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INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 



VoL I. FROVIDBKOB, Nor«nber 15, 1845. No. 1. 

RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The following Constitution was adopted at a public meeting of the friends of 
popular education from all parts of the State, held in Westminster Hall, Provi- 
dence, January 24, 1845. 

Article 1. This association shall foe styled the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, and shall have for its object 
the improvement of public schools, and other means of popular 
education in this State. 

Article 2. Any person residing in this State may become 
a member of the Institute by subscribing this Constitution, and 
contributing any sum towards defraying its incidental expenses. 

Article 3, The officers of the Institute shall be a Presi- 
dent, two or more Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a 
Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, (with such powers and 
duties respectively as their several designations imply,) and Di- 
rectors, who shall together constitute an Executive Committee. 

Article 4. The Executive Committee shall carry into effect 
such measures as the Institute may direct ; and for this pur- 
pose, and to promote the general object of the Institute, may 
appoint special committees, collect and disseminate informa- 
tion, call public meetings for lectures and discussions, circulate 
books, periodicals and pamphlets on the subject of schools, 
school systems and education generally, and perform such 
other acts as they may deem expedient, and make report of 
their doings to the Institute at its annual meeting. 

Article 5. A meeting of the Institute for the choice of 
officers shall be held annually in the city of Providence, in the 
month of January, at such time and place as the executive 
committee may designate, in a notice published in one or more 
of the city papers ; and meetings may be held at such other 
times and places as the executive committee may appoint. 



2 Prospectus of the Journal. 

Article 6. This constitution may be altered at any annnal 
meeting by a majority of the members present, and any regu- 
lations not inconsistent with its provisions may be adopted al 
any meeting. 

OFFICERS FOR 1845. 

JOHN KINGSBURY, President. 
MTtLltlNS UPDIKE, Vice President, Washington County. 
ARIEL BALLOU, Vice President, Protridenee County. 
NATHAN BISHOP, Corresponding Secretary. 
J. D. GIDDINGS, Recording Secretary. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORr^ Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM 6AMMELL. Providence. J. T. HARKNES9, SnrithfleM. 

JOSEPH T. SI8SON, North ProTldence. J. S TOURTELLOTT, Olocertar. 

J. B. TALLMAN, Cnmberland, AMOS PERRT, Providence, 

L. W. BALLOU, Curaberland, CALEB FARNUM, Providence, 

BAMUEL 6REERB, Bmithield.* 

PROSPECTUS OF THE JOURNAL. 

In pursuaDce of the object for which the Rhode Island In^itute waff 
established — *' the improvement of public schools and other means of pop- 
ular education in this State,'' arrangements have been made to publish, 
during ^e winter of 1845-6, a paper, to be called the Journal of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 

The Editorial Department will be under the care of Henry Barnard, 
Commissioner of PudHc Schools. 

The Business Department will be under the superintendence of Thorn- 
aa C. Hartshorn, to whom all orders for the paper, and subscriptions for 
the same should be addressed. 

The first number of the Journal will be issued in November, and ita 
publication will be continued thereafter, on the 1st and 15th of each 
month, until the volume is completed by the publication of twelve nuooh 
bers. 

Each number will contain at least sixteen pages in octavo form ; and 
io addition, from time to time« an Extra will be published, containing 
official circulars, notices of school meetings, and otner educational move- 
ments; and also one of a series of ^*' Educational Trcu^ts,^^ prepared by 
tilie Commissioner of Public Schools. 
■ The volume, including the Extras and " Educational Tracla^ will 
constitute at least three hundred pages. 

The price will be fifly cents for a single copy ; or three dollars for ten 
copies sent in a single package, and at the same rate for any larger num- 
ber sent in the same way. 

The subscr^tion roust be paid on the reception of the first number. 

John KiNosBrmY, nn^^in^^ 

Thomas C. Hartshorn, ) ^<w»^'"«« 
Nathan Bishop, > «- j.ii *-^ 

Amos Perry, \Pyhhcatton. 

Providence^ November 6, 1845. 

We have assumed the labor and responsibility of conducting the 
Editorial Department of the Journal of the Rhode-Island Insti- 
tute OF Instruction, while we remain connected with the admin- 
istrfition of the school system of the State, from a deep conviction 
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of the importance of such a paper as a medium of official commu- 
nication with school committees, trustees, teachers and the public 
generally, — on subjects which are likely to be presented for explana- 
tion and direction, and fbr the various information essential to the 
improvement of schools, and calculated to prevent litigation, and 
arrest disputes that too often prove fatal to the harmony of districts. 

The Journal will be the repository of all documents of a per- 
manent value relating to the history, condition, and improvement of 
public schools and other means of popular education in the State. 
It will contain the laws of the State, relating to schools, with such 
forms and explanations as may be necessary to secure uniformity 
and efficiency in their administration. It will contain suggestions 
and improved plans for the repairs, construction, and internal 
arrangements of school-houses. It will aim to form, encourage, and 
bring forward good teachers ; and to enlist the active and intelligent 
co-operation of parents, with teachers, and committees in the man- 
agement and instruction of schools. It will give notice for all local 
and general meetings of associations relating to public schools, and 
publish any communications respecting their proceedings. It will 
give information of what is doing in other states and countries, with 
regard to popular education, and in every way endeavor to keep 
alive a spirit of efficient and prudent action in behalf of the physical, 
intellectual and moral improvement of the rising and all future gen 
erations in the State. 

In conducting the Journal, we shall aim to publish in the regular 
semi-monthly numbers, only such articles and documents as are of 
permanent value, as connected with the legislation of the state re- 
specting public schools, or as throwing light on the condition and 
improvement of schools and other means of popular education in 
the several towns. 

In the Extras, which will be issued from time to time, will be 
published all official circulars, notices for school-meetings with ac- 
counts of their proceedings, and communications relating to in- 
dividual schools and improvements in education generally. The ex- 
tras will be paged continuously, independent of the paging of the 
regular numbers of the Journal. 

In the series of " Educational Tracts" will be embraced fuller 
discussions, original and selected, of important topics in some one 
department of popular education. Each Tract will be complete in 
itself, and can be circulated independent of the Journal. 



4 Report on PtMic Schools. 

In prosecution of the plan thus briefly stated, we commence in 
this number of the Journal, the publication of a Report on tde 
Condition and Improyement of the public schools, and other 
MEANS OF Popular Education in Rhode Island, prepared agreea- 
bly to the provisions of the following Act of the General Assembly, 
and Circular of Governor Fenner, relating thereto. 

AN ACT 

TO PROVIDE FOR ASCERTAINING THE CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN THIS STATE, AND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND BETTER 

MANAGEMENT TDEREOF. Possed October^ 1843, 

Be it enacted bythe General Assembly as follows : 

Section 1. The Governor of this State shall employ some suitable 
person as agent, for the purposes hereafler mentioned, at a reasonable 
compensation for his services. 

Sec. 2. The said agent shall visit and examine the respective Public 
Schools in this State ; ascertain the lenffth of lime each district school is 
kept, and at what season of the year ; the qualifications of the respective 
teachers of said schools — the mode of instruction therein — collect infor< 
mation of the actual condition and efficiency of our Public Schools and 
other means of popular education, and diffuse as widely as possible among 
the people a knowledge of the most approved and successful methods of 
arranging the studies, and conducting the education of the young, to the 
end that the children of this State who depend upon common schools for 
inetructioQ, may have the best education that those schools mav be madiy 
to impart ; and shall make report to the legislature with sucn observa- 
tions and reflections as experience may suggest, upon the condition and 
efficiency of our system of popular education, and the mosl^fracticable 
means of iixmrovine the same. 

Sec 3. it shall be the duty of the preceptors of the public schools in 
the respective districts in this State, from time to time, to furnish said 
agent with all the information he may require, in order to enable him to 
carrj^out the provisions of this act. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF RHODE ISLAND. 

In pursuance of An Act " to provide for ascertaining the condition of 
the rublic Schools of this State, and for the improvement and better 
management thereof," I have secured the services Of Henry Barnard, 
who has had several years experience in the discharge of similar duties 
in a neighboring state, and observed the working of various systems of 
public instruction in this country and in Europe. 

Mr. Barnard will enter immediately on the duties of his office. His 
great object will be to collect and disseminate in every practicable way, 
information respecting existing defects and desirable improvements in 
the organization and administration of our school system, and to awaken, 
enlighten and elevate public sentiment, in relation to the whole subject 
of popular education. With this view, he will visit ail parts of the State, 
and ascertain, by personal inspection, and inquiries of teachers, school 
committees, and otners, the actual condition of the schools, with their 
various and deeply interesting statistical details. He will meet, in every 
town, if practicaole, such persons as are disposed to assemble together, 
for the purpose of stating facts, views and opinions, on the condition and 
improvement of the schools, and the more complete and thorough educa- 
tion of the people. He will invite ored and written communications from 
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teachers, school committecB, and all others on the subject, respecting their 
plans and suggestions for advancing the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of the rising, and all future generations, in the State. The results 
of his labors and inquiries will be communicated in a Report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

In the prosecution of labors so delicate, difficult and extensive, Mr. Bar- 
nard will need the sympathy and co-operation of every citizen of the 
State. With, the most cordisd approval of the object of the Legislature, 
and entire confidence in the ability, experience and zeal of the gentleman 
whom I have selected to carry it out, I commend both to the encourage- 
ment and aid of all who love the State, and would promote her true and 
durable good, however discordant their opinions may be on other subjects. 

JAMES FENNER. 

Providence, Dec. 6, 1843. 



REPORT 

ON THE 

CONDITION AND IMPROVEMENT 

or THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

To THE General Assembly : 

Before entering on the administration of the system of Public 
Schools as organized by an act which passed your honorable 
body in June, and which by the terms of the act takes effect on and 
after this date,* I beg leave to submit a more detailed Reportf 
than I have yet done of my proceedings under the act ^ to pro- 
vide for ascertaining the condition of the Public Schools, and for 
the improvement and better management of the same, arranged 
under the following heads :'' 

I. Mode of ascertainiho the oonditiov of the Pubuc Schools. ^ 

II. MeaSUBES adopted to IRTEEEST and IHFORX the FDBUC UUm AlfD FRSPASE 
THE WAT FOE ▲ MOEE OOMFLETE AMD EFFICIEIIT SYSTEM. 

in. Defects in the laws rblatwo to fubuc schools as thbt weee, with am 

OUTLIVE OF TBS STSTEH AS AT FBESElfT OEOAHIZSD. 

IV. CoHDITrOR OF THE FVBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH SOOOBSTIOMS FOR THEIR IMFEOYEMEITT. 

V. Other means of popular education. 

L 

In following out the general directions of the Act above cited, 
and of the Circular of his Excellency the Governor, commend- 
ing the objects of my appointment to the co-operation of the 
people of the State, my first object was to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the public schools, and the actual working of existing 
laws for their administration, as the only basis of any sound le- 

• November 1, 1845. 

t A portion of this Report was prepared several months since, but its publica- 
tion was suspended, until it could be known whether the General Assembly at 
the October session would make any alteration in the Jtet respecting Public 
£SeA<H>/«, passed in June, 1845, upon the provisions of which many suggestions 
for the improvement of schools contained in this document are based. 
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ipslatire or local action on the subject. Thu I aimed to do as 
ollows : 

1. By personal inspection and in<|U]rv. 

Since ray appointment I have visited every town in the state 
twice, and those towns where improvements were in progress 
more frequently; have inspected upwards of two tiundred 
schools while in session, scattered through every town, in small 
and obscure as well as in central and populous districts ; have 
conversed with more than four hundred teachers of the winter or 
summer schools, as to their methods of classification, instruction 
and discipline, and the extent of co-operation received by them 
from parents and school committees ; have questioned and ex* 
amined children in the schools and out of them, to test the re- 
sults of their school education ; have had pe^onal communica- 
tion with the school committee of every town, and improved 
every opportunity to learn from the friends of education gene- 
rally, their views as to the practical working of the system of 
public schools. 

2. By circulars addressed to teachers and school committees. 
More than one thousand circulars, (Appendix, Numbers i. 

and II.) embracing the most minute inquiries respecting the ex- 
ternal and internal arrangement and management of schools, 
the size, population, pecuniary ability, parental and public inter- 
est in education, ot each district — tne location, construction, 
furniture and appurtenances of school-houses — age, sex, educa- 
tion, experience, success, and compensation of teachers, — the 
attendance, classification, studies, books, apparatus, methods of 
teaching, discipline, len^ of school, time and length of vacation, 
and other topics relating to the public schools — the number, 
grade and influence of private schools, lyceums, libraries, lec- 
tures, and other means of popular education— were addressed 
to teachers and school committees in the several towns, inviting 
not only statistical returns, but a full and free expression of 
views of existing defects and desirable improvements. These 
circulars were so framed as necessarily to direct the attention 
of those into whose hands they should come, to certain causes 
which impair the usefulness of the schools, and suggest improve- 
ments that would make the existing means of education more 
efiicaclous. Although answers were not returned in all cases, 
enough were received from such a number and variety of dis- 
tricts, as to substantiate or modify the result of my own personal 
observations. 

3. By the oflicial returns and reports of school committees. 
The annual returns of the town school committees to the 

Secretary of State, although imperfect, show the working of the 
school system for a period of six years in some important partic- 
ulars, while the annual reports which the same committee in some 
of the towns have made, but not published, respecting their own 
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proceedings, and the condition and improvement of the public 
schools under their supervision, throw much light on the objects 
of my appointment. 

4. By statements in public meetings. 

In ttie meetings which have been held in every town in the 
state, called by public notice, and open to free discussion, many 
interesting and important facts respecting school-houses, the 
non-attendance of children at school, the variety of school books, 
the character, qualifications and habits of teachers, have been 
stated on the personal knowledge of the speakers. 

These are the principal sources which I have consulted for 
information respecting the means and condition of popular edu- 
cation in the State, and the information thus obtained is the 
basis of such plans and suggestions as I have elsewhere, or shall 
herein propose for immediate or permanent improvement in the 
system ana the schools. 

IL 

As at once the condition and source of all thorough, extensive 
and permanent improvement in the public schools, under the 
laws as they were or in the laws themselves, I have aimed 
to disseminate as widely as possible, bv all the agencies within 
my reach, a knowledge of existing defects and practical reme* 
dies, and to awaken in parents, teachers, school committees, and 
the public generally, an inquiring, intelligent and active interest 
in all that relates to the advancement of public tehools and 
popular education. Amon^ the means and agencies resorted to 
for these objects, the followmg may be specirod. 

1. By public lectures. 

Immediately after entering on the duties of my appointment, 
I commenced holding a series of meetings, which I have contm- 
ued from time to time as frequently as my strength would allow, 
of such persons as were disposed to come together on public 
notice, in the several towns of the state, for familiar and practi- 
cal addresses and discussions, on topics connected with the or- 
ganization and administration of the school system, and the 
classification, instruction and discipline of public schools. (Ap« 
pendix, Number m.) These meetings have been numerously at* 
tended, and the addresses have proved useful in awakening public 
interest, and disseminating information as to to the best modes 
of improvmg popular education. When the meetings alreadv 
appointed have been held, more than five hundred addresses wiU 
have been made by myself, and others invited by me ; and at 
least one meeting will have been held in every lai|;e neighbor- 
hood in every town in the State. 

2. By conversation and written communications. 

The time not devoted to public 'meetings, in my circuits 
Chrouj^h the state, was spent in the school-room, and in personal 
interviews with teachers, school officers, and the friends of ed 
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ucatbn, where an opportunity was presented for applying the 
general views advanced in my public addresses, to the circum- 
stances of a particular school-house, school district or town. 
The time and labor thus spent, although but of public view, and 
although no public recora of the amount, or of the results can 
ever be made, I feel to be us serviceable to the objects contem* 

filated in my appointment^ as any portion of my official labors, 
n this connection I can add, that besides preparing and ad- 
dressing over four thousand printed circulars, I have written up- 
wards of one thousand letters^ in replies to inquiries addressed 
to me, or on subjects connected with the improvement of the 
schools. 

3. By circulating tracts, periodicals and documents relating 
to schools, school systems and education generally. 

In the absence of any periodical devoted to education in the 
state, I commenced the publication of a series of *' Educational 
Tracts," (Appendix, Number iv.) for gratuitous distribution. To 
secure their general dissemination, under such circumstances 
that they would be likely to be read, and in families which they 
might otherwise not reach, arrangements were made by which 
upwards of ten thousand copies were stitched to the Farmer's, 
and the Rhode Island Almanacs, which were sold in the winter 
of 1844-5. Want of time, and the pressing nature of other 
duties, have prevented my continuing the publication of the 
series as originally contemplated. 

Arrangements were also made with the publishers of the 
Common School Journal, edited by Horace Mann, Secretary of 
the Board of Ekiucation in Massachusetts, and of the District 
School Journal of the State of New York, edited by Francis 
Dwight, Superintendent of the Common Schools of the city and 
county of Albany, by which a large number of these excellent 
Journals for the current year were subscribed for in different 
parts of the state. These two Journals contain all the official 
school documents of their respective states, in which the most 
judicious and vigorous noeasures have been taken to perfect the 
system of public instruction, as well as a variety of interesting 
and valuable articles, original and selected from the pens of ex- 
perienced educators, calculated to assist, inform, and interest 
school officers, teachers and parents every where, in the work 
of making common schools more useful and complete. 

In addition to the above works, I have secured the dissemina- 
tk>n of a variety of other books and documents, (Appendix, 
Number vi.) which were calculated to make known the nature, 
extent and results of the efforts now making to devise, extend, 
and perfect systems of public education on both sides of the At- 
lantic ; to form and assist good teachers by making them ac- 
quainted with improved methods of school government and ta- 
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struction; and especially to enlist the more active , generous and 
vigorous co-operation of parents and the public generally^ in this 
work. Among these works, as the most valuable single volume 
now before the public»*and which should be in the hand of every 
teacher, and school committee in the state, and the whole land, 
I would particularly mention the School and School-master, the 
joint production of Prof. Potter and George B. Emerson. 

But the circulation of these and similar documents, and of 
educational periodicals published out of the State, even more 
extensively than has yet been done, can never supply the place 
of a periodical published here. Peculiarities of local conve- 
nience and interest repder such periodicals desirable in each 
state; and in this State, and at this time, when great efforts are 
making in different towns, and in districts widely separated from 
each other, to improve the schools, and when important altera- 
tions have been made in the organization and administration of 
the whole system, such a periodical is indispensable as an organ 
of communication between those who are laboring in different 
departments of the same field ; and for official direction and ex* 
planation to those who have the local administration of a new sjrs- 
tem, involving great variety and some complexity of details, in its 
first starting. 

4. By estabhshing a library of education in every town. 

As a permanent depository of the most valuable books and 
documents relating to schools, school systems, and particularly 
to the practical departments of education, I have nearly com- 
pleted arrangements, to establish a library of education (Ap- 
pendix, Number VI.) m every town, either to be under the man- 
agement of the school committee of the town, or of some district 
or town library association, and in either case to be accessible to 
teachers, parents, and all interested in the administration of the 
school system, or the work of the more complete, thorough and 
practical education of the whole community. Each library will 
contain alxjut thirty bound volumes, and as many pamphlets. 
To these libraries, the Legislature might from time to time here- 
after, forward all laws and documents relating to the public 
schools of this state, and at a small annual expense, procure the 
most valuable books and periodicals which should be published 
on the theory and practice of teaching, and the official school 
documents of other states, and thus keep up with the progress 
of improvement in every department of popular eaucation* 
These libraries will be made much more valuable for purposes 
of reference, by an index to the various topics discussed in the 
several volumes and pamphlets which it is my intention to pre- 
pare as one of the series of Educational Tracts. 

5. By recommending and aiding in the formation and proceed- 
ings of associations for the improvement of pubUc schools. 

The object aimed at was to bring tne friends of schoo 
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improvement, scattered over a town, oountv, or the stale 
even, together, as often as their convenience will allow, that by 
an interchange of views, and acquaintance with each other, they 
may form new bonds of sympathy, and channels of united effort 
in promoting its success. It is applying to the advancement of 
public schools the same instrumentality which has proved so 
useful in every other great enterprise of the day. 

The earliest association of the kind was formed in Washing- 
ton County, and within a period of a little more than a year from 
its organization, it has held twelve general meetings in the differ- 
ent towns in the county, most of which have continued in session 
through two days ; secured the services of a local agent to in* 
n>ect the schools, and deliver lectures in every district ; and by 
the circulation of books, periodicals and documents on this sub- 
ject, has awakened a very general and lively interest, and laid 
the foundation of ^reat and progressive improvements in the or- 
ganization, instruction and discipline of puolic schools. 

The Kent Countv association was formed in February last, 
and has held general meetings iti most of the large neighborhoods 
of the county, which have in' most instances t^en numerously 
attended by parents and others residing in the immediate vicinity. 

The Smithfield and Cumberland Institute has held ten public 
meetings, and includes among its officers and members some of 
the most ardent and intelligent friends of education in the state. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction was formed in Jan- 
xx2xy last; and its officers and members, by attending and address- 
ing public meetings in different parts of the state, have already 
rendered me very important co-operation, and done essential 
service in the cause of educational improvement. 

A more particular account of the oi^nization and proceed* 
ings of these associations will be given in the Appendix. 

These associations should be extended so as to embrace the 
females, and especially the mothers of a district or town. Let 
the mothers read, converse with each other, and become well 
informed as to what constitutes a good school, and the fathers 
and brothers who are voters will be reminded of their neglect 
of the school interest of the district or town. Let them visit the 
places where their little children are doomed to every species 
of discomfort, and improvements in the seats, desks, modes of 
warming and ventilating school-rooms, wiH follow. There is 
a motive power in the ardor and strength of maternal love, if it 
can once be properly informed and enlisted in this work, which 
must act most powerfully and beneficently on the improvement 
of public schools, add the progress of society generally. 

6. By assisting school committees in the selection of teachers. 

Whenever called upon by school committees, and especially 
in reference to schools which from their location might become 
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under good teachers, models in all the essential features of 
arrangement, instruction and discipline, for other schools in their 
Ticinity, I have felt that I was rendering an essential senrice 
towards *^ the improvement and better management of the pubHc 
schools," by aiding in the employment of such teachers. If but 
one good teacher could be permanently employed in each town, 
the direct and indirect influence of his teaching and example 
would be soon felt in every school ; and his influence would be 
still more powerfiil and extensive if arrangements could be made 
so as to facilitate the visitation of his school bv other teachers, or 
so as to allow of his making a circuit througn the districts and 
towns in his vicinity, and give familiar and practical lectures 
and illustrations of his own methods of instruction. It is ne* 
cessary to the rapid progress of education that parents, commit- 
tees and teachers, shoiud see and know what a good school is, 
and feel that '^as is teacher so is the school.'' Whoever may 
fill the ofiice of Commissioner of Public Schools, can ren- 
der important service to the schools by keeping a memorandum^ 
or entering in a book all applicadons from teachers, their names, 
age, attainments, moral character, experienoe, the kind of school 
they had taught, or should prefer to teach, the compensation 
they would be content to receive, their references, the places 
where they had taught; and on the other hand, the kind of 
teacher wanted by any district, the grade of school, number of 
scholars, rate of compensation, dec* dec, and thus assisting 
good teachers to desirable situations. 

7. By encourasing the more extensive and permanent em- 
ployment of female teachers. 

In all the schools visited the first winter, or from which returns 
were received, out of Providence, and the primary departments 
of a few large central districts, I did not find but six female 
teachers ; and including the whole state, and excepting the dis- 
tricts referred to, there cannot have been more than twice that 
number employed. This is one evidence of the want of pru- 
dence in applying the school funds of the districts, and or tiie 
low appreciation of the peculiar talents of females, when 
properly educated as teachers^ — ^their more gentle and refined 
manners, purer morals, stronger interest and greater tact and 
contentment in managing and instructing young children, and of 
their power when properly developed, of governing even the 
most wild and stubborn minds by moral influences. Two thirds 
at least of all the schools which I visited, would have been bet- 
ter taught by female teachers, who could have been employed at 
half the compensation actually paid to the male teachers, and 
thus the length of the winter school prolonged on an average of 
two months. Convinced as I am from many years observation 
in public schools, that these institutions will never exert the in- 
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fluence they should on the manners and morals of the children 
educated in them, till a larger number of well trained and ao 
complifihed females are employed permanently as teachers, 
either as principals or assistants, I have every vrhere and dn all 
occasions urgea their peculiar fitness for the office. I have 
reason to believe that at least fifty female teachers, iii addition 
to the number employed last year, are now engaged in the 
public schools of the state. But before the superior efficiency of 
woman in the holy ministry of education, can be felt in its largest 
measure, her education must be more amply and universally 
provided for, and an opportunity afforded for some special train- 
mg in the duties of a teacher ; and a modification of the present 
practice and arrangement of districts be effected. 

8. By introducing a gradation of schools in the manufacturing 
and other populous districts. 

It was very soon evident that in many of the large villages, and 
particularly in the manufacturing districts, the privileges of the 
public school were wasted in consequence of the large number of 
children of all age^, in a great variety of classes, which were 
crowded together under one teacher, or at most two teachers, in 
the same room. To remedy these evils, in some instances com- 
mittees have been induced to classify the children according to 
their attainments, placing the younger and less advanced in a 
primary school, under a female teacher, and the older and more 
advanced by themselves, under a well qualified male teacher. 

It is in this class of districts that the work of improvement will 
ffo forward most rapidly under the operation of the new school 
law. In the prospect of its adoption, the inhabitants of Westerly 
have, within the last month, voted unanimously to reorganize 
their school system, — establishing three grades of schools to be 
taught through the year, and providing a thorough and liberal 
course of instruction for all the children of the community. 
Teachers, who enjoyed the confidence of parents in the private 
schools, have been employed for the public schools, and a tax 
sufficient to erect two new school-houses, and repair and pro- 
perly furnish the old house, was voted without a dissentingvoice. 

9. By recommending and assisting in the formation of Teach- 
ers' Associations, or Institutes. 

By the first designation as now generally used, is understood 
the temporary, ana by the latter, the more permanent organiza- 
tion of teachers for mutual improvement, and the advancement 
of their common profession. Teachers in every town have 
been urged to bold occasional meetings, or even a single meeting, 
for the purpose of listening to practical lectures and discussions, 
or what would in most cases be better, of holding familiar conver- 
sation together, on topics connected with the arrangement of 
schools, on methods of instruction now practised, or recommend- 
ed in thevarious periodicals or books which they have consulted| 
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and on the condition of their own schools. But something more 
permanent and valuable than these occasional meetings, has been 
aimed at by an organization of the teachers of the state, or at least 
of a single county, into a Teachers' Institute, with a systematic 
plan of operations from year to year, which shall afford to young 
and inexperienced teachers an opportunity to review the studies 
they are to teach, and to witness, and to some extent practice the 
best methods of arranging and conducting the classes of a school, 
as well as of obtaining the matured views of the best teachers and 
educators on all the great topics of education, as brought out in 
public lectures^ discussions and conversation. The attainments of 
solitary reading will thus be quickened by the action of living 
mind. The acquisition of one will be tested, by the experi- 
ence and structure of others. New advances in any direction 
by one teacher, will become known, and made the common 
property of the profession. Old and defective methods will 
be held up, exposed and corrected, while valuable hints would 
be followed out and proved. The tendency to a dogmatical 
tone and spirit, to one-sided and narrow views, to a monotony 
of character, which every good teacher fears, and to which most 
professional teachers are exposed, will be withstood and obvia- 
ted. The sympathies of a common pursuit, the interchange of 
ideas, the discussion of topics which concern their common ad- 
vancement, the necessity of extending their reading and inqui- 
ries, and of cultivating the power and habit of written and oral 
expression, all these things will attach teachers to each other, 
elevate their own character and attainments, and social and 
pecuniary estimate of the profession. 

One such Institute was oiiganized in Washington Oounty last 
winter, and held five meetings, at which written and verbal re- 
ports were made by teachers respecting the condition of their 
respective schools, the difficulties encountered from irregularity 
of attendance, and want of uniformity of books, the methods of 
classification, instruction and government pursued, and the en- 
couragement received from the occasional visits of parents 
and committees. This Institute proposes to hold a meeting, af- 
ter the teachers of the county are engaged for the present season, 
to continue in session from one to two weeks. 

Arrangements have been made for opening Teachers' Insti- 
tutes in other counties, to which all teachers, male and female, 
who are, or who expect to be engaged to teach in the public 
schools of the state this winter, have been invited to attend. 

10. By an itinerating normal school agency. 

With the co-operation of the Washington County Association, 
the services of a well qualified teacher was secured to visit 
every town in that county for the purpose, amons other objects, 
of acting directly on the schools as they were, by plain, prac- 
tical exposures of defective methods, which impair the usefulness 
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of the schools, and illustrations of other methods which would 
make the schools immediately and permanently better. The 
same course will be pursued die present season in other parta 
of the state. 

1 1. By preparing the way for at least one Normal School 
Although much can be done towards improving the existing 

qualifications of teachers, and elevating their social and pecu- 
niary position, by converting one or more district schools in 
each town or county, into a model school, to which the young 
and inexperienced teacher may resort for demonstrations of the 
best methods ; or by sepdins good teachers on missions of edu* 
cation throughout the schools of a county ; or by associations of 
teachers for mulual improvement, — still these a^ncies cannot sd 
n^idly supply in any system of public education, the place of 
one thoroughly organized Normal School, or an institution for 
the special training of teachers, modified to suit the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the state, and the present condition of the schools. 
With this conviction resting on my own mind, I have aimed 
every where so to set forth the nature, necessity, and probable 
resuhs of such an institution, as to prepare the public mind for 
some legislative action towards the establishment of one such 
school, and in the absence of that, to make it an object of asso- 
ciated eflTort and liberality. I have good reason to believe that 
any movement on the part of the state, would be met by the 
prompt cooperation of not a few liberal minded and liberal 
banded friends of education, and the great enterprise of pre- 
parinff Rhode Island teachers for Rhode Island schools, might 
soon DC in successful operation. 

12. By devising and making known improved plans of school* 
houses. 

The condition of the school-houses, was in my circuit through 
the schools, brought early and constantly under my notice, and 
to efifect an immediate and thorough reform, public attention 
was early and earnestly called to the subject. The many and 
great evils to the health, manners, morals, and intellectual habits 
of children, which grow out of their bad and defective construc- 
tion and appurtenances, were discussed and exposed, and the 
advantages of more complete and convenient structures pointed 
out. In compliance with the request of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation, a law authorizins school districts to lay and collect a 
tax to repair the old, and build new school-houses, was drafted 
and passed ; and in pursuance of a resolution of the Greneral 
Assembly, a document was prepared embodying the results of 
my observations and reflections on the general principles of 
school-architecture, and such plans, and descriptions of various 
structures recently erected, for large and small, city and coun- 
try districts, and for schools of different grades, as would enable 
any committee to act understandingly, m framing a plan suita- 
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ble to the wants of any particular district or school. The same 
document was afterwards abridged and distributed widely, as 
one of the ^Educational Tracts, over the state. I have secured 
the building of at least one school-house in each county, which 
can be pointed to as a model in all the essential features of 
location, construction, warming, ventilation, seats and desks, and 
other internal and external arrangements. 

During the past two years, more than fifty school-houses have 
been erected, or so thoroughly repaired, as to be substantially 
new — and most of them after plans and directions given in the 
above document, or furnished directly by myself, on application 
from districts or committees. Some of them will be described 
in the account of the schools of the several tokens to be given 
in the Appendix. 

13. By encouraging the introduction, and aiding in the selec- 
tion of school apparatus and libraries. 

Much of the inefficiency of school education of every gradeHs 
mainly owing to the want of such cheap and simple aids forvis<> 
ible illustration, as every district can supply, and of modes of 
communication based upon and adapted to such apparatus* 
which every teacher of ordinary intelligence can acquire and 
practise, and especially in reference to elementary principles. 
With many children, their education, so far as books are con- 
cerned, terminates with the schoolroom, from the want of access 
to a library. These two wants I have aimed to supply to some 
extent. The value of many schools in the state under the same 
teacher has been doubled by the introduction and use of the blacks 
board, of the slate by small children, of outline maps in teaching 
geography, and other cheap forms of visible illustration* More 
man one thousand volumes have been purchased for school libnu* 
ries, on more advantageous terms than the same number of books 
could have been purchased in smaller lots, by several committees 
acting independently of each other. 

14. By Lyceum, Lecture, and Library Associations. 

/ In taking an inventory of the means of popular education in 
the state, this class of institutions, which help to supply the de- 
fects of early elementary education, and carry it forward where 
under the most advantageous circumstances the public school 
must le^ve it, and furnish the means of self-culture to all, what- 
ever may have been their opportunities of acquiring knowledge, 
could not be omitted. I have in all cases availed myself of these 
avenues when open to me, to reach the public mind, and in turn 
have aimed to further their objects. During the ensuing winter, 
an effort will be made to secure a course of popular lectures in 
eveiT large village, and to establish a library of at least four 
hundred volumes in every town in the State which is not now 
supplied. By creating a taste, and forming habits of reading 
in tne young, by difiusing intelligence among all classes, by 
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introducing new topics and improving the whole time of con- 
versation, ai^ imparting activity to thd public mind generally, 
these lectures and books will silently but powerfully help on the 
improvement of public schools, and all other educational institu* 
tions and influences. 

15. By preparing a draft of a school act. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the General Assembly, passed 
at the January session, 1844, 1 drew up a bill for an act respecting 
public schools, in which the various public and special acts on 
the subject were examined,^ revised and consolidated, and such 
additions engrafted as my observations on the practical operation 
of existing laws showed to be desirable or necessary. This bill 
was referred, in May, to the Committee of Education in the House, 
and by that Committee amended in a few particulars. On their 
motion, at the same session, I made an explanation of its various 

I)rovisions, and especially of such features as were novel and like- 
y to be misunderstood, beYore the two Houses of Assembly, the 
substance of which will be found in the Appendix, (Number viii.) 
That the relations of the bill to previous laws on the subject, and 
to the ability of the several towns to maintain an efficient system 
of public schools, might be clearly understood, I prepared a 
chronologicid review of all the legislation of the state on the 
subject, (Appenda, Number vii.) and a Table, (Number xi.) 
exhibiting the population, valuation, and present expenses of each 
town as far as ascertained. The bill thus prepared and explain^ 
ed in all its details and relations, passed the House of Represen- 
tatives, and in the Senate was ordered to be printed and circu- 
lated among the school committee and people. In June, 1845, 
its further consideration viras resumed in the Senate, after having 
been carefully revised by a committee of that body, and passed 
by a large majority. It received the same action in the House, 
and became a Uw, although its operation was postponed till after 
the next session of the Greneral Assembly (October,) which has 
just closed, and now, on the 1st of November, it is the school 
system of Rhode Island, (Appendix, Number ix.) 

I have thus presented a rapid and imperfect account of my 
ovm proceedings, as Agent of Public Schools, in the absence of 
any specific directions as to the mode and measures to be pur- 
sued in the act proYiding for my appointment. A Ithough the measures 
which have been adopted have, it is believed, increased the amount of 
public interest and information on the subject, and thus imparted in- 
creased activity, regularity and usefulness to the system as it was, still 
a revision of the laws, at once simple and thorough, was indispensable 
to secure the advance in public opinion which has thus far been made, 
and to remove the obstacles which prevented the children of the state 
" from receiving the best education which those schools can be made 
to impart," as will, I think, be made evident under the remaining di- 
vision of this Report. \To be continued*] 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(Continued.) 
III. 
L Defects in the laws relating to Public Schools as they were. 
In connection with the principal defects of the laws relating 
to Public Schools, as shown in their practical workings, I will 
point out briefly the provisions in the new act by which it is 
hoped these defects will be obviated or supplied. 

1. The want of a systematic digest of the existing acts of 
Assembly, both general and special, with such alterations and 
additions, especially in reference to the organization of school 
districts, as would dispense with all special legislation in future, 
and embrace within itself clear and precise directions for carry- 
ing all its own details into effect ; and the whole separated 
into general divisions, each embracing, under a comprehensive 
and expressive head, all the law on one particular branch of 
the subject. 

The law respecting public schools was found scattered through 
upwards of fortv acts of a general or special nature ; and in all 
that relates to the powers and duties or school districts, wm so 
imperfect as to prechide any decisive action on the part of the 
mbabitants of any district, towards the improvement of their 
schools or school-houses, without some special legislation in their 
favor. The n^ w act is so framed as to render any reference to 
a particular part a matter of great facility ; and occupies less 
space than the special acts relating to the building of school- 
houses alone, passed since 1839. 

2. The restriction placed upon the towns as to the amount of 
money to be raised by taxation for school purpo3es, and upon the 
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power to TOte a moderate compeDsation, if it should be necessary 
or thought advisable, to secqre the services of able and faithful 
school committees, or at least of one such committee-man in a 
town, for the discharge of duties which require intelligence, skill, 
fidelity, time, and, not unfrequently, some pecuniary sacrifice. 

This restriction is now removed, and each town not only de- 
cides for itself the extent to which the power of taxation for 
school purposes shall be carried beyond the sum necessary to 
secure its proportionate share of the State appropriation, but is ^ 
also at liberty to provide for the faithful application of these 
funds, and the vigilant and responsible supervision of the 
schools — the very life of any system — by voting a moderate 
compensation to one or more of the committee entrusted with 
these duties. Under any system of public schools, the duties 
of supervision are numerous, and under a system which aims 
to reach the highest standard of public education, their faithfiil 
performance requires reflection, and time — more reflection and 
more time, than those men who are best qualified to do the work 
well, can bestow gratuitously. I cannot therefore forbear to 
express my resrct that a general provision, securing a moderate 
compensation for one school officer in each town, payable partly 
out of the town, and partly out of the State appropriation, insert- 
ed in the original draft of the School Act, was struck out in com- 
mittee. It is to be hoped, that every town, or at least all the 
large towns, will in the outset take all the steps which may be 
necessaij to secure the intelligent, vigilant, and constant super- 
vision of all their schools; and among these steps, I have no hes- 
itation in naming the appointment of a sinde officer, or a sub- 
committee of not more' than two, who shall be entrusted with 
the executive duties of the school committee of the town, and 
receive a moderate compensation for the time devoted to these 
duties. 

3. The omission of any eflective check on the creation of 
small and weak districts, by the minute subdivision of the terri- 
tory of a town, on any territorial division of a village, or 
compact district, where schools of different grades, or one school 
with difierent departments, according to the age and attainments 
of the scholars, caki be established. 

This omission is supplied in the existing law, by forbidding the 
formation of any new district with less than forty children be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen; and by arresting the further 
territorial subdivision of large districtSi except with the appro- 
bation of the Commissioner of Public Schoob, or the special ac- 
tion of the Assembly. 

4. The absence of such conditions to the enjoyment by any 
town or district, of any portion of the State appropriation for tfaie 
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encouragement of public schoob.as would lead to the raising of 
the same or a larger sum bv the town, district) or individuals, 
for the same object, and thus secure at once the necessary 
means, and the public and parental interest, which are required 
for the adequate support and vigilant supervision of public 
schools. 

By the new Act, it is made a condition precedent to drawing 
the State appropriation, that the towns shall raise at least one- 
third as much as they respectively receive. The sum named in 
the original draft was the amount appropriated by the State. 
This sum, increased by the avails of a moderate rate-bill, or 
tuition, payable by the parents or guardians of the children 
attending school, would have placed the districts of Rhode-Island 
in a more favorable condition to command the services of good 
teachers, than those of any other state, except Massachusetts. 

5* The want of such a rule or rules for distributing the funds 
appropriated to school purposes, as should secure to every child 
in the weak, as well as in the strong districts, from ^ear to j^ear, 
the opportunity of obtaining that degree of education which a 
school taught for the minimum period by a teacher of the stand- 
ard qualification fhed by law, can impart, and at the same time 
promote the regular and punctual attendance at the public 
school, of all the children ot a district or town. 

This defect is now in part remedied by directing that the 
amount received from theState,shall be denominated *^ teachers' 
monev,'' and shall be divided amon£ the districts, one-half 
equally, and the other half according to the average daily attend- 
ance in each district, during the year next preceding ; leavinff 
each town to direct in what way any other money, either raised 
by tax or derived from any other source, shall be appropriated. 
It is to be hoped, that a sense of justice, — ^a large view of the whole 
subject, will prompt every town to aid the small districts, when- 
ever it is expedient to continue the organization of such districts, 
to that extent which shall be necessary, with their own resour- 
ces, to continue a public school at least eight months in the year, 
under a well-qualified teacher. The rule of distribution, as 
originafly drafted, was to apportion so much of the school-money 
equally amone the districts, as should enable every district to 
keep a school for the period fixed by law ; and one half of the 
remainder, according to the average attendance during the year, 
and the other half, according to the amount voluntarilv raised in 
Uie district, towards the wages of teachers, over the amount 
received from the State or town. This rule would secure an* 
equality of school privileges for all the children of the town, up 
to the standard recognized by the law ; and operate as a premi- 
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um OB tiie punctual and regular attendance of chOdren, and the 
liberality of school districts. 

6. The want of any adequate provision for the training of 
young men and ]^oung women, for the delicate and arduous 
labors and responsibilities of teachers^ as well as of opportunities 
for their subsequent and continued improvement as individual 
teachers, and as a profession. 

Provision for the establishment of Teachers^ Institutes and a 
Normal School, as parts of the school system, would be one of 
the most direct and efficient steps to supply this want in the old 
law. An advance has been made in the right direction, by 
making it the duty of the Commissioner of Public Schools to 
establish these means for the training and improvement of teach- 
ers, as early as the cooperation of the friends of education, or 
of the Legislature will enable him to do so, 

7. The absence of an effectual system of inspection and 
supervision, by which the examination of teachers shall be made 
by those competent to judge of their qualifications, and the vimt- 
ation of schools, hy those who can conduct an examination in 
the different studies pursued, and suggest such improvements 
and modifications in the course of instruction, books, methods 
and discipline, as will enable the scholars and the community to 
derive the greatest amount of benefit from the schools. * 

This radical defect in the old law, so far as the examination of 
teachers is concerned, is remedied by making it illegal for any 
person to teach a school, supported m part or entirely by public 
money, without having been found qualified in respect to moral 
character, literary attainments, and ability to govern and instruct 
children; which shall be evidenced by a certificate signed either, 

1. by the chairman of the school committee of the town, in case 
the examination shall have been conducted by the whole board ; 

2. by the sub-committee, appointed for this purpose ; 3. by a 
county inspector, or 4. by the State Commissioner. In refer- 
ence to the visitation of schools, the new law provides that the 
schools of a district shall be visited twice during each term of 
schooling, by the trustees of the district ; the scl^ls of a town, 
by one or more of the committee of the town, twice during each 
term of schooling ; the schools of a county, by the inspectors 
appointed by the State Commissioner, and by the Commissioner 
himself, from time to time. To secure the utmost efficiency in 
these agencies of supervision, provision should have been made 
for a moderate compensation to each class of officers, for the 
time devoted to the discharge of their respective duties. 

8. The want of suitable provisions for securing a oniformity 
of text-books in all the schools of the same town, or ihe same 
section of the Stat^. 
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This defect is obviated in the new law, by making it the duty 
of the town committee to adopt all suitable regulations with 
regard to books, and of the State Commissioner to recommend 
the best text books, and secure as far as practicable a uniformity 
in the schools of the same town. 

9. The absence of any provision to prevent the waste of the 
money of the State and the town, by being spent on a school 
taught in a small, badly located,unventilated,imperfectly warmed, 
and inconveniently constructed school-house ; and to save inno- 
cent chiklren from the discomforts, and injury, bodily, mental 
and moral, of such structures. 

Under the new Act, school districts are clothed with all the 
necessary powers to secure suitable school-house accommoda- 
tions, provided the plans for the same are approved by the com- 
mittee of the town, or the State Commissioner; and no district 
can be entitled to its proportion of the school money, in the 
treasury of the town, unless the public school of the district has 
been kept in a school-house approved by the committee. In 
addition to these provisions, it is made the duty of the Commis- 
sioner, by special resolution, to prepare and make known plans 
for the location, construction and istemal arrangement of school- 
houses, suitable for lai^e and small districts, and for schools of 
different grades. 

10. The want of some tribunal for the cheap, speedy, and am- 
icable, if possible, but in all cases, final, adjustment of all contro- 
versies arising among the inhabitants, teachers, and officers of any 
district or town, crowing out of the operation of laws relating to 

Enblic schools , T)efore such controversies have injured, if not 
roken up, the school, and ripened into bitter neighborhood 
feuds, to be transmitted from one generation to another. 

In the new Act it is made the duty of the Commissioner of 
Public Schools to decide without appeal and without cost to the 
parties, all controversies and disputes which may be submitted 
to him for settlement and decision ; and his decision in any case 
brought before him by any person conceivine; himself aggrieved 
in consequence of any decision made by a school district, or the 
committee of any town, or by a county inspector, when approved 
by any judge of the Supreme Court, is made final and con- 
clusive. 

11. The want of provision for the uniform and efficient ad- 
ministration of all general laws in every town and district of the 
State, with the exercise of a liberal discretionary power, on equi- 
table principles, in all cases which cannot be anticipated or 
safely provided for under a general nde; with a check upon any 
permanent and extensive abuse of such power by a record of 
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every thing done or advned under it, and frecjuent and full ac- 
countability to the source from which it is denved. 

That part of the new Act which relates to the supervision of 
the State through the action of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, is intended to supply this deficiency. 

12. The want of any permanent and efficient provision for 
securing progress in thte schools, and the legislation respecting 
them, by keeping the legislature and the people informed of aU 
general as well as local defects and improvements, and the best 
means bv which the former might be remedied, and the latter 
extendea ; and at the same time, an inquiring, intelligent and 
active interest in all that relates to the advancement of public 
schools, and popular education, awakened in parents, teachers, 
school committees, and the public generally. 

As the source of all thorough and permanent improvement in 
the school, the district, town, state and the law, provision is 
made in the new Act, to keep teachers, parents, school officers, 
and the Legislature advised accurately and frequently of the 
condition of the schools, and the best plans for their improve- 
ment. Every teacher must keep a reeister, open at all times to 

Earents and school officers ; which will be so arranged as to em- 
race all the important facts in the condition of his school. 
The trustees of every district must make a return annualhr to 
the school committee of the town, embracing the main facts 
contained in the register of the teacher, and such other particu- 
lars as they are familiar with. The school committee of each 
town must make to the town, an annual report of their own 
doings, and the condition and, plans for the improvement of the 
schools, which, unless printed, must be read in open town meet- 
ing; and a return to the State Commissioner in matter and form 
as shall be prescribed by him. The county inspectors must 
report to the Commissioner, the results of their observation in 
the schools ; and the Commissioner, from these sources of in- 
formation, and from his own observation and experience, must 
submit an annual report to the Legislature. 

To this summary of defects in the laws relating to public 
schools as they were, and of the provisions incorporated into 
the new Act to remedy them, I will add a brief outline of the 
system as at present organized, before passing to a considera- 
tion of the condition of the schools themselves, and of plans for 
their improvement. 

IL Outline of the system of Public Schools as at present 
organized. 

The system rests on the broad foundation of a great public 
interest, to the support of which the entire property of the 
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.State contributes ; ia whose administration every inhabitant^ 
who has any voice in public aflfairs, is recoffnized ; and to a 
paiticipation in whose benefits, every child is entitled as a 
right, no matter how poor or desolate that child may be. 

OrganizcUum. 1. The State being a principal contributor to 
the support of the public schools, is recognized as imposing 
certain conditions on such towns as wish to share of its bounty, 
and as exercising a general supervision of such schools as may 
be supported to any extent out of its appropriation. 2. Towns 
are clothed with all the powers of taxation and supervision 
necessary to enable them to share in the appropriation out of 
the general treasury, and to establish and maintain a sufficient 
number of public schools of different grades, at convenient 
locations, for all the children residing within their respective 
limits, subject to the general supervision of the State. 3. School 
districts, or the inhabitants of territorial subdivisions of a town, 
when regularly constituted and authorized by a vote of the 
town for this purpose, have the management of the school or 
schools within their respective limits, subject to the general 
regulation of the State, and the special regulation of the town. 

In every secondary or grammar school, which two or more 
primary school districts may by a concurrent vote establish for 
the older and more advanced children of such districts, the 
teacher must have a certificate of qualification signed by a 
county inspector or the State Commissioner. 

* Support. The expenses of the system are met as follows : 
1. Tn; State appropriates annually from a fund set apart for 
this purpose, and out of the general treasury, the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, or about one dollai for every 
child between the ages of four and sixteen, for the payment 
of teachers' wages, in the several towns and cities. 2. Each 
town must raise by tax a sum equal to at least one-third of its 
distributive share of the state appropriation, and may raise a 
larger amount. The avails of the registry tax in each town, are 
set apart by law for the support of* schools. 3. Each district 
must provide its own school-bouse, appendages and fuel, un- 
less the same is provided by the town, and may by vote raise 
money by tax on the property of the district, or by rate-bills for 
tuition payable by the parents of the scholars, towards the 
compensation of teachers. 4. Every parent or guardian of 
children at school, must provide books, stationery, &c. unless 
the district or town votes to supply the same* 

GradeM of Schools. The law admits of the establishment of 
schools of different grades, to meet the educational wants of 
different district^and towns — providing however that eveir in* 
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the lowest grade of schools, a teacher shril be eit^ployed qaal- 
ified to teach the English language, arithmetic, penmanship, 
and the rudiments of geography and writing. 

Teachers. No person can teach a public school without 
having a certificate— which shall be the evidence of good moral 
character, literary attainments, and ability to govern and in- 
struct children— signed 1. by the chairman of the school com- 
mittee, if the examination is conducted by the whole board ; 
or 2. by the sub-committee, in case one or more of the com- 
mittee are appointed for this purpose ; S. by one of the county 
inspectors; 4. by the Commissioner of Public Schools. A 
certificate sigiied by the chairman, or sub-committee, of the 
school committee of a town, is valid for one year from the date 
thereof, in that town; if signed by a county inspector, it is 
valid for two years from its date m any town in that countjr ; 
and if signed by the Commissioner of Public Schools, is valid 
' for three years in any town in the state. Any certificate can 
be annulled by the authority from which it emanated, or by the 
officer charged with a wider supervision. To enable young 
men and young women to qualify themselves for the office of 
teaching, it is made the duty of the State Commissioner to estab- 
lish Teachers' Institutes, and a State Normal School, and by 
public addresses and personal communication with teachers, to 
difiuse a knowledge of existing defects, and desirable improve- 
ments in the government and instruction of schools. 

Studies, Books, ^. All which relates to the classification 
of schools, course of study, books, apparatus, methods of 
teaching, discipline, &c. is left to the action of the towns, 
through the committee appointed by a majority of the legal 
voters, subject directly only to a few geneial regulations on the 
part of the State, intended to protect the children from immoral 
and unqualified teachers, and indirectly to such modifications 
as the State Commissioner and county inspectors can efiect by 
recommendations and suggestions in their annual reports, and 
other communications on. the condition and improvement of 
schools, which teachers, committees, districts and towns are at 
liberty to adopt or reject. To this should be added the influ- 
ence which Teachers* Institutes and a State Normal School, 
when established, must necessarily exert on the classification, 
instruction and discipline of the schools. 

Length of School The shortest term that a public school 
can be taught, is fixed at four months ; and this length of time, 
it is believed, the weakest district in tlie State can reach, 
through iu share of the State and Town appropriation. 

Supervision. Beginning at the lowest serial of officers, there 
are, 1. Trustees of School Districts. Each district, when au- 
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thorifeed by the town, may elect three residents of the district, 
to act as trustees, and to continue in office three years ; their 
terms of office being so adjusted that one shall be elected every 
year. The trustees have charge of the property of the dis- 
trict ; call meetings of the inhabitants ; provide teachers, 
school-room, furniture and fuel, and books for such scholars as 
are not supplied by their parents or guardians ; visit the school 
twice during each teil^ of schooling; make out all tax and 
rate bills; and report annually to the committee of the town, 
the condition of the schools, in matter and form as shall be 
prescribed by them. 2. Town School Committees. Each 
town must elect annually a committee of three, six, nine, ix 
twelve members, to have the char^ add superintendence of 
the public schools. The apportionment of school-money 
among the schools or districts ; the examination and licensing 
of teachers; the annulling of the certificates of teachers found 
unqualified ; the visitation of all the schools twice during each 
season of schooling ; the making of regulations respecting the 
classification, attendance, books, instruction and discipline of 
the schools ; the formation of school districts ; the location of 
BchooUhouses ; the drawing of orders in favor of such districts, 
and such only as have maintained a public school for four 
months, under a teacher properly qualified, in a school-house 
approved by the committee ; and the presentation of a written 
report, respecting their own doings, and the condition and im- 
provement of the schools, to the town, and to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, — these and other duties are devolved 
on this committee. In case the town is not divided into school 
districts, or votes to maintain the school independent of that 
organization, the town committee must perform all the duties 
ofthetrusteesof school districts. 3. County Inspectors. Their 
appointment, number and tenure of office are left with the 
Commissioner of Public Schools, under whose instructions it is 
made their duty to examine teachers, and visit, inspect, and 
report to him respecting^ the schools in their respective coun- 
ties. 4. State Commissioner. He is appointed by the Grov- 
ernor, with such salary as the Legislature may fix. His duties 
are to apportion the State appropriation among the several 
towns, and draw an order in favor of such towns as conform to 
the law ; prepare forms and instructions for the uniform admin- 
istration of the law in diflerent towns and districts ; visit schools, 
and, by personal communication and public addresses, call the 
attention of all interested, to existing defects and desirable im- 
provements in school-houses, classification, teachers, methods, 
kc. in the schools ; recoihmend text books, and assist in the 
establishment of school libraries; grant state certificates to 
leachers whom in his circuit he shall find well qualified ; 
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establish Teachers' Institutes and a Normal School, and ia 
every way to elevate the profession of leaching ; decide all 
controversies which may be referred to him, and report annu- 
ally to the Legislature, his own doings, and his views as to 
the condition and improvement of the schools, and other 
means of popular education. 

Librariei. Every district may establish, by tax or otherwise, 
a library for the use of the district ; and every town may estab- 
lish and maintain a public school library, for the use of the 
inhabitants generally of the town, to be kept together at some 
convenient place, or be distributed into several parts, which may 
be transferred from time to time for the convenience of differ- 
ent districts or neighborhoods, under proper regulations. 

Modes of diffusing information. The teacher reports daily, 
in his school register, to parents and trustees ; the trustees, 
when called on, to the committee of the town \ the committee 
of the town annually, and the county inspectors, from time to 
time, to the State Commissioner ; and the State Commissioner 
annually to the Legislature, in a printed document, which is 
virtually a report both to the Legislature and the people. 

Such, in outIine,is the system of public schools now in opera- 
tion.. While the frame- work of the old system is substantially 
preserved, such new features are incorporated into it as experi- 
ence had proved to be necessaiy to. supply acknowledged de- 
fects, and to aid, invigorate and sustain what had proved to be 
useful. Some of these additions may require modifications, 
and other provisions more efficient may be needed to prompt 
and assist delinquent and backward towns and districts to come 
up to the average standard of the State. If the people and the 
legislature of Rhode Island are in earnest in the efforts recently 
put forth to do away at once and for ever the glaring inequali- 
ties in the condition and means of education which prevail in 
different sections of the State, and in different towns in the same 
section, and in different districts of the same town, they will 
provide for the uniform and vigorous administration of a system 
of public schools in every section, town and district. The 
experience of this State for two hundred years, during which 
this great interest was unrecognized and unregulated by law, 
proves conclusively that it cannot be safely left to be pro- 
vided for by the instinct of parental duty, or by the voluntary 
and unaided efforts of individuals and towns. If thus left, 
while a few will be educated at great expense, at home or 
abroad, the many will have but scanty and irregular instruc- 
tion ; and not a few will be doomed to the condition of unlet- 
tered ignorance. Even if |;eneral provision is made by law for 
the education of all the children of the State, such provision to 
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be efficient must connect e^ery citizen with its management, 
must be adapted to the local circumstances and wants of differ- 
ent towns and neighborhoods ; and by enlisting the vigilance 
of tax-payers and parents, be surrounded Vith the largest pos- 
sible amount of watchfulness, interest and affection. The 
schools established must be at once good and cheap, — good 
enough for the children of those who knpw what a good school 
is, and cheap enough to be within the reach of the poor — 
otherwise they can never become public or common schools, 
in the highest sense, where the children of all, rich and poor, 
the more and the less favored in outward circumstances, are 
welcomed to the same fountain of intellectual and moral life, 
and the ties and sympathies of mutual interest, friendship and 
dependence are nourished among the whole people, from 
earliest childhood. Unless this standard of excelleiijce can be 
reached, or at least approached, the appropriation from the 
general treasury will fail in its object, and the schools main- 
tained for two or three months in the year, under teachers 
young, inexperienced and unqualified, uncared for by parents, 
and unvisited by committees, will continue to prove in many 
towns, and more districts, costlj and delusive nullities, satisfy- 
ing the public conscience with the semblance of common 
schools, without removing the reproach of having persons, 
born on the soil of Rhode Island, unable to read and write. 
That the deficiencies in the schools are not exaggerated — that 
the conditions and elements which must exist and co-operate 
together before a good school can possibly exist, are not found 
at all in several towns, and in manjr districts in almost every 
town, and that there are modes within the reach of every 
town and district, authorized by the new act, by which these 
deficiencies can be supplied, and these conditions realized, will 
be seen in the following summary of the state of the public 
schools, and suggestions for their improvement. 

IV, 

In pursuing the practical operation of the system of public 
schools as it has been heretofore organized, with a view of sug- 
gesting improvement in the schools, in those details and influ<- 
ences, whose nice adjustment and harmonious working, are 
necessary to the production of the great result, the thorough, 
equal and universal elementary education of all the children 
of the State, I shall confine myself mainly to general results, 
and recommendations ; reserving to a subsequent Report, or to 
a document to be appended to this, a particular account of the 
state and means of education in each town, with suggestions 
of improvement modified to the peculiar circumstances c^ each. 
The facts and suggestions presented, are the result of my own 
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abeer Tacion and reflections, on a great variety of schools in 
every section of the State, for two years past, fortified or modi- 
fied by the written communications of teachers and commit- 
tees, from every to^n, in reply to circulars (Appendix i. and 
II.) addressed to them respecting (acts within their own per- 
sonal knowledge, and plans of improvement adapted to cir- 
cumstances of which they were the most competent judges. 

1. Organization. 
• Most of the deficiences in whole classes of schools, as well 
as the most glaring inequalities in the meaus and condition 
of education in different sections of the same town, and in dif- 
ferent towns, are the direct result of the organization through 
which the schools are conducted. Every town in this State is 
divided territorially into school districts, and with the excep- 
tion of four towns, the schools have heretofore been conducted 
by these districts, although but partially organized, or by a 
local committee, appointed to act for such districts. In the 
four instances where (he schools are administered by the town 
in its corporate capacity^ there is a much nearer approach to 
an equality of school privileges, a higher degree of excellence 
in all the constituents of good schools, and stronger evidence 
of progress, than in the towns where the district organization is 
virtually relied on. The districts as now constituted, differ 
from each other in territorial extent, number, occupation and 
pecuniary ability of the inhabitants, and more than all, in the 
degree of parental interest manifested in the public schools. 
Some districts enjoy in compactness and number of population, 
every facility for a gradation of schools, taught by competent 
teachers, through the year, and at the same time put up with 
one large school, for a few months in each year, because their 
several proportions of the state and town appropriations are in- 
suflicient to put the schools on a more liberal foundation, and 
the remaining districts are not willing, in town meeting, to vote 
a larger sum. In other districts the school is too small — the 
children, few in number, irregular in their attendance in inclem- 
ent seasons and bad state of the roads, are doomed to all the 
hardships of a poor school-house, an incompetent teacher, and 
the want of the stimulus and excitement which springs from a 
large number of the same age engaged in the same pursuits. 
Most of these inequalities could be easily obviated, were a 
school system to be introduced for the first time, with an appro- 
priation on the part of the State large enough to induce the 
towns to act with corresponding liberality ; and most of them 
can now be gradually removed, and the disadvantages to some 
extent, at least, be remedied. 

1. By the establishment of a sufficient number of schools of 
different grades at convenient locations, irrespective of district 
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lines, in all the small toWDs, and in every town where tfae 
majority of the voters are prepared to act liberally and effi- 
ciently on the subject. A good beginning made at any point-^ 
the fruits of but one good school, taught in a good school-house, 
by a good teacher, under thorough supervision, once seen in 
any section of the town, must inevitably be followed hy the 
introduction of the same or greater improvements in every 
other. The peculiar facilities of each section will be improved, 
and the natural disadvantages under which any portion may 
labor, will be obviated by special interference in its behalf. 

2. By the thorough organization of school districts, in every 
town where they must be continued, and especially in such 
towns where the majority are not prepared to act with liberal- 
ity and efficiency in behalf of public schools. In such towns 
those districts which are prepared to act should have every 
facility afforded, and not be kept down to the standard of the 
backward districts. To enable them to do this, a general 
revision of school districts is desirable, for the purpose of de- 
fining their boundaries more accurately,^ and of adjusting the 
size to the altered circumstances of the population. In such a* 
revision, the several districts into which a compact village ha« 
been heretofore divided, should be consolidated into one for 
the purpose of maintaining a gradation of schools ; small dis- 
tricts should whenever practicable, be enlarged so as to em- 
brace at least forty children of the proper school age, by add- 
ing portions of larger adjoining districts ; and the very small 
districts should be annexed' to others, where the same can be 
done without suHecting any of the children to an inconven- 
ient distance. Whenever a small district has been created 
under peculiar circumstances, and in other cases, where a few 
families by spirit and liberality, supply the natural deficiences 
of their position, it may be adivisable to continue such for the 
present. 

It will be the duty of the Commissioner in his addresses, 
circulars and reports, from time to time to call the attention of 
towns and districts to the manner in which their peculiar facil- 
ities can be improved, and their natural disadvantages can be 
obviated. 

^2. School-houses. 

LjJnder any plan of education, whether public or private, 
for every grade of school, whether elementary or superior. 
there must be a place where the school can be taught, ana 
common sense dictates that this place should be located, con- 
structed, and fitted up so as to promote, and not hinder, per- 
fect, and not defeat, the work to be. carried on within and 
about it It should be built for children, and for children 
differing in age, sex, size, and studies, and theriefore requiring 
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difiereni accommodations ; for children engaged sometimes in 
study and sometimes in recitation ; for children whose health 
and success in study require that they shall be frequently, and 
every day, in ihe open air, for exercise and recreation, and at 
all times supplied with pure air to breathe ; for children who 
are to occupy it in the hot days of summer, and the cold days 
of winter, and to occupy it for periods of time in dificrent parts 
of the day, in positions which become wearisome, if not in all 
respects comfortable, and which may affect symmetry of form 
and length of life, if the construction and relative heights of 
the seats and desks which they occupy, are not properly attend- 
ed to ; for children whose manners and morals. — whose habits 
of order, cleanliness and punctuality, — whose temper, love of 
study, and of the school, are in no inconsiderable degree affect* 
ed by the attractive or repulsive location and appearance, the 
inexpensive out-door arrangements, and the internal construc- 
tion of the place where they spend or should spend a large 
part of the most impressible period of their lives. This place 
too, it should be borne in mind, is to be occupied by a teacher 
whose own health and daily happiness is affected by most of 
the various circumstances .above alluded to, and whose best 
plans of order, classification, discipline and recitation may be 
utterly baffled, or gpreatly promoted, by the manner in which 
the schooUhoiise may be located, lighted, warmed, ventilated 
and seatedjj 

With these general views of school-architecture, let us con- 
trast the condition of the places where most of the public 
schools of the State were kept in the winter of 1843-^, as 
presented in an abstract of, the returns of teachers and commit- 
tees, corrected from notes taken during my first circuit through 
the several towns. 

As the schools were then organized, four hundred and five 
school-houses were required, whereas but three hundred and 
twelve were provided. Of these, twenty-nine were owned by 
towns in their corporate capacity; one hundred and forty-seven 
by proprietors ;• and one hundred and forty-five by school dis- 
tricts. Of two hundred and eighty school-houses from which 
full returns were received, including those in Providence, 
twenty-five were in very good repair; sixty-two were in ordina. 
ry repair; and eighty-six were pronounced totally unfit for, 
school purposes ; sixty-five were located in the public high- 
way, and one hundred and (eighty directly on the line of the 
road, without any yard, or out-buildings attached ; and but 
twenty-one had a play-ground enclosed. In over two hundred 
school-rooms, the average height was less than eight feet, 
without any opening in the ceilmg, or other effectual means 
for ventilation ; the seats and desks were calculated for more 
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than two pupils, arranged on twa or three sides of the room, 
and in most mstances, where the results of actual measurement 
was given, the highest seats were over eighteen inthes from 
the floor, and the lowest, except in twenty-five schools, were 
over fourteen inches for the youngest pupils, and these seats 
were unprovided with backs. Two hundred and seventy 
schools were unfurnished with a clock, blackboard, or ther- 
mometer, and only five were provided with a scraper and mat 
for the feet. In view of these facts, the following summary 
of the condition of the school-houses was given in my report 
on school-houses, which is repeated here, as still applicable to 
many places where the public schools are now taught. 

They are, almost universally, badly located, exposed to the 
noise, dust and danger of the highway, unattractive, if not 
positively repulsive in their external and internal appearance, 
and built at the least possible expense of material and labor. 

They are too small. There was no separate entry for boys 
and girls appropriately fitted up; no sufficient space for the 
convenient seating and necessary movements of the scholars ; 
no platform, desk, or recitation room for' the teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows were inserted on three 
or four sides of the room, without blinds or curtains to prevent 
the inconvenience and danger from cross-lights, and the ex- 
cess of light falling directly on the eyes or reflected from the 
book, and the distracting influence of passing objects and 
events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The purity of the atmos- 
phere is not preserved by providing for tne escape of such 
portions of the air as had become offensive and poisonous by 
the process of breathing, and by the matter which is constantly 
escaping from the lungs in vapor, and from the surface of the 
body in insensible perspiration. 

They are imperfectly warmed* The rush of cold air through 
cracks and defects in the doors, windows, floor and plastering 
is not guarded against. The air which is heated is already 
impure from having been breathed, and made more so by 
noxious gases arising from the burning of floating particles of 
vegetable and animal matter coming in contact with the hot 
iron. The heat is not eaually diffused, so that one portion of 
a school-room is frec^uentty overheated, while another portion, 
especially the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, properly made 
and adjusted to each other, and arranged in such a manner as 
to promote the comfort and convenience of the scholars, and 
the easy supervision on the part of the teacher. The seats are 
too high and too long, with no suitable support for the back, 
especially for the younger children. The desks are too 
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high for ibe «eat0, and are eiiher attached to the wall on three 
sides of the room, so that the faces of the scholars are turned 
from the teacher, and a portion of them at least are tempted 
constantly to look out at the windows, — or the seats are 
attached to the wall on opposite sides, and the scholars sit 
facing each other. The aisles are not so arranged that each 
scholar can go to and from his seat, change his position, have 
access, to his books, attend to his own business, be seen and 
approached by the teacher, without incommoding any other. 

They are not provided with blackboards, maps, clock, ther- 
mometer, and other apparatus and fixtures which are indis* 
pensable to a well regulated and instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out-door arrange- 
ments which help to promote habits of order, and neatness, 
and cultivate delicacy of manners and refinement of feeling. 
There are no verdure, trees, shrubbery and flowers for the eye; 
no scrapers and mats for the feet ; no hooks and shelves for 
cloaks and hats ; no well, sink, basin and towels to secure 
cleanliness; and no places of retirement for children of either 
sex. 

Such was the condition of most of the places where the 
public schools were kept in the winter of 1843--44, in the coun- 
ties of Kent, Washington and Newport, and in not a few dis- 
tricts in the counties of Providence and Bristol. In some dis- 
tricts, an apartment in ian old shop or dwelling-house was fitted 
up as a school-room ; and in eleven towns, the school-houses, 
such as they were, were owned by proprietors, to whom in 
many instances, the districts paid in rent a larger amount than 
would have been the interest on the cost of a new and 
commodious school-house. Since the passage of the Act of 
January, 1844, empowering school districts to purchase, repair, 
build and furnish school-houses, and since public attention was 
called to tlie evils and inconvenience of the old structures, and 
to better plans of construction and internal arrangement, by 
public addresses, and the circulation of documents, (Appendix 
XXI.) tlie work of renovation in this department of school im- 
provement haa gone on rapidly. If the same progress can be 
made for three years, more, Rhode Island can snow, in propor- 
tion to the number of school districts, more specimens of giood 
houses, and fewer dilapidated, inconvenient and unhealthy 
structures of this kind, tnan any. olber state. To bring aboot 
thus early this great and desirable result, I can suggest nothing 
beyond the vigorous prosecution of the same measures which 
have proved so successful during the past two years. 

1. The public mind in the backward districts must be arous- 
ed to an active sense of the close connection of a good schooU 
house with a good school, by addresses, discussions, convem* 
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tioa and printed doeuments on the subjeot, aqd by the actual 
results of such bouses in neighboring districts and towns. 

^ 3. Men of wealth and intelligence in their several neighbor- 
hoods, and capitalists, in villages where they have a pecuniary 
interest, can continue to exert their influence in this depart- 

^ ment of improvement. 

3. School committees of every town can refuse to draw 
orders in favor of any district which will not provide a healthy 
and convenient school-room for the children of the district ; 
and to approve plans for the repairs of an old, or the construc- 
tion of a new house, which are to be paid for by a tax on the 
property of the district, unless such plans embrace the essen- 
tial features of a good school-house. 

4. The Commissioner of Public Schools must continue to 
furnish gratuitously, plans and directions for the construction 
and arrangement of school-houses, and to call the attention of 
builders and committees to such structures as can be safely 
designated as models. 

Districts should make regulations to preserve the school- 
house and appendages from injury or defacement, and author- 
izing the trustees to make all necessary repairs, without the 
formality of a special vote on the subject. 

3. School attendance. 

After an efficient organization by which public schools can 
be instituted, and after healthy, attractive and convenient 
school-houses are provided, the next step is to secure the school 
attendance of all children of a projper school age, of both sexes, 
and in every condition in life. There are differences of opin- 
ion, not only as to what is attainable, but as to what is desira. 
ble in respect to the school attendance of children ; and par- 
4^0 ticularly as to the age, when it should commence. The fam* 
ily circle and the mother, are unquestionably the school, and 
the teacher of Ood's appointment, — the first and the best, for 
young children. Were every home surrounded by circum- 
stances favorable to domestic training, and had every mother 
the requisite leisure, taste and ability to superintend the proper 
truning of the feelings, manners, language and opening facul- 
ties of the young, their early school attendance would not be 
an object of great importance. But whatever may be the fact 
in a few homes, and with few moUiers, there can be no 
doubt, that in reference to many homes, so unfavorable are 
' many surrbundiiig circumstances, — so numerous are the tempt- 
ations in the street, from the example and teaching of low bred 
• idleness, — so incessant are the demands on the time and atten- 
tion of Uie mother of a family, that it is safe to say, that with 
the large majority of children, their school attendance should 
3 
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commence when ihey are five years oid. In the densely popa* 
lated sections of large cities, and in all manufacturing villages, 
provision should be made for the attendance and appropriate 
care and instruction of children, two and three years younger* 
No one at all familiar with the deficient household arrange- 
ments and deranged machinery of domestic life, of the ex- 
tremepoor, and ignorant, to say nothing of the intemperate, — 
of the examples of rude manners, impure and profane language, 
and all the vicious habits of low-bred idleness, which abound 
in certain sections of all populous districts, can doubt, that it is 
better for children to be removed as early and as long as pos- 
sible from such scenes and such examples, and placed in an 
infant or primary school, under the care and instruction of a 

^ kind, affectionate and skillful female teacher. 

p The primary object in securing the early school attendance 
of children, is not so much their intellectual culture, as the 
regulation of the feelings and dispositions, the extirpation of 
vicious propensities, the pre-occupation of the wilderness of the 
young heart with the seeds and germs of moral beauty, and 
the formation of a lovely and virtuous character by the habit- 
ual practice of cleanliness, delicacy, refinement, good temper, 
gentleness, kindness, justice and truth. The failure of much 
of our best school education in reference to moral character, is 
to be attributed to the pre-occupation of the ground by idle, 
vicious, and immoral habits acquired at home and in the street, 
before the precepts, example and training of the school com- 

A menced. 

Until children are ten or twelve years of age, they should be 
subjected to a regular, systematic and efllcient school training 
through the year, with such vacations as the health and recre- 
ation of the teacher may require. Except during the very hot 
days of summer, and the most inclement weather in winter, 
and the established or occasional bolydays, children should 
never require vacations on their own account. The daily ex- 
exr^ise of the school should not in any case overtask the brain, 
or weary the physical strength, beyond the power of the play- 
ground and the light slumbers of childhood to restore. They 
should leave the school, day after day, in the radiant health and 
buoyant spirits which nature associates with their years, when 
spent in obedience to her laws. 

After the age of ten or twelve, a portion of each year spent 
in the discharge of domestic duties at home, or in healthy labor 
in the field, the mill, the counting-room, or^the Workshop, 
under the direction and supervision of parents, or natural guar- 
dians, will prove of more service to the physical training of 
most children, and the formation of good practical habits of 
thought, feeling and action, than if spent over books in the 
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school-room; and especially, if spent in such school-rooms, and 
under such teachers as are now in too many districts in iliie 
and other states provided. 

♦ Every child should attend the best school, be it public or 
private; but other things being equal, a public school of the same 
grade will be found to be the best school ; and if it is the best 
school, in all the essential features of a school, the social and 
indirect benefits resultmg to the individual and to the commu- 
nity, from the early school association of all the children from 
the families of the poor and the rich, the more and the less 
favored in occupation and' outward circumstances, are such, 
that as far as practicable, all the children of a neighborhood 

should attend the public school. While connected with a 
school, every scholar should attend regularly and punctually, 
from the commencement of the term to the close, and during 
the school hours of each day. If the children of either sex are 
to be withdrawn early from school, this deprivation should fall 
on the boys, rather than the girls ; for the former can more 
easily supply the deficiencies of school education by improving 
the opportunities of self and mutual instruction which their 
occupation, and access to books, lectures, and the daily inter- 

# course with educated men, afford; and the latter, by im- 
proving for a longer period the privilege of good schools, will, 
in the relations of mothers and teachers, do more to improve 
and bless society, and determine the civilization of the next 
and all future generations, than the male sex, can do, however 

well educated, without the co operation of women. 

With these views as to the desirable standard of school 
attendance, let us see how far the state fell below it in 1844, 
and what are some of the means by which a nearer approach 
can be made in future years. 

The whole number of persons over four and under sixteen 
years of age, the ordinary but not exclusive subjects of school 
education, in the different towns of the state, including the 
city of Providence, was about 30,000. 

The whole number of persons of all ages who attended any 
school, public or private, any portion of the year, was 24,000. 
Of this number 21,000 were enrolled as attending the public 
schools, and 3,000 as receiving instruction at hoine, or in pri- 
vate schools^ of different grades, at periods of the year when 
the public schools were open. At other periods of the year the 
number attending private schools, taught by teachers of public 
schools, was much larger. 

Of the 21,(J00 connected with the public schools during the 
year, 18,000 only were between the ages of four and sixteen 
years. One-third of the whole number enrolled, attended 
school so irregularly, that the average attendance of children 
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of all ages in the public schools, did not exceed 13,500, or less 
than one-half of all the children of a proper school age. The 
number who attended school during the whcfle year, allowing 
for vacations of ordinary length, did not exceed 5,000, including 
scholars in primary schools, while more than 6,000 on an aver* 
age did not attend a public school three months in the year. 
Less than half of the whole number of scholars were girls. 
Of the scholars over sixteen years of age, the proportion of 
boys to the girls was as five to one. Of the scholars over ten 
years of age, the number of boys were to the girls as four to one. 

These results, although obtained from different sources of 
information, agree substantially with those presented in the 
annual returns made by school committees to the Secretary of 
State, for the same period, and are sufficiently accurate to sus- 
tain the following conclusions. 

1. Many children of a proper age did not attend any school, 
public or private, or receive suitable instniction at home during 
the year. 

The whole number thus absent from any regular or systematic 
means of education, cannot have been less than six thousand. 
Of this number two thousand were under the age of eight years, 
and three thousand over the age of twelve. It would have 
been better for the health, manners and morals of.most of those 
under eight years of age, to have been in good primary schools, 
such as should be engrafted upon the system of public instruc- 
tion, in every large neighborhood. Of those over twelve years 
of age, two-thirds at least were girls, and a large proportion of 
the whole number, both male and female, were employed in 
the field, the mill, or the workshop, for the pecuniary vahie of 
their labor. Many of them have attended school in former 
years, but so irregularly that their school education does not 
amount to any useful acquaintance with even the elementary 
branches of reading, writing and arithmetic, as ordinarily 
taught. A portion of this number would have attended the 
public school of their district, had it not been open for only a 
few weeks or months, and, during that time, crowded with 
scholars, of every age. The necessities of some families, and 
the business arrangements of employers will not allow of the 
withdrawal of all those employed in the mills at the same time. 
So if the public school in the agricultural district is open in the 
summer only, the older boys and girls cannot attend ; and if 
in the winter only, the younger children who live at a dis- 
tance, are virtually excluded. The remedy for this part of the 
evil, is to keep the public school open throughout the year. 
For those who cannot under any circumstances attend the day 
school, (although it is to be regretted that they should not 
attend a good school for even a few months in the year, at a 
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period of life when they would make the most valuable acqui- 
sition in knowledge, and master effectually its difficulties,) eve- . 
ning schools should be established. By means of such schools, 
the defective education of many of the youth of our manufac- 
turing population would be remedied, and their various trades 
and employments be converted into the most efficient instru- 
ments of self-culture. 

Although a much larger school attendance, both of children 
under eight and over twelve years, would undoubtedly be 
secured by the opening of permanent schools, both for children 
under eight and ten years, and for those over twelve, still this 
would not wholly cure the evil, which lies down deep in the 
cupidity and negligence of parents, and the change which has 
been wrought in the habits of society by the substitution of the 
cheaper labor of children and females, for the more expensive 
labor of able bodied men. The consciences of parents must be 
touched, — a public conscience on this subject must be created, — 
a wise forethought, as to the retribution which will one day 
visit society for the crime of neglected childhood, and the early 
and extensive withdrawal of females from schools, and their 
employment in large masses away from home and home occu- 
pations, must be awakened among capitalists, patriots and 
Christians. We have not yet begun to see the beginning of 
the end, A large number of the females heretofore employed 
in mills, have had an early, New England, domestic training, 
before engaging in their present occupation. But where can 
those who have spent their lives, from the age of eight or ten 
to twenty-one, in the routine of a. cotton mill, be trained to 
those intellectual and moral habits, which are essential to the 
management of a household, however small and humble, and - 
upon which the happiness of every home, however poor, 
' depends 1 

2. Many children, who should, and would under some cir- 
cumstances, be sent to the public schools, attended exclusively, 
private schools of different grades. 

» Most of the private schools in this state have their origin in 
the real or supposed deficiencies of the common schools, and 
four-fifths of them would disappear in six months, if the public 
schools were thoroughly organized, and liberally sustained 

> throughout the year. The peculiar views entertained by some 
parents in reference to the education of children, will always 
call for the establishment of a few private schools. In these, 
the accomplishments of education, which the great mass of 
society will not care to see provided for in a course of public 
instruction, can be given ; and here too, those teachers who 
have new views as to methods of instruction and discipline, 
which cannot be carried out in schools subject to certain gen- 
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eral regulations, as public schools must be, will find scope for 
the exercise of their talents. Improvements in education 
would be retarded, and the standard of education would be 

■ lowered by the utter abandonment of private schools. This 
view of the necessity and usefulness of private schools, does 
not preclude mv regarding the extent to which they are now 
patronized by the wealthy and educated families of the state, 
as at once the evidence of the low condition of the public 
schools, and the most formidable obstacle in the way of their 
rapid and permanent improvement. It draws off the means 
and the parental and public interest, which are requisite to 
make good public schools, and conveits them, in some places, 
avowedly, into schools for the poor. It classifies society at the 
root, by assorting children according to the wealth, education 
and outward circumstances of their parents, into different 
schools; and educates children of the same neighborhood differ- 

' ently and unequally. These differences of culture as to man- 
ners, morals, and intellectual tastes and habits, begun in child, 
hood, and strengthened by differences in occupation, which 
are detennined mainly by education, open a real chasna 
between members of the same society, broad and deep, which 
equal laws and political theories cannot close. The only way 
to prevent the continuance, or at least to diminish the amount 
of this social and political evil in future, is to do away with its 
cause — the necessity which now exists for so many private 
schools, and to equalize the opportunities of education. To 
accomplish this to the extent which is practicable and desira- 
ble, the public schools here, must be made at once cheap and 
good, by the .same or more efiicient steps which have made 

' them cheap and good elsewhere. 

3. Many children who were enrolled as scholars in public 
schools, attended for so few months in the year, and will have 
attended for so short a period of their lives, that their school 
education must necessarily be very limited, superficial and 
incomplete. 

Many children do not commence going to school for the first 
time, until they are six, seven or eight years of age, and not a 
few of this number, after attending school two, three and four 
months in the year, for three or four years of their lives, leave 
it for active employment in the field and workshop. The 
average length of the public schools in twenty-seven towns, in 
1844, was about four months. In 255 school districts, there 
was but one session of less than four months in the year, leav. 
ing a vacation of eight months. In 166 districts, the public 
schools were open but nine weeks in tlie year. Upwards of 
6,000 scholars attended public school less than three montlis ; 
while less than two thousand children, excluding the scholars 
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in the public schools of Providence, and of those diatricto where 
the public schools were kept through the year, attended school 
ei^ht mouths in the year. The general standard of attainment 
with scholars over eight years old, in most of ihe schools which 
I have visited, was at least three years below what it should 
have been, and what it would have been, if the same scholars 
had commenced goin^ to school when they were five years of 
age. There are certain school habits, of order, attention, and 
application, which can be more readily acquired, — certain 
elementary steps in language, which can be taken more 
easily by a child before than after they are seven or eight 
years old. The standard of scholarship in the schools, fell far 
short, both in quantity and quality, of what it might have been, 
if the older children of the neighborhood were continued in 
the winter schools for a few years longer. They leave school 
just at .that period of life when they would see the practical 
bearings of their studies, and have acquired the vigor of mind 
requisite to grapple with the real difficulties of science. 
' 4. Many scholars in public schools attended so irregularly 
from day to day, and with such want of punctuality at the 
opening of each term, and of each half day's session, and 
withdrew prematurely before the close of the term, or of the 
daily session, that they derived but little benefit from the 
schools, and greatly impaired the usefulness, and lowered the 
scholarship of the public schools. * 

The magnitude and diversified forms and relations of the 
evil here stated — its deep-seatedness in the school habits of 
society, and the irreparable nature of the injury which it in- 
flicts, cannot be overstated, and can with difiliculty be appre- 
ciated, except by those who have devoted particular attention 
10 the subject. 

Except in districts where there is a stated period for each 
school term to commence, much time is lost to individuals, and 
the whole school, before a sufllicient number of scholars have 
come together for the purposes of classification. In ninety-six 
districts, comprising in the aggregate 3,800 pupils, less than 
1,000 were present during the first week, and more than that 
number did not join until after the close of the third week of 
the term. In the same districu, 460 left school three weeks 
before the term closed. The average length of the school 
term in these districts, was thirteen weeks. But not only was 
the nominal length of the school term curtailed in this way, 
but a portion was clipped, both from the opening and close of 
every day's session. 

In fifty schools, in which these facts were carefully noted, 
until proper measures were taken to expose and remedy the 
evil, less than one-tenth of the scholars were in the school- 
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room within five minutes after the hour had arrived for open- 
ing the school ; less than one-half had come in at the close of 
twenty minutes ; and more than thirty minutes of the morning 
session was virtually lost to the whole school from delays or 
disturbances incident to tardiness on the part of a portion of 
the scholars, — with some of whom a want of punctuality had 
already become habitual. I have seldom visited a school 
during the first half of the morning session, without witnessing 
the interruption of the order, attention and exercises of the 
school, caused by the entrance of some delinquent scholar ; 
and although not to the same extent, the same interruption is 
repeated during the last half of the afternoon session, by the 
withdrawal of a larger or smaller number of scholars, on the 
pretence of business to be done, or distance to be traversed. 

But great as are these hindrances and interruptions, and the 
consequent loss of money, time and privileges to individuals, 
the school, and the public, they are few and small, compared 
with those which spring from irregularity of attendance. 
From the want of full and accurate sources of information, in 
school registers accurately kept for a series of years, the mag- 
nitude of this evil cannot be expressed in any statistical state- 
ment. A summary of the returns made by school teachers te 
the school committee of each town, and by them to the Secre- 
tary of State, shows that in 1845, out of 22,156 nominally con- 
nected with the public schools, the average attendance was 
only 14,528. 

But the results of my own inquiries and observations in more 
than one hundred schools, are still more unfavorable. In not 
a single instance, was the number of absentees at the time of 
my visit, less than one-fourth of the whole number of scholars 
enrolled; in more than one-half of the schools, it amounted 
to more than one-third of the whole number, and in the man- 
ufacturing villages, it never fell below one-half. Whenever a 
minute inquiry was instituted, it almost invariably appeared 
that every scholar had been absent during the term ; that a 
majority, even of those who were most constant in their attend- 
ance, were occasionally absent; that about one-third were 
habitually irregular; and that some who were counted as 
members of the school, came so seldom that their attendance 
might be regarded as visits, were it not that such visits prove 
too serious an annoyance and hindrance, both to scholars and 
teacher, to be designated by a word, which when used in con- 
nection with schools, ought to convey something more fre- 
quent and beneficial. I have seldom listened to a class reci- 
tation, in which one or more members of the class were not 
excused from even attempting to recite in their turn, or in 
which the teacher was not mortified at a baiting, blundering 
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answer from every fourth or fifth scholar, because of their 
having recently joined the school or been frequently absent. 
I have never been present at an examination or review of the 
studies of a term, or even of a previous week, in which it was 
not evident that whole chapters in text-boolcs, where every 
chapter was a new step in the development of a subject, had 
never been studied, — that explanations, and even practical 
illustrations by the teacher, of difiicult and important princi* 
pies had been lost to many scholars, and that even the valua- 
ble attainments of some of the best scholars were vitiated, in 
consequence of occasional or frequent absence, which had been 
permitted or required by parents or guardians. Nor have I 
found this evil confined to any particular grade of schools, 
whether elementarv or superior, private or public, although it 
prevails less in private than in public schools, and in good 
than in poor schools. The state of the school register, as to 
attendance, is of itself a pretty sure index of the character of 
a school. 

This irregularity of attendance, including the want of punc 
tuality in commencing, and closing the school term, and each 
half day's session, at the appointed time, prevents the early 
and systematic classification of a school, or aefeats, in a meas- 
ure, its object, when made. The difference of proficiency in 
the same class, between those who are regular in their attend- 
ance, and prepared by previous study for perfect recitations, 
and to comprenend the explanations of teachers, and those who 
are not thus regular and prepared, becomes as great between 

# members of difierent classes. The spirit of sympathy which 
works so powerfully and so happily in a large class, when all 
are pressing forward together in pursuit of a common object, is 
lost. The steady advance of the whole is arrested by the 
halu'ng, lagging recitations of every third or fourth member, 
who missed a previous lesson, or a still more important explan- 
ation by the teacher. A new class must be formed, or the 
same lesson must be assigned for a second and third time ; 
the same explanation must be repeated; the laggards fall 
still further in the rear, and the spirit of the whole class is 

4 broken. 

The individual who is thus irregular, loses that systematic train* 
ineof the several faculties of his mind which a regular course of 
school instruction should be framed to impart. There can be no 
continuity in the daily process, — each faculty cannot be exerci- 
sed in its appropriate study, pursued in its proper order, where 
there is a loss of every thira or fourth recitation. He cannot 
make himself thoroughly master of any subject, when his know- 
ledge of principles, as presented in text books, and explained by 
the teacher, is imperfect^ in consequence of chasms in lessons^ 
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and gaps in recitations. Degraded gradually from his first posi- 
tion, until he finds himself dragging at the heels of his class,-— 
visited with the displeasure and punishment of the teacher, for 
his repeated failures, heMoses that delicacy of feeling, — ^that sen- 
sitiveness to the good opinion of his associates and teacher* 
which is the motive to much noble conduct and effort in the 
younff,and finally becomes so reckless and hardened to reproof 
and shame, that he can stand up unabashed, and confess his 
ignorance, and it may be, glory in it. A disgust to study and 
the school) follows this loss of self-respect ; habits of truancy 
are acquired, and by and by he is turned out upon society, a 
pest and a burden, — a prepared victim of idleness, vice and 
crime. The consequences of irregular and unseasonable attend- 
ance, are not always so disastrous, but the business of daily life 
is constantly arrested and deranged by the bad habits of mental 
I and moral discipline, which it helped to form. 

To the teacher, this practice is a source of much additional labor 
perplexity and disappointment. His best plans for economizing 
his time and efforts, by actine on masses of scholars, instead of 
individuals, are defeated. The discipline, attention and order of 
exercises for the whole school are disturbed, by late attendance. 
His interest in the daily recitations of his classes, is dampened 
by the number who arc absent or who are not properly prepar- 
ed ; and at the close of the term, and especially if there is a pub- 
lic examination, he is mortified that after all his efforts, he is 
obliged to apologize for the large number of Scholars who have 
absented themselves from the consciousness of their own defi- 
ciencies, and for the repeated failures in those who are present. 
The committee is disappointed, and parents are disposed to 
complain ; and not unfrequently the loudest complaints come from 
parents who tolerated, even if they did not require the occasional 
and frequent absence of their children, whose irregularity in 
various ways, has occasioned all the disappointment. 

To the community, as a district, town and state, this irregu- 
lar school attendance is a loss, great and irreparable, in every 
aspect in which it can be viewed. It is a loss or a forfeiture of 
money, of time, of precious privileges, and above all, .of that 
general virtue and intelligence, which is at once the wealth, 
security and glory of a state. School-houses have been built 
and furnished at an aggregate cost of not less than two hundred 
thousand dollars, and the schools are maintained at an annual 
expense of not less than sixty thousand dollars; and yet one-third 
of this sum is practically thrown away, and with it a proper- 
tionate waste ot the precious opportunities of early life. Were 
the school districts and children of a particular section of the 
State, to be visited exclusively with this loss, a remonstrance, 
loud and earnest enough to be heard and heeded, would come 
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op from every tax-payer and parent, aj^ainst the continuance of 
such bad financiering, and the curse of such a withering, intel- 
lectual and moral blight. But the loss of money,— of the privi- 
leges of the school, and of the seed time of so many children, is 
as great and as real, although spread through every school dis- 
trict, and impairing and darkening in advance the aggregate 
intelligence and virtue of the whole people. 

To remedy a state of things, so far removed from the true idea 
of school attendance, — so adverse to the successful operation of 
a system of public instruction, and so inwrought into the school 
habits of society, must be the work of time and of many agen- 
cies. Measures must be taken to ascertain and make known 
the extent of the evil, — its diversified forms and influences, — the 
causes which produce or aggravate it, and the remedies which 
have proved elsewhere successful in removing or diminishing it. 
All the authorities and interests recognized m the organization 
and administration of the school system, must be enlisted in 
securing a proper school attendance, without which liberal ap- 
propriations, school-houses, teachers and supervision will fail m 
making public schools universal blessings. 

The State has already done something, and prepared the way 
for still more direct and efficient action on the subject, in the 
several towns and districts. The school law now provides that 
the public schools shall be maintained for at least four months in 
the year; — that a register of the daily attendance of every scholar 
in any public school, shall be kept by the teacher ; — that one- 
half of the money appropriated by the state, shall be distributed 
among the school districts, according to the average daily attend- 
ance of scholars in each; and that school committees shall make 
all necessary regulations respectins the admission and attend- 
ance of pupils, and submit an annual report on the condition and 
improvement of the schools, in which so important a feature as 
school attendance must necessarily be discussed. 

If the several towns will act out to the full circumference of 
the power and duty with which they are clothed, in respect to 
this and other matters relating to public schools, the evils of 
irregular and unseasonable attendance can be immediately and 
largely diminished. They can direct that a census of all the 
children between the ages of three and fifteen or sixteen years, 
shall be taken annually, including the name and age of each per-, 
son, and the name, occupation and residence of the parents and 
guardians. Such a census will indicate the school wants of the 
town, and will be useful in determining the arrangement of 
schotil districts, — the location and size of school-bouses, — the 
grade of school and kind of teachers required, and the proper 
distribution of the school money of the town. They can make 
provision for a sufficient number of schools^ of different grades^ 
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80 as to hold out sufficient inducement for the attendance of the 
young, as wetl as the oidest children. They can determine that 
the schools shall be open both in the summer and winter, so as to 
allow of the attendance of those who could not -attend, if there 
was but one session in the year. They can increase the induce- 
ment to punctual attendance held out in the rule of distribution 
established by the State, by oflfering a premium to be divided 
among the two or three districts which shall secure the largest 
average attendance for a specified number of months in the year. 
They can appoint to the office of school committee, persons of 
experience, intelligence, and interest in the subject, and sustain 
them in adopting and enforcing such regulations as they may 
think necessary to secure good school-houses, well-qualified 
teachers, and a lai^ge and punctual school attendance, in the 
several districts. 

School districts can co-operate in this work. They can, in 
many instances, continue the school through the year, and in ail 
cases vote to have two sessions in the course of the year. They 
can provide in all cases, healthy and attractive school-houses, so 
that children need not be necessarily detained from school by 
sickness, caused by being immersed in an unventilated and over- 
heated atmosphere, or acquire a distaste to study and the school, 
in consequence of these being associated only with aching bones 
and other discomforts of tl^ school-room. They can employ 
none but well-qualified teachers — and no teacher is well-qualified 
for a district school who cannot attach children to himself and 
the school, and interest them in their studies. They can estab- 
lish a small rate of tuition, payable in advance, anct thus bring to 
bear on parents the motive for continuing their children regularly 
at school, which operates so happily in most private schools. 
Should this expedient be adopted, for the purpose of increasing 
the school funds of the district, and interesting parents in the 
school, it should be so small as to be within reach of all, and 

?iyment should be required in advance for the whole term, 
hey can have public meetings for the consideration of topics 
relating to the condition and improvement of the schools, and a 
public examination at the close of each school term, at which 
the register of attendance can be read. They can sustain the 
school committee of the town, and the teacher of the school, in 
carrying out the regulations which may have been adopted by 
the proper authority. 

Among the subjects which should be embraced in a system 
of town and district regulations, are the following: (Appendix 
Number xv.) 

1. The period of the year when the schools shall be open. 
This cannot be safely left to the action of school districts, for the 
children of a large minority are in this way frequently deprived 
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of the privileges of a public scfaool. The eonvenience of all will 
be consulted by a school term in summer, and another in winter. 

2. A regular time for the admission of pupils, such as the first 
week of the term ; and the first Monday of every month, on the 
written permission of the trustees, and at no other time. 

The arrangements of the teacher must be made in reference 
to those who are present, and he ought to know what the classi- 
fication of his school, the length, and order of each exercise will 
be, for at least the month in advance, if he is to economize his 
time and labor. 

3. A regular time for beginning the exercises of the school in 
the morning and afternoon, and the exclusion for the halfday, of 
any scholar who is not in the school-room at the appointed time, 
or, if this should be thought too strict, admission might be given 
on the written or personal application of the parent in behalf of 
the pupil. 

It will be hard for a scholar who is five or ten minutes behind 
the time, to find the door closed, but it is harder still for the 
teacher to be annoyed, and the attention of the whole school, 
and the exercise of a class disturbed at frequent intervals, during 
the first half of each session, by the late entrance of such schol- 
ars. Investigation has shown that most cases of tardiness arise 
out of nefflect, rather than inability to leave home in season, or 
from the habit of loitering by the way. Experience has proved 
that where there is a certainty of the doors being closed at an 
appointed hour, that parents will shape their household arrange- 
ments, and scholars will perform their accustomed duties, so as 
to reach the school in season. This rule has operated well 
wherever it has been tried, and as might have been anticipated, 
the cases of exclusion are more frequent among children who 
live near, than those who live most remote from the school. In 
the winter season, the exercises might be opened fifteen minutes 
later. 

4. A forfeiture of the privileges of the school for the next 
school month or term, to follow a specified number of absences 
(as for instance, five half days,) from school, in four successive 
weeks, except for personal sickness, or sickness or death in the 
family. The dismissal of a scholar during school hours, by the 
request of parents or guardians, should be regarded as an ab-, 
sence for the half day. 

This rule has been readily acquiesced in by parents, when they 
have seen the necessity which called for its adoption, and been 
made acquainted with its beneficial operation on the school; and 
in all cases, they should be informed and interested, so as to ex- 
tend their co-operation. They must be made t^ understand 
what is meant by the proper school attendance of children, and 
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the waste erf* time, money and precious privileges involved in 
even their necessary absence from school, during a certain period 
of their lives. They must be made to see that even a short period 
of each year devoted to steady, unbroken attendance, in which 
not a day or an hour is lost but from extreme necessity, is worth 
more to a child's mind, habits and education, than whole years 
of nominal connection with a school, interrupted by frequent 
absences. To secure the advantages of this punctual, and assid- 
uous attendance, they must see the necessity of subordinating 
their household arrangements, and their own business and con* 
venience, to some extent, to the hours of the school, and in inclem- 
ent weather and bad state of the roads, of assisting their children 
in getting to school. They must see the irreparable wrong done 
to their own children, by encouraging a growing distaste to study 
and the school, by allowing their scKool attendance to depend 
on whim and caprice, or some trifling service they may render 
about home. They must see the flagrant injustice which is 
done to those children who are regular and diligent scholars, bv 
having their recitations interrupted, — their progress arrested, 
and more than a proper share of the teachei^s attention appro- 
priated by scholars who are habitually late and irregular. 
They must understand that a public school, like every other 
public institution, must be subject to certain regulations for its 
proper management, and that no individual can claim his share in 
Us privileges except as subject to these regulations, and under no 
circumstances so as to deprive others of their equal rights in the 
same. 

6. A register or record of attendance, in which the teacher 
shall enter the name, age, studies, date of entrance, and each 
half day's absence, of each pupil, together with the name of the 
parent, or guardian. 

To secure uniformity in the mode of carrying out these and 
the following regulations, and to abridge as far as possible the 
labor of the teacher in both, books properly prepared, and large 
enough to last for several years, with minute directions for their 
use, should be furnished to each district, by the Commissioner of 
Public Schools, at the expense of the State.*" Teachers can 

* Some progress has been made in preparing a District School Register, in 
which the following items can be entered. I, A Plan of the Town. 2. Names 
>of the School Committee. 3. Regulations of the School Committee, as to attend- 
ance, classification, studies, books, &.c. 4. Number, plan and description of the 
District, 5. Names of Trustees and other officers of the District. 6. Regula- 
tions of the District and of the Trustees. 7. Name, occupation and residence of 
parents or guardian of every scholar. 8. Name, age, date of entrance and with- 
drawal from school, each half day *s attendance, or absence, and the studies pur- 
sued by each scholar. 9. The average and aggregate attendance, number of 
scholars in each study, the number under four and over sixteen years, &c., num- 
ber of each sex, &c. 10. Length of school term in half days, days and weeks, 
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avail themselves in this and in some other departments of disci- 
pline and general management, of the services of the older 
pupils. 

6. A class record, in which the teacher shall enter a classifi- 
cation of his school, according to the attainments of his scholars 
in the several studies pursued ,^-the presence or absence of each 
member of the class at recitations, and the character of each 
recitation made ; and every scholar should be required to p^- 
pare and recite out of school hours any lesson recited by his 
class during his absence. 

7. A weekly or monthly report to parents, containing a sum- 
mary for the week or month previous, of the registers of attend- 
ance and recitation, to which might be added a column for be- 
havior. 

It would be still better if parents could be informed on the 
same half day, or day, of the absence of their children. This 
would be an effctual check on truancy. This information could 
be given by pupils living in the same neighborhood, personally, 
or by leaving a note at the home of the absentees. 

8. The establishment of certain holidays on which all the 
echools may be dismissed, and on lio other days, except by 
written permission of the proper committee. 

1 hese, and similar regulations, modified to suit the peculiar 
circumstances of each town, with exceptions in favor of dis- 
tricts, where peculiarities of occupation or other causes, may 
render a compliance with them impossible,wiIl help to remove 
one of the greatest impediments to the progress of public 
schools. But independent of these regulations, or in co-op* 
eration with them, very much may be done by teachers. They 
can from time to time, by explaining the evils of irregular and 

and the number of scholars who attended one week, number who attended two 
weeks, number who attended three weeks, &c. 11. The name, age, date of cer- 
tificate, and by whom signed, number of years* experience in this and other 
schools, compensation, &.C. of the Teacher. 12. Date when visited, and names 
of ofiicial visiters. 13. Names of parents and other visiters. In addition to 
these items, there will be a place to enter a description of the school-house, a 
catalogue of the school-library, and apparatus belonging to the district, remarks 
by the school committi^es, county inspectors, and State Commissioner, with hints 
and suggestions for the use of the teacher. It is believed, that a book in which 
these and other particulars can be entered, and large enough to last for five years, 
can be got up, in substantial binding, and furnished to each district, so as not to 
cost over fifty cents. 

Until something of the kind is prepared with special reference to the school 
districts of this State, the School Register, and School 1«edger, prepared and 
published by O. O. Wickham, 79 Fulton Street, New York, are cordially recom* 
mended to teachers and school committees. Mr. Wickham has also for sale 
"School Cards," "Teacher's Tokens," "Kdacational Incentives,'* and other 
ingenious plans to aid the teacher, and afford encouragement to the intellectual 
exertions, and moral growth of pupils, and win the co-operation of parents and 
guardians. > 
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unaeasonable attendance, to individuals, classes, and the whole 
school, create a public opinion in favor of punctual and regular 
attendance. They can graduate the relative standing of 
scholars, to some extent, in reference to attendance. They 
can be punctual themselves, and by a strict adherence to the 
rules of the school, commencing at the appointed time, and 
never detaining the classes, without special reasons stated at 
the time, and if possible, without their willing acquiescence, 
beyond the hour for dismission. They can always be present 
before the hour for opening the schools, to see that the room is 
swept, the fires made, and all things in order for the day's 
work. They can introduce from time to time, at or before the 
time for commencing the regular exercises, some new study or 
exercise, which the pupils will feel it a privilege to pursue, or 
share in, such as music, drawing, experiments in natural 
science, &c. and which they can pursue or see only by being 
punctual. They can early establish relations of confidence, 
affection and respect between themselves and their pupils, and 
make the school-room the home of good feeling, cheerfulness 
and happiness to all — the place to which they will be drawn 
by the ties of affection, and not avoid as a house of confine- 
ment and correction. They can keep parents constantly ad- 
vised of the attendance and progress of their children, and in 
every possible way cultivate their acquaintance, and secure 
their co-operation. The earlier a right state of feeling between 
parents and teachers can be established, — the earlier the home 
and the school can be brought into their natural alliance in the 
promotion of a common object, the better. It is only when 
parents and teachers, — the home and the school perform their 
separate and appropriate functions with such intelligence and 
rigor, that the good commenced by the one, is continued and 
completed by the other, and the errors or deficiencies of either 
are mutually corrected and supplied, that the culture of the 
heart, the development and strengthening of the mental facul- 
ties, the systematic training to virtuous and useful habits, of 
the children of the community, can be completely attained. 

Even when all these expedients and agencies have been 
resorted to, so long as there are ignorant, negligent, intemper- 
ate and vicious parents, or orphan children uncared for by the 
wealthy and benevolent, there will be tardy, irregular, and 
truant scholars, or children who will not be found connected 
at all with any school, and yet have no regular employment 
Accustomed as many such children have been from infancy to 
sights and sounds of open and abandoned profligacy, trained 
to an utter want of self-respect, and the decencies and propri- 
eties of life, as exhibited in dress, person, manners and lan- 
guage, strangers to those motives of self-improvement which 
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spring from a sense of social, moral and religioua obligation, 
tneir regeneration involves the harmonious co-operation of 
earnest philanthropy, missionary enterprise, and sanctified 
wisdom. The distVicts of ail our large cities where this class 
of children are found, are the appropriate field of home mis- 
sions, of unobtrusive personal effort and charity, and of system- 
atized plans of local benevolence, embracing friendly inter- 
course with parents, an affectionate interest in the young, the 
gathering of the latter into week-day, infant, and primary 
schools, and schools where the use of the needle, and other 
forms of labor appropriate to the sex and age of the pupils can 
be given, the gathering of both old and young into Sabbath 
schools, and worshipping assemblies, the circulation of books 
and tracts, other than of a strictly religious character, the en- 
couragement of cheap, innocent and humanizing games, 
sports and festivities, the obtaining employment for adults 
who may need it, ai^d procuring situations as apprentices, 
clerks, &c. for such young persons as may be qualified by age, 
capacity and character. By individual efforts and the com- 
bined efforts of many, working in these and other ways, from' 
year to year, these m qraj jungl es can be broken up, — these 
infected districts can be'purified,— these waste places of society 
can be reclaimed, and many abodes of penury, ignorance and 
vice can be converted by education, economy and industry, 
into homes of comfort, peace and joy. 

When the missionary, philanthropist and teacher have done 
all this, and more, there will be cases of truancy and vagabond- 
ism which can only be reached by the stern summons and the 
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strong arm of the law. For such cases, one or more institutions, 
similar to the ^^Farm School," near Boston, or the " Reform 
Schools," or "Schools of Industry," in some paits of Europe, 
should be provided, where these young barbarians can be 
tamed into the manners and habits of civilized life, and society 
be saved from the revenge which they will otherwise wreak 

9 upon its peace for their neglected childhood. 

« When all these expedients and plans have failed, the law of 
self-preservation imperiously demands that political institutions, 
which are embodiea in written constitutions and laws, should 
not pass into the keeping of juries, witnesses, and electors, who 
cannot write the verdict they may render, or read the vote they 
may cast into the ballot box. The right of suffrage should be 
withheld from such as can not give the lowest evidence of 

» school attendance and proficiency. 

4. Classification. 

To make the school attendance of children in the highest 
degree serviceable, in the right training of their intellectual 
and moral nature, they should go through a regular course of 
instruction, in a succession of classes and schools, arranged ac- 
cording to similarity of age, studies and attainments, under 
teachers possessing the qualifications best adapted to each 
grade of school. This subject has been alluded to in connec- 
tion with the external organization of schools, the construction 
of school-houses, and the regular attendance of children at 
school, but its relations to good discipline, and thoroughness 
and extent of instruction demand a more particular consider- 
ation. Its almost universal neglect explains the failure of 
ttiany schools, even when provided with good school-houses, 
and, in some respects, well qualified teachers. Its practical 
Kcognition would be followed immediately by extensive, 
thorough and permanent improvement in more than half of the 
school districts of the state, and have a beneficial influence 
upon all. 

What then was the condition of the public schools in respect 
to classification in 1844? Out of three hundred and fourteen 
districts, in which public schools were kept during the year, 
only fourteen employed more than one teacher. We need but 
look into any one of the other three hundred districts, to be 
satisfied that something should be done to reduce the multipli- 
city and variety of cares and duties which press at one and the 
same time, and all the time, upon the attention of the teacher, 
and to introduce more of system and permanency into the 
arrangement of classes and studies in all the schools. No 
matter whether the school be large or small, there will be 
found collected into one apartment, under one teacher^ chil- 
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dren of both sexes, and of every age from four years and under, 
to sixteen years and upwards. 

This variety of age calls for a multiplicity of studies, from 
the alphabet to the highest branches ever, pursued in well 
regulated academies. The different studies require at least a 
corresponding number of classes; and in most schools the 
number of classes actually required, is more than doubled by 
the diversity of books, and of different editions of the same 
book, in which the same studies are pursued by different 
scholars. The number of classes are again increased by the 
differing attainments of scholars in the same study, arising out 
of differences in school attendance, parental co-operation, in- 
dividual capacity and habits of attention. Each class requires 
a separate recitation, and in those studies, such as arithmetic 
and penmanship, in which no classification is attempted, the 
teacher will be obliged to give individual assistance to as many 
scholars as may be pursuing them, which is never less than 
one-half of the whole school. With so many causes at work 
to prevent the teacher from acting on any considerable num- 
ber at a time, he is obliged to carry forward his school by indi- 
vidual recitations and assistance. Out of one hundred and 
sixty schools, from which information on this point was ob- 
tained, in 1844, there were fifty schools containing more than 
seventy scholars, in which the number of distinct recitations, 
includmg the classes in reading and spelling, and eitcluding 
the attention given to pupils in arithmetic and penmanship, 
averaged as high as twenty-three in each half day; there were 
one hundred and ten, numbering over fifty scholars, in which 
the average exceeded seventeen. The amount of time in a half 
day's session,* which can be made available for purposes of 
recitation, in most schools, with the utmost diligence on the 
part of the teacher, does not exceed one hundred and fifty 
minutes, and much of this is lost in calling and dismissing the 
classes, and in beginning and ending the lessons, so that an 
equitable distribution of the tocher's time and attention, gives 
but a small fragment to each class, and still less to each indi- 
vidual. The disadvantages under which pupils and teachers 
labor, in consequence of this state of things, are great and 
manifold. 

There is a large amount of physical suffering and discom* 
fort, as well as great hindrances in the proper arrangement of 
scholars and classes, caused by crowding the older and younger 
pupils into the same school-room, without seats and furniture- 
appropriate to either ; and the greatest amount of suffer- 
ing and discomfort falls upon the young, who are least able to 
bear it, and who, in consequence, acquire a distaste to study 
and the schoolroom. 
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The work of education goings on in auch schools, cannot be 
appropriate and progressive. There cannot be a regular 
course of discipline and instruction, adapted to the age and 
proficiency of pupils — a series of processes, each adapted to 
certain periods in the development of the mind and character, 
the first intended to be followed by a second, and the second 
by a third, — the latter always depending on the earlier, and 
all intended to be conducted on the same general principles, 
and by methods varying with the work to be done, and the 
progress already made. 

With the older and younger pupils in the same room, there 
cannot be a system of discipline which shall be'equally well 
adapted to both classes. If it secures the cheerful obedience 
and subordination of the older, it will press with unwise sever- 
ity upon the younger pupils. If it be adapted to the physical 
wants, and peculiar temperaments of the young, it will endan* 
ger the &[ood order, and habits of study, of the more advanced 
pupils, by the frequent change of posture and position, and 
other indulgences which it permits and requires of the former. 

With studies ranging from the alphabet and the simplest 
rudiments of knowledge, to the higher branches of an English 
education, a variety of methods of instruction and illustration 
are called for, which are seldom found together, or in an equal 
degree, in the same teacher, and which can never be pursued 
With equal success in the same school-room. The elementary 
principles of knowledge, to be made intelligible and interest- 
ing to the young, must be presented by a large use of the 
oral and simultaneous methods. The higher branches, espe- 
cially all mathematical subjects, require patient application 
and habits of abstraction, on the part of the older pupils, 
which can with difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils, 
amid a multiplicity of distracting exercises, movements and 
sounds. The recitations of this class of pupils, to be profitable 
and satisfactory, must be conducted in a manner which requires 
time, discussion and explanation^ and the undivided attention 
both of pupils and teacher. 

From the number of class and individual recitations, to be 
attended to during each half day, these exercises are brief, 
hurried and of little practical value. They consist, for the 
most part, of senseless repetitions of the words of a book. 
Instead of being the time and place where the real business of 
teaching is done, where the ploughshare of interrogation is 
driven down into the acquirements of each pupil, and his abil- 
ity to comprehend clearly, remember accurately, discriminate 
wisely, and reason closely, is cultivated and tested, — ^^where 
the difficult principles of each lesson are developed and illus- 
trated, and additional information imparted, and the mind of 
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the teacher brought in direct contact with the mind of each 
pupil, to arouse, interest and direct its opening powers — ^instead 
of all this and more, the brief period passed in recitation, con- 
sists, on the part of the teacher, of hearing each individual and 
class in regular order, and quick succession, repeat words from 
a book 3 and on the part of the pupils, of saying their lessons^ 
as the operation is significantly described by most teachers, 
when they summon the class to the stand. In the mean time 
the order of the school must be maintained, and the general 
business must be going forward. Little children without any 
authorized employment for their eyes and hands, and ever 
active curiosity, must be made to sit still, while every muscle is 
aching from suppressed activity ; pens must be mended, copies 
set, arithmetical difficulties solved, excuses for tardiness or ab- 
sence received, questions answered, whisperings allowed or 
suppressed, and more or less of extempore discipline adminis* 
tered. Were it not a most ruinous waste of precious time, — 
did it not involve the deadening,crushing, distorting, dwarfing 
of immortal faculties and noble sensibilities, — were it not an 
utter perversion of the noble objects for which schools are in- 
stituted, it would be difiicult to conceive of a more diverting 
farce than an ordinary session of a large public school, whose 
chaotic and discordant elements had not been reduced to 
system by a proper classification. The teacher, at least the 
conscientious teacher, thinks it any thing but a farce to him. 
Compelled to hurry from one study to / another, the most 
diverse, — from one class to another, requiring a knowledge of 
methods altogether distinct, — from one recitation to another, 
equally brief and unsatisfactory, one requiring a liveliness of 
manner, which he does not feel and cannot assume, and the 
other closeness of attention and abstraction of thought, which 
he cannot give amid the multiplicity and variety of cares,— 
from one case of discipline to another, pressing on him at the 
same time, — he goes through the same circuit day after day, 
with a dizzy brain and aching heart, and brings his school to a 
close with a feeling, that with all his diligence and fidelity, he 
has accomplished but little good. 

But great as are the evils of a want of proper classification of 
schools, arising from the causes already specified, these evils 
are aggravated by the almost universal practice of employing 
one teacher in summer, and another in winter, and different 
teachers each successive summer and winter. "Whatever pro- 
gress one teacher may make in bringing order out of the 
chaotic elements of a large public school, is arrested by the 
termination of his school term. His experience is not availa- 
ble to his successor, wb^ does not come into the school until 
after an interval of weeks or months, and in the mean time the 
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former teacher has left the town or state. The new teacher is 
a stranger to the children and their parents, is unacquainted 
with the system pursued by his ptedecessor, and has himself 
but little or no experience in the business ; in consequence, 
chaos comes back again, and the confusion is still worse* con- 
founded by the introduction of new books, for every teacher 
prefers to teach from the books in which he studied, or which 
he has been accustomed to teach, and many teachers cannot 
teach profitably from any other. Weeks are thus passed, in 
which the school is going through the process of organization, 
and the pupils are becoming accustomed to the methods and 
requirements of a new teacher — some of them are put back, or 
ma.de to retrace their studies in new books, while others are 
pushed forward iilto studies for which they are not prepared; 
and at the end of three or four months, the school relapses into 
chaos. There is constant change, but no progress. 

This want of system, and this succession of new teachers, 
goes on from term to term, and year to year — a process which 
would involve any other interest in speedy and utter ruin, 
where there was not provision made for fresh material to be 
experimented upon, and counteracting influences at work to 
restore, or at least obviate the injury done. What other 
business of society could, I will not say, prosper, but escape 
utter wreck, if conducted with such want of system, — with such 
constant disregard of the fundamental principle of the division 
of labor, ^nd with a succession of new agents every three 
months, none of them trained to the details of the business, 
each new agent acting without any knowledge of the plan of 
bis predecessor, or any well settled plan of his own! The 
public school is not an anomaly, an exception, among the great 
interests of society. Its success or failure depends on the ex- 
istence or absence of certain conditions; and if complete failure 
does not follow the utter neglect of these conditions, it is be- 
cause every term brings into the schools a fresh supply of 
children to be experimented upon, and sweeps away others 
beyond the reach of bad school instruction and discipline; and 
because the minds of some of these children, are, for a portion 
of each day left to the action of their own inherent forces, and 
the more kindly influences of nature, the family and society. 

Among these conditions of success in the operation of a 
system of public schools, is such a classification of the scholars 
as shall bring a larger number of similat age and attainments, 
at all times, and in every stage of their advancement, under 
teachers of the right qualifications, and enable these teachers 
to act upon numbers at once, for years in succession, and carry 
them all forward effectually together, in a regular course of 
inetruction. 
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The great principle to be regarded in the classification, either 
of the schools of a town or district, or of scholars in the same 
school, is equality of attainments, which will generally include 
those of the same age. Those who have gone over substan- 
tially the same ground, or reached or nearly reached the same 
point of attainment in several studies, should be put together, 
and constitute, whenever their numbers will authorize it, one 
school. These again should be arranged in different classes, 
for it is seldom practicable, even if it were ever desirable, to 
have but one class in every study in the same grade of school. 
Even in very large districts, where the scholars are promoted 
from a school of a lower grade to one of a higher, after being 
found qualified in certain studies, it is seldom that any consid- 
eraUe numbei will have reached a common standard of scholar- 
ship in all their studies. The same pupil will have made very 
different progress in different branches. He will stand higher 
in one and lower in another. By arranging scholars of the 
same general division in different classes, no pupil need be 
detained by companions who have made, or can make less 
progress, or be hurried over lessons and subjects in a superficial 
manner, to accommodate the more rapid advancement of 
others. Although ecjuality of attainment, should be regarded 
as the general principle, some regard should be paid to age, 
and other circumstances. A large boy of sixteen, from the 
deficiency of his early education, which may be his misfortune 
and not nis fault, ought not to be put into a school or class of 
little children, although their attamments may be in advance 
of his. This step would mortify and discourage him. In such 
extremeca8es,that arrangement will be best which will give the 
individual the greatest chance of improvement, with the least 
discomfort to himself, and hindrance to others. Great disparity 
of age in the same class, or the same school, is unfavorable to 
uniform and efllcient discipline, and the adaptation of methods 
of teaching, and of motives to application and obedience. Some I 
regard, too, should be had to the preferences of individuals, 
especially among the older pupils, and their probable destina^ 
tion in life. The mind comes into the requisitions of study 
more readily, and works with higher results, when led onward 
by the heart; and the utility of any branch of study, its rela- 
tions to future success in life, once clearly apprehended, be- 
comes a powerful motive to effort. ^j 
f Each class in a school should be as large as is consistent 
with thoroughness and minuteness of individual examination, 
and practicable, without bringing together individuals of diverse 
capacity, knowledge and habits of study. A good teacher can 
teaeh a class of forty with as much ease ad a class of ten, and 
with far more profit to each individual, than if the same amount 
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• of time was divided up among four classes, each containing 

one fourth of the whole number. When the class is large, 
there is a spirit, a glow, a struggle which can never be infused 
or called forth in a small class. Whatever time is spent upon 
a few, which could have been as profitably spent on a larger 
number, is a loss of power and time to the extent of the num- 
ber who were not thus benefited. The recitations of a large 
class must be more varied, both as to order, and methods, so as 
to reach those whose attention would wander if not under the 
pressure of constant excitement, or might become slothful 
from inaction or a sense of security. Some studies will admit 
« of a larger number in a class than others. 

The number of classes for recitation in the same apartment, 
by one teacher, should be small. This will facilitate the proper 
division of labor in instruction, and allow more time for each 
class. The^ teacher entrusted with the care of but few studies, 
and few recitations, can have no excuse but indolence, or the 
want of capacity, if he does not master these branches thorough- 
ly, and soon acquire the most skilful and varied methods of 
teaching them. His attention will not be distracted by a mul- 
tiplicity and variety of cares, pressing upon him at the same 
time. This principle does not require that every school should 
be small, but that each teacher should have a small number of 
studies and classes to superintend. 

In a large school, properly classified, a division of labor can 
be introduced in the department of government, as well as in 
that of instruction. By assigning the different studies to a 
sufiicient number of assistants, in separate class-rooms, each 
well qualified to teach the branches assigned, the principal 
teacher may be selected with special reference to his ability in 
arranging the studies, and order of exercises of the school, in 
administering its discipline, in adapting moral instruction to 
individual scholars, and superintending the operations of each 
class-room, so as to secure the harmonious action and progress 
of every department. The talents and tact required for these 
and similar duties, are more rarely found than the skill and 
attainments required to teach successfully a particular study. 
When found, the influence of such a principal, possessing in a 
high degree, the executive talent spoken of, will be felt through 
every class, and by every subordinate teacher, giving tone and 
eflSciency to the whole school. 

Every class should have its appropriate time for study and 
recitation, and this distribution of time should not be postponed, 
abridged or prolonged, except from absolute necessity. This 
punctuality and precision is agreeable to children, — is the only 
way in which justice can be done to each class, and is highly 
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beneficial in its operation on each individual, and the whole 
school. 

The classification of a school, and the character of the reci- 
tations of each class, and especially of such recitations as are 
in the nature of a review of the ground gone over the previous 
week, month, or term, should be entered in a book, to be pre- 
served from term to term, and year to year. With such a 
record, there need not be so much time lost in organizing a 
school, whenever there is a change of teachers, and there never 
should be for an hour, the perfect chaos into which almost 
every school is thrown on the opening of a new administration. 

To what extent the gradation of schools shall be carried, in 
any town or district, and to what limit the number of classes 
in any school can be reduced, will depend on the compactness, 
number, and other circumstances of the population, in that 
town or district, and the number and age of the pupils, and the 
studies and methods of instruction in that school. A regular 
gradation of schools might embrace Primary, Secondary and 
High Schools, with Intermediate Schools, or department^, be- 
tween each grade, and Supplementary Schools, to meet the 
wants of a class of pupils not provided for in either of the 
above grades. ^ 

1. Primary Schools, as a general rule, should be designed 
for children between the ages of three and eight years, with a 
further classification of the very youngest children, when their 
number will admit of it. These schools can be accommodated, 
. in compact villages, in the same building with the Secondary 
or High School ; but in most large districts, it will be necessary 
and desirable to locate them in different neighborhoods, to 
meet the peculiarities of the population, and facilitate the 
regular attendance of very young children, and relieve the 
anxiety of parents for their safety on their way to and from 
school. The school-room should be light, cheerful, and large 
enough for the evolutions of large classes — furnished with ap- 
propriate seats, furniture, apparatus and means of visible illus- 
tration, and having a retired, dry and airy play-ground, with 
a shelter to resort to in inclement weather, and with flower 
borders, shrubbery and shade trees, which they should be 
taught to love and respect. The plav-ground is as essential 
as the school-room, for a Primary School, and is indeed the 
uncovered school-room of physical and moral education, and 
the place where the manners and personal habits of children 
can be better trained than elsewhere. With them, the hours 
of play and study, of confinement and recreation, must 
alternate more frequently than with older pupils. To teach 
these schools properly, — to regulate the hours of play and 
study so as to give variety, vivacity, and interest to all of the 
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exercises, without over-exciting the nervous system, or over. 
tasking any faculty of mind or body, — to train boys and girls 
to mild dispositions, graceful and respectful manners, and 
unquestioning obedience, — to cultivate the senses to habits of 
quick and accurate observation and discrimination, — ^to prevent 
the formation of artificial and sing-song tones, — ^to teach the 
use of the voice, and of simple, ready and correct language, 
and to begin in this way, and by appropriate exercises in 
drawing, calculation, and lessons on the properties and classi- 
fication of objects, the cultivation of the intellectual faculties,— 
to do all these things and more, require in the teacher a rare 
union of qualities, seldom found in one in a hundred of the 
male sex, and to be looked for with the greatest chance of 
success among females, << in whose own hearts, love, hope 
and patience, have first kept school," and whose laps seem 
always full of the blossoms of knowledge, to be showered on 
the heads and hearts of infancy and childhood. In the right 
education of early childhood, must we look for a corrective of 
the Qvils of society, in our large cities and manufacturing vil- 
lages, and for the beginning of a better and higher civilization 
than has yet blessed our world. The earlier we can establish, 
in every populous district, primary schools, under female 
teachers, whose hearts are made strong by deep religious prin- 
ciple, — who have faith in the power of Christian love steadily 
exerted to fashion anew the bad manners, and soften the harsh 
and self-willed perverseness of neglected children,— with 
patience to begin every morning, with but little if any per- 
ceptible advance beyond where they began the previous morn- 
ing, — with prompt and kind sympathies, and ready skill in 
music, drawing, and oral methods, the better it will be for the ' 
cause of education, and for every other good cause. The 
establishment of Primary Schools in Boston, (Appendix xiv.) 
in 1818, and the modification which they have received there 
and elsewhere, from the principles and exercises of the infant 
school system, is one of the most important improvements of 
modern education. 
^ 2. Secondary Schools should receive scholars at the age of 
eight years, or about that age, and carry them forward in those 
branches of instruction which lie at the foundation of all use- 
ful attainments in knowledge, and are indispensable to the 
proper exercise and development of all the faculties of the 
mind, and to the formation of good intellectual tastes and hab- 
its of application. If the primary schools have done their 
work properly, in forming habits of attention, and teaching 
practically the first uses of language, — ^in giving clear ideas of 
the elementary principles of arithmetic, geography, and the 
simplest lessons in drawing, the scholars of a well conducted 
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secondary school, who will attend regularly for eight or ten 
months in the year, until they are twelve years of age, can ac- 
quire as thorough knowledge of reading, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, drawing, geography, history, and thense of the language 
in composition and speech, as is ever given in common or 
public schools, as ordinarily conducted, to children at the age 
of sixteen. For this class of schools, well qualified female 
teachers, with good health, self-command, and firmness, are as 
well fitted as male teachers. But if the school is large, both a 
male and female teacher should be employed, as the influence . 
of both are needed in the training of the moral character and 
manners. This grade of schools should be furnished with 
class-rooms for recitations, and if large, with a female assistant 
for every thirty pupils. 

3. High Schools should receive pupils from schools of the 
grade below, and carry them forward in a more comprehensive 
course of instruction, embracing a continuation of their former 
studies, and especially of the English language, and drawing, 
and a knowleoge of algebra, geometry and trigonometry, with 
their applications, the elements of mechanics and natural phi- 
losophy and chemistry, natural history, including natural the- 
ology, mental and moral science, political economy, physiology, 
and the constitution of the United States. These and other 
studies should form the course of instruction, modified accord- 
ing to the sex, age, and advancement, and to some extent, 
future destination of the pupils, and the standard fixed by the 
intelligence and intellectual wants of the district — a course 
which should give to every young man a thorough English ' 
education, preparatory to the pursuits of agriculture, com- 
merce, trade, manufactures, and the mechanical arts, and if 
desired, for college ; and to every young woman, a well dis- 
ciplined mind, high moral aims, and practical views of her 
own duties, and those resources of health, thought, manners 
and conversation, which bless alike the highest and lowest 
stations in life. AH which is now done in private schools of 
the highest grade, and where the wants of any considerable 
portion of the community create such private schools, should 
be provided for in the system of public schools, so that the 
same advantages, without being abridged or denied to the 
children of the rich and the educated, should be open at tho 
same time to worthy and talented children of the poorest 
parent. In some distiicts a part of the studies of this grade of 
schools, might be embraced in the Secondary Schools, which 
would thus take the place of the High School; in others, the 
High School could be open for only portions of the year ; and 
in others, two departments, or two schools, one for either sex, 
would be required. However constituted, whether as one de- 
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partment, or two, as a distinct school, or as part of a secondary 
school, or an ordinary district school, and for the whole year, 
or part of the year, something of the kind is required to meet 
the wants of the whole community, and relieve the public 
schools from impotency. Unless it can be engrafted upon the 
public school system, or rather unless it can grow up and out 
of the system, as a provision made for the educational wants 
of the whole community, then the system will never gather 
about it the warmth and sustaining confidence and patronage 
of all classes, and especially of those who know best the value 
of a good education, and are willing to spend time and money 
to secure it for their own children* 

4. Intermediate Schools or departments will be needed in 
large districts, to receive a class of pupils, who are too old to 
be continued, without wounding their self-esteem, in 4he school 
below, or interfering with its methods of discipline and in- 
struction, and are not prepared in attainments, and habits of 
study, or from irregular attendance, to be arranged in the regu- 
lar classes of the school above. 

Connected with this class of schools there might be opened 
a school or department, for those who cannot attend school 
regularly, or for only a short period of the year, or who may 
wish to attend exclusively to a few studies. There is no place 
for this class of scholars, in a regularly constituted, permanent 
school, in a large village. 

5. Supplementary Schools, and means of various kinds 
should be provided in every system of public instruction, for 
cities and large villages, to supply deficiencies in the education 
of individuals whose school attendance has been prematurely 
abridged, or from any cause interfered with, and carry forward 
as far and as long as practicable into after life, the training and 
attainments commenced in childhood. 

Evening Schools should be opened for apprentices, clerks, 
and other young persons, who have been hurried into active 
employment without a suitable elementary education. In 
these schools, those who have completed the ordinary course 
of school instruction, could devote themselves to such studies 
as are directly connected with their several trades or pursuits, 
while those whose early education was entirely neglected, can 
supply, to some extent, such deficiencies. It is not beyond the 
legitimate scope of a system of public instruction, to provide 
for the education of adults, who, from any cause, were deprived 
of the advantages of school instruction. 

Libraries, and courses of familiar lectures, with practical 
illustrations, collections in natural history, and the natural 
sciences, a system of scientific exchanges between schools of 
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the same, and of diflferent towns, these and other means of ex. 
tending and improving the ordinary instruction of the school- 
room and of early life, ought to be provided, not only by indi- 
vidual enterprize and liberality, but by the public, and the au- 
thorities entrusted with the care and advancement of popular 
education. 

One or more of that class of educational institutions referred 
to under the head of school attendance, as ^'Reform Schools,'' 
" Schools of Industry," or "Schools for Juvenile Offenders,'' 
should receive such children, as defying the restraining influ* 
ence of parental authority, and the discipline and regulations 
of the public schools, or such as are abandoned by orphanage, or 
worse than orphanage, by parental neglect or example, to idle, 
vicious and pilfering habits, are found hanging about places of 
public resort, polluting the atmosphere by their profane and 
vulgar speech, alluring, to their own bad practices, children 
of the same, and other conditions of life, and originating or 
participating in every street brawl and low-bred riot. Such 
children cannot be safely gathered into the public schools ; 
and if they are, their vagrant habits are chafed by the restraints 
of school discipline. They soon become irregular, play truant, 
are punished and expelled, and from that time their course is 
almost uniformly downward, until on earth there is no lower 
point to leach. 

It is only in large cities that a gradation of schools, as com- 
plete as has been sketched above, can be introduced. In the 
largest class of village districts, three grades of schools will be 
required. As far as practicable, t]^re should be such an 
arrangement of the districts and schools of a town, as to admit 
of the establishment of Primary Schools, under female teach- 
ers, wherever forty pupils, under ten years of age, can be col- 
lected, and one or more secondary schools, under well qualified 
male teachers, for scholars over that age. When the sparse- 
ness of the population will not admit of even this gradation, 
the school terms should be so arranged that during the warm 
months the district school shall receive only the young children, 
and in the winter months, only the older scholars. 

Even if Primary Schools are not conducted always after 
such methods and by such teachers, as we desire, the separa- 
tion of the yoimg children, and the elementary processes of 
instruction, from the older pupils, and higher branches, will 
be of great benefit to both, and largely diminish the multi- 
plicity and variety of cares and duties which drive one-half, 
at least, of the young men and young women, who would 
make our best teachers, in disgust from this sphere of labor. 

The following provisions of the new school act were framed 
with especial reference to the introduction of these and similar 
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principles of elassificatioo, into the oi^^anissation and arrange- 
ments of the schools of a town or district, as far and as fast, a9 
the circumstances of the population, and the state of public 
opinion would allow. 

1. Every town is clothed with all the powers requisite to 
establish and maintain a sufficient number of schools of differ- 
ent grades, at convenient locations, for the education of all the 
children residing within their respective limits. 

2. Every school district, when properly organized, can ac- 
complish the same object, within their respective limits, by a 
vote of the majority of the legal voters, with this condition, 
that the amount of any tax on property, or of any rate of 
tuition, to be paid bjr the parents of the scholars, shall be ap- 
proved by the committee of the town. 

3. No village or populous district, in which two or more 
schools of different grades, for the younger and older children 
respectively, can be conveniently established, can be divided 
into two or more independent districts, without the assent of 
the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

4. The uustees of any district may employ, without conr 
suiting the inhabitants, an additional teacher for every fifty 
scholars, in average daily attendance. 

5. Any two or more adjoining primary school districts, may 
establish and support a secondary or grammar school, for the 
older and more advanced pupils of such districts, for the whole 
or any portion of {he year. 

-6. The legal voters of any school district may determine the 
period of the year in which the public school shall be kept, and 
may define the age and studies of the children, who shall 
attend at any particular period of the year, provided these 
regulations are not inconsistent with the regulations of the 
scnool committee of the town. 

7. The school committee of every town are authorized and 
directed to prescribe a system of rules, among other objects, for 
the classification, books and studies of the public schools, and 
unless these rules are cottformed to by the teachers of any 
school, or the trustees of any district, they cannot draw any 
portion of the money of the state or town. Appendix, Num- 
ber XV. 

8. The Commissioner of Public Schools, by public addresses, 
personal communications with school officers and teachers, and 
by means of Teachers' Institutes, and in other practicable 
ways, must diffuse information of the most approved methods 
of arranging the studies, and conducting the discipline and 
instruction of public schools. 
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AmoDg the results which may reasonably be anticipated 
from the establishment of a gradation of schools, in every large 
district where the number of children will admit of it, the fol- 
lowing may be specified. 

1. The number of children attending the public schools will 
be increased from about one-third, or one-half, to at least two- 
thirds, or three-fourths, of the whole number of the recognized 
school age. The primary schools alone, if located where 
youngchildren can conveniently attend, and continue through 
the year, will increase the attendance at least one^third, ^- 
yond the present average, and the number beyond that, will 
depend on the character of the school, or schools of a higher 
grade. 

2. Private schools of the same relative standing with the 
public schools will be discontinued, while those of a higher 
grade, if really called for by the educational wants of the com- 
munity, will be improved. The best teachers in private 
schools will find employment equally lucrative and respectable 
in the public schools. 

3. A larger number of female teachers will receive perma- 
nent employment, and the demand for male teachers, except 
of the highest qualifications, will be reduced, while both male 
and female teachers will receive more adequate compensation 
for their services. Additional inducement will thus be held 
out to young men and young women of the right character and 
qualifications, to become teachers for life, and the expense, loss 
of time, want of system, and other evils growing out of the 
constant change of teachers in the same school, will be dimin- 
ished, if not entirely removed. 

4. Every thing which is now done for the education of chil- 
dren in the district schools, will be better done and in a shorten 
time, under the proposed classification. The younger children 
will no longer be subjected to the neglect and discomfort^ 
which they too frequently receive, and the primary studies 
will not be crowded one side to make room for the higher 
branches. On the other hand, the older scholars, having been 
well taught in the elementary studies, and receiving more of 
the time of the teacher, and having better facilities for study^ 
will reach the present standard of school attainment at twelve 
instead of sixteen years of age. 

5. The course of instruction will be rapidly extended and 
improved, so as to be more complete, thorough and practical. 
Physical education and comfort will be better attended to, by 
a practical recognition of the great principles of health and the 
human constitution, in school-rooms, and methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline adapted to each grade of schools. Intel- 
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lectual education will be commenced earlier, — ^prosecuted on 
ft system, and continued to a later period of life, and in every 
stage, with the advantages of books, methods, and teachers 
adapted to the age and proficiency of the several schools and 
classes. Moral education, including all those proprieties of 
cojiduct, language, and thought, which indicate a healthy 
heart, and tend powerfully to nourish and protect the growth 
of the virtues which they indicate, and which are the ornament 
and attraction of life, in the highest and the lowest station of 
society, will receive more attention, and under circumstances 
more favorable to success* Children will come early, and 
continue through the most impi'essible period of their lives^ 
under the more genial influence of female teachers, who care 
more for this department of education, and possess a peculiar 
power in awakening the sympathies of the young, and inspir- 
ing them with a desire to excel, in these things. Besides, if 
the plan of gradation is thoroughly carried out, there will be 
more time to be devoted to special instruction in each depart- 
ment of education, under permanent teachers of the highest 
qualifications. 

6. Promotion from a lower class to a higher, in the same 
school, and from a school of a lower grade to one of a higher, 
in the same district, will operate as a powerful and unexcep- 
tionable motive to efllbrt, on the part of individual scholars, of 
the whole school. Where the promotion is from several 
schools^ under diflercnt teachers, and diSerent local commit- 
tees, and is based on the results of an impartial examination, it 
will form an unobjectionable standard by which the relative 
standing of the schools can be ascertained, and indicate the 
studies and departments of education, in which the teachers 
should devote special attention. With schoohs classified ac* 
cording to the studies pursued in them, and rising in the scale 
of compensation paid to teachers, as the character of the in- 
struction rises, the principle of competition will operate favor- 
ably by holding out to the faithful teacher below, the certainty 
of promotion to a more lucrative place. 

7. The expenditures for education will be more economically 
and. wisely made. The same amount of money will employ 
the same number of teachers, a larger number of females, and. 
a smaller number of male teachers, each for a longer time, and 
the scale of compensation will be graduated more nearly to 
the value of their services. Even if the sum expended on the 
public schools is increased, the increase will be less than the 
corresponding increase of scholars, and the aggregate expen- 
ditures for public and private schools together, will be greatly 
diminished. 
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8. The privileges of a good school will be brought within 
the reach of all classes of the community, and will be actually 
enjoyed by children of the same age, from families of the moat 
diverse circumstances as to wealth, education and occupation^ 
Side by side in the same recitations, heart and hand in the same 
sports, pressing up together to the same high attainments in 
knowledge and character, will be found the children of the 
rich and the poor, — the more and the less favored in outward 
circumstanoes, without knowing or caring for the arbitrary dis- 
tinctions which distract and classify society^ With nearly the 
same opportunities of education in early youth, the prizes of 
life, its fields of usefulness, and sources of happiness, will be 
open to all, whether they come from the mansions of elegaOce 
and wealth, or the hovel or the garret of poveity. 

9. The system of public instruction, improved in the several 
particulars specified, will begin to occupy the place in the eyes 
and affections of the community, which it deserves, as the 
security, ornament and blessing of the present, and the hope 
of all future generations. The schools will be spoken of, 
visited, and provided for on a liberal scale. School-houses 
will be pointed to as creditable monun^ents of public taste and 
spirit. Teachers will receive a compensation equal to what is 
paid the same talent, skill and fidelity employed in other de- 
partments of the public service, and will occupy that social 
position which their character, acquirements and manners may 
entitle them to. The oflSce of school committee, instead ot 
being shunned, or at best, barely tolerated by those best Quali- 
fied to discharge its duties, will be accepted as a sacrea and 
honorable trust, by the intelligent, enterprising and influential 
members of society. Parents of all classes will take an honora- 
ble pride in institutions to which, under aM circumstances^ 
they can look as the safe and profitable resorts of their chil- 
dren, for as good an education as money can purchase, al 
home or abroad. The stranger, interested in the moral and 
social improvement of his race, will not orily be invited to 
visit the' busy marts of trade, and the workshops where the 
wind and the wave have been harnessed to the car of industry, 
and made to perfect the triumphs of the loom, the spindle, and 
the hammer, — and to those institutions which a diffusive and 
noble charity may have provided for the orphan, the poor, the 

> insane, and even the criminal, but to those schools where the 
mind is educated to discover new modes of applying the labor 
of the hand, and the gigantic powers of nature to useful pur- 
poses, and above all, where happy and radiant children are* 
trained to those physical, intellectual and moral habits, whiok 
bless every station, and ptevept poverty, vice and crime. 
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# These results have all been realized in the public schools of 
Providence, since their re-organization in 1839; — (Appendix 
Number xv.) — the number of scholars in attendance has been 
more than doubled ; more than thirty private schools of differ- 
ent grades have been discontinued ; the number of female 
teachers in the public schools have been increased from ten to 
upwards of fifty, with an advance of salary ; the compensation 
of male teachers has been increased more than thirty per cent. ; 
the course of instruction is more complete, thorough and practi- 
cal, and no better can be had in any private schools ; while the 
expenditures for public schools has been increased in conse- 
quence of the demand for more schools, the expense for each 
scholar educated is less than before^ and the aggregate expen- 
ditures for education in the city, including private and puWic 
schools, have been reduced by many thousand dollars annually ; 
the privileges of these schools are not only nominally free to all 
the children of the city, but in the schools of each grade are to be 
found scholars from families of every occupation, and degree of 
wealth; the citizens are justly proud of their school-houses, 
teachers, and the condition of their schools generally ; and men of 
the highest intelligence, wealth, and social and professional 
standing, are willing to devote time and attention to the admin- 
istration of the system. The influence of these improvements 
has been already extensively felt in every part of the State. 
Providence, Warren, Newport, Bristol, and Pautucket, have 
already adopted substantially the same system, with results cor- 
responding to the nearness with which they have carried out the 
plan in its details, and made the schools at once good and cheap. 

In consequence of the length to which the consideration of the 
two preceding subjects have extended, the suggestions which I 
proposed to make on the course and methods of instruction ; 
the principles which should be regarded in the preparation and 
fieiection of text-books, and the best modes of securing uniform- 
ity in the schools of the same town, or the same section of the 
state ; the uses of apparatus and means of visible illustration ; 
school discipline ; the qualification and improvement of teachers; 
and the supervision and support of a system of public schools, 
will be deferred to another opportunity. I will only add in 
reference to school books, that the diversity which now exists is 
a serious evil. It multiplies the number of classes in the same 
study, and diminishes the size of each class. It increases the 
number of recitations, and shortens the time which the teacher 
can devote to any one. It prevents the introduction of those 
methods of teaching which operate so happily on large classes. 
It increases the labors of the teacher and diminishes its value. It 
adds to the cost of education, from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand dollars annually, without yielding any profit to any body, 
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except the authors and publishers of the books. As soon as a 
proper examination of some new books can be made, and the 
school committee of the several towns consulted with, measures 
will be taken, which it is believed, in the course of one or two 
year4, will bring about a uniformity of books, so far as the same 
IS desirable, without imposing any considerable expense upon 
parents, from the substitution of new for old books,* 

With a few lemarks on the condiiion and improvement of 
public education, in reference to the three classes into which 
the population of the State is distributed, and I will bring this 
Report to a close. First in the order of nature and of political 
economy, conies the agricultural class* 

5. Agricultural Districts. 

Although in Rhode Island, it is second in point of numbers 
to the manufacturing and mechanical interest, yet here as 
well as elsewhere, the agricultural population will never 
cease to be of the highest importance to the dignity and 
strength of the State. It is from the rural districts, that the 
manufacturing population recruits its waste, and draws the 
bone and muscle of its laborers, and much of the energy of its 
directing forcr. It is from the country, that the city is ever 
deriving its fresh supply of men of talent and energy, to stand 
foremost among its mechanics, merchants, and professional 
men. It is on the country that the other interests of society 
fall back in critical seasons, and as a forlorn hope in moments 
of imminent peril. Just in proportion as the means of intel- 
lectual and moral improvement abound in the country, and 
cooperate with the healthy forces of nature and occupation to 
bniid up men of strong minds, and pure purposes in strong 
bodies, do her sons fill the high places of profit, enterprize and 
influence in the city and the manufacturing village. Whether 
the countiy parts of Rhode Island have done as much as they 
might, or as much as similar portions of the other States of New 
England have done, in supplying the steady demand there is 
for educated and professional talent in the community, can be 
best answered by those who are familiar with her local and 
individual history. 

In respect to education, the country has advantages and dis- 
advantages peculiar to itself. The sparseness of the popula- 

* According to the returns received from teachers, (Appiendiz, Number xiii.^ 
which are not complete, there were in twenty-three towns, one hundred ana 
twenty diiferent kinds x>f school books, in the following studies, viz :— fifty-three 
an speUing and reading; nineteen in arithmetic ; seven in geography ; tenia 
grammar ; two in composition ; six in history; four in penmanship and drawings 
three in book-keepfihg ; six in idgebra ; one in surveying; four in astronomy ; four 
ia satantl history ; and four in mentad philosophy. 
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lion forbids the concentration of scholars into large districts, 
and the consequent gradation of schools which is so desirable, 
and even essential to thoroughness of school instruction. The 
limited means and fiugal habits of the country preclude the 
employment of teachers or professional men, of the highest 
order of talent and attainments, and thus, both the direct and 
indirect benefits of their educational influences are not felt. 
The secluded situation and pressing cares of daily life, foster a 
stagnation of mind, and want of sensibility to the refinements 
and practical advantages of education. 

On the other hand, country life has its advantages. There 
is the bodily energy and the freshness and force of mind which 
are consequent upon it. These are secured by the pure air. the 
rough exposure, the healthy sports and laborious toil of the 
country. Hence boys bred in the country endure longest the 
wear and waste of hard study, and the more exciting scenes of 
life. There is the calmness and seclusion which is favorable 
to studious habits, and to that reflection which appropriates 
knowledge into the very substance of the mind. There is 
freshness of imagination, nurtured by wandering over hill and 
dale, and looking at all things growing and living, which, un« 
soiled and untired as yet in its wing, takes long and delighted 
flights. There is ardor and eagerness after eminence, which 
gathers strength like a long pent fire, and breaks out with 
greater energy when it has room to show itself. Above all, 
ilytre is often, and may be always, a more perfect domestic 
education, as parents have their children more entirely within 
their control, and the home is more completely, for the time 
being, the whole world to the family. Wherever these favor- 
able circumstances are combined with the advantages of good 
teachers, good books, and the personal influence of educated 
men, there will boyhood and youth receive its best training 
for a long life of useful and honorable efforti But in these 
agencies of education, the country portions of the state are 
l^reatly deficient, — relatively more deficient than manufactur- 
ing villages. The teachers are almost universally young men, 
with no education beyond what can be obtained in ordinary 
district schools, inexperienced in life, and in their own profes- 
sion, with no expectation of continuing in the same school 
more than three or four months, or in the business any longer 
than thev can accomplish some temporary object, and without 
any of tnat interest and pride in their schools, which springs 
from local and state attachments. Even when they are well 

Sialified, by knowledge, age and experience, and feel a more 
an ordinary interest in improving the schools, because they 
lire the schools of their town or state, their connection with 
them is so transient, and the iospedimeiit* from poor aobooU 
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houses, backward scholars, irregular utteodance, diversity of 
ages, studies and books, want of interest in parents and com«» 
mittees, are so great) they can accomplish but very little good» 
The deficiencies of the schools are not supplied to any great 
extent, by school, or town, or circulating libraries, or by 
courses of popular lectures. In 1844, there were but three 
libraries, containing twelve hundred volumes, in the agricul* 
tural districts of the State. These belonged to proprietors, and 
were accessible to less than one hundred families. There was 
not a single lyceum, or course of lectures open to the agricuK 
tural population, distinct from those which were established 
in a few of the manufacturing villages. From the want of 
such facilities for nurturing the popular mind, and the fact 
(hat clergymen and professional men from the city and large 
villages are seldom called into the country, there is less of thai 
intellectual activity, of that spirit of inquiry, and desire for 
knowledge,and of that improved tone of conversation which the 
discussions and addresses of able and distinguished men, ia 
the lecture room and the pulpit are sure to awaken, and which 
constitute an educating influence of a powerful and extensive 
character, in large places. 

To suppiv these wants in the agricultural districts, public edu- 
cation in all its (gearings, must be continually held up and dis- 
cussed before the people. The lecturer, the editor, the preacher, 
educated men in public and private life, should do all in their 
power to cherish and sustain an interest on this subject. The 
direct and indirect results of such an education as can be given 
in eood public schools, such as have been sustained in other parts 
of New England, under circumstances as unfavorable as exist in 
any portion of this State, upon the pecuniary prosperity of a 
family of children, should be largely illustrated and msisted on. 
It should become a familiar truth in every family, that the father 
who gives his children a ^ood practical education, secures them 
not only the means of living, but of filling places of honor and 
trust, in the community, more certainly than if he could leave to 
each the entire homestead. The young man who has been so 
well educated in the public schools, with such special training as 
Teachers' Institutes, and a Normal School supported in part by 
the State, could impart, that he can step from the plough in tte 
simimer, to the school-room as a teacher in the winter, or into 
any kind of business which requires a thouebtful mind, as weH 
as a strong and a skillful hand, will, before he is thirty years of 
age, be in the receipt of an income greater than any fanner in 
one hundred can realise out of the best farm, if owned in fee 
simple, with his own labor bestowed upon it But to give sucb 
an education, the country district schools must be improved. 
Better school-houses must be provided. Accomplished female 
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teachere must be employed for the young children, whose ser* 
vices can be of no use on the farm, or at home, during all the 
warm season of the year. In the winter the older children must 
come together from a wider circuit of territory, and pursue the 
more advanced studies by themselves, so that they can acquire 
habits of intense application, and receive the undivided attention 
of a well qualified teacher. If their early culture has been prop- 
erly attended to, in the primary summer schools, so as to have 
bad imparted to them the desire and ability to know more, they 
will, later in life, come into the winter schools with their hands 
hardened with honorable toil, their cheeks brown from exposure 
lo the healthful influence of sun and air, their muscles and frame 
capable of long and patient endurance, and their minds prepared 
lograpple with the difficulties of knowledge, and gather in the rich* 
est harvests. Ttie best minds of New England have been thus 
nurtured and trained. The most honored names in her present 
and past history belong to men who have gone alternately from 
the field in summer, to the school in winter, and later in life, from 
the plough to the college, or the merchant's desk, or the post of 
superintendent or master workman in the mill, or the workshop. 
The course of instruction in the country schools should be 
modified. It should deal less with books and more with real 
objects in nature around, — more with facts and principles which 
can be illustrated by reference to the actual business of. life. 
The elementary principles of botany, mineralogy, geology, and 
pllpmistry, and their connection with practical agriculture, should 
i» taught. A love for nature, to the enjoyment of which all are 
i^ke bom, without distinction, — an appreciation of the beauty 
which will be every day above and around them, and a thought- 
ful observance and consideration of the laws of an incessantly 
working creation, in co-operation with which they must work, if 
as farmers they are to work successfully, oueht to be cultivated 
in every child, and especially in every one whose lot is likely to 
be cast in the country. All these thinj^s can be done, without 
crowding out any thing really valuable, now taught in public 
schools, — provided the ample school attendance of children can 
be secured, and teachers of the right qualifications employed* 
Such teachers need not be expensive. The country towns ought 
to be able to supply the regular demand of their own schools, for 
this class of teachers. But whatever else may be taught, or 
omiUed, the ability, and the taste for reading, should be commu- 
nicated in the school, and the means of bontinuingj the habit at 
home, through the long winter evenings, by c(»nvenient access to 
district or town schoollibraries, should be furnished. The de- 
sire to read can be fostered, and turned into useful channels, by 
occasional lecturesof a practical kind, and especially on subjects 
which >vill admit of visible illustration, and experiments. For 
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this purpose, I hope talx; able to establish one public library, and 
to arrange one course of lectures, to be delivered in at least one 
place, in every town in the State, where a lyceum or a similar 
course is not already established* 

By suitable efforts on the part of public spirited and influen- 
tial men, the interest which has already manifested itself in the 
country towns, can be increased, and the improvements already 
commenced in 8chool*houses, school attendance, and teachers^ 
can be continued, until there shall not be a rural district which 
is not animated with true intellectual and moral life. 

6. Manufacturing Districts. 

This State presents the remarkable fact in the distribution of 
its population among the different departments of labor, that the 
portion engaged in manufactures and trades, far exceeds that 
devoted to agricultural pursuits. This population, from its ne- 
cessary concentration into villages, can receive every advanta^' 
arising from the gradation of schools, and the division of labor m 
instruction. The smaller children can be gathered into infant 
and primary schools, through the year, in which all the exercises 
shall be adapted to their unripe faculties, and the entire attention 
of the teacher can be devoted to their physical comf >rt, — their 
manners as well as their intellectual improvement. The older 
scholars can be assembled for certain portions of the year at - 
least, in large classes, and thus stimulate each other to vigorous 
effort, and receive the undivided attention of teachers, of the 
highest order of qualifications. Lyceums and libraries can be 
readily supported, to quicken the mind, improve the tone and 
topics of conversation, preserve from hurtful amusements, and 
gross indulgences, bless the fire-side, and give dignity and increas- 
ed value to mere muscular labor. 

There is a quickness of intelligence, an aptitude for excited 
ment, an absence of bigoted prejudice for what is old, and U 

Snerous liberality in expenditures among a manufacturing popu- 
;ion, all of which are favorable to educational improvement. 
The mind is stimulated by being associated with other minds^ 
It becomes familiar with great operations. It is tasked often to 
inventive efforts in devising and improving machinery. It is 
surrounded every moment with striking illustrations of the 
triumphs of mind over matter. Every thing with which it ha« 
to do is an eloquent witness to the value of education, to its 
splendid pecuniary results, as well as to its power to make ma- 
terial instruments to bend to its will, and to become gigantic 
forces for good to m^kind. j 

These facilities for mental improvement, both among the 
young and the adult population, in a manufacturing village, may 
oecome causes of moral degeneraogr, and are often aocompaniea 
by circumstances which operate with fearful energy to corrupt 
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and destroy. The mind is stimulated to an unnatural activity. 
The passions crave excessive and dangerous excitements. The 
moral principles are hindered from a strong and fuH develop- 
ment, or are broken down by a sudden onset of temptation. 
The younff are crowded together in the family, the school, the 
mill, and Uie streets, and too often become the means of mutual 
corruption. Their many hours of labor, and long confinement 
in the close atmosphere of the factory, away from the varied 
sights of nature, during the week, waste away their physical 
ener^, and is made the excuse for spending so much of the 
evemngs as are at their disposal, in artificial excitements, and 
their Sabbaths in the fields, or in carriage excursions. The 
charm, seclusion, and refinement of a pleasant home, are often 
denied them in their hours of rest and relaxation. Their dwell- 
ixm are crowded together, with apartments few and small, too 
oftsn badly lighted, and badly ventilated, comfortless within, 
and looking out upon a street without a tree, or upon grounds 
devoid of the cheerful green, which nature is so eager every 
where to throw about her as her graceful drapery. Their 
homes have seldom any yards enclosed, to repel the rudeness of 
tte passer by, or to invite the healthy and humanizing cultiva- 
tion of flowers, shrubbery, and vegetables. Females are pre- 
vented by their early occupation in the mills, from learning 
needle work, and from acquij*ing those habits of forethought, 
neatness and order, without which, they cannot, when they grow 
up to womanhood, and have the charge of families of their own, 
make their own homes the abodes of economy, thrift and com- 
fort. Many of the young people engaged in the mills, are living 
away from their family homes, and do not feel the restraints 
from vicious courses which a respect for the good opinion of 
relatives and friends exerts. Facilities for corruption and vice 
abound, and the swiftness with which such corruption of princi- 
ple and character ripens to ruin, is fearfully rapid. The admix- 
ture of people from different nations, and the constantly fluctua- 
ting state of society, are additional causes of evil, and impedi- 
ments to any regular plan of improvement. To these vari- 
ous causes of deterioration, to which a manufacturing popula- 
tion are exposed, it must also be added, that the facilities for 
a proper classification of the schools, and the establishment of 
permanent schools, at least for the young chiMren, are not im- 
proved, — that in all but five of the factory villages in the State, 
there is but one public school for children of an ages, in every 
stage of proficiency, and in irregular attendance, and that this 
school is open as a public school only so long as the school 
money will employ the teacher, and this period on an average 
is less than four months in the year, — and that in but three is there 
a lyeeum, or provision for a regular course of lectures in the 
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wkiter. In moat of these villages there are Sabbath schools, and 
to some extent, provisbn of some kind is made for other religious 
instruction. 

That the manufacturing population are so pure, refined, ancP 
educated as they unquestionably are, considering the many un- 
favorable circumstances of their position^and the causes which are 
constantly at work to deteriorate and corrupt, is owinff to the 
fact, that the original population of these villages came from the 
country, and that a laige portion of the yearly increase is drawn 
from this source of supply, bringing with them the fixed habits* 
the strong family attachments, and elevated domestic education, 
which have ever characterized the countrv homes of New Ens- 
land. The first ceneration of this population has passed, or is 
passing away. W hat is to be the character of the second and 
the third ? — not trained to the same extent, and soon not trained 
to any appreciable extent, in the countrv, but in the crowded 
village, and under all these exciting influences ? It is for the 
friends of education to decide, — ^to decide speedily, and act with 
energy ; and to brins out all the capacities and influences for 
good which exist in their midst, just in proportion as those influ- 
ences for evil gather and increase* Let this be done, and thesej 
villages may become not only the workshops of America, ana 
the prolific sources of wealth and physical comfort to Rhode 
Island, but radiant points of intellectual and moral light, — the 
ornament, strength and glory of the State. 

1. Convenient and attractive school edifices should be erected* 
Thi^ is abeady done to a considerable extent But there arei 
more than fifty manufacturine districts, where there are either 
no buildings appropriated excLsively to the schools,or else these 
buildings are not sufficiently large and convenient for the num« 
ber of pupils who do attend, much less for the number which 
should attend, for portions c f the year at least. 

School-houses in manufacturing districts should be provided 
with halls for popular lectures, and rooms for a library, collec- 
tions in natural history, evening classes, reading circles, and even 
gatherings for conversation, unless these objects are provided 
tor in a separate building. 

2. The schools should be kepi open during the year, and at 
least two grades of schools should be establiidied. Special at- 
tention should be given to the primary schools. It is here that 
the great strength of educational influence for such a popula- 
tion can be bestowed with the best hope of success. It is here 
that children can be taken early, and when children are pre- 
cocious, they must be taken at the earliest opportunity, if tha 
seeds of good are to be planted before the seeds of evil begin 
to germinate. Here the defects of their domestic and social 
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training, can in a measure be supplied. Here by kindness, 
patience, order, and the elevating influences of music, joyous 
groups may enjoy the sunshine of a happy childhood at school, 
and be bound to respectability and virtue, by ties which they 
will not willingly break. These schools, made, as they can be 
made by female teachers of the requisite tact and qualification, 
the loved and happy resorts of the young, devoted in a great 
measure to the cultivation of the manners, personal habits, 
and morals of the pupils, may be regarded as the most efficient 
instrumentality to save and elevate the children from the 
corrupting influences of constant association, when that asso- 
ciation is not under the supervision of parents or teachers, and 
to prepare them for institutions of higher instruction. 

3. The course of instruction in these schools, both in primary 
and higher grade, should be framed and conducted, to some 
extent, in reference to the future social and practical wants of 
the pupils. It should cultivate a taste for music, drawing and 
other kindred pursuits, not only for their practical utility, but 
for their refining and elevating mfluences on the character, and 
as sources of innocent and rational amusement after toil, in every 
period of life, and in every station in society. Drawing, espe- 
cially, should be commenced in the primary school, and con- 
tinued with those who show a decided tact and aptitude for 
its highest attainments, to the latest opportunity which the pub- 
lic school can give. It is the best study to educate the eye to 
habits of quick and accurate observation, — the mind to a ready 

Eower of attention, discrimination, and reasoning, — and the 
and to dexterous and rapid execution. It cultivates a taste 
for the beauties of nature and art, and fills the soul with forms 
and images of loveliness and grandeur which the eye has stud- 
ied, and the hand has traced. It is the best language of 
form ; — by a few strokes of the pen or pencil, a better idea of 
a building, apiece of mechanism, or any production of art, can 
be given, than by any number of words, however felicitously 
used. It may be introduced as an amusement in the infant 
and primary schools, — may be made to illustrate and aid in the 
acquisition of almost every study in the higher schools, and is 
indispensable to the highest success -in many departments of 
labor in manufacturing and mechanical business. I am as- 
sured by a gentleman familiar with the business, that in the 
calico printing establishments of this State, more than sixty 
thousand dollars are expended annually upon difierent depart- 
ments of labor, to success in which the art of drawing is indis- 
pensable. And this class of workmen employed cannot ac- 
quire the requisite skill and intelligence, in any practical 
schools of the arts among ourselves. If Rhode Island is to 
compete successfully with other countries in those productions 
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with which a cultivated taste, and high artistic skill enters, the 
taste where it exists must be early developed by appropriate 
exercises in the public school, and opportunities for higher 
attainments be offered in a '< school of the arts." 

In the higher departments, or schools, there should be exer-- 
cises in the mathematical studies, calculated to familiarize the 
scholar with the principles of many of the daily operations in 
the mills and workshops, and thus lay the foundation for 
greater practical skiU, and for new inventions or new combina« 
tions and application of existing discoveries. 

To supply obvious deficiencies in the domestic education of 
girls, plain needle work should be taught in the primary 
schools, as is now done in all the schools of this grade in the 
city of New York ; and in the higher departments, some in- 
struction should be given in physiology. 

4. Teachers should be selected in reference, not only to the 
ordinary duties required of all teachers in the school-room, but 
for their ability to exert a social influence of the right character. 
They should have the faculty of adapting themselves to the soci- 
ety of the young, to draw them into evening classes for in- 
struction, and social circles for refined and innocent amusements ; 
and to create a taste for books, and to direct their reading. They 
should be able to give familiar lectures on chemistry and me- 
chanical philosophy, and illustrate the scientific principles which 
govern all the forces of wave and steam, at work in the mills. 
They should take a decided interest in every thing that relates 
to the moral and intellectual improvement of the people. They 
should^ capable of so directing the course of instruction in the 
school, and their exertions and influences on the young arid the 
old, out of the school, as that all may become useful and con- 
tented in whatever sphere of employment they may be called 
to fill. 

5. A library of good books, selected in reference to the intel- 
lectual wants of the old and the young, should be provided in 
every village. To create a taste for reading should be a leading 
object in the labors of teachers and lecturers. All that the 
school, even the best, where so much is to be done in the way 
of disciplining the faculties, — all that the ablest lecture, when 
accompanied by illustrations and experiments, can do, towards 
unf«)lding the many branches of knowledge, and filling the mind 
with various information, is but little, compared with the 
thoughtful perusal of ^ood books, from evening to evening, ex- 
tendmg through a series of years. These are the great instru- 
ments of self-culture, when their truths are inwrought by reflec- 
tion into the very structure of the mind, and made to shed light 
on the daily lab<^ of the workshop. There should be a due 
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proportion of books of science and useful knowlei^, of voyages, 
travels, and biography, and a good supply of judiciously chosen 
works of fiction. It has been a great mistake heretofore, in 
selecting books for public libraries^ as well as in providing 
courses of lectures, intended mainly for the poorer and working 
classes, to suppose that scientific and purely useful knowledge 
should be almost the exclusive objects of attention. The taste 
for reading and lectures of this character, must first be created, 
and the ability to follow a continuous train of thought, whether 
printed or spoken, must be imparted by a previous discipline. 
This taste and ability are too often wanting. The books and 
lectures, therefore, should be very interesting, and calculated to 
create a taste for further reading and inquiry. 

6. Courses of lectures should be provided, — partly of a scien- 
tific, and partly of a miscellaneous character, and each calcula* 
ted to give the largest amount of sound instruction, to awaken 
the highest degree of healthy intellectual activity, and impart 
the fullest measure of innocent and rational amusement. The 
object of these lectures — if they are to be extensively useful, 
and permanently supported, must not be simply or mainly 
intellectual improvement, but to present that which can oc- 
cupy the thoughts innocently, when they crave to be occupied 
with something ; — to engage the affections, which absolutely 
refuse to be left void; — to supply resources of recreation after 
a long day's toil, of such variety as shall meet the wants of dif- 
ferent tastes and capacities, — of tastes and capacities as yet but 
little cultivated and developed, but which may be gradually led 
into higher and higher regions of thought and attainment. 
Such lectures will shed an influence.of the most lasting and 
salutary character throughout the various occupations and con- 
ditions of a manufacturing population. Parents will mark the 
awakened curiosity of the young ; employers will see higher 
intellectual and moral aims in the actions and language of men 
in their employ ; those who have had the advantage of asys- 
temntic education, will here have an opportunity to continue 
their mental discipline and attainments ; those whose opportu- 
nities were more restricted, will find in these lectures the 
promptings and instruments of self-culture ; conversation on 
topics of bioad and abiding interest will take the place of idle 
gossip, political wrangling, and personal abuse ; the longings 
for artificial excitements furnished at the dens of iniquity, 
which abound in all large villages, will be expelled by the 
many wholesome fountains of thought and feeling which will 
be opened in the contemplation of God's works, and the perur 
sal of good books, to which many will, in the lecture room, be 
led ; and, what will penetrate to the very well springs of 
the best influences which society can feel, higher, and purer 
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sources of intellectual enjoyment and culture, will be opened 
to the female sex, who have every where shown an eager de- 
aire to attend courses of popular lectures, and whose presence 
there may always be hailed as a pledge of the attendance of the 
most intelligent, refined and rcspectnble of the other sex, and 
as the best protection from the annoyance of bad manners, and 
rude interruptions, which are sometimes exhibited at large 
popular meetings of the male sex alone. 

7. Reading rooms, furnished with the periodical publications 
of the day, with maps and books of reference, and if practicable , 
with portfolios of engravings and pictorial embellishments, with 
models and descriptions of new and ingenious inventions for 
abridging labor, with specimens of shells, stones, plants, seeds, 
and fli)wers in their season, with any thing, in fine, which, by 

Gratifying the eye, and provoking and satisfying the curiosity to 
now, shall become attractive places of resort in the neighbor- 
hood, should be established. In connection with the reading 
room, or with rooms appropriated to innocent games and means 
of recreation, there should be a room for conversation — a sort 
of social and intellectual exchange, to take the place of gatherings 
at the corners of streets, or places of idle and vicious resort. 

To these rooms, as well as to the lectures and library, all classes 
should have access, and especially should the more wealthy and 
intelligent resort there, if for no other reason, than to bear 
the testimony of their presence and participation, to the value 
of these pursuits and of these and other means of intellectual 
and social improvement, and amusement. It will interfere but 
little with their time and convenience, and the return will be 
manifold, in the prejudices of various kinds which will be detach- 
ed fntrn the minds of laborer and capitalist, and of the families 
of all classes^ in listening to the same lectures, reading the same 
books, deriving pleasure from the same sources, conversing on 
the same topics — in being, M^here every bosom is warmed and 
thrilled by the beatings of the common heart of humanity. It isl 
a matter of vital importance to manufacturing villages, to close 
the deep gulf with precipitous sides, which too often separates 
one set of men from their fellows, — to soften and round the 
distinctions of society which are no where else so sharply defin- 
ed. This separation of society is utterly at war with our polit- 
ical theories and must ever be accompanied vrith contempt, 
exclusiveness and apprehension on one side, and on the other 
with envying, jealousies, curses not loud but deep, and occasion- 
ally with outbreaks which will carry the desolation of a tornado 
in their track. To do away with the real classification of soci- 
ety which diflference of education, and especially difierenee in 
manners, and intellectual tastes will unavoidably create, these 
diferences mtisst be done away with, — at least all the efomeatt 
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of earthly happiness, and of a pleasant and profitable social in- 
tercourse should be brought within reach of all, by giving to aH 
through good public schools, and other means of public educa- 
tion, good manners, intelligent and inquiring minds, refined tastes, 
and the desire and ability to be brought into communion with 
those who possess these qualities, and at the same time partake 
of the rich heritage of noble thoughts which the great authors of 
our own and other times, and of our own and other countries 
\ have bequeathed without restriction, to the whole human family. 

It should be every where proclaimed, and inwrought into 
every plan for improving the condition of society, especially in 
manufacturing villages and lai^e towns, that good public schools 
and religious institutions, important and essential as they unques- 
tionably are, do not take the precedence of all other means, or 
exclude the adoption of others supplementary to them. What- 
ever can be devised to improve the physical condition of the 
poor, — to make the home of the operatives more comfortable 
and attractive, — to secure to its inmates more delight at their 
own family board and firesides, — ^to elevate the manners, and 
refine the intercourse of the lodgers at the boarding-houses, — 
to cultivate household virtues and habits of saving, — to make 
the lyceum, the reading-room, the lecture, the evening class, at- 
tractive and profitable, — to awaken and cultivate a perception 
of whatever is beautiful and good in nature, art, or human man- 
ners and character, — to encourage cheap, innocent and daily 
amusements, and discourage those which are expensive, rude 
and sensual, and to elevate the tone of social intercourse, — all 
tbese things will do good and tend to educate the whole com- 
munity, and improve the condition of the manufacturing popula- 
tion. Let not the Christian, intent on the reformation of the 
soul, and its fitness for another state, forget that the soul is tied 
to the body, and that through the body, and in these various 
ways it can be acted on for its good. Let him not be unmind- 
ful, that it is practical Christianity acting itself out in these vari- 
ous forms, and filling up every opening where good can be done, 
which commends itself to the consciences of all men, as like its 
master, "going about doing good.** Let the lover of his kind 
remember that the social atmosphere of one of these villages 
may be instinct with moral health, or may be laden with a 
miasma deadly to the character and the soul. 

The condition and improvement of her manufacturing popu- 
lation, in connection with the education of the whole people, is 
at this time the great problem for New England, and especially 
for Rhode Island, to work out. Here are concentrated the 
elements of corruption, 6f upbreak, and overthrow, to all, that, 
in her past history, she has held most precious. Here are the 
capacities for social, moral and intellectual iraprovementy and 
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the productive forces for the creation of weallh, and material 
prosperity, which shall spread along every valley, beautiful and 
prosperous villages, and through all her borders, a contented, 
moral and intellectual people. Regarding only its pecuniary 
retunii the moral and intellectual advancement of her manufac- 
turing population, is a matter of commanding interests It is the 
mind and character, the regular habits, the inventive resources, 
the ready power to adopt better means to accomplish the same 
end, the facility of turning from one kind of work to another 
when the fluctuations of business require it, the quickness to 
understand and execute the directions ^ven without constant 
supervision, the economy in the use, and m preventiujg the waste, 
of materials, — it is the almost universal possession of these qual- 
ities by the American laborer, who has received a good New 
England family and school education, which enables him to com- 
pete so successfully with the muscles of the foreign laborer, who 
works at a lower compensation, but with less productive power. 

7. ^ Cities and large towns. 

Of public schools, and other means of popular education in 
cities and large towns, it matters not what may be their munici- 
pal designation, where the populaiton is largely concentrated, 
and the occupations of society are greatly diversified, little need 
be said which has not been anticipated. Much that has been 
presented in reference to the facilities of improvement, and 
causes of deterioration in a manufacturing population, is applica- 
ble to cities. Most of these facilities and causes, both of cor- 
ruption and improvement, exist, and are at work in the city 
with greater power and intensity. Here the wealth, enterprize 
and professional talent of the State are concentrated ; here 
schools, libraries and literary associations abound ; here are 
institutions of charity, and means of religious instruction. But 
here too are poverty, ignorance, profligacy, and irreligion, and 
a classification of society as broad and deep as ever divided the 

(plebeian and patrician of ancient Rome. Here education, phi- 
anthropy, patriotism and Christianity have a great work to do, 
if these harsh and discordant elements are to be harmonized, 
and the large towns are to become not only the great centres of 
arts, ^ade and commerce, but the prolific fountains of intellect- 
ual and moral improvement to the whole State. 

The. City of Providence has already gained to itself an ex- 
tended reputation, and made itself a bright example to many 
other cities. Whatever remains to perfect its system of public 
schools, to increase and improve its primary schools, and to pro- 
vide evening clashes for such as cannot attend the day school ; 
to make its libraries and literary associations easily accessible 
t^bijQjer numbers; to meet the physical, intellectual and reli- 
giota wants of the population in particular districts ; to provide 
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reform schools, and industrial schools, (br children who are 
already given to idle, truant and pilfering habits ; and to bind 
together the various occupations and conditions of life in the 
bonds of a common citizenship, and of christian brotherhood, — 
these things, and more, will be done, as experience shall make its 
suggestions, and practical wisdom shall devise the best ways of 
accomplishing them. Bristol, Warren and Newport will not be 
behindhand in originating and carrying forward plans of social 
and educational improvements for their own population. 

When city and country, the large and the small towns, the 
agricultural and manufacturing sections, are all engaged in the 
work of educating the whole people, Rhode Island will occupy 
a place among the States, which neither her past history, or her 
present enterprise even, can secure. To Rhode Island belongs the 
great and peculiar glory, that on her soil, since Roger Williams 
made his first lodgment upon it, the mind and the soul of man 
were free. She guards this fact as her peculiar glory and her 
choice treasure. Her enterprise has, from the first, made the 
State known throughout the world. Her commerce has ex- 
tended to every nation. Her brave soldiers and seamen have 
gathered for her trophies on the land and on the sea. The 
names of her great captains are written upon the rolls of their 
country's fame. In the peaceful fields of industry, the skill and 
enterprise, of her merchants and manufacturers have won for 
her tne highest material prosperity. Let her now make the 
mind and soul of every one of her people truly free, by giving to 
each ** the freedom to be good**, — that inward freedom which 
comes from the disciplined and furnished intellect, and from 
chastened and regulated afiections. Let the same spirit, which 
has won such triumphs on the battle field, on the deep sea, in the 
marts of commerce, and amid the resounding hum of adventur- 
ous industry, be directed to the highest of all concerns, the im- 
provement of the men, that, in her case, do with an emphasis 
•^ constitute the State," and her future destiny will be one of the 
highest glory. 

HENRT BARNARD, 
C€mmu9wner af PuUic S^h&aU, 
pBOTiDBifCB, JV)wcfN&er 1, 1845. 
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CIRCULAR TO TEACHERS. 

.The teacher of the Public School of this Dbtrict is respectfully requested W 
MWWer the foUov^tug questions as fully and completely as he can, ft>oin his own 
knowledge or the inforniatioa of the School Committee. 

Wherever a precise answer cannot be given, the nearest practicable approzi- 
iBation should be stated with the expression, e»twnated or about. 

The teacher is further requested to communicate his views at any time on any 
•ubject connected with the condition and improvement of the school in this Dis- 
trict, or the Public Schools of the State generally. 

HENRY BARNARD, Jigent for Public SehooU, 

ProoUence^Jmmmr^ 1844^ 



What is the name or number of the District 1 What is its territorial extent t 
How many families reside in it 1 What is the prevailing occupation of the inhab- 
itants 7 What is the valuation, or taxable property of the district 7 How many 
children are there over four and under sixteen years of aee % How much money 
does the District receive from the Town Treasury 1 Has it a local fund— if so, 
what is the capital, how invested, and what is the annual income thereof! How 
much money is set apart for the winter school 1 How much is set apart for the * 
r school ? How much money is raised by a tax on the scholar i 



II. SCHOOL-BOUSKi 

Is the school kept in a schoolohouse 1 Does the District own the school-house * 
When was it built, of what materials, and at what costi Is it in good, ordinary 
Dr had repair 1 Is the location elevated, drv, and pleasant 1 Does it stand in or 
t>n the highway, or has it a play-ground 7 . What are the dimensionsof the house 1 
Is there a wood-shed and otner oui-buildings \ Is there a separate entry for the 
boys, and for the girls, with shelves for hats, cloaks, dec 1 

III, BCH00L*R00ll AND FURNrTURS, 

What is the height, length and breadth of the school-room 7 Is there an opening 
in the ceiling above, or any other means for ventilation ? Is the room well lighted 1 
Are the windows furnished with curtains or blinds % Is the room warmed by coal 
or wood, in fireplace or stove 1 Is fuel of the right quality and in good condition 
lumisbed 1 W bat is the arrangement of the desks and seats 1 Are seats provided 
with backs, and in all respecu comfortable t What are the accommodations for 
amall chikiren ? How high are the seats from the floor for the oldest scholars t 
How high for tfae youngest 1 Has the teaeher an elevated platform and desk 1 Is 
there a separate room for recitation? Ii there a black-boardl and i£ao, how large) 
It tfaaie a globe, or other apparatus 1 
6 
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IV. TEACBER. 

What is the name and age of the teacher 1 Does the teacher reside in the Div- 
trtct or Town 1 How long has the teacher taught this «choo] before 1 How long 
has theteaoher followed the business of teaching t For how long time is the 
iffachtt engaged 1 What is the compensation per month 1 Has the teacher a fijed 
place to boara, or does he board round 1 Was the teacher examined and found 
qualified by the appointed Committee before opening the school ? Will the teacher 
continue to teach in this District or Town in a priyate school, after the close of the 
public schooll 

y. ATTENDANCE. 

What is the whole nomber attending schools this winter 1 How many boys 
under four years of age 1 How many girls 1 How many boys over four and 
under ten 1 How many girls? How many boys over ten and under sixteen? 
How many girls 1 How many boys over sixteen 1 How many girls 1 What 
is the average daily attendance 1 How many attended a public school last sum* 
merl How manv attended school of any kind for six months,? How many for 
four months 1 How many for two months ? 

YI. STUDIES— BOOKB—GLASSES. 

How many aUend only to Spelling 1 How many attend to Spelling and into 
how many classes are they divided 1 How many auend to Reading and into how 
manyclasses are they divided? How many attend to Arithmetic and into how 
many classes are they divided 1 How many attend to Geography and into how 
many classes are they divided? How many attend to Grammar and into how 
many classes are they divided 1 How many attend to History and into how many 
classes are they divided ? How many attend to other studies and into how many 
classes are they divided 1 What is the name and number of each book used in 
Spelling ? What is the name and number of each book used in Reading % What 
is the name and number of each book used in Arithmetic? What is the name 
and number of each book used in Gh'ammar ? What is the name and number of 
each book used in Geography ? What is the name and number of each book used 
in History ? What is the name and number of each book used in other studies 1 
Are there any scholars unsupplied with the necessary books ? How many dis- 
tinct recitations are there in the morning ? How many in the afternoon ? What 
is the order of recitations in the morning? What in the afternoon ? 

VIL LENGTB or SCHOOL, 4C. 

How long will this school be kept as a public school ? Will this school be kept 
by the same teacher as a private school, after it closes as a public school ? How 
many pareiHs have visited this school this winter ? How many of the school 
committee have visited it? Is there much interest folt by the community generally 
in the public sdiools? 

VIII. PiOyATB SCHOOL, 4C. 

Is there aprivete school now open in the District? Is it under a male or female 
teacher ? what is the average number of scholars attending ? What Is the rate 
of tuition per week or month ? How many children of this District are now at- 
tending school in other districts or towns 7 How many children of the proper 
school age are in no school public or private ? Is there a social Library in this 
District, and if so, of how many volumes ? Is there a Lyceum, or Debating Soci- 
ety, and if so, how many members are there ? 

IX. SUXliER SCHOOL, 1843. 

Was there a public school kept in this District last summer by a male or female 
teacher ? What was the length of the school ? What was the tuition per weeJc, 
Hionth, or quarter 1 How many scholars attended 1 

X. SBOOEffnONS. 

. Under this head the teacher i» requested to auggeit any plan of improTement. 
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CIRCULAR, 

Addressed !• School OmmiUees and other FHends qf Bducatum. 

Dear Sir : You will lay me under personal obligations, as well as render tat 
«8sential service in the discharge of my official duties, if you will communicate 
to me your views respecting the present condition of the public schools of your 
town, or of the State generally, together with plans and suggestion for their im- 
provement in all| or any of the following particulars. 

I. PARBNTAL OR POBLIC INTSRBST. 

Under this head you are requested to state what proportion of the inhabitants of 
the town take an active interest in establishing the puolic schools ; the amount of 
money raised by tax, or otherwise, to support the schools, in addition to the money 
received from the State ; the considerations which seem to govern in the selection 
of teachers, and in determining the length of the school; the amount of parental 
visitation to the school while in session, and any other facts which will indicate 
the state of public or parental interest in the welfare of common schools. 

II. DMTaicra. 
Under this head you are rec^oested to notice any inequality between different dis- 
tricts, in the means of education arising out of the diversity of school districts in 
respect to territory, population, pecuniary ability, or other causes, and how far the 
present mode of supporting schools can be modified so as to give to the children of 
each district an equal opportunity to obtain a good English ^ucation. 

III. BCHOOL-BOUSKS. 

Any facts as to the location, construction, size, internal arrangement, light, Ten' 
tiUtion, warmth, seats and desks of the district school-houses, which will show 
their influence in those, or other particulars on the health, comfort and successful 
study of the scholars, are requested. The consequences of not having appropriate 
out-buildings, and play ground for both sexes, on the morals, manners end health 
of the children, should not be omitted. 

IV. ATrSNDANCS AND NON-ATTENDAMCX. 

Under this head, you are requested to state how large a proportion of the chil- 
dren of your town attend the public schools, and the reasons and eauses which 
operate to keep any class of children from them ; also, to suggest any plan for 
securing the regular and punctual attendance at school of those who belong to it 

V. EXAMINATION OF TXACREB8 AND VISTTATION OF SCHOOLS. 

Under this head you are requested to state an^ defect in the law or its adminis* 
tration, as to the mode of ascertaining the qualification of teachers, and to propose 
any alterations which will give greater efficiency to this important part of a acnool 
sjfstem, such as a single officer to a town, or a county, or state boaxd 

VI. TEACHERS. 

Under this head, you are requested to state your views, as to the moral and in- 
tellectual qualifications, age, experience in teachipg, compensation and success of 
the teachers who have been heretofore employed in the public schools ; also, the 
evils, if any, of changing teachers every season, and the practicability and advan- 
tages of employing ^male teachers more generally. Under this head, please to 
state your views on the policy or necessity of institutions, where young men and 
young women can have an opportunity to review and extend the studies ot the com- 
mon schools, and become practically acquainted with the best methods of school 
government and instruction, before being employed as teachers; also, on the im- 
portance of forming associations of teachers in all the different towns, or of incor- 
porating a Teachers' Institute, embracing all the teachers of the State, and giving 
It Uie power of giving certificates of qualification to such as shall be found qualified* 
to teach. 

YII. STODISS. 

If undue importance is given to any study, or defective methods of teaching it an- 
porsued, or any important study is neglected, you are requested to notice it* 



VIII. 

After spedijying the iramber of diiferent books used in tbe several stodies tao^fal 
in the public schools, you are requested to point out the evils and expense attending 
tbe multipUeity and constant change of books in the same school or town, and to 
propose a remedy. And whethertheselectionof books bad better be left to a town, 
county or state committee. 

IX. SCBOOL irPiRATtTB. 

You are requested to mention how generally a black-board is famished, and how 
far it is used by the teacher, when supplied by the district ; also the advantages, if 
any, which wooM result from furnishinc; the schools with maps, elobes and other 
Ipparatus, and especially the young chiUren with a slate and p«ncu. 

X. GRADATION OP SCBOOUI. 

You are particularly requested to consider the practicability of reducing the 
number of classes, arising out of the variety of ages, studies and oooks^ of prevent" 
ing the too common neglect of the primary brar.ches and tbe younger ebiklren, and 
ofMCurin^ greater permanency in the employment of teachers, by placing the 
younger children and the primary studies by themselves under female teachers, and 
the older chiklren under male teachers qualified to teach the more advanced studies, 
and how far this can be done in your town. 1. By supplying two teachers in the 
populous districts. 2. By employing some of the more advanced scholars to heai 
the recitation of the younger. 3. By bringing the older scholars of two or more 
adjoining districts to some central point under a male teacher, and leaving the 
younger children in their several districts under female teachers. 4. By a town 
•chooi or schools for the oMer chiktren of the town, for a part or the whole of the 



XI. LKNGTH OF SCHOOLS. 

Under this head you are requested to stale how long a majority of tbe chiklren of 
tbe school age attend a school during the year, and what can be done toprelong tbe 
public schools at least eight months. 

XII. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Please to state to what extent private schools now supply the means of educar 
tien, and their influence on the public schools. 

Xni. ALTEftATIONS OP THC SCBOOL LAfTS. 

Under this head you are requested to propose any specific alterations in the or* 
ganization or administration of the laws relating to public schools in the following 
or any other particulars. 

1. The powers and duties of towns. 
.2. The formation, powers and duties of School Districts. 

3. The school committee of the town—the number, duties and compensation^ 

4. The district committee, how appointed, duties, &c. 

5. School houses, location, buikiing and furnishing, 

6. Teachers — Qualification, and examination. 

7. Lengthof school— how long the distria shoukl keep a public school open in 
winter and in summer. 

8. The attendance of chiklren under sixteen years of age, and especially of those 
engaged in factories. 

9. distribution of the public money — on what principle, and conditions. 

10. State superintendence— how far, and in what way it can jbe best extended. 
You are further re<|ue8ted to invite teadiere and others practically acquaintad 

with the subjea, or interested in the more extended usefolness ef the common 
schools^ to communicate their views to me at any time. It is my wish to base the 
report, which I am expected to make to the Legislature, not only on my own ob' 
aervationa, but the suggestions and plans of the wise and experienced in every part 
of the State. 

I am, very respectfully. 

Vow obedient servant, 

HENRY BARIfARD, 
State Agent of Public Schoela. 
Pvandence^ JaDoary, 1844* 
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TOPICS OP LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 



The advantages, indiTidaal, social tend civil, of the more complete and practi'- 
cal education of every child in the state, and the necessary connection of igno- 
rance or misdirected education with insanity, pauperism, vice and crime. 

The peculiar advantages enjoyed by Rhode Island for an efficient and complete 
eystem of public instruction. 

Prevuliog defects in the public schooU, and desirable improvemeniB which can be 
made in their management, and instruction under the school laws as they now are. 

Modifications in ttie organization, and administration of any general system o^ 
school laws to adapt it to the peculiar circumstances of a compact or sparse* a 
commercial, manufacturing or agricultural population. 

The best modes of securing the regular and punctual attendance at school, of 
all the children of a district or town, and of enlisting the more active co-opera- 
tion of parents in this and other objects connected with their education. 

The evils resulting from the location, construction and internal arrangements 
of school-houses as they now are, and the best plans for improving them and ibr 
buildinsr new. 

The disadvantages of small or poor districts, and the best way of assisting 
them so as to equalize the opportunities of common education in the same town. 

The too prevalent and ruinous neglect of the primary branches, and of the 
younger children, and the importance of furnishing the Utter, in every instance, 
with a ^ate and pencil to use in drawing or writing, or in any innocent way to 
-amuse and improve themselves when not otherwise employed. 

The importance of summer 8cho<^s— or of primary scnooU to be kept through 
the warm months for young children exclusively. 

The prevailinfl[ errors in the classification of common schools, and the methods 
of teaching spelling* reading, penmanship, arithmetic, grammar, geography and 
composition, with the remedies for the same. 

The moral and practical uses of music and drawing, as branches of education 
in every gprade of schools. 

The evils of a great diversity and inadequate supply of books in the same 
branches of study. 

The evils of a constant change of teachers from male to female,* and the im* 
portance of giving permanent employment to well qualified teachers of both 
sexes in the same school. 

The various useful applications of the black board, slate, outline maps, and 
other cheap and simple apparatus, and the importance of resorting more to visi- 
ble illustrations in instruction. 

Plans for an interchange of specimens of penmanship, maps and other drawina» 
and of mineralogical, geological, and botanical collections between schools of the 
same, and of other towns. 

The establishment of district libraries, or of a town library, divided up into ss 
many cases as there are districts or neighborhoods, to .be passed in succession 
through each, for the older children of the schools, and the adults generally of 
the district or town. 

The purchase of periodicals and books on education, and especially on the 
theory and practice of teaching, for teachers. 

The necessity of providing in every system of public schools, for the professional 
education of teachers by the establishment ot Teacher's Classes, and Normal 
Schools. 

The formation of associations of teachers for mutual improvement, and the 
visitation of each other's schools, accompanied by a few of their best scholars. 

The importance of parents visiting the schools, and the practicability of or- 
ganizing an association of the mothers of a district or town, for this and other 
objects connected with the common school. 

Instruction on real objects, and occasional excursions of a school with the 
teacher, to examine interesting objects in the neighborhood^ such as a factory, 
an ingenious work of art, scenery, historical monuments^ &c. 

The assembling of all the children with their teachers and parents, once a 
year or oftener, for an examination, exhibition, or at least appropriate addreises 
and other exercises. 
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ApmrDiz. NUMBni ni. 

ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

WASHUrOTON COUNTT ABfOCIATIOlC. 

Washington Coanty, under the lead of several of her most intelli- 
gent and public spirited citizens, was the first to move in the form of 
associated action on the subject. The following circular gives an 
account of the organization and early movements of the Association. 

CIRCULAR. 
To the Friends of PMic Schools in KaskingUm County. 

A meeting of the friends of Public Schools in Washington County, was held on 
^e7th ofSptember, at the Court House in Kingston, in pursuance ofprevious 
notice, of which Wilkins Updike was made Chairman, and Sylvester Q. Sherman, 
Secretary. 

After a brief explanation from Mr. Barnard, of the present state of public schools 
in the county, and of the necessity of awakening a more earnest, emij^htened and 
permanent public interest in their behalf, a Committee consisting of Elisha R. Pot-* 
tar, Thomas Vernon, Daniel Avery, John D. Williams, and Henry Barnard, 
were appointed to prepare a plan of an associated effort, in which parents, teachers^ 
school committees, and the friends of education ^nerally, in the several towns •(* 
the county, mieht co-operate in the work of making the public schools immediately 
and permanently belter. On the recommendation of this committee, the following 
Constitution was adopted by the meeting : 

Article 1. This Association shall be styled the " Washington County Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of Public Schools." 

Art. 3. The objects of this Association shall be to awaken a more general and 
permanent interest in Public Schools and to diffuse information respecting them 
and popular education generally, by means of public lectures and discussions, and 
the circulation of books, periodicals, and documents on the subject. 

Art. 3. The officers of this Association shall be a President, seven Vice Presi- 
dents, (one for each town in the county,) and a Secretary, who shall hold their 
respective offices till the next Annual Meeting succeeding the time of their appoint- 
ment, or until their successors shall be appointed. 

Art. 4. The Annual Meeting shall be held in the month of August of each year, 
at Kingston, on such day as shall be designated by the officers of the Association. 

Art. 5. Any inhabitant of the county mav become a member by subscribing this 
Constitution and paying to the Treasurer the sum of fifty cenU. 

Art. 6. This Constitution may be amended by a majority of the members pres- 
ent at any Annual Meeting. 

The choice of officers provided for in the above Constitution was postponed to 
an adjourned meeting, to be held in the Court House in Kingston, at 6 o'clock oftko 
evening of Wednesday ^ the 6lh of November, and in the mean time, the undersigned 
were constituted a committee to call the attention of the friends of public schools to 
the subject, and to make arrangements for holding a series of public meetings in 
each town in the county, where addresses on the various topics connected with the 
present condition and improvement of the schools may be delivered. 

In pursuance of the objects of their appointment, the committee have the pleasure 
to announce to the friends of improvement in our public schools, that tliey have 
already made such arrangements that they are able to promise one or more addresses ^ 
on topics connected with our schools and school system, at the places named below, 
or at such other plaices as the friends of education m the several towns may prefer, 
and make arrangements for, in the course of this or the following month. 
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S9«a mtupMmm^KwtMon Hill, Peaoedale. MunfiknTs HIUs, Timer UiU, 
District No. 8, Point Judith, Moresfield, PtrryTillc 
Norik iCiii^sltfum— Wickford, Davis' School-house, Allen's Corners. 
ExeUr'-^HAWa School-house, Four Corners, Reynold's Factory, Meetiug-house 

/2ic4su»si2— Brands' Iron Works, Carolina Mills, Knowles' Mills. 
HopkinUm—CitYt Seventh Day Meeting-house. 
Westerly—Bridge Lottery. 

Ckarlestot^n-^CroMM Mills, Baptist Meeting-house, School-bouse near Joshua 
Card's. 

Persons interested in the objects of the proposed meetings in any of the towns in 
the county, are respeafully reauested to confer personally or by writing with 
Elisha R. Potter or Wilkins Updike, Kingston, as to the time and place which 
may be roost convenient. 

The committee are also happy to say, that one hundred copies of a very valuable 
work, entitled the School and the ScAoolmasUr, and one hundred copies each of the 
MsusacknseUs Common School Journal^ and of the New York DiUrici SchoolJour- 
nalf for the current year, the former commencing in January last, and the latter in 
April last, have been placed at their disposal by the State Agent of Public Schools, 
in such a manner that they are able to present to every one who shall become a 
member of this Association, a copy of one of tbe above works, and to furnish any 
member who will pay the additional sum of fifty cents, a copy of the other two 
works. Any inhabitant of the county, who will signify his wish to become a 
member of the Association, and transmit to E. R. Potter or Wilkins Updike, fifty ' 
cents, will be furnished with a copy of one of the above works, so long aa anv of 
them remain undisposed of. Specimens of each may be seen at the store of T. 8. 
Taylor, Kingston. 

The committee are further authorized to state, that any town in this oountv, 
where the friends of public schools will raise the sum often dollars, will be fiiraisn* 
ed with a library of at least twenty bound volumes, and the same number of 
pamphlets, embracing completesets of the Massachusetts and Connecticut Common 
School Journals, (nine vols.,) and the most valuable books and documents which 
have been published in this country on the theory and practice of education, for the 
use of teacners, school committees, parents, end the friends of education generally. 

In conclusion, the Committee would respectfully and earnestly invite the atten- 
tk>n of every teacher, school committee, parent and friend of the State in Washing 
ton County, to the importance of making a vigorous and united effort to provide 
the means of the more thorough and practical raucation of every child within our 
borders, and to oo-eperate with those who have proposed the plan of association aoid 
measures herein briefly set forth, for awakening more general interest, and diffis- 
sing more widel]r information on the subject. |^Let ua on this subject forget aU 
differences of opinion which divide and distracTsociety on religious and political 
questions, and unite heart and Jiand in promoting that cause which holds every 
other good cause in its embraceri 

-J ELISHA R. POTTER, 

THOMAS VERNON, 
DANIEL AVERY, 
JOHN D. WILLIAMS, 
SYLVESTER G. SHERMAN. 

Kingiio%, SepUmber 7, 1844. 

The following officers were chosen at a meeting in November : 

WILKINS UPDIKE, PrendetU. 

Lemuel H. Arnold, 

Isaac Hall, 

George W. Cross, 

Horace Babcock, > Vice Presid^nis. 

Christopher C. Greens, 

Silas R. Kenton, 

EL G. BURLINOAME, 

Powell Hblme, Secretary, 
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TEA€HERfir fMSTITUTE OP WASHINGTON COfTNTT. 
coNnTTcmov. 

AmiiCLs 1. This Society tbaU be called the ** Tetcfaer** Inetitateof Weshxng- 
ton County. 

Art. 2. Its object shall be to improTe Public Schools, by fteqoent meetings 
of Teachers, to discuss the respective methods of each in government and inanner 
of communicating instruction, — mutually to encourage each other in overcoming 
the various difficulties to be met with by all faithful Teachers,— to communicate 
information derived from experience or from other resources, and to secure ad- 
dresses of apractical character. 

Art. 3. The officers of this Institute shall be a President, Vice President and 
Secretary, who shall appoint the time and place of meetings, except when held 
by adjournment 

Art. 4. The Annual Meeting shall be held at Kingston, on the third Saturday 
of November, when officers shul be chosen, and shall execute their duties until 
others are elected. 

Art. 5. Teachers and ex-Teachers may be admitted members of this Institute, 
at the discretion of the Secretary, by subscribing to this Constitution. 

Abt. 6. Any member shall have the privilege of taking notes of any remarks 
that may be made in the meetings. 

Art. 7. This Constitution may be altered or amended, by a vote of two-third» 
of the members present, at any regular meeting. 

omcsRS FOR 1844^5. 
REV. THOMAS VERNON, PreMent. 
REV. JAMES EAMES, Vice Preiident. 
G. N. ANTHONY, Secretary. 



RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The following Constitation was adopted at a public meeting of .the 
friends of popular education from all parts of the State, held in West- 
minster Hall, Providence, January 24, 1845. 

AaTicxA 1. This association shall be styled the Rrodk Islakd I ksiiwi b or 
iHsiRUcnoir, and shall have for its object the improvementof public schools, and 
other means of popular education in this State. 

Artxclx. 2. Any person residing in this State may become a member of the 
Institute b^r subscribing this Constitution, and contributing any sum towards de- 
fraying its incidental expenses. 

Articue 3. The officers of the Institute shall be a President, two or more 
Vice Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer^ 
(with such powers and duties respectively as their several desi^ations imply,) 
and Directors, who shall together constitute an Executive Committee. 

Abticx«i 4, The Executive Committee shall carry into efiect such measures 
as the Institute may direct ; and for this purpose, and to promote the general 
object of the Institute, may appoint special committees, collect uid disseminate 
information^ call public meetings for lectures and discussions, circulate books> 
|>eriodicals and pamphlets on the subject of schools, school systems and educa- 
tion generally, and perform such other acts as they may deem expedient, and 
make report of their doings to the Institute, at its annual meeting. 

ABTICI.X 5. A meeting of the Institute for the choice of officei% shall be held 
annually, in the city of Providence, in the month of January, at such time and 
place as the executive committee may designate, in a notice published in one or 
more of the city papers ; and meetings may^ be held at such other times and 
places as the executive committee may appoint. 



AftncLt 6 Tliit ccMtitntKon vuy he altered tt any umml meeting by a 
I memben present, and any regnlations not inconsistent with ita 
provisions, may be adopted at any meeting. 
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OFFICERS FOB 1845. 
JOHN KINGSBURY, President. 
WILKINS UPDIKE, Vice President. Washington Covnttf, 
AR(EL BALLOU, Vice President, Prtmdenee County, 
NATHAN BISHOP, Corresponding Secretary. 
J« D. GIDDIN6S, Recording Secretary. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN. Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 
William Gammell, Providence. J. T. Harkhsss, Smithfield. 

Joseph T. Sisson, North Providence. J. S. Touktellott, Glocester. 

J. B. Tallman, Cumberland. Amos Perry, Providence. 

L. W. Ballou, Cumberland. Calbb Farnum, Providence. 

Samvsl Grbsnx, Smithfield. 

The following Report, submitted to the meeting, in the State House, 
January 21, 1845, at which the Institute was formed, is published as 
part of the documentary history of the Rhode Island Institute of In* 
•troction. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Barnard, State Agent of Publio Schools, a meeting 
of ieachera and friends of education, was held a few weeks since in the City 
Council Chamber, for the purpose of considering the subject of a State Society 
For the promotion of Pubhc School Education. Mr. N. Bishop, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Providence, was called to the chair; and after discussion 
bv several individuals, it was voted : that Messrs. Kingsbury, Bishop, Perry, 
Day, and Stimaon, be a commiuee, to take the subject into further consideration, 
and, if it be deemed expedient, to report at a future meeting. That Committee^ 
having given the subject a considerable share of attention, beg leave to present the 
ibllowmg 

REPORT. 
Whatever doubt may exist in regard to the influence of popular education, in 
other countries, there can be none, in regard to the United States. Here it may be 
assumed as an axiom, that the people, the whole people, shouU be educated. Our 
institutions, civil, political, and religious, all imperatively demand it. How shall 
it be done 1 is the only question that admits of discussion. To this question only 
one rational answer can be given— chiefly by public or common schools. 

Whatever influence may be exerted by the Press, by the Colleee, and High 
Schools, in advancing education,— and we have no doubt bm thai influence is great 
and indispensable ; it is not for a moment to be supposed, that these means are 
sufficient to educate a whole people. History does not present a solitary example 
of a country or province, where education has been universal, without some ro- 
Btnimentality anaWous to Common Schools. 

Literature and SSience may flourish, where only the wealthy few are highly 
educated. It is possible that the few, by monopolism^ the emoluments and priv- 
ileges which superior knowledge confers, may, while Vie many are toiling in 
a^culiure or mechanic arts, rise to higher attainments, and cause Science and 
Literature to take deeper root and to bring forth mature fruits. Though such 
frutU might bring blessings with them, the eenius of our Institutions requires 
rather the diffusion than the accumulation of knowledge. It was the boast of 
Henry IV. of France, that he would " take care that every peasant should be in 
such a condition, as to have a fowl in his pot.'' It should be the care of owr coun- 
try that every child should be educated. 

Our forefathers laid us under deep obligations, therefore, when they consecrated 
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UoD rtft, till this Haiti it viped from Oie eacoCclwoii of tlie SUite. Though we 
hall with delight, the deep inteteat now be|;iniiinf to be awakened in difierent parta 
of the Slate, still it is an important question, what Anther can be done t6 give our 
Public School system, an impulse so vigorous, as to send iu fullest blessings to the 
most secluded dutrict 

Light must be diffused in regaid to the subject* Parents must be roused from 
apathy by baring the erils of ignorance and the blessings of knowledge placed 
before them ; the connection between crime and ignorance must be shown ; it must 
be demonstrated that knowledge not only leads to higher eleYation of character 
here and better hopes of a future life, but it must be proved that an intelligent, edu- 
cated man will earn more money than an ignorant one; the incompetency of teach- 
ers must be exposed, and public sentiment must be made to demand better; in short, 
we should all be brought to the full conviction that good public schools are a pow- 
erful safeguard of our country. In view of these, and similar considerations we 
deem it expedient to form, at the present time, a State Association for the promo- 
tion of Public School education. 

Respectfully submitted, for and in behalf of the Committee. 

JOHN KINGSBURY. 



APPENDIX. MUllBtB IT. 



EDUCATIONAL TRACTS. 

The series as originally planned was to embrace a number deTOted 
to each of the following topics : 

Condition of Education in the United States, according to the census of 1840, 
with an outline of the System of Common Schools in New York and Connecticut. 

System of Common Schools in Massachusetts. 

Education in its relations to Health, Insanity, Labor, Pauperism and Crime. 

School Architecture, or plans and directions for the location, construction and 
internal arrangements of school-houses. 

Outline of a System of Popular Education for cities and populous villaffes» 
with an account of the Public Schools of Boston, Providence, Portland, Philadel- 
phia, Rochester, &c. 

Outline of a System of Popular Education for manufacturing communities. 

Hints respecting the organization and arrangement of public schools in agri- 
cultural and sparsely populated districts. 

Hints respecting the elimination of teachers and the visitation of schools. 

Library of Education, or a catalogue of books and periodicals, devoted to the 
theory and practice of education, with an index to the principal topics treated 
of in such volumes as are most accessible to teachers. 

Hints and methods for teaching the Alphabet. 

" ** " Spelling. 

•* " •* Pronunciation. 

" " " Reading. 

" •* «« Composition. 

" " •• Grammar. 

** *« " Geography. 

•• " " Arithmetic. 

" " «« Drawing. 

" " Vocal Music. 

The use of globes, and other means of visible illustration. 
Lesson on Objects, Form, &c. for Primary Schools. 
Topics and methods for oral instruction. 

Plan of School Register, Class Books, and explanations for their use. 
Slate and blackboard exercises, with particular reference to teaching small 
children. 



Dotiet of taMhor and papil in retpect to the whooI-houM. 
Duties of pareDts to the achool, with plan of an association of the females of a 
district or town, for the improvement of public schools. 

Modes in which young men and young women can become qualified to teach 
schools. 

Teachers' Associations — ^with plans of organization, and topics for discussions. 
Teachers' Institutes — their history, and hints for their organization and man- 
agement 

Normal Schools — their history in Europe, with an account of the Normal 
Schools in Massachusetts and New York. 

Hints respecting physical education in public schools. 

Hints as to instruction in manners and morals, with special reference to the 
conduct of teachers and pupils, during recess and intermissions. 

School Libraries — their history, with a catalogue of suitable Tolumes, and 
an index to the most important subjects treated of in them. 

Lyceums, Lectures and other means of Popular Education, with plans of 
organization, &c. 



AFPEMDIZ. MUIIBIR 



BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND DOCUMENTS, 

RKLATINO TO SCHOOLS, SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND EHUCATIOIC GENKKAU.T, 
CIRCULATKD IIT TUK STATE SINCE MOVEJCBER 15, 1843. 

1000 copies of Barnard's Report on School-Architecture. 
200 " " •« on the Education and Employment of children 

in Factories, 5&c. 
60 " «• " on the Schools and School System of Connecticut, 

from 1838 to 1842. 
130 " <« Hints and Methods for the use of Teachers. 

3000 " Educatibnal Tracts, No. 1 . pp. 16. Education in the United States 

according to the census oi 1840, with an Outline of the School 
Systems of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
3000 «« Educational Tracts, No. 2. History and Condition of the School 

System of Massachusetts. 
3000 ^ Educational Tracts, No. 3. Education in its relations to Health, 

Insanity, Labor, Pauperism and Crime. 
3000 <' Educational Tracts, No. 4. Plans for the Location, Construction, 

and Internal Arrangement of School-houses. 
9000 <* or 3000 copies each of three pamphlets relating to Schools and 
Education, attached to the Farmer's and Rhwle Island Alma- 
nacs for 1845. 
400 ■* Mann's Report on Education in Europe. 

100 «« •« Lecture on Education. 

100 '« « Oration on Education in the United SUtes. 

100 " ** Letters on Religious Instruction in Common Schools. 

35 «< <• Annual Reports as Secretary of the Board of Education in 

Massachusetts. 
35 « •< Abstract of the School Returns with a History of the Com- 

mon School System of Massachusetts. 
200 •< Massachusetts Common School Journal, Volume 6, for 1844. 

35 " " « " •* Volumes 1,2,3,4,5*6. 

300 «« New York District School Journal, Volume 5, for 1844-5. 

35 «< Common School Journal of Pennsylvania, Volume 1, 1844. 

60 <• Connecticut Common School Journal, Volumes 1, 2, 3 & 4. 

200 «« School and School Master. 

100 ** Annual Report of Superintendent of Common Schools in New 
York, for 1844. 
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Annoal Bmort, with Anmial Roporte of Deputf SvperintiMidaiits. 
Houry*t Aodreas on Education and Common Schoola. 
RandalPs fHenry S.) Report on District School Libraries. 
Randall's (Samuel S.) Digest of Laws and Decisions relating to the 

Common School System of New York. 
Lecture by G. B. Emerson, on Moral Education. 

" " «• on the Advancement of Common Schools. 

Prof. Stowe*a Report on Elementary Education in Europe, and on 

Teachers Seminaries. 

« « Lecture on the Religious Element in Education 
Northend*s Lecture on Obstacles to Improvement in Common 

Schools. 
Thayer's Lecture on Courtesy or Good Behavior in Schools 
Dr. Alcott's Confessions of a School Master. 

** Slate and Black-board Exercises. 
Rantoul's Remarks on Common Schools and Education. 
District School as it was. 
Smith's History of Education. 
Annals of Education. 

Miss Sedgwick's Self-Training for Young Ladies. 
Dr. Channing on Self-Culture. 
Wood*8 Account of Sessional School, Edinburgh. 
Richardson's Address on Common Schools. 
Wines' How shall I govern my School? 
Dunn's School Teacher's Manual. 



LIBRARY OP EDUCATION. 

Trk Schoox. AiTD School- MASTSR, by Alonzo Potter, (Bishop of Pennsylva- 
nia,) and George B. Emerson. New York; Harper and Brothers. Boston, 
Fowle and Capen. Price, ^1,00. 551 pages. 

This volume was preparcMl at the request of the late James Wadsworth, of 
Geneseo, New York, with special reference to the condition and wants of com* 
mon schools in that State. Its general principles and most of its details are 
applicable to similar schools in other parts of the country, and, indeed, to all 
seminaries employed in giving elementary instruction. Mr. Wadsworth directed 
a copy of it to be placed in each of the school district libraries of New York, 
at his expense, and his noble example was followed in respect to the schools of 
Massachusetts by the Hon. Martin Brimmer, of Boston. 

The Teacher's Mamuaz^, by Thomas H. Palmer. Boston : Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon & Webb, 1840. pp. 263. Price, 75 cents. 

This work received tne prize of five hundred dollars, offered by the American 
Institute of Instruction, in 1838, for '* the best Essay on a system of Education 
best adapted to the Common Schools of our country." 

The Teacher Taught, by Emerson Davis, late Principal of the Westfield 
Academy. Boston : Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, 1839. pp. 79. Price, 37| 
cents. 

This valuable work was first published in 1833, as *' an abstract of a course of 
lectures on School-keeping." Mr. Davis has now the charge of the Normal 
School, at We^field, Mass. 

Slate aitd Bi«ack Board Exercises, by Dr. William A. Alcott New 
York : Mark H. Newman. Price 37 cents. 

The chapters in this little work were first published in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal/in 1841. The various suggestions and methods are 
highly practical. 

Hum Aim Methods tor the use or Teachers. Hartford : Price, 12| 
cents. 
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Thk r^luQie » atdevp pttaeipaUy of feleettoulromiNibU^^ 
of teaching, not easily acceonUe ; and under each subject discussed, reference is 
made to yarious volumes, where additional suggestions can be found. 

Tks DisTBiCT SoKOoi. AS IT WAS, by one who went to it, (JZcv. Wai^rtn 
Byrton,) New York : J. Orville Taylor, 1838. 

In this amusing picture of " the lights and shadows*" of school life as it was in 
Massachusetts twenty years ago, the teachers and scholars of some of our District 
Schools as they are, will reco^ize school-house, books, practices and methods 
with which they are too familiar. 

CoNrssBioim or ▲ School-masteb, by Dr. William A. Alcott. New York : 
Mark H. Newman. Price, 50 cents. 

If our teachers will read these confessions of errors of omission and commis- 
sion, and the record which it gives of real excellences attained by the steps of a 
slow and laborious progress, they will save themselves the mortification of the 
first, and realize earlier the fruite of the last. Few men have the moral 
courage to look their former bad methods so directly in the face. Every young 
teacher should read thb book. 

Report on Elementary Instruction, by Calvin E. Stowe, D. D. Bos* 
ton : Thomas H. Webb k. Co. Price, 31 cento. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the (Massachusetts) Board of 
Education, Hon. Horace Mann, 1843. Boston : Fowle & Capen. Price 25 cento. 

These two reporto introduce the teacher into the school-rooms of the best 
teachers in Europe, and enable him to profit by the observations and experience 
of men who have been trained by a thorough preparatory course of study and 
practice, to the best methods of classification, instruction, and government of 
schools, as pursued abroad. 

The School Teacher's Manual, by Henry Dunn, Secretory of the British 
and Foreign School Society, London. Hartford : Reed Jt Barber, 1839. pp.223. 
Price, 50 cento. 

The American edition of this work is edited by Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet^ 
which is the best evidence that could be given of the general soundness of the 
views presented by the English author. The principles set forth in this Manual, 
are the basis on which rest most of the methods of instruction and government 
pursued in the celebrated Borough Road School, London,— the model school of 
the Society of which Mr. Dunn is Secretary. 

Account or the Edinburgh Sessional School, Edinburgh^by John Wood* 
Boston : Monroe & Francis, 1830. 

The value of the Interrogative Method of Instruction, especially as applied to 
reading, was first developed in the Edinburgh Sessional School, and through this 
book, the method has been very generally diffused among teachers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Dr. Cbannino on Self Culture. Boston : Monroe & Co. Price, 33 cents. 

Miss Sedgwick on Selp Training, or Means and Ends. New York: 
Harper k. Brothers. 

These two volumes, — ^the first, written with special reference to young men, 
and the last, to young women, should be read by all young teachers, who would 
make their own individual character, attainmento, and conduct, the basis, of all 
improvement in their profession. 

Smith's History or Education. Harper & Brothers. Price, 50 cento. 

This work is substantially an abridgement of the great German Work of 
Schwarz, and is worthy of an attentive perusal, not only for ito historical view of 
the subject, but for the discussion of the general principles which should be 
recognized in every system of education. 

Lectures on Education, bv Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetto 
Board of Education. Boston : Fowle &. Capen, 1845. pp. 338. Price, ftl,00. 

This volume embraces seven lectures, most of which were delivered before 
the Annual Common School Conventions, held in the several counties of Massa- 
ohnsetto, in 1838, 39, 40, 41 and 42. They are published in this form at the 
request of the Board of Education. No man, tsacher, committee, parent* ov 
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friend of education genendly, ean read these leetaree vritfaovt (olitehiMiff much 
veloable practical knowledge* and without being fired with a holy zeu in the 
cauae. 

Lawb Am Docvxtam REi^Tnto to the Common School Stbtkm or 

MA88ACKUBKTT8. 

This Tolume includes a sketch of the various enactments of the Leeislature, 
from 1642 down to 1843, respecting the Free Schools, and the laws as they now 
are, together with the Annual Reports of the Board of Education, and the Sec- 
retary of the Board, from 1838 to 1844, and the Abstract of School Returns, and 
a selection from the Reports of School Committees of the several towns in Mas- 
sachusetU for 1842-3. 

In his annual reports to the Board of Education, collected in this volume, 
Mr. Mann has presented a more didactic exposition of the merits of the great 
cause of Education in Massachusetts, and some of the relations which that cause 
holds to the intereste of civilization and humanity, than is given in his lectures. 
That part of the volume devoted to selections from the annual reports of school 
committees, presents the views of practical and educated men, in more than 
three hundred towns in a state where the free school system has been tried on 
the most liberal scale, and for the longest time. 

A Digest of the Commoic School System or the State or New York : 
together with the forms, instructions, and decisions of the Superintendent ; an 
abstract of the various local provisions applicable to the several cities, &c. ; and 
a sketch of the origin, progress, and present condition of the system. By S. S. 
Randall, General Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools. Albany: printed 
by C. Van Benthuysen & Co. 1844. 

Laws and Reports respecting the Common School System or New 
York in 1844. 

This volume embraces the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and the Annual Report of the several County Superintendents for 1843-4, 
making a volume of over 600 ]^ages, together with the Law as it now stands, 
with forms and instructions for its administration. 

Annual Reports or State and County Superintendents for 1845. 

These three volumes present a comp»lete view of the origin, progress and con- 
dition of the most thoroughly organized and administered system of public 
elementary instruction in the United States. The reports of the County Super- 
intendents are full of practical suggestions as to improvements in the ciassinca- 
tion, instruction and government^ schools. 

Reports and Documents relating to the Common School System 
or Connecticut, by Henry Barnard, Secretary of the Board of Commissioners 
of Common Schools. Hartford : Case, Tiffany & Co. 

This volume embraces all the official documents of the Board of School Com- 
missioners and their Secretary, from 1838 to 1842, together with a sketch of the 
origin and progress of the Common School System of Connecticut, from the 
foundation of the State down to 1842. The Appendix to the Second Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Board, contains an account of the school system 
of Europe, — ^in England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, France, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland, — ^with copious extracts from the Reports of Cousin, Stowe, and 
Bache, which would make a document of at least 500 pages, in ordinary octavo 
form. 

The Connecticut Common School Journal, edited *by Henry Barnard, 
from August, 1838 to 1842. Four volumes. 

The Common School Journal, edited by Horace Mann, from November, 
1838 to 1845. Six volumes. 

The District School Journal roR the State or New York, edited by 
Francis Dwight, for 1844 and 1845. Two volumes. 

The Common School Journal or the State or Pennsylvania, edited 
by John S. Hart, for 1844. One volume. 

The Teacher's Advocate, edited by Edward Cooper, will be added as soon 
m the first volume is completed. One volume. 
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A copy of most of tho abore woilu, and of the pampblotfl named in fhe 
preceding Appendix, will be placed in each of the " Libraries of Education,'* 
and will be accessible to teachers, committees and others, subject to such 
regulations only as may be necessary to preserve the books. 

In addition to the above volumesj the following kre worthy a place in 
every •• Library of Education." 

Lectures and Proccedinqs op the AMERrciN iNSTtnrrE or Instruction 
from 1830 to 1845. Sixteen volumes. 

These volumes embrace more than 150 Lectures and Essays, on a great 
variety of important topics, by some of the ablest scholars and most successful 
teachers in the country. 

Transactions of the Wjbstern Literary iNsrrruTE and Collxob op Pro- 
PEsaioNAL Teachers, from 1^4 to 1840. Eight volumes, 

Tkk Scbooi^mastjbr's Fribnd, with the Committee-man's Guide, by 
Theodore Dwight, Jr., pp^ 360. New York, Roe Lockwood, 415, Broadway. 
1835. 

Thk Tbacbeb, or Moral Influences in the Instruction and Government of 
the YounK, by Jacob Abbott. Boston, Whipple St Damrell, No. 9, Cornhill. 
pp. 314. Price 75 cents. 

This excellent work is out of market, or it would have been placed in the 
«• Library of Education." 

Theory or Teaching, with a few Practical Illustrations, by a Teacher. 
Boston, E. P. Peabody,1841. pp. 128. 

Cotrsiir's Report ozr Public Instruction in Prussia, translated by 
Sarah Austin. New York, Wiley fc Long, 1835. 

District Schooi*, by J. Orville Taylor. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1834. 

Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1835. 

LocKx AMD Milton on Education. Boston, Gray It Brown, 1830. 

Report on Education in Europe, by Alexander Dallas Bache« Phila- 
delphia : Lydia R. Bailey, 1839. pp. 660. 

The Education op Mothers, by L. Aim6-Martln. Philadelphia, Lee 
9l Blanchard, 1843. 

Education and Health, by Amariah Brigham. Boston, Marsh, Capen 
9l Lyon, 1833. 

School Keeping, by an Experienced Teacher. Philadelphia, John 
Grigg, 1831. 

EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 

The following notice of the various Educational Journals which have been 
published in this country, may be useful to those who are investigating the 
history of education. 

The American Journal or Education, Boston. Published monthly In 
numbers of sixty-four pages octavo. Commenced in 1826, and merged in the 
Annals of Education in 1831. The set consists of five volumes. 

American Annals or Education and Instruction, Boston. Com- 
menced in 1831, and discontinued at the close of 1839. 'Die set embraces 
nine volumes. It was edited at different {periods by William Russell, W. C. 
Woodbridge, Dr. Alcott, and other able writers on Education. 

The above works were the able pioneers in the cause of Educational im- 
provement. Nearly all of that has been accomplished within the last 
fifteen years, was first suggested through the columns of the Journal and 
Annals of Education. The above fourteen volumes constitute now avaluable 
series, which all who are interested in school improvement, can read with 
great advantage to themaelvee. 
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Tm ScBooi^iiAsntR and Advocate op EoiKutuiit, puUitind hf W. lAir- 
•ball Si Co., Philadelphia, and edited by J. Frost. Commenced m Janiuury» 
1836, and discontinued at the close of the year. 

The Monthlt Jocrnal op Edocation, Philadelphia, 1835, edited by E. C. 
Wines. Commenced January, 1835, and was discontinued in the course of the 
year. 

The Common School AraiSTANT, Albany and New York, Edited by J. 
Orville Taylor. Commenced in 1836, and discontinued in 1840. 

This ch<;ap periodical was widely and powerfully instrumental in waking up 
a lively interest in the subject of common school improvement. 

The Educator, Easton, Pennsylvania, Edited by Robert Cunningham} 
then a Professor in Lafayette College, Easton, and now the Principal or Rec- 
tor of the Normal School of Glasgow, Scotland 

Prof. Cunningham came to this country with the view of establishing a Nor^ 
mal School on a liberal scale, but he found after years of trial, that his views 
were greatly in advance of public opinion and liberality on this subject. 

The Educator was commenced in April, and discoEEtnued in August 1839. 

The Ohio Common School Dirbctoe, Columbus, Ohio, Published by au> 
thority of the General Assembly of Ohio, and Edited by Samuel JLewis, Sapei^ 
intendent of Common Schools. 

The Director was commenced in March, 1838, and was discontinued in 
November, 183a 

It was the first periodical established under State authority, and was highly 
useful in organiEing the new system of Common Schools establisbed in the 
winter of 1838. 

The Michigan Journal of Eoocation. Detroit, Michigan, Edited by 
John D. Pierce, Superintendent of Public Instruction. Commenced in March, 
1838^ and discontinued in February, 1840. 

The District School Journal for the State of New-York, is 
published monthly under the patronage of the State, at Albany, and edited by 
Francis Dwight, Superintendent of Common Schools for the county of Alba- 
ny. — Price, fifty cents a year. 

This Journal was commenced by Mr. Dwiglit, at Geneva, in March, 1840. 
Under the authority of An Act, passed in May, 1841, the Superintendent of 
Common Schools subscribed for a sufficient number of copies (ten thousand 
and eight hundred) to supply each organized school district in the State, and 
made it his official organ of comm\mication with the officers and inhabitants of 
the several districts. The publication office was removed from Geneva to Alba* 
ny in June, 1841, where it is now printed by C. Tan Benthuyaen. 

The Connecticot Common School Jouenal. Hartford, Connecticnt. 
Published under the direction of the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools, and Edited by Henry Barnard, 2d, Secretary of the Eoard. 

This Journal was commenced in August, 1838, and discontinued in Septem* 
ber, 1842. 

Tbk Common School Jovrnai. is published somi-montbly by Fowle and 
Capen, 184 Washington street, Boston, and edited by Horace Mann, Secretary 
of the Board of Education for Massachusetts ; price, $1 ,00, payable in ad- 
Tance. Each number contains sixteen pages octavo. ' 

This Journal was commenced in November, 1838, and embraoeB all the ofll* 
dal documents of the Board of Education, and their Secretary. 

Illinois Common School Advocate, Springfield, Illinois. Commenced 
May, 1841, and discontinued with the sixth nuniber. 

The Tbacrer'8 Advocate. E. Cooper, editor, and L. W. Hall, publisher. 
Syracuse, New York. Price $2 per annum. 

The Advocate was started under the auspices of the State CoDTenti<« of 
Ttftcbera, in September, 1845, and is issued weekly. 
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In the original polity of Rhode Island, there was no provis- 
ion for education* Like religion, it seems to have been con- 
sidered not the concern of the public, but matter for individual 
conscience and parental duty. The first movement towards 
the introduction of a different policy was made by the Provi- 
dence Association of Mechanics and Manufacturers. In Octo- 
ber, 1798, a committee of that body was appointed <^ to inouire 
into the most desirable method for the establishment of Free 
Schools." This conmiittee, after ^frequent consultations on 
the subject," reported in January, 1799, that ^^ an immediate 
application be made to the General Assembly, to provide for 
the establishment of Free Schools throughout the State." 
This report was accepted, and at the February session, 1799, 
the subject was brought to the attention of the Legislature, in 
the following admirable document drawn up by John Rowland, 
Esq. of Providence. 

The Memorial and Petition of the Proridence Association of Mecbanios and 
Manufacturers, respectfully represents: — 

That the means of Education which are enjoyed in this State, are Ttry inade- 
quate to a purpose so highly important: 

That numbers of the rising generation, whom nature has liberally endowed, are 
suffered lo grow up in i^orance, when a common education would quality them to 
act their parts in life with advantage to the public, and reputation to themselves : 

Thatia coosequeaoe of there bemg so legal pioTision fi>r the establishiMiit of 
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ichools, and for want of public attention and encouragement^ this so rssentl&l a 

rtof our social duty is led to the partial patronage of individuals, whose cares 
not extend beyond the limits of their own families, while numbers in every part 
of the State are deprived of a privilege which it is the common right of every coild 
to enioy : 

That when to that respect, which, as individuals we feel ourselves bound to ren* 
der to the representatives of the people, we add our public declaration of gratitude 
for the privileges we enjoy as a corporate bod^, we at the same time solicit this 
Honorable Assembly to make legal provision for the establishment of Free Schools 
sufficient to educate all the children in the several towns throughout the State ; 
with great confidence, we bring this our earnest solicitation before this Honorable 
Assembly, from the interest we feel in the public welfare, and from the considera- 
tion that our society is composed of members, not originally of any one particular 
town, but assembled mostly in our early years from abnost every town in the State. 

That we feel as individuals, the want of that education which we now ask to be 
bestowed on those who are to succeed us in life, and which is so essential, in direct- 
ing its common concerns. That we feel a still greater degree of confidence 
from the consideration that while we pruy this Honorable Absembly to establish 
Free Schools, we are at the same time, advocating the cause of the great majority of 
children throughout the State, and in particular, of those who are poor and des- 
titute— the son of the widow, and the child of distress. 

Trusting that our occupation as mechanics and mnnufacturera ought not to pre- 
Tent us from adding to these reasons an argument which cannot fail to onerate on 
those to whom is committed the guardianship of the public welfare, and that is, 
that liberty and security, under a republican form of government, depend on a gen- 
eral dififudton of knowledge among the people. 

In confiding this petition and the reasons which have dictated it, (o the wisdom of 
the Legislature, we assure ourselves that their decision will be such, as will reflect 
on this Honorable Assembly the praise and the gratitude, not only of the youth of 
the present generation, but of thousands, the date of whose existence has not com- 
menced. 

The gubject was referred to a committee, who reported in 
June, a bill which was ordered to be printed, and referred to 
the freemen of the several towns for instructions. The follow- 
ing extracts are taken from the instructions of Providence to 
their representatives. 

On the question of free schools, gentlemen, all party distinctions are broken 
down ; here there can be no elashing interests. On this sul ject one aeaion of lbs 
State cannot be opposed to another. Before this benevolent idea, every partial, 
narrow motive of local policy must disappear. As we are confident, (bat the gen- 
eral object of the bill can mp.et with no opposition, the only question which can 
arise, will be on aome of its particular provisions, as to the beat mode of carrying 
its genera] principles into enect. On this |>oini of the subject we would recommend 
to you to support the adoption of the bill in its present form, ns any inconvenience 
which may arise in particular districts, can, at any time, be removed afler the law 
is in operation, when experience can point out to the legislature the expediency of a 
dififerent arrangement. 

Fully confident of the patriotism ofourfellow citizens throughout the Slat«, that 
they are actuated by the same anxious solicitude for the public good, we doubt not 
but their representatives sikI ours will meet at the next session, bringing with them 
the rich deposit of the public sentiment, and by an unanimous voice, establish 
Free Schools throughout the Slate; then will, that glory which attaches itself to 
purest benevolence, and to the highest acts of public virtue, rest on their heads ; and 
the members of the Rhode Island Legislature, having thus before the close of the 
eighteenth century, provided for the full enioyroenl of a right which forms so esseiH 
tial an article in the great system of social order, will be mentioned with high ex- 
pressions of gratitude and honor, through the ages and generations which are to 



At the October session following, a bill was passed by the 
Boujo of Representatives! but w«s postponed in the Senate to 



the next February session, 1800, when it received the concur^ 
rence of that body and became a law, with the following 
preamble t 

•« AN ACT to EstablMh Free Schools. 

WhereeUt the unexampled prosperity, unanimity and liberty, for the enjoy- 
ment of which, this nation is eminently distinguished among the nations of the 
«arth, are to be ascribed, next to the blessing of God> to the general diffusion of 
knowledge and information among the people^ whereby they nave been enabled 
to discern their true Interests, to distinguish truth from error, to place their con- 
fidence in the true friends of the country, and to detect the falsehoods and mis- 
representations of factious and crafty pretenders to patriotism ; and this General 
Assembly being desirous to secure the continuance of the blessings aforesaid* 
•nd moreover to contribute to the fi;reater equality of the people, by the common' 
«nd joint instruction and education of the whole >- 

Section 1. Beit enacted by the Gtnerai Aa9embly^ and the authoriiU9 thereof ^ 
and it is hereby enacted /—'that each and every town in the State shall annually 
t;ause to be established and kept, at the expense of such toWn, one or more free 
echools, for the instruction of all the white inhabitants of said town, between the 
eges of six and twenty years, in reading, writing> and common arithmetic> who 
may stand in need of such instruction, and apply therefor. 

Sec. 2. Jnd be it further enaeied^ That it shall be the duty of the Town 
Council of every town, to divide said town into so many school districts as they 
shall judge necessary and convenient. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted^ That each of the towns of Newport and 
t^rovidence shall cause to be estaUished and kept every year^ so many free 
echools, and fo^ such terms of time, as shall be eq^ivident to keeping three such 
schools eight months each ; that each of the towns of South Kingstown, Glouces* 
tcr and Smithfield shall cause to be established and kept every year^ so many free 
schools as shall be equivalent to keeping three such schools six months each { 
That each of the towns of Portsmouth, Trenton, Little Compton>Scituate> Cum- 
berland, Cranston, Johnston, Fo6ter> Westerly, North Kingstown, Charleston, Ex* 
eter, Richmond, Hopkinton) Bristol, Warwick, East Greenwich, West Green- 
wich and Coventry, shall cause to be estdblished and kept, in every year, so many 
free schools as shaJl be equivalent to keeping three such schools four months 
«ach ; and that the towns of Middleton, Jamestown, New Shoreham, North 
Providence, Warren and Barrington> shall cause to be established and kept, in 
«very year, so many free schoob as shall be equivalent to keeping one suek 
school four months. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted^ That for the encouragement of institutions 
«o useAil, there shall be allowed and paid to the Town Treasurer of each town, 
or his order, out of the General Treasury, at the end of every year, computing 
from the first Wednesday in May next, twenty per centum of the .amount of the 
State takes of the precedins year paid into the General Treasury by said town ; 
provided the said sum or allov^ance oi twenty per cent, shall not exceed, in the 
whole, the sum of six thousand dollars in any one year. 

And the town making application to the General Treasurer for saidalloWancei 
shall ea^hibit and deliver to him a certificate, signed by the Town Council, Town 
Treasurer, and School Master or School Masters of such town, that a school or 
vchoois have been established and kept in said town, according to the provisions 
vfjthis •ct^ and specifying the number of schools and the term of time for which 
<each school shall have b(^n kept. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted^ That the allowantes aforesaid, when p^ 
to the Town Treasurers, shall be, and remain exclusively appropriated to the 
establishment and support of free schools, and shall be paid out, under the orders 
of the several Town Councili, for the benefit of the school or schools which shall 
be kept in the districts established by them, as aforesaid, in proportion to the 
number of persons in the several districts entitled to instruction in the said 
fnhools, by virtue of this act 

S«a 6. j§nd be itfinrther enacted^ That ifnny townsh«ll ne(;leet, ©r relbseto 
establish and Ibsep firee schook, in the manner prefcribed in this net, sm;h town 
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•hill foifcih til right or claim to the allowance aforeeaid for (he year in whie^ 
•uch neglect or refueal shall happen, and the aaid forfeited ellowancet ehall 
make and constitute a part of the unappropriated moneys in the General Treaau- 
Tj ; and that all certificates for obtaining eaid allowances, shall be presented to 
the General Treasurer within six months after the expiration of the year, within 
which the said allowances shall have become due, or the same shall be forfeited 
as last aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. And be ii further enacted, That the General Treasurer shall annually 
make a report to the General Assembly of the operation and execution of this act« 
accompanied wiUi copies of the certificates aforesaid, and an account of the 
allowances paid thereon. « 

Sec. 8. Jnd be U further enacted. That if any school district in any town 
•hall think fit to keep a school in said district for a longer time than the town 
shall provide for the same, or to erect a school-house, or to enlarge, ornament of 
repair any already erected, it shall and may be lawful for any seven freemen of 
such school district, to make application to any Justice of the Peace in the town, 
for a warrant for calling a raeetme of the freemen of such district, and the said 
justice shall thereupon grant sucn warrant, directed to the town sergeant and 
constables of said town to warn the freemen of said district to assemble at a 
proper time and place, to be prescribed in said warrant, to take into considera« 
tion (he subjects therein mentioned ; and the said warrant being first served, in 
the manner in which warrants for callinK town meetings are served in said town, 
the- freemen of said district (any seven of whom shall be a quorum) shall and may 
assemble and appoint a cleik, treasurer, collector, and such other oflicers and 
committees as occasion may require, and order and assess such taxes on the iir* 
habitants of said district, to be assessed in the proportions of the last town tax, as 
they may think necessary for the purposes aforesaid, which taxes shall be col- 
lected by warrant from the clerk of said school district, directed to the district 
oollectory and shall be levied and collected in the same manner and under the 
same laws and regulations as town taxes, and aAiall be appropriated to the uses 
aforesaid, according to the votes and orders of the said scnool district meetings ; 
and the freemen of said district, assembled as aforesaid, shall and may make such 
other lawful orden and regulations, relative to the continuance and support of 
their district schools, as to them may appear useful, and may be called by their 
clerk by warrant, on request of any veven of said freemen, and the meeting so 
called shall and may have and exercise the powers and privileges aforesaid. 

Sec. 9. And be ii further enacted. That no person shall establish or direct as 
master or preceptor, any school or academy of instruction established by virtue 
of this act, unless he shall be a native or naturalized citizen of the United Stater, 
and be approved of by a certificate in writing from the Town Council of the town 
in which be shall teach. 

Sec. 10. Jind be it further enaetedt That the Town Councils of the sevenA 
towns shall have the government of the town and district schools in their re* 
•pective towns. 

Sec. 11. JSnd be it further enacted. That this act shall take effect and be in 
force from, and after the first Wednesday of May next, and sh^l be published ift 
all the newspapers in this Stats. 

The passage of the law met with great opposition, as contraiy 
ta the long established policy of the State, and measures were 
soon set on foot which resulted in its repeal at the February sea* 
sion, 1803. Providence was the only town which carried the act 
into effect. Had the other towns followed her example, and the 
State persevered in introducing, as Providence has done, from 
time to thne,. such improvements as experience pointed out 
to be desiraUe, Rhode Island would at this time have the best 
school system in New Endand. Had there beien an officer ap- 
pointed, at the time of the passage of this act, to explain ils 
vaoous provisioMi obviate objections, uige the immediate and 
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ultimate advaotages of giving the system a fair trial, recommend 
such modifications as the state of the public mind demanded, its 
total reoeal would in all probability not have taken place. 

At tne June session, 1821, a committee, consisting of C. 
EUery Robbins, Philip Allen, N. Bullock, N. F. Dixon, and 
C. Bray ton, was appomted to inquire into the state of education 
in the several towns, and report at the October session next 
following. Although the committee were authorized to call 
on the town clerks, for information respecting the schools in 
their respective towns, and did address circulars, it does not 
appear that any report of their proceedings, or of the result, 
was ever communicated to the General Assembly. 

In 1825, the freemen of the town of Newport were author-- 
ized to raise money by tax for the support of a free school, and 
apply to it the avails of certain lands which had been bequeath- 
ed to the town for this purpose many years previous. 
9 In 1827, plans for organizing a system of free schools 
throughout the state, were brought before the General Assem- 
bly, by John R. Waterman, of Warwick, J. L. Tillinghast, 
of Providence, and others, which, after a protracted discussion, 
at the January session, in 1828, were embodied in the follow- 
ing Act, which passed by an almost unanimous vote in both 
Houses. 

AH ACT TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Seaion 1. Beit enacted hy ike Oeneral Assembly ^ aiU by atUkorUy (hereof U is 
enacied^ That from and after the passing of this act, all money that shall be paid 
into the General Treasury, by manacers of lotteries or their agents; also all money 
that shall be paid into said treasury oy auctioneers, for duties accruing to the State, 
shall be set apart and paid over to the several towns in this State in manner 
hereinafter mentioned, in proportion to their respective population under the age of 
sixteen years, as exhibited in the census provided by law to be taken from time to 
time, under the authority of the United States, always adopting for said ratio the 
census next preceding the time of paying out each annual appropriation of said 
money as herein provided, to be by said towns appropriated to and ror the exclusive 
purpose of keeping^ public schools, and paying expenses thereof; the sum, howev- 
er, hereby appropriated to be paid over in any one year, not to exceed ten thousand 
dollars. 

Sec. S2. That each town shall be and is hereby empowered to raise so roach mon- 
ey, by tax in each year, as a majority of the freemen in town-meeting shall judge 
proper, to be appropriated to the purposes of public schools, not exceeding, in any 
one year, double the amount to be in that year received by such town out of thie 
General Treasury, by the provisions of this act; provided that notice be inserted in 
the warrant, issued ior calling the town meeting at which such tax shall be laid, 
that such tax will be acted upon at such town meeting. 

Sec 3. That at the annual town meetings, holden for the choice of town officers, 
each and every town in the State shall, after passing of this act, appoint a commit- 
tee, which shall be called the School Committee, and shall consist of not less than 
five, nor more than twenty-one persons, resident inhabitants of each of said towns, 
to act without compensation ; which committee, after acceptance of their appoint- 
ment, shall be duly engaged to the faithftil performance of tneir trust; and shall ap- 
point a secretary and treasurer from their number, and the secretary shall keep a 
record of their proceedings, and said committee, after bein^: duly organized, shall 
oMet as often as once in every three months, and oftener, if occasion require, for 
the transaction of all such business as may come before them, relative to the per- 
formance of their duties, and a majority shall bs necessary for this purpose. 
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Sec. 4. That the school oDininiitce of each town shall hare p«irer it nake all 

neceseary rules and re^ulalioDS, which they may deem expedient, for ihe good gOT- 
ernmeiu of the public schools in their respective towns ; shall appoint all tlie school 
masters or school mistresses, to be employed in teachlD^ the schools, taking cara 
that such masters and mistresses are qualified for the task ; shall have power lo 
dismiss a school master or school mistress, in case of inability or mismanagement^ 
shall determine upon the places where the school-houses in the respective school- 
districts in the town, shall be located ^ and it shall be the duty of said committee to 
visit all the schools in their respective towns as oilea as once in every three months 
during their continuance ; and generally to superintend, watch over and provide 
for the good order and well governing of the same; and in case of death, resigna- 
tion, or removal from tha town, of any oneofsaidcammitiee, they shall have power 
to fill the vacancy so occasioneid, until their annual election aforesaid ; and more- 
over, said committee, at any quarterly meeting thereof^ for the better and more con- 
Tenient performance of their duties, may pass such by-laws and regulations as they 
may deem expedient; provided such laws and regnlations are not repugnant to the 
provisions of this act, nor in violation of any law in this Stale; and shall audit, 
and cause to be certified, all bills for the compensation of roasters and mistresses, 
and all ot^ier expenses incurred in the support and maintenance of such schools, be> 
lore the same shall be paid by the town treasurer ; and shall also, at said annual 
town meeting, (and oftiener, if required by their town J render an account of all 
their proceedings for the preceding year. 

Sec. 5. That the General Treasurer shall keep a separate account of all sums of 
money paid into the Qeiiaral Treasury, by lottery managers or theiv agents, and by 
auctioneers for duties accruing to the Staie; and shall make a report thereof to ilie 
General Assembly once a year, to wit, at the May session, particularly setting 
forth the suras arising from each of said sources, during the preceding year. 

Sec 6. That the town council of each town shall, each year after the first diatribu- 
tian, certify to the General Treasurer that the money received the previous year has 
been faithmll j applied to the objects contemplated by this act ; the certificate where- 
of shall be left with the Gfcneral Treasurer, before such town shall receive its pro> 
portion of the next distribution. 

Sec. 7. That the said sum of ten tliousand dollars, annually to be paid over and 
distributed according to the provisions of this act, be payable to the order of the 
town treasurer of each town as aforesaid, on and after the first day of June in each 
year, commencing with the first day of June next. 

See. 8. That of the sum now in the Treasury, there be appropriated and set 
apart the sum of five thousand dollars for the commencement and formation of a 
permanent fund, for the support of public schools; and for that purpose, the said 
sum of five thousand doUare shall be immediately, or as soon as may be, invested 
by the General Treasurer, with advice of the Governor, by purchsise or subscrip- 
tion, in the stock of some safe and responsible Bank ; to which sum shall be added, 
and in like manner invested from year to year, ail the money that shall accrue as 
aforesaid, from lotteries and auctioneers, over and above said yearly sum of ten 
thousand dollars, mentioned in the first section hereof; and all donations that may 
be made to said fund far the purposes thereof, and the dividends and interest that 
shall from time to time accrue on said fund, shall in like manner be added thereto 
and invested ; but whenever in any year, the amount received as aforesaid, from 
lotteries andauctioneera, shall fall short of said sum of ten thousand dollars, annually 
to be distributed, the dividends and interest only of said fund then accrued, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to supply such deficiency, shall be added to 
said last named sum, and paid over and distnbuted according to the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 9. That whenever, in any year, the money paid into the Treasury, from 
the sources provided in this act, shall fall short of^said sum of ten thousand do!> 
lars, the deficiency for said year shall be made good from any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. 

This is the basis of the school system now in operation in 
this state, enlarged and modified from time to time, as will 
appear from the following chronological review of the various 
enactments of the General Assembly. 



At the same session the above act was passed, the freemen 
of the town of Providence were authorized to assess and collect 
any amount of tax for free schools, notwithstanding the limit- 
ation in the above law. 

In June, Newport was authorized to appropriate its share 
of the state money towards completing a school-house^ and 
maintaining the free schools already established there, as the 
town might see fit. 

In October, the two districts of the village of Pawtuxet, one 
in Cranston, and one in Warwick^ were constituted one dis- 
trict — a very desirable arrangement, but which was broken Op 
by a subsequent act in 1832. 

At the October session, the school committee of any town 
were authorized to make arrangements with the committee of 
an adjacent town, for the education of their children in the 
schools of the latter, and pay a proportionate share of the ex- 
pense. 

In 1829, at the June session, the several school districts into 
which the school committee might lay off the town of Hop- 
kinton, were directed to build a suitable school-house, at the 
expense of the district, on penalty of losing their distributive 
share of the state school money. 

In 1830, at the January session, the town of Westerly was 
authorized to pass the necessary laws for building and repair- 
ing school-houses in the several districts. 

At the June session, the school committee was made to 
consist of not less than five, and not more than thirty persons, 
to act without compensation. 

In 1831, at the June session, the distribution of the public 
money was directed to be made according to the number of 
persons under the age of fifteen (instead of sixteen) years^ in 
each town. 

At the October session, a special act was passed in reference 
to district No. 11, in Hopkinton, depriving those inhabitants 
who neglected or refused to assist in building a school-house, 
of the use of the same, and also of the school money. 

In 1832, at the January session, the town of East Ghreen- 
wich was authorized to build school-houses in the several 
school districts. 

At the same session the present rule for distributing the 
school money of the state was adopted, viz. the number of the 
white population under the age of fifteen years, and the num- 
ber of the colored population under the age of ten years, to- 
gether with five-fourteenths of the said population, between 
the ages of ten and twenty-four years. 

In 1834, at the October session, the several school districts 
of the town of Cumberland, were authorized to assess and col- 
lect taxes to build and repair school-houses. 
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In 1835, at the June session, it was provided in reference to 
the town of Hopkinton, that the assessors should assess the 
value of such portion of any person'^ property, situated in 
different school districts, as may lay in the school district order- 
ing a tax. 

At the same session, the several districts of Richmond were 
authorized and directed to build school-houses, on the penalty 
of losing their school money for neglect; this penalty was 
appended at the January session, 1836. 

In 1836, at the January session, the several districts in the 
town of Burrellville, were authorized to build and repair 
school-houses, and in October, the same power was given to 
the first district in North Providence. 

At the October session, the interest accruing to the state on 
the deposits of the public money received from the United 
States, and deposited with the several banks, was set apart to 
be annually applied to the support of public schools. At the 
June session, the town of Charlestown, a district in the town 
of Richmond, and January, 1838, the school districts of Smitb- 
field and of Exeter, were authorized to build and repair school- 
houses. In the act relating to the town of Smithfield, special 
powers were given to school districts to elect their own com- 
mittee, as is now provided in the bill reported by the Agent of 
Public Schools, for all the school districts of the state. 

In 1838, at the May session, school district No. 7, in North 
Providence, was authorized to build and repair a school-house. 

At the June session, the school committee of the several 
towns and of the city of Providence, were directed to make 
returns in May of each year, according to forms to be furnish- 
ed b^ the Secretary of State, respecting the number of the 
public schools, the number of scholars, amount of money ex- 
pended, number of teachers employed, length of schools, &c., 
under the penalty of losing the school money for neglect. 

At the October Session, (1838) a portion of the inhabitants 
of the ninth school district of Hopkihton, were annexed to the 
seventh school district of Richmond. At the same session the 
fourth school district of Cumberland, was authorized to pur- 
chase as well as build and repair school-houses. The inhab- 
itants of the fourth district m Richmond, and the seventh 
district in South Kingston, were authorized to unite for the 
purpose of keeping a joint school. 

In 1839, January Session, one year beyond the time named 
in a former act, was extended to the district in Ejteter, to build 
school-houses, before any forfeiture of the public money should 
accrue for neglect. 

The act to provide for the disposition of United States 
Deposit Fund, was so far amended as to authorize the loan 
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of any money which should be relinquished by any batik, or 
withdrawn by the loan commissioners from any bonk, to any 
town or city applying for the same, said town or city giving 
bonds to pay interest, at the rate of five per cent, and to em- 
ploy the money so received to the purposes of education exclu- 
sively. The amount loaned to any town or city was restricted 
to the ratio of population of such town or city to the whole 
sum on deposit from the United States. At this session a 
thorough revision of all the legislation of the state since 1828, 
was made and embodied in an act under the following title : — 

AN ACT to reTiae and amend the seTerM Acts relating to Public Schools. 
Be U enacted by the General Assembly as follows .— 

Section 1. The annual income of the money deposited or that may be deposited 
with this state by the United States in pursuance of " an act to regulate the depos- 
ite of the public money," passed br the Congress of the United States, and appro- 
ved June S3, 1836, shall annually be paid over to the several towns in this state; 
to be appropriated for the purpose of maintaining public schools, in manner here- 
inafter Drovided. 

Sec. k To the money derived from said source, shall annually be added enough 
from any money in the General Treasury not otherwise specially ap^ici^tmied, to 
makeup the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, to be annually paid out for the 
purpose aforesaid. The money received by the state from the managers of lotteries 
or ^heir agents, or from auctioneers for auction duties accruing to the state, shall be 
hereafter annually appropriated, to pay the debt now due from the General Treasury 
to the permanent school fund, until said debt is paid : after which time the revenue 
derived from those sources shall be applied to the increase of said ftind. The 
money paid out by virtue of this act, snail be divided among the several towns in 
proportion to the respective white population of each town under the age of fifteen 
years; the colored population of such town under the age often years, and five- 
fourteenths of the colored population between the ages of ten and twenty-four 
years; computing the same according to the United States census next preceding 
such annual payments, and excepting Narragansett Indians in all cases. 

Sec 3. Each town may raise by tax every year so much money as a majority 
of the freemen may deem proper, to be appropriated to the purpose of keeping 
public schools, not exceeding in any one year double the amount received by such 
town from the general treasury : provided that notice be inserted in the warrant 
issued for calling the town meeting, that such business will then be' acted upon. 

Sec. 4. The money received by each town from the General Treasury, shall be 
applied to pay for instruction, and not for room rent, fuel, or any other purpose 
whatever. 

Sec. 5. The General Treasurer shall keep a separate account of all moneys paid 
to the state by lottery managers, or their agents, or auctioneers as aforesaid, and 
shall report the same to the General Assembly annually, at the May session thereof: 
particularizing the sums received from each of said sources. 

Sec. 6. The school committee of each town shall every year certify to the Qert- 
eral Treasurer, that the money received the previous year has been faithfully applied 
according to this act No town shall receive its proportion of the next distribution 
until such certificate be made. 

Sec 7. The money payable by virtue of this act, shall be paid to the order of 
the town treasurers of the several towns which shall comply with the terms of this 
act, on or after the first day of June in every year ; and thie said town treasurers 
shall apply for and receive said money from the General Treasurer, as soon after it is 
payable, as it may be required for school purposes in their respective towns; and 
shall charge and receive no compensation for their services in collecting the same. 

Sec. 8. Each town shall, at its annual town meeting for the choice of town 
ofllcers, appoint a school committee, to consist of not less than five, nor more than 
thirty persons resident in such town, to act without compensation ; and to be enga- 
ged to the faithful discharge of their dutiea before entering upon the same. 

Sec 9. The school committees shall appoint a president or chairman and score- 
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tikry from their number, and shall keep a record of all their proceedings: they shBll 
meetai least as often as once in every three months, and a maioniy of xm whole 
number chosen shall constitute a quorum ; but any less number may adjourn a 
meeting, giving reasonable notice of the lime and place of the adiourned "^^*"5\ 
Sec. 10. The school commiilee of each town may direct the books to be usefl, 
and make all necessary rules and regulations for the good government of the public 
schools therein : they may suspend or expel any scholar for misconduct ; they snail 
determine the places where the school-houses shall be located, or the school kept, m 
the different districts, having regaid to the accommodation of the greatest number 
of inhabitants; and for satisfactory reasons may alter the location of any scnooi- 
house ; and in case of the death, resignation, or removal of a member of the com- 
mittee, they may fill the vacancy for the remainder of the year:— and at any reg"'"^ 
meeting they may make, alter and repeal such by-laws and rcgwlations forth* 
delegating or more conveniently discharging any or all of the duties assigned to 
them as they shall deem proper: Provided, the^ are not repugnant to the provis- 
ions of this act, nor in violation of any law in this state. 
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inability, or misconduct ; said committee shall visit all the schools m their respec- 
tive towns, at least as often as once in three months during their continuance, and 
shall generally superintend, watch over and provide for the well ordering and gov- 
erning the same. .^ ,,,.,!/. 

Sec 1" The school committee shall allow and certify all bills for compensa- 
tion tor instruction and all other expenses before the same shall be paid by the town 
treasurer J they shall also at the annual town meeting for choosing town othcer*, 
(and oftencr if required) render an account of all their doings for the precedmg 

Sec 13. All divisions of any town into school districts, and all alteratioM of 
such divisions, whi ther made by a town or school committee, shall be recorded m 
the town clerk's office of such town. 

Sec. 14. The school commiiiee of every town shall hold quarterly meetings on 
the second Mondays of January, April. July and October in every year. 

Sec. 15. There shall but one sclwol be kept in any scnool district, unless the 
school committee shall otherwise order. 

Sec. 16. The school committee of any town, with the assent of the school 
committee of an adjacent town, may permit such children as will be better ac- 
commodated thereby, to attend the school in such adjacent town and may pay 
•uch portion of the expense thereof, as considering the number of children and 
other circumstances, may be just and proper. 

Sec. 17. The money which each town shall receive by virtue of this act. shall 
be expended among the different schools and school districts, in such proportions 
as the school committee shall deem most advisable. 

Sec. 18. The freemen of any town, may at any legal town meeting, divide 
their town into suitable school districts, and may from time to lime alter tne 
number and limiu thereof. All divisions heretofore made by any town or school 
committee, shall remain in force until legally changed. 

Sec. 19. Every school district shall be a body corporate, by such nanie or de- 
signation as the school committee shall select, so far as to prosecute and defend 
in all actions relating to the property or affairs of the district, and to take and 
bold such real estate as may be given to or purchased by them for the purpose 
of supporting schools in the district. - n • 

Sec. 20. The achool committee of the several towns and of the city of Proyi- 
dencc, shall on or before the first Wednesday of May, annually, make official 
returns to the Secretary of State, of all the public schools in such towns and the 
city respeaively, for the year preceding the date of the returns; the amount of 
•chool money received from the General Treasury ; the amount of nooney raised 
by the town or city for supporting public schools ; the number of districts ; the 
number of schools in each district ; the amount of money expended in each *c;ool, 
designating the portion paid ibr furniture, fuel and incidental expenses, and the 
portion paid for instruction only; the number of children, male and feniale, at- 
tending each school, and their average attendance ; the time and season of keeping 
each school; the number, names and salary of instructors; the branches laught 
and books used. They shall also the next and subsequent years, report the number 
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of acodemics and private idioola io their respective towns ; the lengrth of tiise and 
season of the year they are kept; the names of the instructors; prices of tuition f 
and the average number of scholars attending^ each of them : Provided kawevtr^ 
that the returns aforesaid to be made by the school committee on or before the 
first Wednesday in May next, shall be conformable to the blank returns already 
fumlstied the several towns under the act of June last 

Sec. il. The Secretary shall annually furnish every town and the ciiy of Provi- 
dence, with the blank forms of the returns required by the last section, which 
forms shall contain a copy of this and said last section ; and the secretary shall 
annually at the session ot the General Assembly first holden after the annual session 
in May, report an abstract of said returns. No town or city shall be entitled to 
any part or the money appropriated to be paid out of the general treasury, to the 
support of public schools, which shall have failed to make such returns for the year 
next preceding the time of the appropriation : and the names of all such delinquent 
towns or city shall be by the Secretary returned to the General Treasurer, on or be- 
fore the first Monday in June annually. 

Sec. 22. There shall annually he paid out of the General Treosury to the town 
treasurer of the town of Charlestown, the sum of one hundred dollars, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of some suitable person to be annually appointed by the 
governor, in the support of a school for the use of the members of the Narra- 
ganseit tribe of Incfians and the incidental expenses thereof, and in purchasing 
school books for the use of said school: and an annual account of the appropria- 
tionof all said money shall be rendered to the General Treasurer, on or before the 
first Wednesday of May. 

Sec. 23. Two or more contiguous districts in adjoining towns, the majority of 
the taxable inhabitants of each district, at a duly notified meeting agreeing thereto, 
may unite together for the purpose of keeping one school, if they may deem it more 
advantageous to do so; and in such cases the committee men of the districts so 
uniting, may examine and appoint the instructor. 

Sec. 24. Whenever any persons to the number of five or more, have associated 
or shall hereafter associate together for the purpose of building and maintaining a 
school-house, they shall be entitled to all the privileges of a body corporate, by such 
name and style as ihnr may select, and upon such terms and subje<*t to such regu- 
lations as they may have adopted upon the formation of their association ; and 
may hold, control and convey, by their corporate name, the school-house so 
erected, and the lot of land upon which it may stand ; and the shares or ownership 
therein, mar be transferred in the same manner as personal estate. 

Sec. 25. Whenever any persons to the number of five or more, have associated' 
or shall hereafter associate toG:cther, for the purpose of procuring and maintaining 
a library, they shall be entitled to all the privileges of a body corporate, by such 
name as they may designate, and upon such terms and subject to such consti- 
tution and rules as they may have adopted upon the formation of their association; 
and may hold, control and convey by their corporate name, estate, real and per^ 
sonal, to an amount not exceeding two thousand dollars, exclusive of their books, 
maps, and library furniture. Provided, that in all such cases, the constitution 
or articles of association, and all alterations thereof, shall be recorded in the town 
clerk's office in the town where such library shall be established. 

Sec. 26. All general acts heretofore passed relating to public schools, excepiinit 
so much of the eighth section of" an act to establish public schools," passed January- 
session, A. D. 1^8, which relates to the permanent School Fund» as is not incon- 
sistent with this act, are hereby repeated. Provided^ that every thing done under 
said acts shall be valid, and all tnings omitted or n^lected to be done, shall ba 
punished by the same penalties and forfeitures as if this act had not been passed. 

Sec. 27. The Secretary shall immediately cause to be printed a sufiicient number 
of copies of this act and of all laws and acts in force relating to public schools, or the 
building of school-houses in the several towns, and shall send a suitable number 
to the town clerk of each town, for the purpose of distribution. 

The following acts have been passed in addition to, or in 
amendment of the revised act of 1839. 

In 183D, Be U enacted bv the General Assembly as folUnes .—Whenever an amount of 
money sufiicient to pay for fuel, rent and other incidental expenses of public schools 
shall not be provided by any town by taxation or otherwise^ the school committee 
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ci luch town ahall hare power to atiem a ■um sufiieieai to pay luefa expenies, 
apon those who send scholars to the schools, in such manner as they may deem 
jost ; exempting from the assessment such as they consider unable, or too poor to 
pay: and if an v person shall neglect to pay such assessment within the time lup- 
p^mted, the school committee may certify the name of the delinquent, and the 
sum for which he is deficient, to the assessors of the town, who shall insert the same 
in the assessment of the next town tax against such person ; and the collector shall 
collect the same, to be paid orer when collected to tlie school committee. 

In 1840, Be it tnaeUd, if^ 

Section 1. Hereafter one third in number of the school committee of any town 
shall constitute a quorum for doin^ business. 

Sec. 2. No town shall receive its proportion of the money appropriated for the 
support of public schools, until the scliool committee of such town shall have cer- 
tincd to the general treasurer that three-fourths of the money received by the town 
from the state the past vear, and all the money received for the year preceding the 
last, has been expended according to law. 

Sec. 3. The twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth sections of *' an act to revive and 
amend the several acts relating to public schools," shall be deemed subject to be 
altered or repealed, at the pleasure of the General Assembly. 

Sec. 4. In addition to the returns now required by hiw, the Secretary may, from 
time to time, require such other information as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 5. In the city of Providence the school committee shall be elected by the 
city council at the commencement of the municipal year, and shall report to them 
whenever reauired. The school committee in said city shall have the power of 
dividing the districts, subjea to revision by the city council. 

Section 6 alters the wofd ikall^ first occurrincin section 19 of revised act, to may; 
and section? increases the number of persons naving charge of the Indian school 
to three. 

In 1640, B€ U enacUd, <f>£— 

Sec. 1. No child under the age of twelve years shall be employed to work in 
any manufacturing establishment in this state, unless such child shall have attended, 
at least three months of the twelve months next preceding such employment, some 
public or private day school, where instruction is given in orthography, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic 

Sec. i. If the owner or owners, ajrent, or superintendent of any manufacturing 
establishment, shall employ any child in such establishment, contrarv to the pro- 
visions of this act, he, she, or they, shall forfeit the sam of fifty dollars for each 
ofifense ; to be recovered by indictment, to the use of the public schools in the town 
or city where said establishment may be situated. 

Sec 3. A certificate signed andsworn to by the instnictor of the school where 
any child may have attended, that such child has received the instruaioo herein 
intended to be secured, shall be deemed and taken to be sufiicient evidence of that 
fact, in all cases arising under this act. 

Sec 4. This aa shall take efifaet from and after the first day of January, A. D« 
1841. 

Be it enacted by the Otneral Assembly as foUatcs : The school committee of each 
town may annoally appropriate out of the public school money distributed to each 
school district, the sum of ten dollars, for the purpose of establishing and maintain- 
ing a district school library, for the use of the cnildren therein; under such rules 
aid regulations as said committee may prescribe. 

In iBilf Beit enacted hf the General Assembly jas follows: Sec 1. If any person shall 
wilfully interrupt or disturb any public or private school, or any meetioe lawfully 
and jieaceably held for purposes of literary or scientific improvement, either within 
or without the place where such school or meeting is held, the person so offending, 
upon conviction before any competent magistrate or court, shall incur the oenakies 
affixed to the interruption or disturbance 'of religious worship in chapter 6| section 
9 of the revised criminal code, enacted at the January session, 1838. 

Sec. 2. The president or chairman of the school committee, having been sworn or 
affirmed bv a competent magistrate to the faithful discharge of his duties, may ad- 
minister the same oath or affirmation to the other members. 

Sec. 3 and 4, modifies the sections 14 and 23, in reference to the city of Provi- 
dence. 
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to 184d, Be U enacted hy the Oenered Assembly as foUows:-^ 
S«e. 1. The public school committees of the several towns shall ascertain by 
their personal examination, or that of a committee to be appointed by them, tlie 
qualincations and capacity for the eovernment of schools, of all instructors Who 
may be employed in the public schools in their respectite towns. 

oec 3. No person shall be hereafter employed as an instructor in any public 
school, unless Dcfore he opens such school, his qualifications and cnpaciiy shall be 
ascertained as is provided in the preceding section ; and he shall obtain from the 
eommittee of examination, a certiflcate Uiat he is qualified to teach such school. 
provided however, that this aet shall not extend to the city of Providence, nor to 
the towns of North Providence and Smitlifield. 

^ In addition to these general laws, twelve acts and resolutions 
of a special and local nature were passed subsequent to 1839« 
At the October session, in 1843, Wilkins Updike, Esq. a 
member of the House of Representatives, from South Kings** 
town, introduced a bill for a public act, ^' for ascertaining the 
condition of the public schoob in this state^ and for the improve' 
meni and better management thereof." In the remarks with 
which he accompanied the reading of the bill, Mr. Updike 
maintained *^ that the free school system as it then existed, was 
not a blessing to the state, except in (he cit^ of Providence, 
and possibly in a few other towns, where a similar course was 
pursued. This was not owing to the want of liberal appropri- 
ation from the General Treasury. This was large enough, or 
at least, was larger than was made by any other state to the 
several towns. But the difficulty lay with the towns, and with 
the want of any thorough system for the examination of teach- 
ers, the regulation of books, and supervision of schools, by offi* 
cers qualified to discharge these auties. Our teachers come 
from abroad, are employed without producing evidence either 
of moral character, or their fitness to teach, remain in the 
schools two or three months, and within twenty-four hours of 
the close of the term are gone to parts unknown. The books 
for our schools are selected by authors and publishers, or 
itinerant venders, and all that parents have to do about the mat- 
ter is to get new books every vear, and pay the bills. As to 
visiting the schools, who ever heard of committees going about 
into the diflTerent districts, or of parents being seen in the schooU 
room 7 These things should be looked into. The Legislature 
should know what becomes of the sum of $25,000, which 
is drawn annually from the General Treasury. The people 
should have their attention called to the actual state of educa- 
tion among us. Our self-respect should be roused by a know- 
ledge of the fact brought out by (he last census of the United 
States, from which it appears that Rhode Island is behind the 
other New England States, in this matter. With a population 
of 108330, we have over 1,600 adults who cannot read or 
write, while Connecticut with a population of 309,978, has 
onljT 526. The other New England States not only educate 
their own teachers, lawyers, doctors and clergymen, but help 
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to supply our demand for these classes of men. It is time to 
bestir ourselves in this matter. We need not act with pre- 
cipitation. All that this bill provides for, is information as 
to the real state of things, and upon such information the Le* 
gislature and the people can act understandingly. Pass this 
bill"8U8tain the agent who may be appointed — act upon his 
recommendations when they are sustained by facts and sound 
arguments-^^ngraft upon our system the tried improvements 
of other states-^enlist the people, the whole people, in this 
great work of elevating the schools where all the children of 
the state may be well educated, and this little bill of three sec- 
tions will be the beginning of a new era in our legislation on 
the subject of education.'' The bill was passed unanimously 
as follows : 

AN ACT to provide for ascertaining the condition of the Public Schools in this 
8iate,and for the improvement and better management thereof. 

Be U enacUd by the General Assembly as folXotos i 

Section 1. The Governor of this State shall employ some suitable person as 
agent, for the purposes hereafter mentioned, at a reasonable compensation for his 
services. 

Sec. 9. The said agent shall tisit and examine the respfctive Public Schools in 
the State; ascertain the length of time each district school is kept, and at what season 
of the year; the qualifications of the respective teachers of said schools — the mode 
of instruction therein— collect information of the actual condition and efficiency of 
our Pablic Schools and other means of popular edncationiand dif!Use as widely as 
possible among the people, a knowledge of the most approved and successful 
methods of arranging the studies and conducting the education of the young, to 
the end that the children of this Slate who depend upon common schools for in* 
struction, may have the best education that those schools may be made to impart, 
and shall make report to the Legislature, with such observations and reflections as 
experience may suggest, upon the condition and efficiency of our system of populsr 
education, and the most practicable means of improving the same. 

Sec 3. It shall be the dnnr of the preceptors of the public schools in the respecU 
ive districts in this State, from time to time, to furnish said agent with all the in* 
formation he may require, in order to enable nim to carry out the provisions of the 
act. 

Under this act Governor Penner made an appointment, which 
was thus announced and commended to the public. 

to THE PBOPLS OF RHODE-ISLAND. 

In pursuance of An Act " to provide for ascertaining the condition of the Public 
Schools of this Slate, and for the iraprovemenl and better management thereof* 1 
have secured the services of HsnrY Barnard, who has had several years experi^ 
enoe in the discharge of similar duties in a neighboring Stale, and has observed 
the Working of Various systems of public insiriiciion in this country and in Europe» 

Mr. Barnard will enter immndiately on the duties of his office. His great object 
Willbeto collect and disseminate ineVery practicable Way information respecting 
existing defects and desirable improvements in theorpnization and administration 
of our schnol system, and to awaken, enlighten and elevate public sentiment, in 
relation to the whole subject of popular education. With this view, he will visit all 
pans of the State, and ascertain, by personal inspection, and inquiries of teachers, 
aehool committees, and others, the actual condition of the schools, with their vari- 
ous and deeply interesting statistical details. He will meet, in every town, if prac- 
ticable, such persons as are disposed to assemble together, for the purpose of stating 
fiicts, views an'J opinions, on the condition and improvement of the schools, and 
the moreconplete and thorough eiucaiion of the people. He will invite oral and 
written conamanications fcomteachersi school comtnittees, and all others interested 
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in the subject, re«pectin^ their {I'ans and sugmtions ibr adrancing the intefleeiual 
and moral improvement ofthe rising, and allfulure generations, in the State. The 
results of his labors and inquiries, will be communicated m a Report to the General 
Assembly. 

In the prosecution of labors so delicate, difficult and extensive, Mr. Barnard will 
need the sympathy and co-operation of etery citizen ofthe State. With the most 
cordial approval of the object ofthe Legislature, and entire confidence in theabilityi 
experience and Beal ofthe gentleman whom I have selected to carry it out, I com- 
mend both to the encouragement and aid of all who love tho Stale, abd would pro« 
mote her true and durable good, however discotdaot their opiuions may be on other 
subjects. JAMES FENNER. 

Pfoffidence, De€. 6, 1848. 

In the repeal of all laws not contained in the Revised Stat- 
utes of the State, which were adopted at the January session) 
1844) the laws relating to public schools were excepted, and 
continued in force till July^ 1845) and the Agent of Public 
Schools was directed to prepare the draft of a school laW) 
in which the various public and special acts on the subject) 
should be revised and consolidated) and such additional pro- 
visions engrafted as should be thought necessary or desirable. 
In the mean time to facih'tate the action of school districts in 
building and repairing school-houses, without the necessity of 
any special legislation on the subject) the following act was 
passed. 

AN ACT in addition to the several Acts relating to Public Schools. 

// is enacted by the General jSsaembly, a$foliou>$: 

Section 1. Every school district is hereby authorized and empowered to 
purchase, receive, hold and convey land for the site and yard of a scnool-house 
for the district ; to build, hire and repair school-hoUses, and to supply the same 
with furniture, blackboards and other appendages and accommodations ; and to 
make aU necessary provision for the preselration and use of the propertv of tha 
district ; and for these purposes to hold meetings tfom time to time in some 
suitable place in the district 

Sec. 3. Until the inhabitants of a district shall prescribe some other mod« 
for calling the same» the meeting of a school district shall be called by the school 
committee ofthe town or district in which such district is situated, by setting up 
a notice of the time, place and object of the meeting in three public places in 
the district, at least ten days previous ; and it shall be the duty of said commit* 
tee to call a meeting at any time on the written request of any five legal voters 
of the district. 

Sec. 3. At any meeting duly notified, the inhabitants of the district quali- 
fied to vote for a tax or on the expenditure of money in the town in which such 
district is situated, shall have power by a major vole to appoint a chairman and 
clerk for the time being ; to adjourn from time to time ; to vote a tax on the 
district for the purposes specified in the first section of this act, and to appoint 
assessors and a collector of the same ; to appoint one or more persons to super- 
intend the purchase, building, furnishing and repairs of the school-houte, asd 
the proper use and preservation of the building ; and to do any thing else 
which may be necessary to carry into efiect the provinions of this act. 

Ssc. 4. Whenever a tax shall be voted in the district, the same shall be 
levied on all the real estate situated therein, and upon the personal property of 
all persons residing in the district at the time of voting sucn tax : and such taac 
shall be appointed and assessed according to the tax bill of the town to which 
the district belongs, last completed or next to be completed, as the district may 
direct ; and the assessors and collector appointed by the inhabitants shall have 
the same powers, and proceed in the same manner, in a^seesing and coUeoting 
the district tax, as the assessors and collector of a town tax. 
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At the same session the following resolution was also passed : 

lUwhed, That the State Agent of Public Schoolt be, and he is hereby authori- 
Zed to prepare and diatribute amone the several school districts, a docViment 
setting forth the evils and defects of badly constructed school -houses, and such 
plans and directions for the erection and arrangement of school-houses adapted 
to the var^'ing circumstances of large and small districts, as have been sanctioned 
by extensive experience : provided^ that the cost of preparing and distributing 
said document snail not exceed the sum of one hundiW dollars. 

In pursuance of this resolution a document of seventy-two 
pages was prepared, with upward of fifty wood cuts, repre- 
senting different plans for the construction and arrangement 
of school-houses, of which one thousand copies were circula- 
ted in the state. (Appendix xii.) 

At the May session a ^^ Bill for an Act to amend and con" 
iolidale the various Acts relating to Public Schools^ prepared 
by the State Agent, was referred in the House of Representa- 
tives, to the committee of education, and aAer being amended 
in a fewparticulats by the committee, was ordered to l^ printed.* 

At the June session, the bill was again considered in the 
committee, and passed by the House, and in the Senate order- 
ed to be printed, with the remarks made by the Ag^ent, before 
the two Houses of Assembly, explanatory of its various provis- 
ions, and circulated among the school committees of the sev* 
eral towns. In June, 1845, its consideration was resumed in 
the Senate, after having been carefully revised by a committee 
of that body, and passed by a large majority, under the title of 
^^An Act relating to Public Schools.^^ The House concurred, 
postponing the operation of the law till after the rising of the 
Heneral Assembly in October, that its provisions might be- 
come generally known. 

• The law, as first printed by order of the House, and win by order of the 
Senate, with the explanatory remarks of the Asent, (Appendix viii.) and as finaUy 
passed by the both nouses, (Appendix xx.) differs in some important particulars 
from the draft as originally prepared. In that, provision was made for the desiff* 
nation of one of their number by the trustees of school districts to act in their 
name and behalf; for the appointment of one person, to be called a town super* 
intendent, by the school committee of the town, to act under their instructions, 
and receive a per diem compensation, to be paid one-half out of the state, and the 
other half out of the town appropriation; for the organization of a county board 
for the regulation of books, and examination of teachers, and visitation of schools, 
to consist of the State Commissioner, and two persons in each county, to be ap- 
pointed by the State Commissioner, on the nomination of a majority of the 
town superintendents in each county, and to be paid out of the state appropria- 
tion* The minimum length of the school term during the year was limited to 
eight months, and the towns were to receive from the General Treasury as much 
as they would raise by tax, provided no town should receive over one dollar for 
every child between the ages of four and sixteen years. A portion of both the 
state and town appropriation was to be divided among the districts according to 
the sum which each district should raise by rate bills or tax, in proportion to its 
popttlation and valuation. These provisions, it was thought by the committee, 
would add to the embarrassments attending any new and efficient organization of 
the system, and were therefore omitted in the bill as fint printed. It was also 
proposed to accompany the bill with a resolution, appropriating annually for five 
years, a small sum towards the establishment of a Normal School, Teachers* In* 
•titMtet, and Town and District Libraries. 



Nt7MBER Vni. 

AN ACT 

RELATING TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

As passed by the House of Representatives, at the June session of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, 1844, with an abstract of the remarks made before the two Houses 
of Assembly, by the Agent of Public Schools, explanatory of its various provis- 
ions. 

It is enacted by the General ABsembly as follows: 
I. State Appropbiation and Supervision. Section I — HI. 

In the first three sections, the duty of the CSreneral Assembly 
to provide for the uniform and efficient administration of such 
laws as it may deem best to pass, for the education of all the 
children of the state, and for the economical expenditure of all 
money appropriated out of the General Treasury for the sup- 
port of public schools, is recognized. The absence of some 
officer or department having cognizance of this great public 
interest, will account for the entire failure or slow progress 
of so many of the school systems in the different states. 
Wherever a school department has been properly organized, 
and the entire time, talents and experience of one or more 
public officers has been secured toascertain the condition of the 
public schools, to disseminate a knowledge of existing defects 
and desirable improvements, and awaken a lively interest in 
the subject, in parents, school officers and teachers, the ad- 
vancement of education has been sure and rapid. 

Sec. I. For the uniform and efficient administration of this Act, and the 
supervision and improvement of such schools as may be supported in any 
manner out of appropriations from the General Treasury, the Governor 
shall appoint an officer, to be called the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
who shall hold his office one year, and until his successor shall be ap- 
pointed, with such compensation for his services, and allowance for his 
expenses, as the Greneral Assembly shall determine. 

Remarks, The officer whose appointment is provided for in 
this section, should be selected with special reference to his 
knowledge and experience in all matters relating to schools, 
school systems and education generally, and should have no 
connection with the political parties into which the legislature 
or the community may be divided, on local or national ques- 
tions. Experience in other states has shown that the selection 
of the proper person had better be left to the Governor, or a 
11 
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small body, while the legislature exercises an effectual check 
on the employment of an incompetent or obnoxious person, in 
their control over his compensation. 

§ II. For the encouragement and maintenance of public schools in the 
eeveral towns and cities of the state in the manner hereinafter prescribed, 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars is hereby annually appropriated, 
payable out of tne annual avails of the School Fund, and or the money 
deposited with this state by the United States, and other moneys not 
otherwise specially appropriated ; and the General Treasurer is author- 
ized and directed to pay all orders drawn by the Commissioner of Public 
Schools in pursuance of the provisions of this act, or of resolutions of the 
General Assembly ; Provided, the aggregate amount of such orders in 
any one year shall not exceed the sum of twenty -five thousand dollars. 

Remarks, This provision is the same as in the existing 
school law. Instead of a fixed aggregate appropriation, an 
amount proportionate to the population would be preferable, — 
for example, one dollar for every person between the ages of 
four and sixteen, — and thus the aggregate amount increase 
with the increase of population in any town. 

There are those who doubt the expediency of any state pro- 
vision for the support of public schools, but would leave their 
maintenance entirely to the towns, or districts. Others on the 
other hand; would abandon the system of public instruction 
altogether, and rely only on the promptings of parental duty. 
But from the best consideration I have been able to give the 
subject, it does not seem to me a matter of so much importance 
from what source the funds are supplied, as it is that they are 
supplied in liberal measure, and so appropriated as to stimulate 
public and parental interest, and equalize the privileges of 
education among all the children of the community. The 
public schools of Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York, 
ejchibit substantially the same defects, and a person might be 
taken blindfolded through the schools of each, and hear the 
same complaints of old, dilapidated and inconvenient school- 
houses, of too large and too small districts, of the want of 
classification, of defective methods of government and instruc- 
tion, of late and irregular attendance, of the variety of text- 
books, of unqualified teachers, of the want of parental and 
public interest, without knowing which of the three states, at 
any one time, he was in ; and yet their mode of support is en- 
tirely different. In Connecticut, the schools are supported 
mainly by the avails of permanent state and town funds, aided 
by a tax on the parents of children who go to school. In 
Massachusetts, the whole amount is raised by direct tax on all 
the property of the several towns, whether that property is 
represented by children or not. In New York, the state pro- 
vides a portion out of permanent state funds, the tow^ns raise 
by tax at least as much as they receive from the State, and 
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parents raise voluntarily more than both sums united. The 
experience of this State shows that it is not only wise, but 
necessary, not only in the outset of a school system, but at all 
times, to provide liberally but not exclusively, by state endow- 
ment, for the support of public instruction. The expense of 
maintaining a sufficient number of schools for all the children 
of a state, no matter how economical may be the arrangements, 
or how limited in amount or defective in quality the education 
given, is necessarily large. If left to parents, this expense will 
not be met universally, for although the intelligent, the con- 
siderate, and the wealthy will provide liberally and promptly, 
at home or abroad, for the education of their own children, 
there will be found ignorant, vicious, reckless and intemperate 
parents, whose children will remind them only of physical 
wants to be supplied, and not of that moral and mental culture 
necessary to fit them for present usefulness and immortal des- 
tinies. If left to the towns, the means will be unequal, uncer- 
tain and insufficient, as shown by the large number of persons 
of mature age, many of them natives of the state, who cannot 
read or write, or at least read and write so imperfectly that 
these attainments are of no practical value, either in the way 
of pleasure, business or self culture. If the expense is assumed 
in part by the state, without requiring or securing indirectly 
any corresponding eflTort on the part of all the towns, the 
schools will be of various degrees of merit and demerit, ac- 
cording to the degree of public spirit and liberality, or the want 
of both, in the several towns. 

In the present state of the public schools, and of the public 
mind in regard to them, in different towns and districts, it 
would be almost equally disastrous to diminish the amount of 
the state appropriation, or to leave the schools without any 
additional resource. The amount now received, when in- 
creased by an equal or nearly equal amount from taxation, 8(s 
is done in some of the towns, is sufficient to maintain the public 
schools at a point of excellence and usefulness, reached in 
towns of the same population and wealth in other parts of 
New England. While in those towns where nothing is done 
by town, district or parental taxation, the state money is barely- 
sufficient to employ for three or four months, a teacher who is 
either young and inexperienced, or if advanced in life, has 
bad a defective education, and in some instances, to my own 
knowledge, had better be any thing else than a teacher, and 
any where than in a school-room. 

§ III. The Commissioner of Public Schools is authorized, and it is 
made hie duty — 

IT 1. To apportion annually, in the month of May, the money appropria- 
ted to public schools, after deducting such sums as may be specifically 
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appropriated by the General Assembly, among ilie several towns of the 
state, m proportion to the number of children under the age of fifleen 
years, according to the census taken under the authority of the United 
States, next preceding the time of making such apportionment. 

Remarks. The principle on which the public money is dis- 
tributed is nearly the same as in the existing law. It is re- 
commended for its convenient application, but operates in 
many cases unequally. It would be better to have a census 
taken in each school district or town every year, and have the 
distribution based upon that. 

2. To sign all orders on the General Treasurer, for the payment of 
such apportionment in favor of the treasurer of such towns as shall com- 
ply with the terms of this act, on or before the Ist of July annually. 

Remarks. Under this paragraph the towns which do not 
comply with the re(]^uisition of this act, must lose their share 
of the state appropriation. 

3. To prepare suitable forms and regulations for making all reports, 
and conductmg all necessary proceedings under this act, and to trans- 
mit the same, with such instmctions as he shall deem necessary and proper 
for the uniform and thorough administration of the school system, to the 
Town Clerk of each town, for distribution among the officers required to 
execute them. 

Remarks. Without a provision of this kind there will be no 
regularity, fulness, or uniformity in the returns and reports of 
school officers, to the town or the General Assembly, or in the 
local administration of the same laws in different towns. 

4. To adjust and decide, without appeal and without cost to the parties, 
all controversies and disputes arising under this act, which may be sub- 
mitted to him for settlement and decision ; the facts of which cases shall 
be stated in writing, verified by oath or affirmation if required, and ac- 
companied by certified copies of all necessary minutes, contracts, orders 
and other documents. 

Remarks. This provision will lead to the speedy, cheap 
and amicable settlement of numerous controversies which will 
unavoidably epring up in the local administration of the sys- 
tem, and which are now carried into the regular courts or the 
legislature, involving much expense for counsel fees, much 
delay, and not unfrequently bitter, wide spread and lasting dis- 
satisfaction. The decision of the Commissioner in this para- 
graph is limited to cases voluntarily submitted by the parties 
interested. By Section XXXI. his power and duty are extend- 
ed under certain circumstances. 

6. To visit as often and as far as practicable, every town m the state, 
for the purpose of inspecting the schools, and difiusing as widelv as pos- 
sible by public addresses, and personal communication with school offi- 
cers, teachers and parents, a knowledge of existing defects, and desirable 
improvements in the administration ot the system, and the government 
and instruction of the schools. 
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Remarks. The Report of the Agent of Public Schools for 
this year will show some of the ways in which an oflScer 
charged with the broad and general duties cQnteniplated in 
this paragraph, can advance the interest of public schools, and 
of popular education generally. Great as are the benefits 
which should result from the faithful discharge of his public 
duties, such as the visitation and examination of schools, and 
addresses in schools and public meetings, they are few and 
small, compared with the benefits which the Commissioner 
might, and ought to render in his personal communication 
with school officers, teachers, and parents. 

6. To recommend the best textbooks, and secure, as far aa practicable 
a uniformity, in the schools of at least every town, and to assiet, when 
called upon, in the establishment of, and the selection of books for school 
libraries. 

Remarks. On no one point is there a more earnest and gen- 
eral complaint, on the part of teachers and parents, than that 
of the multiplicity of school books, and on none, is there a 
a louder or more unanimous call for prompt and efficient ac- 
tion on the part of the Legislature. The experience of other 
states shows that the evil can not be reached by the independ- 
ent action of the town committees, and the opinion of the 
soundest educators is, that it would not be safe, or at least ex- 
pedient to entrust the selection and prescription of books to a 
single officer. But by the joint action of the town committee, 
as provided for in Section V. TI 9, and the State Commissioner, 
as provided in the above paragraph, a uniformity of text bdoks^ 
as far as the same is desirable, could be effected in a short time. 

The establishment of libraries of good bpoks in various de- 
partments of knowledge, for the older as well as the younger 
members of the community, is one of the most important addi- 
tions which can be made to the means of popular education in 
the State, and the usefulness of the libraries will depend much 
on the care with which they may be selected. It seemed, 
therefore, desirable to bring this subject directly within the 
scope of his official duties, 

7. To establish at least one Model School and Teacher^s Institute in 
each county, and one thoroughly organized Normal School in the state, 
where teachers, and such as propose to teach, may become acquainted 
with the most approved and successful methods of arranging the st^dies^ 
and conducting. tne discipline and instruction of public schools. 

Remarks, By o Model School as the term is here used, is 
contemplated an ordinary primary or secondary public school, 
so organized, instructed and governed, that teachers of the 
county, or the neighborhood, and those who propose to teach, 
can be referred to it as a model, in all the essentials of a good 
school. To accomplish this, the Commissioner should be 

11* 
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directed, if called upon by the proper committe^e, to aid in the 
selection of a teacher, assist in the organization of the school, 
and advise as to the methods of instruction and government — 
all of which would require more time than he would be au- 
thorized to devote to any one school, unless for the objects here 
specified,, and under the sanction of the law. 

By a Teacher'^s Instiiutey is meant all which is generally 
understood by a Teacher's Association, and something more. 
It is an organizat ion of the teachers of a town, county or state, 
for improvement in their profession, by meeting for a - longer 
or shorter time for a thorough review of the studies of the pub- 
lic schools, under teachers of acknowledged reputation, as well 
as for lectures, discussions and essays on various methods of 
school discipline and instruction. One of the earliest attempts 
to establish these institutes, was made in Connecticut, under 
the auspices of the School Board of that State, in 1S40.* 
They are now very numerous in the State of New- York, and 
have been productive of the happiest results. 

By a Normal School is intended an institution for the training 
of young men and young women, who may show the proper 
talent and feeling to become teachers, under the direct in- 
struction of able and experienced professors, with opportuni- 
ties of witnessing and conducting the government and mstruc- 
tion of a model school, constituted in all their essential features 
like ordinary public schools. The experience of other states 
and countries has shown conclusively that these institutions 
are the most efficient and certain means of elevating the attain- 
ments, character and practical knowledge Of teachers, and of 
improving rapidly the quality, and increasing the amount of 
education given in public schools, while it is applying to the 
preparation of teachers the same course which is adopted in 
every other profession or art. 

The Commissioner could take no efficient measures for 
establishing such an institution without the authority of law, 
find the co-operation of the legislature or individuals. 

8. To appoint such and so many inspectors in each county, as he shall, 
from time to time, deem necessary, to examine all persons offering them- 
selves as candidates for teaching public schools, and to visit, inspect, and 
report, concerning the public schools, under such instructions as said 
Commissioner may prescribe; ProvidecL that as far as practicable such 
inspectors shall be, or shall have been, experienced teachers, and shall 
serve without any allowance or compensation from the General Treasury. 

Remarks. The experience of this as well as other states 
shows that it iis not safe to entrust the examination of candid- 
ates for the office of teacher, or the inspection of schools, or the 
duty of reporting on their condition and improvement, exclu- 

• Connecticut Common School Journal, vol. II. page 52. 
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eively to the town committee. In ^ome towns it is difficult to 
find those who are qualified for the oflSce, or if qualified, 
willing to discharge its duties, or if willing an'fl qualified in 
other respects, so far removed from the disturbing influences 
of local, personal, professional, religious, or political partialis 
ties, as to be able to do the duty without fear or favor. 

There will be no difficulty in selecting one ot more persons 
in each county, combining all the requisite qualifications of 
ability, experience, willingness, and leisure, who, with the ad- 
vice and co-operation of the Commissioner, will insist on higher 
qualifications in teachers, — subject the schools to a rigid ex- 
amination, and report fully and faithfully on their condition. 
But if this temporary plan of county inspectors can be tried, 
in a few years a still more thorough and simple system of su- 

Eervision can be matured, which, in connection with Teacher's 
istitutes, and a State Normal School, will give a great and 
rapid impulse to the cause of school improvement. 

9. To grant certificates of qualification to such teachers as have been 
approved by one or more county inspectors, and shall give satisfactory 
evidence of their moral character, attainments, and ability to govern and 
instruct children. 

Remarks. A certificate of qualification, based on the re- 
commendation of a county inspector, and the personal knowl- 
edge of the Commissioner, cannot but facilitate the employ- 
ment of any teacher possessing it, in any part of the state, and 
be accordingly valued by him, as well as for higher reasons. 

10. To enter, or cause to be entered, in proper books to be provided for 
the purpose in his office, all decisions, letters, orders on the Treasurer, and 
other acts as Commissioner of Public Schools ; and to submit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the October session, an annual report containing, to- 
gether with an account of his own doings, — 

First,— A statement of the condition of the public schools, and the 
means of popular education generally in the stale ; 

Second,— Plans and suggestions for their improvement; 

Third,— Such other matters relating to the duties of his office, as he 
may deem useful and proper to communicate. 

Remarks. The record here provided for will secure uni- 
formity in the administration of the system, and the annual 
report to the legislature will enable that body to see whether 
the funds of the state are wisely expended, and to introduce 
from time to time, such modifications and improvements in the 
school law as the practical working may show to be necessary 
or desirable. 

11. Powers and Duties of Towns. Section IV to IX. 

§ IV. To provide for the education of all the children residing within 
their respective limits, the several towns and cities of the state are em- 
powered and it shall be their duty— 
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1. To lay off their respective territory into primary school districts, and 
to alter or abolish the same when necessary ; Provided^ that unless with 
the approbation of the Commissioner of Public Schools, no new district 
shall be formed with less than forty children over four and under sixteen 
years of age ; and that no existing district, by the formation of a new one, 
shall be reduced below the same number of like persons ; And that no 
village or populous district shall be subdivided into two or more districts 
for the purpose of maintaining a school in each under one teacher, when 
two or more schools of different grades for the younger and older children, 
can be conveniently established in different parts of said district ; or 

Remarks. A distinction is here purposely made between 
primary districts and what are afterwards called secondary 
schools, the reason for which will appear under the latter title. 

The check, contemplated in the proviso on the further crea- 
tion of small districts, unles? authorized by the Commissioner 
under the peculiar circumstance of the case, is imperatively 
called for by the present condition of the public schools in 
small and poor districts. Small, inconvenient and dilapidated 
school-houses, cheap and unqualified teachers, short periods 
of schooling, the omission of any school not unfrequently for 
twelve, and even eighteen months at a time, till a two years 
dividend of the state appropriation has accumulated, the small 
and yet numerous classes, and the want of a proper spirit 
of study in the scholars, are among the evils incident to, and 
almost universally found in small districts. 

The process of subdividing a village and populous district into 
two or more districts, each maintaining a school independent 
of the others, guarded against in the latter clause of the provi- 
so, has not been carried as far in this state as in other parts of 
New-England ; and the earlier a classification or gradation of 
the schools in such districts can be effected the better. There 
are more than twenty villages in the state which might have 
as good schools as are to be found in the city of Providence, if 
they would adopt the system that is in successful operation 
there. 

2. To establish and maintain, without forming, or recognizing when 
formed, such districts, a sufficient number of public schools of different 
grades, at convenient locations, under the entire management and regu- 
lation of the school committee hereinafter provided. 

Remarks. The option given to the towns to lay off the ter- 
ritory into primary districts, or to maintain a sufficient number 
of schools of different grades for all the children of the town, 
was introduced to meet the present practice of the towns of 
Warren, Bristol and Newport. It would be better for the cause 
of education if more of the towns would act under the power 
given in this paragraph. A classification of the children in 
schools, not according to their location, but according to age, 
studies and proficiency, is the great object to be attained, and 
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the facilities for doing so, when enjoyed as now by compact 
villages, ought not to be thrown away. 

3. To raise by tax at the annual meeting, or at any regular meeting 
called for the purpose, such sums of money for the support of public 
schools, as they shall judge necessary, which tax shall be voted, assessed 
and collected as other town taxes ; Provided, that a sum equal to the 
amount received from the General Treasury for the support of public 
schools for the year next preceding, shall be raised, before any town shall 
be entitled to receive its proportion of the annual state appropriation. 

Remarks. The limitation in the present law of the amount 
to be raised by tax for school purposes, to twice the sum received 
from the state, is here removed, and the extent to which the 
power of taxation shall be exercised is left to the discretion of 
the towns in reference to the actual wants of the public school 
at any time. The experience of sixteen years is sufficient to 
show that there is no danger of the people of any town tax- 
ing themselves oppressively for the support of public schools. 

The proviso that every town shall raise as much money as 
it receives from the General Treasury, for the support of pub- 
lic schools, or something equivalent in effect, is mdispensable 
to their immediate and permanent improvement in at least one 
half of the towns of the state. The relative position of the 
several toifrns arranged on a scale according to the condition of 
their public schools, and the interest manifested in their man- 
agement and improvement, might be determined by the sums 
which they voluntarily raise for their support, in addition to 
what they receive from the state. 

4. To elect by ballot or otherwise, at the annual town meeting, or at a 
meeting of the town previously designated for this purpose, a school com- 
mittee to consist of tnree, six, nine or twelve persons resident in such 
town, as the town shall determine at the first meeting held for the choice 
of said committee after the passage of this act, one third of which com- 
mittee shall serve three years, another third, two years, and the remain- 
ing third, one year, to be determined by lot amonff themselves, and at 
each annual election thereafter one third only of the number originally 
determined on by the town shall be chosen to serve for three years, un- 
less to supply vacancies. 

Remarks, By extending the term of office to three years, 
the board can be renovated in part every year ; greater per- 
manency in the policy of the committee is secured, wnile 
there will always be at least one third of the members who 
are acquainted with the contracts and arrangements of the 
previous year. 

A single school officer for a town, paid for his services, and 
acting with the advice and co-operation of a county or the 
State School Commissioner, would be altogether a more sim- 
ple and efficient system of local administration. This is the 
system now in successful operation in the State of New York. 
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V. The School Committees of the several towns, when qualified by 
oath or affirmation to the faithful discharge of their duties, are authorized 
and it shall be their duty, 

1. To elect a chairman, and in his absence or inability to serve, 
a chairmcuQ jyro tem,, who shall preside in all meetings, and sign 
all orders and official papers of the committee i ana a clerk, who shall 
keep minutes of their votes and proceedings, in a book provided for that 
purpose, and have the custody or all papers and documents belonging to 
the committee; and either chairman or clerk may administer the oath 
or affirmation reauired of said other members of the school committee, 
and of trustees of school districts. 

2. To ho!d at least four stated meetings, viz , on the 2d Monday ol 
January, April, July, and October, in each year, and as often as the cir- 
cumstances of the schools require ; and one third of the whole number 
chosen, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but any 
less number may adjourn to another time and place. 

3. To form, alter, and discontinue school districts, and to settle the 
boundaries between them when undefined or in dispute, subject to the 
direction or concurrence of the town, or the Commissioner of Public 
Schools. 

Remarks. The Coipmissioner can not act except in the 
case of districts, embraced in Section IV. H 1. 

4. To locate all school-houses, and not to abandon or change the site 
of any without good cause. 

5. To examine by the whole Board, or a sub-committee appointed for 
that purpose, all candidates as teachers in the public schools of the town, 
and give to such as may be found qualified, in respect to moral charac* 
ter, literary attainments, and ability to govern and instruct children, a 
certificate signed by the chairman, which shall be valid for one year, or 
until annulled. 

6. To annul the certificates of such teachers as shall prove, on trial, un- 
qualified, or who will not conform to the regulations adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

7. To visit, by one or more of their number, every public school in 
town, at least twice during each term of schooling, once within two 
weeks af\er the opening, and again within two weeks preceding the clotfe 
of the school, at which visits, they shall examine the register of the teach- 
er^ and other matters touching the school-house, library, studies, disci- 
phne, modes of teaching, and the improvement of the schools. 

8. To suspend during pleasure, or expel during the current school year, 
all pupils found guilty, on full hearing, of incorrigibly bad conduct, and re- 
admit the same, on satisfactory evidence of amendment. 

9. To prescribe, and cause to be put up in each school-house, or fur- 
nished to each teacher, a general system of rules and regulations, for the 
admission and attendance of pupils, the classification, studies, books, dis- 
cipline and methods of instruction, m the public schools. 

10. To fill any vacancy in their own committee, or in the trustees of 
school districts, occasioned by death, resignation, or otherwise, by an ap- 
pointment, to continue till the next succeeding annual election, and no 
longer, at which time such vacancies shall be filled, by the town or dis- 
trict respectively. 

Remarks. The powers and duties of the school committee 
of the several towns, as prescribed in the above paragraphs, 
do not differ materially from t,hose in existing laws, except 
that they are more clearly defined and classified. 
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11. To apportion, as early as practicable ia each year, among the several 
school districts, in case the public schools afe maintained through their or- 
ganization, the money received from the state, together with a hke amount 
raised by tax in the town, one half equally, and the other half according 
to the average daily attendance in the public schools of each district, du- 
ring the year next preceding, which money shall be designated as ^ teach- 
ers' money,' and shall be applied to the wages of teachers, and for no 
other purpose whatever ; and Airther to apportion any other money, either 
raised by tax over the sum received from the state, or derived trom the 
registry tax or funds, grants, or other sources of revenue appropriated 
to public schools, in such manner as the town may determine. 

Remarks. Under the existing law, the principle upon 
which the public money shall be distributed, is left with the 
town or school committee, and differs in different towns. In 
some towns the money is distributed equally among the dis- 
tricts, the smallest receiving as much as the largest, but in a 
majority of the towns, the rule in respect to districts is the same 
as that prescribed by law for the distribution from the General 
Treasury, among the several towns. Where either rule is acted 
upon exclusively, the result is great inequality and manifest 
injustice. 

The double rule prescribed by the above paragraph, while 
it equalizes as far as possible the means of education, through- 
out the different districts of a town, will act directly and 
powerfully OE one of the greatest evils that impairs the bene- 
fits of the public schools, viz. the non-attendance as well as 
irregular attendance of scholars, by making it the interest of 
parents and districts, to see that all the children of a school 
age, are punctually and regularly at school, and thus increas-. 
ing their distributive share of the public money. 

Should there remain after the distribution of what is desig- 
nated "teacher's money," any funds for the same or other 
purposes, the town can adopt the above or other rules of distri- 
bution. The object should be to give to every district the 
pecuniary ability to employ a well qualified teacher or teach- 
ers, at least eight months in the year. To do this the small 
and poor districts must receive a larger amount in proportion 
to the number of children, than the central and populous dis- 
tricts. Unless it is done, a child born in a poor district is 
doomed to an inferior education, and to all the social and indi- 
vidual disadvantages of such an education. 

la. To draw an order on the treasurer of the town in favor of such dis- 
tricts, and such districts only, as shall have made a return to them in matter 
and form required by said committee, or by the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, from which it shall appear, among other things, that for the year 
endinff the Ist of May previous, one or more public schools had been kept 
for at least six months by a teacher properly qualified, and in a school- 
house approved by the committee, and that the money designated ^Heach- 
ers* money," received from the treasurer of the town for the year previ- 
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ous, had been applied to the wages of teachers, and for no other purpose 
whatever. 

Remarks. The conditions here imposed on the enjoyment 
of the public money by the districts, are as little onerous as the 
interest of the schools will admit. Unless a teacher whose 
qualifications have been ascertained by the proper authorities, 
can be employed for a term or terms, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to six months, in a school-house, where regard is had to 
the health, comfort, and successful labor of teacher and pupils, 
the cause of education by means of public schools might as well 
be given up. Under the operation of this provision, many of 
the dilapidated and inconvenient school-rooms of the state 
would soon disappear. 

13. Tojprepare and Bubmit annually, Firsts a return to the Commia- 
eioner of Public Schools, on or before the 1st of July, in matter and form 
as shall be prescribed by him ; and Second^ a written or printed report 
to the town, at the annual town meeting when the school committee is 
chosen, setting forth the doings of the committee, and the condition and 
plans for the improvement of the public schools oftheir respective towns ; 
which report, unless printed, shall be read in open town meeting. 

Remarks. This provision is essential to enable the Commis- 
sioner to make his report to the Legislature, and the town to 
act wisely in behalf of the schools. 

§ VI. Whenever a town is not divided into school districts, or shall 
vote in a meeting duly warned for that purpose, to provide public schools 
of different grades without reference to such division, tlie school commit- 
tee of said town shall perform all the duties devolved by this act on the 
trustees of school distncts, and pay all necessary expenses of the system, 
by drafls on the treasurer of the town. 

§ VII. Any town may establish and maintain a public school library for 
the use of the inhabitants generally of the town, and such library may be 
kept together at some convenient place, or be distributed into several 
parts, and transferred from time to time for the convenience of different dis- 
tricts or neighborhoods, under such rules and regulations as the town 
may adopt 

Remarks. The establishment of either a town library, or of 
school district libraries, as authorized by existing laws, and as 
provided for in Section XII. H 4, is of the first importance. 
The success of either plan will depend on the action of the 
Legislature, for although here and there a town or district, ac- 
tuated by a few liberal and enterprising citizens, may move in 
this matter, still the very towns and districts which need access 
to good books most, will not be likely to act unless some in- 
ducement is held out, by an appropriation on the part of the 
state, to be enjoyed on condition tliat a like amount is raised 
by the towns or districts. 

The plan of a town library has some advantages over that 
of district libraries. Persons competent to make a judicious 
selection of books, are more likely to be found in the town, 
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than in a single district. The same amount of money can be 
more economically expended in the purchase of one library, 
than if divided up among the school districts, and each por- 
tion expended by a different committee for as many different 
libraries. By the latter course, there will almost of necessity 
be many books of the same kind, in the different districts of 
the same town, and the range of reading of each district be 
limited. By the plan contemplated in the above provision, 
each district or neighborhood will at any one time have access 
to as many books as under the district system, and in the 
course of the circulation of the different cases, to all of the 
books in the several districts, and the interest of novelty be 
kept alive by the constant supply of new authors. 

§ VIII. The town clerk of every town shall keep a record of all votes 
and proceedings of the town relating to public schools, in a book provided 
for that purpose ; shall receive and keep all school reports and docaments 
addressed to the town, and receive such communications as may be for- 
warded by the Commissioner of Public Schools and dispose of the same 
in the ifianner directed by him. 

§ IX. The treasurer of each town respectively shall apply to the 
General Treasurer, and receive all monies to which the town may be 
entitled under the apportionment and order of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools; shall keep a separate account of all moneys thus received, or 
appropriated by the town ; shall give notice to the school committee, 
within one week ailer the regular annual town meeting, of the amount of 
monejrs remaining in his hand, at the time, or subject to the order of said 
committee, specifying the sources from whence derived ; and shall pay 
out said money from time to time, to the orders of the school committee, 
signed by the chairman. 

III. School Districts. Section X-XX. 

There has been every year since the first establishment of 
the school system, more or less of special legislation in refer- 
ence to the creation of school districts, and Uie clothing them 
with power for specific purposes, particularly in reference to 
the building,, management and repairs of school -houses. 

§ X. Every regularly constituted school district shall be numbered, 
and its limits defined by the school committee of the town, which- number 
and limits, and any alteration thereof, shall be entered on the records of 
the clerk of the town, and the records of the district. 

§ XL When any two or more districts shall be consolidated into one, the 
new district shall own all the corporate property of the several districts; 
and when a district shall be divided, or a portion set off to another district 
the funds^ proper^^ or the income and proceeds thereof, belonging to 
such district, shall be distributed or adjusted among the several parts, by 
the school committee of the town or towns to which such district be- 
longs, in a just and equitable manner. 

§ XII. l.PJotice of the time, place, and object of holding thfe first meeting 
of any new district, shall be given by the committee of the town to which 
such district belongs. 

2. Every school district shall hold an annual meeting, in the month of 
May in each year, for the choice of officers, and tbe transaction of any 
12 
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other business rdating to schools in said district, and shall also hold a 
special meeting whenever the same shall be duly called. 

3. The trustees may call a special meeting whenever thev shall think it 
necessary or proper, and shall call a special meeting on the written re- 
quest of nve residents in the district qualified to vote, which request shall 
state the object of calling the same. 

4. District meetings shall be held at the district school-house. li there 
be no school-house, the trustees shall determine the place of meeting. If 
there be no trustees, the committee of the town to which such district be- 
longs, shall determine the place of meeting, which shall, in all ceises, be 
within the limits of the district 

Remarks. A distinction is here made between the regular 
annual, and a special meeting. In the former it is intended 
that any business relating to the affairs of the district may be 
transacted, whether in the notice or not, while iji the latter, 
only the business of which mention is made in the notice, can 
be legally acted upon. 

5. Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, and of the 
time) place, and object of every special meeting of the district, shall be 
given at least five days inclusive, previous to holding the same. 

6. The trustees, or if there be no trustees, then the committee of the 
town, shall give the notice of a district meeting, either by publishing the 
same in a newspaper printed in the district, or by putting the notice on 
the district school-nouse, or on a si^post within the district, or in some 
other mode previously designated by the district ; but if there be no such 
newspaper, school-house, or sign-post, or other mode so designated, 
then the committee of the town to which such district belongs, shall de- 
termine how and where the notice shall be given. 

7. Every person residing in the district, may vote in district meetings, 
to the same extent, and with the same restrictions, as he may at the time 
be qualified to vote in town meeting. 

8. Every district meeting may appoint a moderator, and adjourn from 
time to time. 

Remarks. In the absence of any number specified to the 
contrary, a majority of the legal voters present would cons^- 
tute a quorum to transact business or to adjourn the meeting. 

§ XIII. Every school district shall be a body, corporate and shall have 
power 

1. To jprosecute and defend in all actions relating to the property and 
affairA ofthe district 

2. To purchase, receive, hold and convey any real or personal property 
for school purposes. 

3. To build, purchase, hire and repair school-houses, and supply the 
same with black-boards, maps, furniture, and other necessary and useful 
appendages — Provided^ that the erection and repairs of the districtschooi- 
house shall be made according to plans and specifications approved by 
4he school committee ofthe town, or the Commissioner of PdbHic Schools 

Remarks.. The approbation of the school committee, or of 
the Commissioner is required to^protect the tax-payer« against 
the abuse of the taxing privilege on one hand, by an imnecefl- 
sarily expensive structure, and on the other, to save the dis- 
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tricts from a small, unventilated and inconvemently construct- 
ed school-house. 

4. To establish and maintain a school library. 

Remarks. This is to enable such districts as are prepared 
to establish a library, to act without being fettered by the want 
of public spirit in the town. 

5. To employ one or more teachers. 

Remarks. This latitude is necessary in order to reach the 
case of large districts, where a gradation of schools may be de- 
sirable. 

6. To raise money by tax on the rateable estates of the district; and to 
fix a rate of tuition to be paid by the parents, employer or guardian of 
each child attending school, towards the expeiise of fuel, books, emd the 
other estimated expenses of the school, over and above the sum accruing 
to the district from the state and town appropriations ; Provided, that the 
rate of tuition for any one term of three months, shall not exceed one dol- 
lar per scholar; and provided further, that the amount of such tax, and 
the rate of tuition, shall be approved and authorized by the school com- 
mittee of the town. 

Remarks. The power to fix a rate of tuition, in advance, 
instead of assessing the expenses of the school over and above 
the sum accruing from the state and town appropriation at the 
close, is new, but will operate favorably, inasmuch as the rate 
of tuition cannot be large even if it goes to the full extent 
allowed by law, and yet in the aggregate will be a large addi- 
tion to the pecuniary means of the district. The poor must of 
course be exempted^in all or in part from this charge, in the 
same way they would be from any other tax, and yet being 
so small, and if collected in advance, there is scarcely a per- 
son in the state who would ask to be exempted. 

7. To elect at the annual meeting, by ballot or otherwise, one person, 
resident in the district, to serve as trustee for the district, and to hold his 
office for three years — Provided^ that at the first election afler the passage 
of this act, three persons shall be thus elected, one of whom shall serve 
one, a second, two, and the third, three years, to be determined by lot among 
themselves ; and provided further, that any new district may choose 
three trustees as above, at the first meeting called after its formation, 
and the term of office of the one designated by lot to serve one year, 
shall expire at the next annual meeting of the school districts. 

Remarks. This provision guards against the frequent and 
entire change of trustees, in reference to the pecuniary con- 
cerns of the districts, the contracts with teachers, and all that 
relates to th? eflScient and systematic local administration of 
the school system. The duties and responsibilities of this 
ofiUcer are important, and their enlightened performance re- 
quires experience as well as public spirit. 

§ XIV. The trustees of every school district, when qualified to the faithful 
discharge of the duties of their office, are authorized, and it shall be 
their duty, 
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1. To have the custody of the school-houses and otlier property of the 
district. 

2. To give notice of all meetings of the district in the manner provided. 

3. To employ, unless otherwise directed by the district, one or more 
qualified teachers, for every fifly scholars in average daily attendance, 
provide school rooms, and furnish the same with fuel, properly pre- 
pared. 

Remarks. Fifty scholars in average daily attendance, is 
equivalent to a school of at least sixty-five scholars, and is a 
large, by far too large a number for one teacher. And yet in 
many of the manufacturing districts, especially during the 

Eeriod of what is called the free school^ eighty, and even one 
undred scholars, of all ages, and a great variety of studies, are 
crowded into one school-room, under one teacher, defying 
all classification, discipline and thoroughness of instruction. 
Pursuing the course indicated by the above paragraph, and 
with the increased means provided for in other sections, the 
trustees can reduce the chaos to something approaching to 
system. 

4. To visit the schools by one or more of their number twice at least 
during each term of schooling. 

5. To see that the scholars are properly supplied with books and in 
case they are not, and the parents, guardians or masters have been noti- 
fied thereof by the teacher, to provide the same at the expense of the dis- 
trict, and add the price thereof to the next school tax or rate bill of said 
parents. 

Remarks. Nothing short of the power with which the trus- 
tees are here invested, will do away with the complaint, and 
Just complaints of teachers, respecting the inadequate supply 
of suitable books. In more th§in four-fifths of the returns 
which have been received from teachers, a number of children 
are mentioned as not supplied with books. It would be better 
in most of the districts, and even the towns, to have the books 
purchased by, or under the direction of the school committee or 
trustees, and furnished when needed to the children, and the 
expense put into the tax or rate bill of the parents. 

6. To make out the. tax and rate bills against the persons liable to pay 
the same, as shall be voted by the district 

7. To appoint a clerk, collector and treasurer of the district^ who shall 
exercise the same powers and duties in their respective districts, as the 
clerk, treasurer and collector of the town, in their respective towns. 

8. To make such returns to the school committee in matter and form, 
as shall be prescribed by them, or the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
and perform all other lawful acts that may be required of them by the dis- 
trict, or which may be necessary to carry into full effect the powers and 
duties of school districts. 

§ Xy. 1. Whenever a tax shall be voted by any district, the same shall 
be levied on the rateable estate in said district, according to the estimate 
and apportionment in the tax bill of the town to which such district be- 
longs, fast completed, or next to be completed, as said district may direct. 
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2. Whenever any real estate situated within the district is so assessed 
and entered in the tax bill of the town in common with other estate situ- 
ated out of said district, that there is no distinct or separate value upon it, 
the trustees of the district may call upon the assessors of the town, and it 
shall be the duty of said assessors on such application, to assess the value 
of said real estate so situated, and in making such assessment, to prdceed 
as in making the tax bill of the town. 

{ XVI. If any school district shall neglect or refuse to establish a school 
and employ a teacher for the same for seven months, the school committee 
of the town may establish such school and employ a teacher, as the trus- 
tees of the district might have done ; and any school district may, with the 
consent of the school committee, devolve all ^e powers and auties rela- 
ting to public schools in said district, on said committee. 

Remark's. There were more than forty districts in the state, 
in the winter of 1843-44, in which the children had not enjoy- 
ed the benefit of a public school, for periods varying from 
nine months to two years previous. 

§ XVII. Any town, at any legal meeting, may vote to provide school- 
houses, furnish the same with fixtures and necessary and useful appenda- 
ges, in all the districts, from time to time, at the common expense of the 
town. 

Remarks. This is (he practice in Providence, Warren, 
Bristol and Newport, and is undoubtedly the wisest course. 

Secondary Schools. 

fXVIII. Any two or more adjoining primary school districts in the same 
or adjoining towns, may by a concurrent vote agree to establish a second- 
ary or grammar school, for the older and more advanced children of such 
districts, under the management of a committee, cotnposed of one mem- 
ber from each of said districts, to be appointed annually for each district, 
by the school committee of the town, or towns to which such districts be- 
long respectively ; and said secondary school committee shall locate the 
school, provide school-house, fuel and furniture, employ teachers, regu- 
late the studies, the terms of admission, the number or pupils to be ad- 
mitted, the rate of tuition, and have the general control of the school; 
Provided^ that no teacher shall be employed in any secondary school 
without exhibiting a certificate of c^ualification, signed by a school in- 
spector for the county, or the Commissioner of PubHc Schools. 

Remarks. The establishment of what is here called a 
secondary school, that is, a school above the grade of a pri- 
mary or ordinary district school, where the compactness and 
number of the population will allow of its being done in any 
district, or as above provided for, by the united action of two 
or more adjoining districts, is of the first importance^ In the 
absence of this class of public schools, the teacher of a district 
school is overburdened with the variety of ages, studies and 
classes, to which he is obliged to attend, while this vtrant of 
classification, and the consequent inefiSciency in the instruc- 
tion and discipline of the school, is made the reason for the 
withdrawal of the children of the wealthy and educated, and 
the establishment of expensive private or select schools. This 
12* 
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state of things is dissistrous in every point of view. It limits 
public education to a very low standard, in respect both to 
quality and quantity. It practically gives the monopoly of a 
better education to comparatively few in a town. It divides 
the funds and interest appropriated to educational purposes, 
and thus renders both portions less efficacious in the general 
result than the whole would be. And what in the end is far 
more unfortunate, it is at war with all our social and political 
theories, and does more than all other causes combined, to lay 
the foundation in early life, in manners, culture and attain- 
ments, for broad and unfortunate distinctions in society. 

The plan of a thorough gradation of schools, such as pre- 
vails in Providence, and when that is not practicable, of a 
primary school for the younger children, under a female 
teacher, in each primary school district, and of one or more 
secondary schools for the older children, for as wide a circle as 
can be embraced without subjecting the most distant to too 
much travel, would in itself cure most of the acknowledged 
evils ih the public schools. It would reduce at once one half 
the variety of ages, studies and classes, lead to the permanent 
and more general employment of female teachers for the 
younger children, do away with many diflSculties in school 
discipline, carry forward the education of the older scholars 
under well qualified male teachers to a point now only attain- 
ed in private schools, and thus help to train up a class of 
young men and young women to become afterwards, through 
the agency of teacher's institutes and normal schools, well 
qualified teachers for all the public schools of the state. 

One thing is certain, this class of schools will exist. If they 
are not established and incorporated into the system of public 
schools, they will be supported as private schools. In the 
former case they become, an unmixed good. In the latter, 
the benefits are confined to a few, and thus operate most inju- 
riously on the public schools. 

§ XIX. The school committee of the town or towns in which such sec- 
ondary school shall be established, shall draw an order in favor of the 
committee of said school, to be paid out of the public money appropriated 
to each district interested in eaid secondary school, in proportion to the 
number of scholars from each ; and to encourage the establishment of 
such schools, the Commissioner of Public Schools is authorized to draw 
an order on the General Treasurer for the sum of fifly dollars, in favor 
of the committee of each secondary school, which shall have been con- 
ducted in a manner to meet his approval, for a period of six months of the 
year prjor to the date of such order. 

Remarks. The inducement here held out for the establish- 
ment of secondary schools is small, but will operate favorably. 
The aggregate amount likely to be drawn from the General 
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Treasury for this purpose, in any one year, cannot be large, 
and the appropnation can be discontinued as soon as the 
benefits of the classification of schools here contemplated have 
once been demonstrated by a fair trial — a trial which it is not 

Erobable any district will make, unless under the inducement 
ere held out. 

JOINT DISTRICTS IN ADJOINING TOWNS. 

§XX. Whenever it shall be found convenient to form a school district 
of two or more contiguous districts, or parts of two or more contiguous 
districts in adioining towns, such towns respectively concurring therein, 
may form such district, and alter and discontinue the same. 

1. The first meetin? of any district composed of parts of two or more 
towns, shall be called by a notice signed by the school committees of the 
several towns to which such parts belong, and set up in one or more pub- 
lic places, in each town witnin the limits of the iomt district; and said 
district may, from time to time thereafler, prescribe the mode of calling 
and warning the meetings, in like manner as other school districts may do. 

2. Every district established by two or more towns, shall have all the 
powers, and perform all the duties allowed or prescribed in regard to 
school districts, and shall be subject to the supervision and general man- 
agement of the school committee of the town m which the school of the 
joint district may be kept, or the school-house^ when erected, may stand. 

3. Whenever a joint district shall vote to build or repair a school- 
house by tax, the amount of such tax, and the plan and specipcation of 
such building or repairs shall be approved by the school committee of the 
towns out of which said district is formed. 

Remarks. There are about forty districts so situated as to 
make this arrangement desirable.- 

IV. Teachers. Section XXI-II. 

§ XXI. No person shall be employed to teach as principal or assistant, 
in any school supported in part, or entirely, by public money, unless such 
person shall exhibit a certificate of qualification, signed either 

1. By the chairman of the school committee of any town, which shall 
be valid for one year from the date thereof, in any public school or 
district in said town, unless annulled ; or 

2^ By an inspector for the county, which shall be valid for two years 
from the date thereof, in every town and district of the county for which 
such inspector shall be appointed, which last certificate, when signed by 
the Commissioner of Public Schools, shall be valid in any public school 
of the state for three years, unless the same is annulled. 

Provided^ That neither of the above authorities shall sign any certifi* 
cate of qualification, unless the person named in the same shall produce 
evidence of good moral character, and be found on examination, or by 
experience, qualified to teach the English language, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, and the rudiments of geography and history, and to govern a school. 

Remarks. ^^ As is the teacher so will be the schooP' has 
become an axiom among educators on this, as well as on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and the character of the teachers 
employed in the public schools of this state, will depend on the 
fidelity and intelhgence with which the provisions of this sec- 
tion are acted upon by the authority named therein. If they 
insist, before signing the certificate of qualification of any can* 
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didate, on full and satisfactory evidence of good mor^l charac- 
ter, and the ability to teach, (which includes not only knowl- 
edge, but the power of imparting that knpwledge,) the studies 
specified, and the capacity of government, then the public 
schools will cease to be "cities of refuge" for those who can 
find no abiding place elsewhere, or who assume its duties, be- 
cause they are less onerous, or more lucrative than any other 
employment for the brief period of three or four months. 

It would be well if the whole power of granting certificates 
in the first instance, could be exercised exclusively by the 
county inspectors, or the professors in the Normal school, after 
a public examination of candidates at an appointed time and 
place ; but in the present circumstances of the schools and the 
system, this would be impracticable, as well as create much 
inconvenience and dissatisfaction. 

The range of studies specified above is narrow enough, and 
yet the ability to teach well the English language, the first 
and last study of every school of every grade for an American 
citizen and scholar, can be made the test of the highest intel- 
lectual ability and attainment. 

§ XXIL Every teacher in any public school, shall keep a register of all 
the scholars attending said school, their ages, their parents or guardians, 
the date when each scholar entered and leu said scliool and their daily at- 
tendance, together with the day of the month on which said school was 
visited by any of the authorities named in tliis act, with the names of the 
visitors. 

Remarks. Without a school register, accurately kept, and 
open at all times to the inspection of parents and school 
oflUcers, there can be no well authenticated source of school 
statistics — nothing by which the average or aggregate attend- 
ance of children at school can be ascertained, as the basis on 
which a portion of school money is to be distributed. With- 
out it, it can never be certainly known how far the children of 
a district or town are benefited, by the appropriation of the 
money of the state or town, and now much of that money is 
virtually lost by the non-attendance, or the late and irregular 
attendance of a portion of the children of a proper school age. 
The register, if Kept as above provided, becomes a check on 
the fidelity of the various oflScers entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

MISCBLLAlVEOnB PROVIBIONB. 

§ XXIII. The General Treasurer shall pay to the treasurer ofthe town 
of Charleston, the sum of one hundred dollars annually, to be expended 
under the direction of some suitable person or persons to be appointed annu- 
ally by the Governor, in support of a school for the use of tne members of 
the Narragansett tribe of Indians, and for the purchase of books and other 
incidentaiexpenses of said school ; and an account of the expenditure of 
■aid money sliall be rendered annually to the General Assembly, and a 
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report of the condition of the school be transmitted to the Commissioner 
ofPublic Schools, on or before the first Monday of May ; Provided^ that 
:'n the apportionment of the public money, by the said Commissioner, and 
by the school committee of the town of Charle8town,the number of the Nar- 
ragansett Indians in such town shaU not be included. 

Remarks, This provision is copied from the existing law. 

{XXIV. No child shall be excluded from any public school in the dis- 
trict to which such child belongs, if the town is divided into districts; and 
if not so divided, from the nearest public school, except by force of some 
general regulation, applicable to all children under the same circumstan- 
ces ; and in no case, on account of the inability of the parent, guardian, 
or employer of the same, to pay his or her tax, rate, or assessment, for 
any scnool purpose whatever. 

Remarks. This provision asserts the cardinal principle of a 
system of common or public schools, by placing the education 
of all children, the rich and the poor, on the same republican 
platform, as a matter of common interest, corhmon duty and 
common right. In the assessment of any tax, or tuition for 
school purposes, the same abal^ment or entire exemption, in 
refi;ard to tne poor, must be m%de as in laying a tax for any 
other purpose. 

§ XXV. h No child under the a^e of twelve years, shall be employed to 
work in any manufacturing establishment, unless such child snail have 
attended, at least three months of the twelve months next preceding such 
employment, some public or private day school, where instruction is given 
in orthography, reading, writing and arithmetic. 

2. If the owner or agent or superintendent of any manufacturing 
establishment shall employ any child in such establishment contrary 
to the provisions of this act, he snail be fined fiAy dollars for each ofience, 
to be recovered by indictment before any court of competent jurisdiction. 

3. A certificate signed- and sworn to by the instructor of the 
school where any child may have attended, that such child has received 
the instruction herein intended to be secured, shall be deemed and taken 
to be sufficient evidence of that fact in all cases arising under this act 

Remarks. The- above section respecting children employed 
in manufacturing establishments, has been in operation since 
1841. They are altogether insufficient to meet the evil, 
although in some districts and towns they have been produc- 
tive of much good, and if faithfully executed, would accom- 
plish still more. Further legislation is required, but is not ex- 
pedient till a more active and intelligent public sentiment is 
awakened to the mighty wrong which is done to the state, as 
well as to the children, by thus depriving them, mainly through 
f the cupidity of parents, of th^ r natural right to an e ducation. 

§ XXVI. The school committee of any town, or the trusffiCB 6f any 
school district, are authorized to make arrangements with the committee 
of any adjacent town, or the trustees of any adjacent district, for the at- 
tendance of such children as will be better accommodated in the public 
schools of such adjacent town or district, as the case may be, and to pay 
such a portion of the expense of said schools, as may have been agreed 
on« or as may be just and proper. 
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Remarks. Children thus situated are found in very many 
districts and towns. In case there is a difference of opinion 
between the school officers of the different towns or districts, 
an appeal'can be made by either party, directly to the tribunal 
provided for in Section XXXI. 

§ XXVII. Any money appropriated to the use of public BchoolB, which 
shall be applied by a town, school district, or any officer thereof, to any 
other purpose than that specified by the law, shall be forfeited to the 
state ; and any officer, or person who shall fraudulently make a false cer- 
tificate or order, by which any money appropriated to public schools 
shall be drawn f|;om the treasury of the state, or the town, shall forfeit 
the sum of fifly dollars to the state — and it shall be the duty of the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools to bring a suit to recover said forfeitures in 
behalf of the state. 

Remarks. The limiting the expenditure of the state appro- 
priation and an equal amount from the town, to the pay- 
ment of teachers, and to this object exclusively, imposes the 
necessity of guarding against its diversion to other purposes, 
such as rent and repairs of school-house, fuel, and the appen- 
dages of a school-house, which* is now sometimes done. 

§ XXVIII. Any person legally chosen or appointed, who shall refuse to 
be qualified and discharge any duty imposed by this or any other act in 
relation to public schools, shall forfeit the sum often dollars, to be collect- 
ed for the use of public schools, by the treasurer of the town in which such 
person resides. 

Remarks, Inconvenience is not unfrequently experienced 
now, from the refusal of intelligent men to serve on the school 
committee, and now that the local administration of the school 
system is devolved by the act on trustees, elected by the legal 
voters of the district, it is all-important that the most intelli- 
gent and experienced persons should feel it to be an impera- 
tive duty to devote some portion of their time to the more 
thorough education of all the children of the neighborhood or 
town, or else suffer the penalty. 

§XXIX. Every person who shall be convicted before any competent 
magistrate or court, of wilfully interrupting or disturbing any public or 
private school, or any meeting lawfully and peaceably held for purposes 
of literary and scientific improvement, either within or without the place 
where sbch school or meetmg is held, shall be imprisoned not exceeding 
one year, or fined not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

§aXX. In tlie construction of this act, the word "town'' shall include 
the city of Providence, so far only as to entitle the same to a distributive 
share of the money appropriated to the support of public schools, on making 
the annual report required of the several school committees, in matter and 
form as prescribed by the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Remarks. The school system now in operation in the city of 
Providence, can be safely pointed to as a model for other cities, 
and populous villages, for the simplicity and completeness 
of its organization, for its efficient and harmonious administra- 
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tioa, its liberal appropriations, and its beneiScent results. As 
all that this act aims to do for other towns in the state, is am- 
ply provided for in the school system of Providence, and any 
thing which should unexpectedly check the progress, or dis* 
turb the operation of this system would be a detriment to the 
cause of education in the state, it is left untouched. 

§ XXXI. Any person conceiving himself aggrieved in consequence of 
any decision made by any school district meeting, or by the trustees of 
any district, or the committee of any town, or by a county inspector, or 
concerning any other matter arising under this Act, may appeal to the 
Commissioner of Public Schools, who is hereby authorized and required 
to examine and decide the same : and the decision of said Commissioner, 
when approved by any Judge of the Supreme Court, shall be final and 
conclusive. 

Remarks. The liberty of appeal here given in the incipient 
stages of any controversy arising among the inhabitants, teach- 
ers and officers of any district or town, to a tribunal which 
ought to be abundantly competent to decide finally all matters 
growing out of the operation of laws relating to public schools, 
without cost or delay to the parties, will harmonize many con- 
flicting interests and difierences of opinion before they have 
ripened into bitter neighborhood feuds, and protracted and ex- 
pensive litigation. 

This feature is taken from the New-York school system, 
where it has been productive of very beneficial results, and 
been the means of dispensing equal, exact, cheap and speedy 
justice, by the adjustment of various differences incident to 
the working of a system comprehending so great a diversity of 
interests. 

§ XXXTI. All general acts and resolutions heretofore passed relating 
to public schools, and all acts authorizing particular towns and districts to 
build school-houses, and perform other duties now provided for in the 
preceding sections, are hereby repealed* 

Provided, That all acts and resolutions relating to the public schools 
in the city of Providence, and the town of Newport, are hereby continued 
in force. 

Provided further^ That all rights vested in any person or persons by 
virtue ^f any of the acts hereby repealed, shall remain unimpaired and 
unaltered by this act ; emd that all matters commenced by virtue of any 
of the laws aforesaid now depending or unfinished, may be prosecuted 
and pursued to final effect, in the same manner as they might nave been, 
if this act had not been passed. 

§ XXXIII. This Act shall not take effect till af\er the next session of the 
General Assembly, and in the mean time the existing laws relative to 
public schools shall continue in force. 

Such are the various provisions of an act intended to pre- 
serve not only the frame work of the system of public schools 
now in operation in this state, but most of its details ; and from 
the remarks which accompany such of its features as are novel. 
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or likely to be misunderstood, it will be evident, that only soch 
new elements are introduced as experience has proved to be 
necessary to supply acknowledged defects, to aid, invigorate, 
and sustain what has proved useful, and to secui'e constantly 
increasing improvement in public schools and other means of 
popular education. 
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VoL L PROVXDBNOB, April 1, 1846. No. 9. 

Documents referred to in the Report of the Commienoner ofPvbUe Schools^ 
submitted JVooember 1, 1845. 

jkwvmnmx. ihtmbsr ix. 

AN ACT 

HilLATIIIG TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS^ 

PAMXX> JTOVK 27» 1845. 

Jt is fnq^ted by the General Assembly asfoUows : 

I. Stats Afproprution and Supervision. Section I — III. 

Section 1. For the uniform and efficient administration of this Act, 
and the supervision and improvement of such schools as may be 8i:qpport- 
ed in any manner out of appropriations from the General Tre^ury, the 
Governor shall s^point an officer, to be called the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Schools, who shall hold his office one year, and until his successor 
shall be appointed, with such compensation for his services, and allowance 
for his es^enses, as the General Assembly shall determine. 

Sec. II. For the encouragement and maintenance of public schools i^ 
she several towns and cities of the State in the manner hereinafter pre- 
scribed, the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars is hereby annually appro- 
priated, pays^ble out of the annual avails of the School Fund, and of the 
money deposited with this State by the United States, and other moneys 
not otherwise specially appropriated ; and the Genexid Treasurer is w 
thorized and directed to pay all orders drawn by the Cocamissioner of 
Public Schools in pursuance of the proyjisipns of this act, or of Resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly : Provided, the aggregate aiDOuot of 
such orders in any one year shall not exQee4,the num of twentyrfive 
ithousaqd dollars. 

Sec. III. The Commissioner of Public l^chpols is ^utbgriapedAnd ,it 
, is m^de his dqty — 

'IF 1. To apportion annually, in the mo9|h pf JM^y, the j^oney appro- 
priated to pubUc schools, among the several towns of the State, in pro- 
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portion to the number of children under the age of fifteen yeais, accord- 
ing to the census taken under the authority of the United States, next 
preceding the time of making such apportionment. 

H 2. To draw all orders on the General Treasurer, for the payment of 
such apportionment in favor of the treasurer of such towns as shall com- 
ply with the terms of this act, on or before the Ist of July annually. 

if 3. To prepare suitable forms and regulations for making all reports, 
and conducting all necessary proceedings under this act, and to transmit 
the same, with such instructions as he shall deem necessary and proper 
for the uniform and thorough administration of the school system, to the 
Town Clerk of each town, for distribution among the officers required to 
execute them. 

if .4. To adjust and decide, without appeal and without cost to the parties, 
all controversies and disputes arising under this act, which may be sub- 
mitted to him for settlement and decision ; the facts of which cases shall 
be stated in writing, verified by oath or affirmation if required, and ac- 
companied by certified copies of all necessary minutes, contracts, orders 
and other documents. 

H 5. To visit as often and as far as practicable, every school district in 
the State, for the purpose of inspecting the schools, and diffusing as 
widely as possible by public addresses, and personal communication with 
school officers, teachers and parents, a knowledge of existing defects, and 
desirable improvements in the administration of the system, and the gov- 
ernment and instruction of the schools. 

if 6. To recommend the best text books, and secure, as far as practica- 
ble a uniformity, in ihe schools of at least every town, and to assist, when 
called upon, in the establishment of, and the selection of books for school 
libraries. 

if 7. To establish Teachers* Institutes, and one thoroughly organized 
Normal School in the State, where teachers, and such as propose to 
teach, may become acquainted with the roost approved and successful 
methods of arranging the studies, and conducting the discipline and in- 
struction of public schools. 

if 8. To appoint such and so many inspectors in each county, as he 
shall, from time to time, deem necessary, to examine all persons offering 
themselves as candidates for teaching public schools, and to visit, 
inspect, and report, concerning the public schools, under such instruco 
•tions as said Commissioner may prescribe ; Provided^ that as far 
as practicable such inspectors shall be experienced teachers, and 
shall serve without any allowance or compensation from the General 
Treasury. 

if 9. To grant certificates of qualification to such teachers as have 
been approved .by one or more county inspectors, and shall give satisfao- 
tory evidence of their moral character, attainments, and ability to govera 
and instruct children. 

if 10. To enter, or cause to be entered, in proper books to be provided 
fbr the purpose in his office, all decisions, letters, orders on the Treas- 
urer, and other acts as Commissioner of Public Schools ; and to submit 
to the General Assembly at the October session, an annual printed report, 
containing, together with an account of his own doings, — 

First, — ^A statement of the condition of the pubUc schools, and the 
t of popular education generally in the State ; 
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Second, — ^Ptans and suggestions for their improrement ; 
Third, — Such other matters relating to the duties of his office, as he 
may deem useful and proper to communicate. 

II. Powers and Duties of Towns. Section IV — ^IX. 

Sec IV. To provide for the education of all the children residing 
within their respective limits, the several towns and cities of the state are 
empowered and it shall be their duty — 

1 1 . To lay off their respective territory into primary school districts, 
and to alter or abolish the same when necessary ; Pramded, that unless 
with the approbation of the Commissioner of Public Schools, no new 
district shall be formed with less than forty children, over four and under 
sixteen years of age ; and that no existing district, by the formation of a 
new one, shall be reduced below the same number of like persons ; And 
that no village or populous district shall be subdivided into two or 
more districts for the purpose of maintaining a school in each on- 
der one teacher, when two or more schools of different grades for the 
younger and older children, can be conveniently establSihed in said 
district; or 

IF 2. To establish and maintain, (without forming, or recognizing when 
formed, districts as above,) a sufficient number of public schools of diffiorent 
grades, at convenient locations, under the entire management and regula- 
tion of the school committee hereinafter provided. 

% 3. To raise by tax at the annual meeting, or at any regular meeting 
called for the puipose, such sums of money for the support of public 
schools, as they shall judge necessaiy, which tax shall be voted, assessed 
and collected as other town taxes ; Provided, that a sum equal to one 
third of the amount received from the General Treasury for the support 
of public schools for the year next preceding, sh,all be raised, before any 
town shall be entitled to receive its proportion of the annual State appro- 
priation. 

^ 4. To elect by ballot or otherwise, at the annual town meeting, or 
at a meeting of the tovm previously designated for this purpose, a school 
committee, to consist of three, six, nine or twelve persons resident in such 
town, as the town shall determine at the first meeting held for the choice 
of said committee after the passage of this act. 

Sec. V. The School committees of the several towns, when quali- 
fied by oath or affirmation to the faithful discharge of their duties, are au- • 
thorized and it shall be their duty — 

if 1. To elect a chairman, and in his absence or inability to serve, a 
chairman pro tern., who shall preside in all meetings, and sign all orders 
and official papers of the committee ; and a clerk, who shall keep min- 
utes of their votes and proceedings, in a book provided for that purpose, 
and have the custody of all papers and documents belonging to tibe com- 
mittee ; and either chairman or clerk when qualified may administer the 
oath or affirmation required of said other members of the school com- 
mittee, and of trustees of school districts. 

IT 2. To hold at least four stated meetings, viz., on the 2d Monday of 
January, April, July, and October, in each year, and as often as the cir- 
cumstances of the schools require ; and a majority of the whole number 
chosen, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, hot any 
less number may adjourn to any time and place. 
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if 3. To fonn, alter, aad discontinue school districts, and to settle die 
boundaries between tbem when undefined or in dispute, subject to the di- 
rection or concurrence of the town, or the Comniissioner of Public 
Schools. 

if 4. To locate all school-houses, and not to abandon or change the site 
of any without good cause. 

if 5. To examine by tbe whole board, or a sub-committee appointed 
for that purpose, all candidates as teachers in tbe public schools of the 
town, and give to such as may be found qualified, in respect to moral 
character, literary attainments, and ability to govern and instruct children, 
a certificate signed by the chairman, which shall be valid for one year, or 
until annulled. 

If 6. To annul ihe certificates of such teachers as shall prove, on trial, 
unqualified, or who will not conform to the regulations adopted by the 
committee. 

if 7. To Vint, by one or more of their number, every public school in 
town, at least twice during each term of" schooling, once within two 
weeks after the opening, and again within two weeks preceding the 
close of the school, at which visits, they shall examine the register of the 
teacher, and other matters touching the school-house, library, studies, 
helpline, modes of teaching, and the improvement of the schools. 

IT 8. To suspend during pleasure, or expel during the current school 
year, all pupils found guilty, on full hearing, of incorrigibly bad conduct, 
and re-admit the same, on satisfactory evidence of amendment. 

if 9. To prescribe/t and cause ta be put up in each school-house, or 
fiimished to each teacher, a general system of rules and regulations, for 
the admission and attendance of pupils, tbe classification, sftidies, books, 
discipline and methods of instruction, in the public schools. 

if 10. To fill any vacancy in their own committee, or in the trustees of 
school districts, occasioned by death, resignation, or otherwise, by an ap- 
pointment, to continue till the next succeeding annual election, and no 
longer, at which time such vacancies shall be fiued by the town or district 
respectively. 

If 1 1 . To apportion, as early as practicable in each year, among the 
several school districts, in case the public schools are maintained through 
their organization, the money received from the State, one half equ^- 
ly, and the other half according to the average daily attendance 
• in the public schools of each district, during the year next pre- 
ceding, which money shall be designated as " teachers' money,** 
and shall be applied to the wages of teachers, and for no other 
purpose whatever; and further to apportion any other money, either 
raised by tax over the sum received from the State, or derived 
from the registry tax or funds, grants, or other sources of revenue 
appropriated to public schools, in such manner as the town may de- 
termine. 

if 12. To draw an order on the treasurer of the town in favor of such 
districts, and such districts only, as shall have made a return to them in 
matter and form required by said committee^ or by the Commissioner of 
Public Schools, from which it shall appear, among other things, that for 
tile year ending the 1st of May previous, one or more public schools had 
been kept for at least four months by a teacher properly qualified, and in 
a school-house approved by the committee, and that the money designated 
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" te»ch«rB' money," received fiom the treasurer of the town for the year 
previoiM, had been applied to tb^ wages of teachers, and for no other pur- 
pose whatever. 

if 13. To prepare and submit annually, First, a return to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, o^ or before the 1st of July, in matter and form 
as shall be prescribed by him ; and Second, a written or printed report to 
the town, at the annual town meeting when the school committee is 
chosen, setting forth the doings of the committee, and the condition and 
plans for the improvement of the public schools of their respective towns ; 
which report, unless printed, shall be read in open town meeting. 

Sec. VI. Whenever a town is not divided into school districts, or 
shall vote in a meeting duly warned for that purpose, to provide public 
schools of different grades without reference to such division, the school 
conunittee of said town shall perform all the duties devolved by this act on 
the trustees of school districts, and pay all necessary expenses of the 
.system, by dralb on the treasurer of the town. 

Sbc. VII. Any town may establish and maintain a public school 
library for the use of the inhabitants generally of the'town, and such library 
may be kept together at some convenient place, or be distributed into 
several parts, and transferred from time to time for the convenience of 
different districts or neighborhoods, under such rules and regulations as 
the town may adopt. 

Sec. VIII. The town clerk of every town shall keep a record of all 
votes and proceedings of the town relating to public schools, in a book 
provided for that purpose ; shall receive and keep till school reports and 
documents addressed to the town, and receive such communications as 
may be forwarded by the Commissioner of Public Schools, and dispose 
of the same in the manner directed by him. 

Sec. IX. The treasurer of each town respectively shall apply to the 
General Treasurer, and receive all monies to which the town may be ei^ 
titled under the apportionment and order of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools ; shall keep a separate account of all monies thus received, or 
appropriated by the town; shall give notice to the school committee, 
within one week afler the recular annual town meeting, of the amount of 
monies remaining in his hand, at the time, or subject to the order of said 
committee, specifying the sources from whence derived ; and shall pay 
out said money from time to time, to the orders of the school committee, 
signed by the chairman. 

III. School Districts. Section X — ^XIX. 

Sec X. Every regularly constituted school district shall be num- 
bered, and its limits defined by the town, or the school committee of the 
town, which number and limits, and any alteration thereof, shall be en- 
tered on the records of the clerk of the town, and the records of the 
district. 

Sec. XI. When any two or more districts shall be consolidated into 
one, the new district shall own all the corporate property of the several 
districts ; and when a district shall be divided, or a portion set off to an- 
other district, the funds, property, or the income and proceeds thereof, be* 
longing to such district, shall be distributed or adjusted among the several 
parts, by the schoel committee of the town or towns to which 4rach dis- 
trict belongs, ii| a just and equitable manner. 
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Sbo. XII. ^ I. Notice of the time, jriace, and object oS hoMing the 
first meeting of any district, shnll be given by the committee of the town 
to which such district belongs. 

1[ 3. Every school district shall hold an annnal meeting in the month 
of May in each year, for the choice of cheers, and the transaction of any 
other bnsiness relating to schools in said district, and shall also hold a 
special meeting whenever the same shall be duly called. 

1[ 3. The trustees may call a special meeting whenever they shall 
thu^ it necessary or proper, and shall call a special meeting on the writ- 
ten request of five residents in the district qualified to vote, which reqoest 
shall state the object of calling the same. 

if 4. District meetings shall be held at the disttict school-hoose. If 
there be no school-house, the trustees shall determine the place of meet* 
ing. If there be no trustees, the committee of the town to which such 
district belongs, shall determine the place of meeting, which shall, in all 
cases, be witUn the limits of the district. 

K 5. Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, and of the 
time, place, and object of every special meeting of the district, shall be 
given at least five days inclusive, previous to holding the same. 

if 6. The trustees, or if there be no trustees, then the committee of 
the town, shall give the notice of a district meeting, either by publishing 
the same in a newspaper printed in the district, or by putting the netice 
on the district school nouse, or on a sign-post within the district, or in 
some other mode previously designated by the district; but if there be ne 
suoh newspaper, school house, or sign-post, or onker mode so designated, 
then the committee of the town to which suc& district belongs, shall de- 
termine how and where the notice shall be given. 

if 7. Every person residing in the district may vote in district meetings, 
10 the same extent, and with the same restrictions, as he may at the time 
be qualified to vote in town meeting. 

if 8. Every district meeting may i^point a moderator, and adjourn from 
time to time. 

Sbo. XIII. Every school district shall be a body corporate, and shaU 
have power — 

^ 1. To prosecute and defend in all actions relating to the proper^ 
and affairs oif the district 

^ 2. To purchase, recMve, hold and convey any real or personal pn»- 
perw for school purposes. 

if 3. To build, purchase, hire and repair school houses, and supply the 
same with black-boards, maps, furniture, and other necessary and useful 
appendages ; Provided^ that the erection and repairs of the district school 
Muse s£dl be made aecordingto plans and specifications approved by the 
school committee of the town, or the Commismoner of Public Schook. 
if 4. To estdblish and maintain a school library. 
if 5. To employ one or more teachers. 

if 6. To raise money by tax on the rateable estatee of the district, for 
aohoel purposes ; and to fix a rate of tuition to be paid by the parents, 
employer or guardian of each child attending school, towards the expense 
of fueK bdoka, and other estimated expenses of die school, over and abe^ 
the sum accruing to the district ftom die state and town appraprittions { 
Pr^videdy ihat die rate of tuition, for any one term of three mondis, ^all 
not exceed one dollar perschoiaf; md fr4^nd$d Jiirl^y diat the i 
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of SDch tax and the rale of tuition, shall be approred and authorised by 
the school committee of the town. 

IT 7. To elect at the annual meeting, by ballot or odierwise, one per- 
son, resident in the district, to serve as trustee for the district, and to hold 
his ofiice for three years ; Provided, that the first election after the pas- 
sage of this act, three persons shall be thus elected, one of whom snail 
serve one, a second, two, and the third, three years, to be determined by 
lot among themselves ; and provided farther, that any new district may 
choose three trustees as above, at the first meeting called after its forma- 
tion, and the term of ofiice of the one designated by lot to serve one 
year, shall expire at the next annual meeting of the school districts. 

8. To appoint a clerk, collector and treasurer of the district, who shall 
exercise the same powers and duties in their respective districts, as the 
clerk, treasurer and collector of the town, in their respective towns. 

Sec. XIV. The trustees of every school district, when qualified to 
the faithful discharge of the duties of their office, are authorized, and it 
shall be their duty — 

IT 1 . To have the custody of the school houses and other property of 
the district. 

^ 2. To give notice of all meetings of the districts in the banner pro- 
vided. 

H 3. To employ at their discretion, one or more qualified teachers, fbt 
every fifty scholars in average daily attendance, provide school rooms, 
and furnish the same with fuel, properly prepared. 

^ 4. To visit the schools by one or more of their number, twice at least 
during each term of schooling. 

H 5. To see that the scholars are properly supplied with books, and in 
ease they are not, and the parents, guardians or masters, have been noti- 
fied thereof by the teacher, to provide the same at the expense of the 
district, and add the price thereof to th^ next school tax or rate bill of said 
parents. 

^ 6. To make out the tax and rate bills for tuition, against the persons 
liable to pay the same, as shall be voted by the district. 

IT 7. To make such returns to the school committee in matter and fbrm, 
88 shall be prescribed by them, or the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
and perform all other lawful acts that may be required of them by the dis- 
trict, or which may be necessary to carry into full efiect the powers and 
duties of schoool districts. 

Sec. XV. ^ 1 . Whenever a tax shall be voted by any district, the same 
shall be levied on the ratable estate in said district, according to the esti« 
mate and apportionment in the tax bill of the town to which such district 
belongs, last completed, or next to be completed, as said district may 
direct. 

^ 2. Whenever any real estate situated within the district is so assessed 
and entered in the tax bill of the town, in common with other estate sit- 
uated out of said district, that there is no distinct or separate value upon 
it, the trustees of the district may call upon one or more of the assessors 
of the town, not residing in said district ; and it shaU be the duty of said 
assessors on such application, to assess the value of said real estate so 
alltiateji, and in makinj; such assessment, to ]^voceed as in making the 
tttirbmof this td#n. 

Sue. XVI. If any school dietrict tikOL neglect o^ refuse to MaUiA a 
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school and employ % teacher for the same for nine months, the school 
committee of the town may establish such school, and employ a teacher, 
as the trustees of the district might have done ; and any school district 
may, with the consent of the school committee, devolve all the powers 
and duties relating to public schools in said district, on said committee. 

Sec XVII. Any town, at any legal meeting, may vote to provide 
school-houses, furnish the same with fixtures and necessary and useful 
appendages, in all the districts, from time to time, at the common e^>ense 
of the town. 

Sec. XVIII. ITl. Any two or more adjoining primary school districts 
in the same or adjoining towns, may by a concurrent vote, agree to estab- 
lish a secondary or grammar school, for the older and more advanced chil- 
dren of such districts, under the management of a committee, composed 
of one member from each of said districts, to be appointed annually for 
each district, by the school committee of the town, or towns to which 
such districts belong respectively ; and said secondary school committee 
shall locate the school, provide school house, fuel and furniture, employ 
teachers, regulate the studies, the terms of admissicWi the number of pu- 
pils to be admitted, the rate of tuition, and have the general control of 
the school \ Provided, that no teacher shall be employed in any secondary 
school, without exhibiting a certificate of qualification, signed by a school 
inspector for the county, or the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

^ 2. The school committee of the town or towns in which such sec- 
ondary school shall be established, shall draw an order in favor of the 
committee of said school, to be paid out of the public money appropria- 
ted to each district interested in said secondary school, in proportion to 
the number of scholars from each. 

Sec. XIX. IT 1. Whenever it shall be found convenient to form a 
school district of two or more contiguous districts, or parts of two or more 
contiguous districts in adjoining towns, such towns respectively concur- 
ring therein, may form such district, and alter and discontinue the same. 

1^ 2. The first meeting of any district comppsed of parts of two or 
more towns, shall be called by a notice signed by the school committees 
of the several towns to which such parts belong, and set up in one or 
more public places, in each town within the limits of the joint district ; 
and said district may, from time to time thereafter, prescribe the mode of 
calling and warning the meetings, in like manner as other school dis- 
tricts may do. 

^ 3. Every district established by two or more towns, shall have all the 
powers, and perform all the duties allowed or prescribed in regard to 
school districts, and shall be subject to the supervision and general man- 
agement of the school committee of the town in which the school of the 
joint district may be kept, or the school-house, when erected, may stand. 

5 4. Whenever a joint district shall vote to build or repair a school- 
house by tax, the amount of such tax, and the plan and specification of 
such building or repairs shall be approved by the school committee of the 
towns out of which said district is formed. 

IV. Teachers. Section XX-I. 

Sec. XX. No person shall be employed to teach as principal or as* 
sistant, in any school supported in part, or entirely, by public money, un* 
less Biich person shall exhibit a oertlficate of qualification, signed either — 
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IF 1. By the chairman of the school comtnktee of any town, or the 
suh-committee appointed for this purpose, which shall be valid for one 
year from the date thereof, in any public school or district in said town, * 
unless annulled ; or, 

H 2. By an inspector for the county, which shall be valid for two yeam 
from the date thereof, in every town and district of the county for which 
such inspector shall be appointed, which last certificate, when signed by 
the Commissioner of Public Schools, shall be valid in any public school 
of the State, for three yeara, imless the same is annulled. 

Provided^ That neither of the above authorities shall sign any certifi^ 
cate of qualification, unless the person named in^ the same shall pro** 
duee evidence of good moral character, and be (bund on examination, or 
by experience, qusJified to teach the EngHsb language, arithmetic, pen- 
manship, and the rudiments of geography and history, and to govern » 
school. 

Sec XXI. Every teacher in any public school, shall keep a regiseor 
of all the scholars attending said school, their ages, their parents or gusrw 
diBtts, the date when each scholar entered and left said school, and their 
daily attendance, together with ^e day <rf the month on which said school 
was visited by any of the authorities named in this act, with ibe namea 
of &e visitors. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

Sec. XXIII. No child shall be excluded from any public school in 
the district to which such child belongs, if the town is divided into dis- 
tricts ; and if not so divided, from the nearest public school, except by 
force of some general regulation, applicable to all children under the same 
oircumstances ; and in no case, on account of the inability of the parent, 
guardian, or employer of the same, to pay hia or her tax, ratey or asaesB>» 
ment, for any school purpose whatever. 

Sao. XXIV. The school committee of any town, or the tviistees of 
any school district, are authorized to make arrangements with the com* 
mittee of any adjacent town, or (he trustees of any adjacent district, for 
the attendance of such children, as will be better accommodated in the; 
pnUic schools of such adjacent town or district, as the case may be, sad 
to pay such a portion of the expense of said schools, as may have beea 
agreed upon, or as may be just and proper. 

Sxo. XXV. Any money appropriated to the use of public achoolsv 
which shall be applied by a town, school district, or any officer thereof, 
to any other purpose than that specified by the law, shall be ibffeiled to- 
the state ; and any officer or person who shall fraudulently make a false 
certificate or order, by which any money appropriated to public schools 
shall be drawn from the treasury of Uie State, or the town, shall forfeit 
the sum of fifty dollars to the State ; and it shall be the duty of the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools to bring a suit to recover said forfeitures in 
behalf of the State. 

*^ Sxc. XXVI. In the construction of this act, the word "town'* shall 
include the city of Providence, so far only as to entitle the same to a dis- 
tributive share of the money appropriated to the support of public schools, 
on making the annual report required of the several school committees, 
in matter and form as prescribed by the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Ssc. XXVII. Any person conceiving himself aggrieved in conse** 



qnence of any decinon made by any school distriet meeting, or by the 
trastees of any district, or the committee of any town^ or by a coaaty 
inspector, or concerning any other matter arising under this Act, may ap- 
peal to the Commissioner of Public Schools, who is hereby authorized and 
required to examine and decide the same : and the decision of said Com- 
missioner, when apfnroTed by any Judge of the Supreme Conrt, shall be 
final and conclusive. 

Snc. XXVIII. All general acts ai^d resolutions heretofore passed re- 
lating to public schools, and all acts authorizing particular towns and dis- 
tricts to build school houses, and perform other duties now provided for 
in the preceding sections, are hereby repealed. 

Pramdedj Tluit all acts and resolutions relating to the public schools 
la the city of Providence, and the town of Newport, are hereby contin- 
ued in force. 

Praoided Jurther, That all rights rested in any person or persons by 
virtue of any of the acts hereby repealed, shall remain unimpaired and 
unaltered by this act ; and that all matters commenced by virtue of any 
of the laws aforesaid, now depending or unfinished, may be prosecu 
ted and pursued to final efiect, in the same manner as ^ey might have 
been, if this act had not been passed. 

Sec. XXIX. This act shall not take effect till after the next ses 
sion of the General Assembly, and in the mean time the existing law 
relative to public schools shall continue in force. 
Passed June Session, 1845. 

HENRY BOWEN, Sec, 

NARRAXIANSfiTT INDIANS. 

Sbc. XXII. The General Treasurer shall pay to the treasurer of the 
town of Charlestown, the sum of one hundred dollars annually, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of some suitable person or persons to be ap- 
pointed annually by the Governor, in support of a school for the use of 
the members of the Narragansett tribe of Indians, and for the purchase 
of books and other incidental expenses of said school ; and an account 
of the expenditure of said money shall be rendered annually to the Gen* 
oral Assembly, and a report of the condition of the school be tran8mi^ 
ted to the Commissioner of Public Schools, on or before the first Mon* 
day of May ; Provided^ tbat in the apportionment of the public moneys 
by ^e said Commissioner, and by the school committee of the town of 
Chariestown, the number of the Narri^nsett Indians in such town shaU 
not be included. 

' AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THK KDVCATIOIT OF THB nVDIGSNT BLIKD, AITD THC 
OnnOSMT DSAF M17TBS, Ilf THIS VTATC 

[Paned January 25, 1845.] 
It u enacted hy the General Aeeembly a$ foUews : 

SBcnoir 1. The sum of fifteen hundred doUan is hereby annually appropriated for 
the education, at " the American Asylum at Hartford, for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb," of the indigent deaf mutes of this State ; and for the education of the indi- 
sent blind of this State, at the institutioD for education of the blind located at South 
Boston. 

Sec. 2. Said sum shall be paid out of the General Treasury to the orders of Byron 
Diman, of Bristol, who is hereby appointed commissioner for the distribution of said 
appropriation, with full authority to determine which of said persons in this state shall 
be admitted to the benefit thereof, and the portion which such shall receire : Praoided^ 
tbat no one person shall receive any portion thereof for more than five years, nor t 
greater sum m any one year than one hundred dollars. 
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INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 



▼eL L FBOTXDBNOB, April IS, XM5. Vo. 10. 

P^cumenU r^erred to in the Report of the ComnUfeioner ofPubHe SehooU^ 
mbmitted JVhvember 1, 1845. 

AFFlUrDTt. irt7MBC& Z. 



STATISTICAL TABLES, 

mXI^TXirO TO P0PUX.ATI01f, VALUATION AlfD KXPENDITUAKS VOR WV9UC 



•CHOOLS AND OTHER PURPOSES. 



Table 1 presents, in the aggregate of children between the ages 
of five and fifteen, the usual, but not exclusive subjects of public in- 
struction ; and in the whole number, under fifteen years, the basis on 
which the annual appropriation from the General Treasury will be 
apportioned among the several towns, through which the children 
•re distributed. 

Table 2 indicates to some extent the modification in the organi- 
zation and instruction of public schools, required by the predominant 
occupation of the people in different sections of the State, and of the 
same town ; the number of certain classes, for whose education and 
well-being special provision should be made ; and the results of neg- 
lect somewhere, by which so many of the adult population are return- 
ed as ignorant of the lowest form of intellectual instruction. 

Table 3 presents a general view of the population of the difiTerent 
States ; the compactness or sparseness with which that population is 
distributed ; the comparative rank of each state in the downward 
scale of ignorance, and in other particulars, as indicated by the census 
of 1840, taken nnder the authority of the United ^tates. 

Table 4 exhibits the amount of real and peisonal property in the 
State, a$ estimated by the assessors of the several towns, as tb^ basis 
of the town tax, ia 1844, together with the aggregate valuation in 
1822, as made l^ a committee appointed kn^ the General Assembly. 

Tablv 6 presents a comparative view el the taluation of sevend 
states. 

Tables 6, 7 apfid 8^ exhibit the annual expeuKi of die State* and 
of the several townS| foe scbods and olber purposas. 
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I. POPULATION. 
TABLE 1. POPUxjLTioif accordoto to cemuob of 1840. 













COLORXn 






WHITX POPULATlOn 


. 


POPULA. 


Tom 




under 5 


over Sand 


over 10 and 


under 15 


nnder 15 


number of 
persone 




jean. 


under 10 
yean. 


under 15 
yean. 


yean. 


yeara 


under ]» 
yeaie. 


Paovionrcs Co. 














Providence, 


3/>40 


2,267 


2,008 


7,315 


394 


7,699 


N. Proyidence, 


541 


480 


451 


1,472 


24 


1,496 


Smithfield, 


1,095 


1,053 


1,155 


3.303 


8 


3,311 


Cumberland, 


642 


564 


571 


1,777 


1 


1,778 


Scitoate, 


503 


464 


485 


1,452 


14 


1,466 


Cranston, 


395 


340 


282 


1,017 


20 


1,037 


John0ton» 


305 


277 


302 


886 


12 


898 


Glocester, 


275 


277 


282 


834 


1 


a35 


Foster, 


304 


271 


252 


827 




827 


BurriUviUe, 


258 


218 


234 


710 


4 


714 


Total, 


7,359 


6,211 


6,023 


19,593 


468 


20,061 


NXWPORT COUKTT. 














Newport, 


981 


840 


759 


2,580 


108 


2,688 


Portsmouth, 


212 


168 


187 


567 


3 


570 


Middletown, 


113 


71 


115 


299 


3 


302 


Tiverton, 


437 


400 


377 


1,214 


17 


1,231 


Little Compton, 
New Shorehun, 


165 


155 


169 


489 


3 


492 


157 


121 


132 


410 


18 


428 


Jamestown, 


32 
2,097 


29 


36 


97 


4 


101 


TQtal. 


1,784 


1,775 


5,656 


156 


5,812 


WAMHJttQTOir Co. 














South Kingstown, 


515 


429 


434 


1,378 


90 


1,468 


Westerly^ 


238 


215 


230 


683 


8 


691 


North Kingstown, 


357 


298 


334 


989 


26 


1,015 


Exeter, 


248 


216 


189 


653 


27 


680 


Charlestown, 


130 


113 


124 


367 


15 


382 


Hopkinton, 


223 


207 


206 


638 


5 


643 


173 


157 


192 


522 
5,230 


12 


534 


Toiai. 


1384 


1,635 


1,711 


183 


5,413 


Kent Coitntt. 














Warwick, 


770 


764 


766 


2,300 


69 


2,369 


Coventry, 


430 


403 


410 


1,243 


2 


1,245 


E. Greenwich, 


170 


152 


155 


477 


26 


508 


W. Greenwich, 


186 


163 


160 


509 


.4 


513 


2\>tal, 


i;^56 


1,482 


1,491 


4,529 


101 


4,630 


Bristol Covntt. 












• 


Brbtol, 


4S5 


347 


411 


1,188 


63 


1,246 


Warren, 


244 


243 


197 


684 


13 


697 


Barrington, 


60 
729 


57 


71 


188 


5 


193 


Taini. 


647 


679 


2,055 


81 


2,136 


Total worn Stats. 


13.625 

• 


11,759 


11,6791 


37/)63 


969 


^ w/w 
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TABLE 3. popvi.A'noiT Accosmiro to cnmr« of 1840. 





B^i 


berorp«noi»« 


nptoyedin- 








11 










.5 




li 










1 




1 


j 


sS 




1 
1 


1 


1 


a 


PmoTissircs Co. 


















Providence, 


142 


929 


3948 


422 


165 


11 


16 


49 


780 


23,171 


North Providence, 


402 


22 


1025 


15 


15 


2 






21 


4,207 


Smithfield, 


3,419 




6071 


15 


23 


4 


2 


6 


19 


9,534 


Cumberland, 


684 


23 


1284 


5 


18 


I 


1 


4 


13 


5,225 


Scitaate, 


828 


9 


932 


6 


18 






8 


160 


4,090 


Cranston, 


552 


6 


457 


19 


12 


1 


1 


5 


6 


2,903 


Johnston, 


213 


27 


78 




3 






8 




2,477 


Gloceater, 


596 


13 


168 




7 


1 




4 


3 


2,304 


Forter, 


1,088 




176 


2 


5 


9 


4 


7 


44 


2,181 


BorrillviUe, 


522 


13 


164 


484 


3 
269 


2 

31 


24 


3 


13 


1,963 


Total, 


8,448 


1,042 


14,302 


94 


1,059 


58,073 


Newport Couhtt. 














<• 








Newport, 


131 


SO 


1,089 


311 


30 


8 


9 


34 


62 


8,333 


Portsmouth, 


491 


7 


61 


6 


9 


8 




13 


2 


1,706 


Middletown, 


343 


2 


16 


5 


1 






2 


1 


891 


Tiverton, 


315 


19 


335 


84 


15 


1 


3 


5 


17 


3,183 


Little Compton, 
New Shoreham, 


305 


3 


17 


13 


7 




1 


2 




1,327 


131 






31 


4 


4 


2 


5 


33 


1,069 


Jamestown, 


139 
1,855 


1 
82 


9 




66 


1 
22 




6 




365 


Total, 


1,527 


450 


15 


67 


115 


16,874 


WASHnroTOir Co. 






















South Kingstown, 


1.099 


46 


174 


5 


19 


1 


3 


9 


54 


3,717 


Westerijr, 
North Kingstown, 


387 


25 


193 


43 


6 


2 


1 


7 


27 


1,912 


536 


10 


402 


28 


11 


5 




3 


1 


2,909 


Exeter, 


614 




99 






9 


4 


1 


14 


1,776 


Charlestown, 


2S5 


2 


30 


2 


2 


2 




1 


8 


923 


Uopkinton, 
Richmond, 


415 


7 


204 


4 


4 




3 


1 


6 


1,726 


319 




238 


1 
83 


6 
48 


19 


1 
12 


2 
24 


7 


1,361 


Total, 


3,655 


90 


1,340 


117 


14,324 


KxKT CotJirrr, 






V 
















Warwick, 


652 


3 


2,490 


21 


18 


1 


1 


6 


20 


6,726 


Coventry, 


619 




796 


2 


5 


2 


3 


9 


200 


3,433 


East Greenwich, 


322 


13 


117 


14 


16 


1 


6 


8 


7 


1,509 


West Greenwich, 


496 


16 


108 
3,511 


37 


2 
41 


4 


1 
11 


7 
30 


92 


1,415 


Total, 


2,089 


319 


13,063 
























Bristol, 


358 


44 


426 


180 


16 




2 


1 




3,490 


Warren, 


92 


72 


157 


483 


16 


1 






4 


2,437 


Bairington, 


120 
570 


2 


8 




1 
33 


i 








549 


Total, 


118 


591 


663 


2 


1 


4 


6,476 


AggMgat0idrStato» 


16,617 


1,348 


31,271 


1,717 


457 


77 


64 

a 


216 


1/S14 


106,830 






i^x 
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II. VALUATION. 

TABl£ 4. TAbOATIOR OP PEKSONAL AND RBAt. MTATB. IN CACS ¥0^(1,111 IMI, 
VITB THS AeOBSOATE FOB EACH COUNTT AND FOB THE STATE IN IfBB. 





1823. 


1844. 1 


Afgngmm 




. . 1 


TOWNS. 


•rnal cud 












pmoMi 


Pmcnd. 


KWL 


Hth^ 


^^msL 




bf Stat* 












Commiuc*. 










NlWfottT COCHTT. 












Newpurt, .... 


•2.000.000 


$1,329,900 


•2.094.300 


•3.434.300 


•3.424.200 


Portamnuth, . . 


800.000 


75.000 


900.000 


975.000 


975.000 


Middletown, . . 


450.000 


56.050 


613.975 


670.035 


675.025 


Tiverton, . . . 


790.000 


318.150 


♦1.274.135 


1.693.285 


2.082.500 


Little Coraptun, . 


500.000 


233.450 


596450 


828.900 


828.900 


Jamestuwn, . . 


3.50.000 


53.100 


289.430 


843.530 


342.530 


NewShoreham,. 


190.000 


24.370 153.127 


177.497 


177.497 


Total J 


5.OS0.OOO 


2.090.020 


6.920.417 


8.010.437 


8.505.662 


Bristol County. 












Bristol, 


1.500.000 


824.500 1.047.300 


1.871.800 


1.871.800 


Warren, .... 


620.000 


595.350 479.360 


1.074.700 


1.074.700 


Barrington, . . . 


190.000 


64.000' • 173.560 


237.560 


316.733 


Total, 


2.310.000 


1.483.860 1.700.200 


3.184.060 


3.263.333 










. 




Providence, . . . 


9.500.000 


10.328.300 12.067.200 


23.495.500 


22.496.600 


N. Proyidence,. 


1.250.000 


902.400, 1.047.^0 


1.960.000 


1.960.000 


Cumberland, , . 


870.000 


620.000 f 1378.665 


1.998.665 


8.343.331 


Smithfield, . . . 


1.800.000 


986.432 ^1.037.916 


3.024.348 


8.063.364 


Bnrrillville, . . . 


650.000 


158.500 


: 531.168 


689.658 


1.034.487 


Glocester, . . . 


680.000 


127.800 


716.700 


844.600 


844.500 


Foster, 


680.000 


38.040 


624.766 


562.806 


663.805 


Scituate, .... 


950.000 


109.600 


} 860.400 


970.000 


L466.000 


Johnston, . . . . 


640.000 


44.000 


X 645.000 


689.000 


868.600 


Cranston, . . . 


1.000.000 


244.150 


1.318.350 


1.662.600 


1.563.500 


Total, 


17.970.000 


13.659.222 


20.027.754 


33.686.976 


36.193.887 


KeHT CoUlfTY. 












Warwick, . . . 


1.300.000 


603.900 


1.811.950 


2.415 850 


3.415.850 


East Greenwich, 


460.000 


52.606 


^331.000 


373.600 


034.100 


W. Greenwich, 


460.000 


62.600 


^ 346.533 


407.533 


681.909 


Coventry, . . . . 


900.000 


203.000 
922.100 


t 1.084.000 


1.287.000 


1.387.000 


Tdtal, 


3.120.000 


3.662.483 


4.483.983 


4.818.049 


WAsnmoTON Couhtt 












Westerly, . . . 


470.000 


243.300 


483.360 


666.650 


666a660 


Charlestown, . . 


850.000 


25.000 


♦ 225.000 


250.000 


333.333 


S. Kingstown, . 


1.100.000 


133.650 


1.200.600 


1.334.150 


1.334.150 


N. Kingstown, . 


870.000 


138.730 


9 411.008 


549.738 


1.099.476 


Richmond, . . . 


300.000 


26.237 


202.719 


228.956 


467.913 


Exeter, 


600.000 


81.945 


tl 604.840 


686.786 


1.760.366 


Hopkinton, . . 


470.000 


33.650 


1 367.350 
3:284.867 


891.000 


436.900 


To$al, 


4.160.000 


672.413 


3.907.379 


6.088.386 


Aggregate for State, 


32.640.000 


18.727.604 


34.445.721 


63.273.726 


58.870.007 


* BrtimAlad at thnBa-rooit 


hi its value. 


f Eatiroated at four-fifthi iti vain*. % Brtimatad it tuf- 
b value, fl Eitimated at one-third ita value. 


thMi it* Tftloe. $ EMimata 


id at one-half 



Tbe aggregate valiiatiop of penonal and real e^ate in 1822, was made by the 
aeieiooro of the towns, and revised and corrected by commiasionen appointed by 
the General Aesembly. The valuation for 1844 was the basis on which the town 
tax was asseoed in that year. In the last column, real estate is entered at its 
foU value, in order to present a comparative view of the valuation of each town. 

TABLE 5. COMFAJIATIVX VXBW OF THE ▲OOmSOATS VAX.TTATI0N OF DIFFBB.- 
XNT 8TATX8, AMD THE FftOPORTIOir TO SACK INDCTTIDUAI., ACCORDIHO TO 
THX CXmiTS OF 1840. 





Aonfate. 


ABOonttoaaclilndlTMaaL 


Maine, 


$69,249,424 


. 


$138 00 


New Hampshire, - 


90,181,828 


- 


317 25 


Vermont, - 


67,512,772 


- 


231 


Massachusetts, 


299,878,329 31 


. 


406 SO 


Connecticut, 


100,805,497 36 


. 


325 20 


Rhode Island, 


58370,007 


- 


541 


New York, 


605,646,095 


" 


249 



IIL FINANCES ©F THE STATE. 

TABLE 6. ufCOMB for 1844-5. 

Balance in Treasury, May, 1844, .... 6,150 00 

Tax on capital of Banks, 25,175 00 

Interest or permanent School Fund invested in'Bank Stock, - 2,482 00 

Interest on u. S. Surplus Revenue, loaned to banks and towns, > ^^ ^wj^j qq 

and appropriated to schools, * " 5 ' 

FVom councils for licences to sell ardent spirits, ... 3,428 00 

From courts for fines, Ate. .... - 1,41000 

Tax for exemption from military duty, .... 3,242 00 

Hawking and pedling licences, - . * - - • 3,575 00 

Taxonbanks tor increase of capital, .... 1,45900 

IncomeofPawtucket Turnpike, .... 2,40000 

Tax on foreign Insurance Companies, • . • . 1,125 00 

Miscellaneous sources, - - - • * • 2341 00 

Money hired, 25,000 00 

Total Receipts, $89^79 00 

JUiitia Ttuf, By law a tax of fifty cents is assessed upon every person liable 
to do military duty, who does not choose to equip himself and perform the 
same : the avails of the tax are annually divided among those who volunteer to 
perform the service specified in the law. 

Permanent School Fund, According to the Report of the General lYeasurer 
for May, 1845, the Permanent School Fund created under the Act of 1828, con- 
sists of 

332 shares of Mechanics Bank Stock, at $50 per share, $16,600 00 

694 « Globe " " 34,700 00 

Total, .... 51,300 00 
It is made the duty of the General Assembly, by the twelfth article of the Con- 
stitution to provide that this ftind ^ shall be securely invested, and remain in 
perpetual fund*' for the support of public schools. 

Section 1. The diffusion of knowledge, as well as of virtue, among the peo- 

Sle, being essential- to the preservation of their rights and liberties, it shall be the 
uty of the General Assembly to promote public schools, and to adopt all means 

9 
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which they may deem neceimry and proper to aeeore to the people the advan- 
tagea and opportuniftiea of education. 

Sec. 2. The money which now is, or which may hereafter be appropriated by 
law for the establiihment of a permanent fund for the support of rublic Schools> 
shall be securely invested and remain a perpetual fund for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. All donations for the support or Public Schools or for other purposes 
of education, which may be received by the General Assembly, shiJl be applied 
according to the terms nrescribed by the donors. 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall make all necessary provisions by law for 
carrying this article into effect. They shall not divert said money or fund from 
the aforesaid uses, nor borrow, appropriate, or use the same, or any part thereof, 
for any other purpose, under any pretence whatsoever. 

Bank TVuc.— Every bank is required to pay ** the sum of twenty*five cents on 
each and every hundred dollars of the capitsl stock actually paid in^*' and two 
per cent on the amount of any increase of its capital stock. 

According to the << Abstract of the Bank Returns*' for October 1845, there were 
sixty-one banks, having a capital stock paid in of $10,324,127 50 and bills in cir- 
culation to the amount of $2,670,306 30. 

Depoiite Fund, or United Staie$ Surplus Revenue Aikf.— By the Act of 
Congress, of June2dd, 1836, <* for depositing the Surplus Revenue of the United 
States with the several states.'* Thu State received the sum of $382,335 23. 
By Act of Assembly of October 1836, it was enacted that ** the interest accruing 
to the state on the deposits of money received from the United StateSt shall be set 
apart and annually applied to the support of public schools.** By the school Act 
of January 1839, and also by the present school law the interest of the permanent 
fund and also of the deposit iVmd is to be paid annually for the support of public 
schools and enough more from any unappropriated money in the Treasury to 
make up the sum of $25,000 annually. 

According to the Report of the General Treasurer, for May 1845, the condition 
of the fund is as follows : — 

Invested in Bank and other security, ... $239,596 44 

In the hands of Commmissioners, • • - - 19 58 

Borrowed by State, January, 1840,to pay balance of State 

Prison Debt, - - $29,526 49 

<« " Act ofJune,1842,forsUte purposes, 50,000 

" •« *« October, 1842, - - 28,192 72 

«* " " January, 1843, - 25,000 00 

*- •• " June, 1843, - - 10,000 00 

142,719 21 

$382,335 23 

TABLE 7. szPKirsBs wok 1844-45. 

The following summary of the expenses of the State for the year ending Aptil 
30, 1845, is compiled from the Reports of the General Treasurer. 
Annual appropriation for public schools, ... $25,589 

Pay of members of Senate, ...... 1,571 

" ** House of RepresenUtives, - - - 3,262 

Salaries of Governor, Judges, and other State Officers, - • 5,220 

Expenses of the Court, - - - • - - 11,125 

Expenses of the State Prison, ..... 7,359 

Paid to Active Militia, 1,557 

Governor's Orders in the Treasury, - • - - -1,154 

Accounts allowed by General Assembly, ... 19,528 

Interest on money hired, and miscellaneous items, . . « 1,090 

BalanceinTirea8UiyAprU30, 1845, .... Igi419 

$89,879 
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IV. TOWN APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1844^. 

The infonnation presented in Tabi.b 8, is an i^ract from eommiinicatioB* 
received from the Town Clerk or Treaenrer, in reply to a Circular asking for tli» 
specified items of expense. 

Expenditures for PtMU SehoaU. 1. The amount receired from the State 
has been the same since 1840, and is continued under the new school law. 2. The 
amount Toluntarily raised by tax has been increased since 1840, in Providence* 
Cumberland, Newport, Warren, Bristol and Tiverton. 3. The avails of the 
registry tax varies from year to year, and bears no fixed proportion to the num- 
ber of children to be educated in the different towns. The following is the pro- 
vision of the second Article of the Constitution, under which this tax is a 



Skc. 3. Tbe anesBors of each town or city shall annually assess upon everr 
person whose name shall be registered, a tax of one dollar, or such sum as with 
nis other taxes shall amount to one dollar, which registry tax shall be paid into 
the treasury of such town or city, and be applied to the support of public schools 
therein. But no cumpulsory process shall issue for the collection of any reg[istry 
tax. Provided, that tne registry tax of every person who has nerformed milita- 
ry duty according to the provisions of the preceding section, shall be remitted for 
the year he shall perform such duty ; and the registry tax assessed upon any 
mariner, for any year while he is at sea, shall upon his application, be remitted ; 
and no person shall be allowed to vote whose registry tax for either of the two 
years next preceding the time of voting is not paid or remitted as herein pro- 
vided. 

In several towns the public schools, after the close of the free scHoqI, are con- 
tinued by subscription or rate bills, which amounted in 1844, to upwards of 
#5,000. 

In addition to the sources of income for the support of public schools, in New- 
port, the avails ($600,) of a Local School Fund, amounting to #10,000, and in 
Bristol, the rent of certain school lands, are appropriated to the same object* 

Soad &r Highmiif Tax. Except in Providence, Newport, Warren and Brie- 
tol, this tax is worked out by the individuals liable to pay the same. 

St^fport of the Poor. The returns in these columns do not indicate the aver- 
age annual expense for this object In several towns since the date of the returns* 
a farm has been purchased, and in others, extensive additions and repairs have 
been made. The cost of the farm is not in every case given from persona) know- 
ledge, or reference to the records of the town. 

Fk^om remarks accompanying certain items of expense, it appears that the 
aggregate for the year returned, is larger by several thousand doilacs, than the 
annual anrerage for several years previous, having been increased by payments for 
a Farm for the Poor, a Town-house or other extraordinary items ; while in other 
towns the money appropriation is less, on account of the expenses for the poor 
having been diminished by the produce of the Town Farm. 
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TABLE 8. TowK appbopbiations for 1844 and moket expensbs po« 1843-4, 



TOWNS. 


fx FuMie Sehaoli. 


Par high- 


PorPiioK 


1844-5. 


1843-4. 


Amouat neclvtd 


Monty. 


Com of 


Total 
•mount of 


JSSf^ 






Pram 


R*Cl- 




toarnluf 
afrum 


Pana. 


ttoneyux 


moMy 




PranSutcw 


Towa 


7aaf 






Toud. 


tXpMHH. 






lax. 




orPttiMl. 








Newport Co. 


















Newport. . . , 


$1,766.59 


$1000 


$231 


$1200 


$2400 


$9,000 


$9,500 


$14,821 


Portsmouth, . 


374.12 




66 


800 


200 


4.000 


500 


1.000 


Middletown, . . 


198.39 




40 


600 


376 




500 


476 


Tiverton, . . . 


808.73 


500 


124 


1.000 


139 


4.100 


1.500 


1.000 


Little Cotnptoo, 


323.21 




15 


700 


400 


4.000 


500 


500 


Jamestown, . 


66.33 




16 


102 


300 




307 


425 


NewShoreham, 


281.17 




13 


125 


250 




550 


700 
18.922 


Totalj .... 


3.818.53 


1.500 


505 


4.527 


4.065 


21.100 


13.357 


Bristol Co. 


















Bristol, . . . . 


818.57 


850 


3 


700 


200 


6.000 


3.500 


8.600 


Warren, . . . 


457.89 


350 


46 


450 


280 


6.000 


3.100 


8.600 


BarringtoD, . . 


126.56 


100 


15 
64 


300 
Y.450 


350 
830 




450 


781 


Total, .... 


1.403.02 


1.300 


11.000 


7.050 


7.781 


PROvmeNct Co. 


















Providence, . 


5.057.42 


17.000 


920 


13.000 


4.736 


80.000 


81.186 


74.173 


N. Providence, 


982.82 


1.000 


164 


900 


1.052 


3.600 


3.500 


8.500 


Cunaberland, . 


1.168.09 


1.000 


483 


2.000 


1.217 


7.000 


3.500 


6.001 


Smithfield, . . . 


2.175.23 


1.000 


708 


3.000 


850 


8.000 


3.000 


8.000 


Burrillville, . 


469.06 


300 


124 


1.000 


389 




800 


1.800 


Glocester, . . . 


551.18 


400 


73 


850 


705 




1.450 


1.031 


Foster, .... 


541.45 




64 


1.000 


672 




1.000 


1.080 


Scituate, .... 


963.10 


300 


200 


1.000 


1.600 




2.100 


2.100 


Johnston, . . . 


589.95 


400 


127 


.800 


517 




1.600 


3.092 


Cranston, . . . 


681.26 


500 
21.900 


177 
3040 


1.200 
24.760 


900 
12.638 


3.700 


2.500 


2.750 


Total, .... 


13.179.56 


102.300 


100.636 


97.587 


Kent County. 


















Warwick, . . . 


1.656.36 


600 


184 


1.000 


500 


3.000 


2.000 


8.295 


E. Greenwich, 


330.44 




48 


1.000 


501 




800 


664 


W. Greenwich, 


336.35 




40 


1.018 


310 




890 


600 


Coventry, . . . 


817.91 




85 


1.000 


700 




1.500 


8.400 


Total, .... 


3.041.06 


500 


357 


4.018 


2.011 


3.000 


4.690 


6.849 


Washington Co 


















Westerly, . . . 


453.95 




58 


795 


413 




700 


776 


Charleslown, . 


250.94 




39 


500 


397 




500 


546 


S. Kingstown, . 


964.32 


800 


100 


1.633 


600 


• 


1.800 


1.200 


N. Kingstown, 


666.81 




205 


1.349 


500 




549 


885 


Richmond, . . . 


350.81 




68 


500 


302 




500 


625 


Exeter, .... 


446.73 




60 


300 


203 




400 


578 


Hopkintpn, . . 


422.42 




69 


627 


569 




600 


1.800 


Total, .... 


3.555.98 


300 


589 


6.704 


2.984 




4.549 


5.760 


Aggrjor State. 


24.998.15 


25.5d0 4555 


40.449 


22.528 


127.400 


130.282 


186.689 
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APPBMDIZ, 



APPORTIONMENT 



no. ZI. 



OF STATE APPROPRIATION FOR 1846 WIT^ THE AMOUNT RSaUIRED TO BE 
RAISED BY TAX IN EACH TOWN. 





1 


^ABLE 


9. 






TOWNS. 


Amoanl 

iMcrndfifom 

tfa«ttal«uil844. 


•Si^, •ecordiM' to mimlm 

Tr pwiQM uoder 15 yeui in 

eaehunm. 


AmomtV*- 

quired to to 

njwd bf tax 

ioI84S. 


niMd b/ 
tax 10 1844. 






No. of 
pamnt. 


Aneuiiu 


Providence County 












Providence, . . 


$5,057.42 


7.699 


$5,058.24 


$1,686.08 


$17,000 


N. Providence,. 


982.82 


1.496 


982.87 


327.63 


1.000 


Smithfield, A , 


2.176.23 


3.311 


2.176.33 


725.11 


1.000 


Camberlaad, . . 


1.168.09 


1.778 


1.168.15 


389.38 


1.000 


Scituate, . . . 


963.10 


1.466 


963.16 


321.06 


300 


Cranston, . . . 


681.26 


1.037 


681.31 


•227.10 


500 


Johnston, . . . 


689.95 


898 


589.99 


196.66 


400 


Glocester, . . . 


551.18 


835 


548.59 


182.86 


400 


Foster, .... 


541.45 


827 


543,34 


181.11 


• 


Burrillville, . . 


469.06 


714 


469.09 


166.37 


.300 


Totals 


13.179.66 


20.061 


13.180.08 


4.393.36 


21.900 


Newport County. 












Newport, . . . . 


1.766.59 


2.688 


1.766.02 


588.67 


1.000 


Portsmouth, . . 


374.42 570 


374.49 


124.83 




Middietown, . . 


198.39 302 


198.41 


66.14 




Tiverton, . . . 


808.72 1.231 


808.77 


269.59 


600 


Lit. Cornpton, . 


323.21 


492 


323.24 


107.75 




New Shoreham, 


281.17 


428 


281.19 


93.73 




Jamestown, . . 


66.33 


101 


66.36 


22.12 




Total 


3.818.83 


5.812 


3.818.48 


1.272.83 


1.500 


Washington County 












S. Kingstown, . 
Westerly, . . . 


964.32 


1.468 


964.48 


321.49 


300 


463.95 


691 


463.99 


151.33 




N. Kingstown, 


666.81 


1.016 


666.85 


222.28 




Exeter, .... 


446.73 


680 


446.76 


148.92 




Charlestown, . . 


260.94 


382 


250.97 


83.66 




Hopkinton, . . 


422.42 


643 


422.45 


140.82 




Richmond, . . . 


350.81 


634 


350.84 


116.94 




Total, 


3.555.98 


5.413 


3.566.34 


1.185.44 


300 


Kent County. 












Warwick, . . . 


1.556.36 


2.369 


1.566.43 


518.81 


600 


Coventry,. . . . 
East Greenwich, 
W. Greenwich, 


817.91 
830.44 
336.36 


1.245 
503 
513 


817.97 
330.47 
337.04 


272.65 
110.15 
112.36 




Total, 


3.041.07 


4.630 


3.041.91 


1.013,97 


500 


Bristol County. 












Bristol, 


818.57 


1.246 


818.62 


272.87 


850 


Warren,.. . . . 
Barrington, . . . 


457.89 


697 


457.93 


152.64 


350 


126.66 


193 


126.80 


42.27 


100 


Total, 


1.403.02 


2.136 


1.403.35 


467.78 


1.300 


Total for State, . 


24.998.46 


88.052 


25.000.16 


8..333.38 


25.600 
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From the following table and summary of the proviaions made for the aapport 
of public schools in some other states, it will be seen, that while the state appro- 
priation in Rhode Island is larger in proportion to the population, the sum re- 
Suired by law to be raised by tax in the several towns as tne condition on which 
lieir distributive share of the appropriation shall be received b smaller, than in 
any state except Connecticut. 

TABLE 9. AMOUNT mxquiBXP to bx RAnjts> bt tax xir bach town undbk 

THX SCHOOL IJkW OF MAINE, MA8SACHU8XTTS, N. HAMTSHIRX AND N. YORK. 







MABSACHU8ETTS. 








MAINE. 


Roqulied. 


Vuhiptarily 
raiMdbytaz. 


N. YORK. 


N. HAMP. 


Pbotzdencx Co. 












Providence, 


$9,268 40 


$7,723 67 


$18,073 38 


$2,780 52 


$8,109 85 


North Providence, 


1,682 80 


1,402 33 


3,281 46 


504 84 


1,472 45 


Smithfield, 


3,813 60 


3,178 00 


7,436 52 


1,144 08 


3,336 90 


Cumberland, 


2,090 00 


1,741 67 


4,075 50 


627 00 


1,828 75 


Scituate, 


1,636 00 


1,363 33 


3,190 20 


490 80 


1,431 50 


Cranston, 


1,160 80 


967 33 


2,263 56 


348 24 


1,015 70 


Johnston, 


^90 80 


825 67 


1,932 06 


297 24 


866 95 


Glocester, 


921 60 


768 00 


1,797 12 


276 48 


806 40 


Foster, 


872 40 


727 00 


1,701 18 


261 72 


763 35 


BurrillviUe, 


792 80 


660 67 


1,545 96 


237 84 


693 70 


Total 


23,229 20 


19,357 67 


45,296 94 


6,968 76 


20,325 55 


Nbwpobt Coitntt. 












Newport, 


3,333 20 


2,777 67 


6,499 74 


999 96 


2,916 55 


Portsmouth, 


682 40 


568 67 


1,330 68 


204 72 


597 10 


Middletown, 


356 40 


297 00 


694 98 


106 92 


311 85 


Tiverton, 


1,273 20 


1,061 00 


2,482 74 


381 96 


1,114 05 


Little Compton, 
New Shoreham, 


530 80 


442 33 


1,035 06 


159 24 


464 45 


427 60 


356 33 


833 82 


128 28 


, 374 15 


Jamestown, 


146 00 


121 67 


284 70 


43 80 


127 75 


Total. 


6,749 60 


5,624 67 


13,161 72 


2,024 88 


5,905 90 


Washinoton Co. 












South Kingstown, 


1,486 80 


1,239 00 


2,899 26 


446 04 


1,300 95 


Westerly, 


764 80 


637 33 


1,491 36 


229 44 


669 20 


North Kingstown, 


1,163 60 


969 67 


2,269 02 


359 08 


1,018 15 


Exeter, 


710 40 


592 00 


1,385 28 


213 12 


621 60 


Charlestown, 


369 20 


307 67 


719 94 


110 76 


323 05 


Hopkinton« 
Richmond, 


690 40 


575 33 


1,346 28 


207 12 


604 10 


544 40 


453 67 


1,061 58 


163 32 


476 35 


Totai. 


5,729 60 


4,774 67 


11,172 72 


1,719 88 


5,013 40 


KkntCountt. 












Warwick, 


2,690 40 


2,242 00 


5,246 28 


807 12 


2,354 10 


Coventry, 


1,373 20 


1,114 33 


2,677 74 


411 96 


1,201 55 


East Greenwich, 


603 60 


503 00 


1,177 02 


181 08 


528 15 


West Greenwich, 


566 00 


471 67 


1,103 70 


169 80 


495 25 


Totai. 


5,233 20 


4,361 00 


10,204 74 


1,569 96 


4,579 05 


BmisToz. County. 










• 


Bristol, 


1,396 00 


1,163 33 


2,722 20 


418 80 


1,221 60 


Warren, 


974 80 


812 34 


1,900 86 


292 44 


852 95 


Barrington, 


219 60 


183 00 


*428 22 


65 88 


192 15 


Totai. 


2,590 40 


2,158 67 


5,051 28 


777 12 


2.266 60 


Total pox Statx. 


43,532 00 


36,276 68 


74,887 4ol 


13,059 60l 


38,090^ 



The fbUowinff sammarr of the prorUdon made for the sapport of t 

Of pabtio schoms in the New Eoffl&nd States and New TorK, inclndea the 
ftemB of wa^es and board of teachers, and fnel. The expense of building, 
repairing, and fomishing school-houses is met almost oniTersally by a tax on 
the property of school districts, while the books and stationexy are furnished 
by parents or goardtaas of the scholars. 

MAINE. 

In 1833 a ** permanent fund for the benefit of town or district schools** was 
conmienced by setting apart the receipts from the sales of land in twenty 
apecified tofrnships. This fund is accumulatina, and amounts at this time to 
$57,639 51. No income has yet been distrioluted. A tax is collected on 
the capital stock of all the banka not exempted from taxation, which is dis- 
tributed annually among the several towns according to the number of persons 
in each, oyer four and under twenty-one years of age. The banking camtal 
in 1845 was td,884,000;of which $400,000 was exeinpted from taxation. The 
amount realized from the tax on banks in 1845 was $26,090. In addition to 
these sources of reyenue for school purposes, the school law embraces the 
following provisions : — 

*' Every town shall, annually, raise and expend for the maintenance of schoola 
therein, to be taught by masters, or mistresses, duly Qualified, a sum of money, 
exclusive of the income of any corporate school fund, or of any grant fnmi the 
revenue, or funds from the state, or of any voluntary donation, devise or be- 
quest, or of any forfeitures accruing to the use of schools, not loss than forty 
cents, for each inhabitant ; the number to be computed according to the last 
census of the state, under which the representation thereof, in the legialatnie 
shall have been apportioned. 

** If any town shall fail, annually, to raise and expend, for the support of 
schools, the amount of money, required by the aforesaid sixth section, such 
town shall forfeit and pay a sum, not less than twice, nor more than four 
times, the amount of such deficiency.** 

The sum thus required to be raised in each town in 1845 was $809,583 13, 
or three mills on a dollar. 



TABLE 11. 



fOPULATIOH, VlLUAtlON, &C., TlXBN FBOM THE 
RBTVRNS" FOB 1841. 



' SCROOIi 





1 




1 

» 


1 






J 


if 


h 

a 

5 


i 


OOuHTlSB. 


* 


1 


ii 


ij 




i 


< 


^ 


|J 




1 


^ 


1 


i' 


3 




1 


> 


|i 




York, 


54.033 


$7,728,620 


$21.609 30 


$4,937 96 


$149 58 


Cumberland, . 


08.660 


11.507.040 


37.464 00 


6.034 40 


1.391 79 


Lincoln. .... 
Hancock, . . 


63.512 


9.8U.097 


35.404 80 


5.500 86 


07 80 


t8.646 


3.434.512 


11.458 40 


3.629 40 


1.480 67 


Washington, . 


88.309 


3.188.677 


11.323 60 


3.571 53 


1.705 38 


Kennebec, . . 


56.804 


8.638.857 


33.321 60 


5.159 04 


31188 


Oxford 


^.339 


• 4.720.561 


15.335 60 


8.493 57 


1.673 33 


Somerset, . . 


38.9U 


4.340 839 


13.664 80 


3.134 90 


917 69 


Penobscot, . . 


45.705 


6.108.315 


18.383 00 


3.911 96 


3.11174 


Waldo, .... 


41.535 


5.304.385 


16.614 00 


8.793 93 


133 38 


PiseataqoiSf • . 


18.188 


1.434.030 


5.355 30 


1.333 35 


797 09 


Franklin, . . 
Aroostook, . . 


i0.800 


3.655.689 


8.330 00 


1.896 90 


650 00 


9.413 


491.843 


8.765 30 


804 53 


397 36 




501.796] 


69.349.4341 


300.718 40 


44.570 30 


11.606 43 
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VERMONT. 

Erery town must support one or more eobools, under competent teachers, 
of good morals ; and for this purpose, it is made the duty of the selectmen of 
eacn town, annually, previous to the first day of January, to assess a tax of 
three cents on a dollar of the list of such town, to be collected and paid to the 
treasurer of the town, prcTious to the first day of March succeeding ; and if 
not so assessed and collected, bv any town, such town shall forfeit and pay as 
a penalty, to the treasurer of the county, a sum equal to twice the amount 
required to be raised, to be recovered by indictment or information, in the 
county court of said county. Whenever half the income of the ** United 
States Surplus Fund*^ (distributed amons the towns in proportion to their 
population, and loaned — the interest of which is by law appropriated to the 
use of schools,) together with the income derived from certain '* school 
lands,** shall amount to as large a sum as would be raised by the tax, the 
same can be omitted. The sum required by law to be raised for the use of 
schools in 1846, was f69,806, or about 34 cents for each inhabitant. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The selectmen of each town shall assess annuaUy upon the polls and rate- 
able estates by law taxable therein, a sum to be computed at the rate of one 
hundred dollars for every dollar of the public taxes apportioned to such 
town ; and the town may vote to raise a sum exceeding tne above amount. 
If the selectmen of any town refuse or neglect to assess the above school tax, 
they shall forfeit for each neglect a sum equal to that so neglected to be 
assessed, for the use of the district, or districts aggrieved thereby. The 
amount required by law to be raised in 1845 was $100,000, or over 38 cents , 
for every inhabitant. The amount actually raised by tax in the state is esti- 
mated at $130,000. The state has no school fund, but a tax of one half of 
one per cent, upon the capital stock of the several banks, is paid into the 
State Treasury, which is distributed to the several towns in proportion to 
their amount oif public taxes. In 1845 this tax amounted to $6,846 66. 

MASSACHUBETTS. 

Every town, no matter how low its valuation, or few its numbers, is re- 
quired oy law, to maintain a school or schools, of certain aggregate length, 
under teachers having certain prescribed qualifications ; and any town whiok 
refuses or neglects to raise money for the support of such schools, forfeits 
a sum equal to twice the highest sum which bad ever before been voted for 
the support of schools therem. In 1835, a Common School Fund was com- 
menced, by setting apart the avails of the sale of lands owned by the state 
in Maine, until the capital shall amount to one million of dollars. In 1845, it 
had reached the sum of $769,380.55 and is regularly 'increasing. The income 
is apportioned among the towns according to the number of persons between 
the age of four and sixteen in each, ascertained annually in the month of 
Iday ; but no sueh apportionment is made to any town which fiiils to make 
the school returns required by law in the year next preceding, or to raise by 
taxation, for the support of schools, incluaing only fuel, wages, and board of 
teachers during the current year, a sum equal at least to one dollar, and 
twenty 'five cents for each person between the age of four and sixteen belong- 
ing to said town. In 1844-45, the aggregate sum required by law to be raisiMl 
by tax, was $345,750.00, while the. sum actually raised was $576.55603, 
to which must be added $36,338.03 voluntarily contributed to the same 
objeot, the waces and board of teachers and fuel. These sums increased by the 
expenditures for school-houses, school-libraries, and apparatus, would-exceed 
one dollar for every man, woman, and child in the State. 

The foUowiog Tables, compiled from the Abstract qf School Retumf for 
1844-45, exbibito (Table 13) the vaduation, population, and condition of the 
schools in thirty towns^ which rank hi|[hest in the state for the amount 
raised by tax for the support of schools, mcluding only the wages of teachers 
and foel; and (Table 13) the aggrc^attf for all the eounties, sod for thie 
state, in the same particulars. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
The common ichoolfl of Coanecticut are lupported almost exclusively by the 
avails of the State School Fund, ($2,051 »423 77,) and a portion of the annual in- 
come of the United States Surplus Fund, ($764,670 61,) deposited with the 
several towns. The income of the former in 1844 amounted to $117,730 20, and 
of the latter, to $20,000 ; making an aggregate of about $1 60 for every child be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen years. Nothing is raised by state or town tax 
for school purposes. Ud to 1800 the schools were supported by a tax of iorty 
shillings on every one thousand pounds of the taxable property of each town, 
which was assessed and collected with the other state tax, and remitted to such 
towns as had kept the schools according to law. If not thus kept in any town, 
the avails oi the school tax in that town was passed to the general uses of the 
county. In 1822, the le^ obligation to raise a school tax ceased. Both school 
societies (which are subdivisions of towns, originally made for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses,) and school districts, are clothed with the general power of taxation, but it 
IS never exercised except in a few city districts. In about one half of the coun- 
try districts, a small amount is raised for fuel and incidental expenses, and some- 
times for the wages and board of teachers, by a rate-bill on the scholars, payable 
by their parents or guardians. 



NEW YORK. 
The productive capital of State funds, set apart for purposes of education, 
including the School Fund proper, ($2,090,632,) the United States Deposit Fund, 
($4,044,520,) and the Literature Fund, ($268,990,) is $6,374,143, yielding an in- 
come Of $412,896 29. Of this income, the sum of $275,000 is appropriated an- 
nually for the wages of teaches of common schools and school libraries ; $14,089, 
for the salaries of county superintendents, and $2,800 for a copy of the District 
School Journal for each district. An amount equal to the sum received from the 
State, is assessed and collected with the annual county tax, in each town, and a 
larger amount can be raised by any town. The sum required to be raised by tax 
in 1 844, was $299,089, while the sum actually raised was over $500,000. 'To this 
must be added $458,1 27« collected by rate-bills, from the parents or guardians of 
the pupils in school, making an aggregate equal to 50 cents for each inhabitant, 
according to the census of 1840, or $2 11 for each scholar instructed. 



RHODE ISLAND. 
By the Act *' relating to PuMie SehooU/* passed June 27, 1845, the sum of 
twenty -five thousand (mllars is annually appropriated **for the encouragement 
and maintenance of public schools in the several towns and cities of the State, 
payable out of the annual avails of the School Fund, and of the money deposited 
with this State by the United States, and other monies not otherwise appropria- 
ted.** In 1845, the income of the School Fund was $2,482 ; and of the United 
States Depoeite Fund, at 5 per cent $19,1 16, leaving $3,452 to be paid from the 
Treasury of the State. This sum is apportioned annually in the month of May, 
among the several towns, in proportion to the number of children under the age 
of fifteen years, according to the census taken under the authority of the United 
States, next preceding the time of making such apportionment. This apportion* 
ment in 1846 will amount to sixty -five cents and two mills to each person under 
fifteen years, or twenty-three cents and nine mills for each inhabitant Every 
town is authorized to raise by tax such sums of money for the support of public 
schools, as they shall judge necessary, and eacli town must raise a sum equal to 
one-third of the amount received from the General Treasury for the same object 
for the year next preceding, to be entitled to receive its proportion of the snnonl 
state appropriation. In 1846 the sum thus required to oe raised for the whoie 
state, 18 $8,333 30, or less than eight cents for each inhabitant, and less than one- 
third of the amount actually raised in less than half the towns in 1844-45. Every 
district can establish a rate of tuition, provided the amount is approved bv 
the committee of the town, but no child can be excluded ^m tne ^hool 
because <^ their inability to pay the tuitira. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSBS. 
L COMMON ERRORS IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

Under this head it will be sufficient to enumerate the principal 
features of school-houses as they are. 

They are, almost universally, badly located, exposed to the noise, 
dust and danger of the highway, unattractive, if not positively repul- 
sive in their external and internal appearance, and built at the least 
possible expense of material and labor. 

They are too small. There is no separate entry for boys and girls 
iqpprc^ately fitted up ; no sufficient space for the convenient seating 
and necessary movements of the scholars ; no [datform, desk, or re- 
citation room for the teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows are inserted on three or 
four aides of the room, without blinds or curtains to prevent the in- 
convenience and danger from cross-lights, and the excess of light 
falling directly on the eyes or reflected from the book, and the ^s- 
tracting influence of passing objects and events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The purity of the atmosphere 
in not preserved by providing for the escape of such portions of the 
air as have become ofiensive and poisonous by the process of breath- 
ing, and by the matter which is constantly escaping from the lungs 
in vapor, and firom the surface of the body in insensible perspiration. 

They are imperfectly warmed. The rush of cold air through 
cracks and defects in the doors, windows, floor and plastering is not 
guarded against. The air which is heated is already impure from 
having been breathed, and made more so by noxious gases arising 
from the burning of floating particles of vegetable and animal matter 
coming in contact with the hot iron. The heat is not equally dif-^ 
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fused, 80 that one portion of a achooUroom is freqaendy oreiheiled, 
while another portion, esp^iaUy the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, properly made and 
adjusted to each other, and arranged in such a manner as to promote 
ik:i comfort ^Bdconvenieace of tSe scholars, and the easy siuMvyision 
en 4ke part ef the teacher. The seats are too high mi tee ^q|b with 
no moiable sitpqport for the back^ and especially for ^ ynmger^hil^ 
dren. The desks are too high fw the seals, and are either attached 
to the wall on three aides of fStte Mem, so ^t the faces of the schol- 
ars are turned from the teacteir, aod a portion of them at least are 
tempted constantly to look out at the windows,— -or the seats are at- 
tached to the ^1 an ^j^posite «ides, and^fc^eqhelayii sit facing each 
other. The aisles ws 'o^ so aih:ang«d tfaat'entk soltolar can go to 
wad fnm ins seat, change his pyviuuu, liave accfRfstD his ionics, tn- 
tend^itis own businese^ be s^enmA a({iproathed by the teaelier, 
without incommoding any other. 

They tire not*proTiAed with blackboards, maps, clcirck,1faennomcfter, 
and other apparatus and iixtures which are indispensable to a well 
regidated and instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out-door vrHtngemeate 
which help to promote habits of order, and neatness, and cultivate 
delicacy of manners Itnd nefkoenieiit <xf f^^ng. There are no ver- 
dure, trees, shrubbery and flowers for the eye, no scrapers and mate 
for the feet, no hooks and shelves for cloaks and hats, no well, no 
sink, basin and towels to secure cleanliness, and no places of retire- 
ment for children of either sex, when perf<Nrming the most private 
offices of nature. 
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n, GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ARCHITSCTOUL 

1. Location — Sttlb— CoNSTniKJTioir. 

LThe location should be dry, quiet, pleasant, and hi every respect 
healthy. To secure these points and avoid the evils wtnch must ai" 
evitabiy result from a low and damp, or a bleak and unsheltered site, 
noisy and dirty thoroughfares, or the vicinity of places of idle add 
dissipated resort, it will sometimes be necessary to select a location 
a little removed from the territorial center of the district. If ^eam- 
Ue, .it should overlook a delightful country, present a choice of stm- 
shine and shade, of trees and flowers, and be dbehered front the pre- 
vailing winds of winter by a hill-top, or a barrier of evergreene. A» 
many of the pleasant influences of nature as possible should be gath* 
ered in and around that spot, where the earliest, most lasting, and 
most controlling associations of a child's mind are formed. 

In the city or populous village, a rear lot, with access from fwiror 
more streets, should be preferred, not only on the ground of economy, 
but because the convenience and safety of the children in going to 
and from school, the quiet of the school-room, and the advantage of a 
more spacious and retired play-ground will be secured."? 

In the country, it will sometimes be desirable fnr twd'or more 9^" 
trids 10 traite and erect a school-house at some point, to which HU 
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the older children can go from all parts of the associated districts, 
while the younger attend school in their several districts. In this 
vay the school-houses can be more appropriately fitted up, and the 
advantage of a more perfect classification in respect both to instruc- 
tion and government, as well as a wiser economy in the employ- 
ment of teachers, be gained. 

The style of the exterior should exhibit good, architectural propor- 
tion, and be calculated to inspire children and the community gene- 
rally with respect for the object to which it is devoted. It should 
bear a favoraUe comparison, in respect to attractiveness, convenience 
and durability, with other public edifices, instead of standing in re- 
pulsive and disgraceful contrast with them. Every school-house 
should be a temple, consecrated in prayer to the physical, intellectn- 
alf sad moral cvtlture of every child in the community, and be asao- 
mated in every heart with the earliest and strongest impressions of 
truth, justice^ patriotism, and religion. 

The school-house should be constructed throughout in a workman- 
like manner. No public edifice mere deserves, or will better repay, 
the skill, labor, and expense, which may be necessary to attain this 
object, for here the health, tastes, manners, minds, and morals of each 
successive generation of children will be, in a great measure, deter- 
mined for time and eternity. 

3, Size. 

In determining the sice of a school-house, due regard must be had 
to the following particulars. — 

First. — A separate entry, or lobby, for each sex, furnished with 
scraper, mat, hooks or shelves, sink, basin and towels. A separate 
entry thus furnished, will prevent much confusion, rudeness, and im- 
propriety, and promote the health, refinement, and orderly habits of 
children. 

Second. — A room, or rooms, large enough to allow, 1st, each occu- 
pant a suitable quantity of pure air, i. e. at least 150 cubic feet ; 2d, to 
go to and from his seat without disturbing an^ one else ; 3d, to sit 
comfortably in his seat, and engage in his various studies with unre- 
stricted freedom of motion ; and, 4th, to enable the teacher to ap- 
proach each scholar in his seat, pass conveniently to any part of the 
roons aupervise the whole school, and conduct me readings and re- 
citadon of the several classes properly arranged. 

Third. — ^One or more rooms for recitation, apparatus, library, and 
other purposes. 

3, Light. 

The anangements for light should be such as to admit an abun- 
dance to every part of the room, and prevent the inconvenience and 
danser of any excess, glare, or reflection, or of cross-light. A dome, 
or w^4igkty or windows set high, admit and distribute the light most 
sleadily and equally, and with the least interruption from shadows. 
Lisfat from the north is less variable, but imparts less of cheerfulness 
snd warmth than from other directions. Windows should be insert* 
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ed only on two sides of the room, at least three and a half or four 
feet from the floor, and should be higher and larger, and fewer in 
number than is now common. There should be no windows directly 
back of the teacher, or on the side towards which the scholars face, 
unless the light is modified by curtains or by ground glass. Every 
window should be suspended with weights, and furnished with blinds 
and curtains ; and if in a much frequented street, the lower sash 
should be glazed with ground glass. 

4. Ventilatiow. 

Every school-room should be provided with means of ventilelioii, 
or of renewing the vital portions of the atmosphere which are con- 
stantly absorb^, and of removing impurities which at the same time 
are generated, by the breathing and insensible perspiration of teacher 
and pupils, and by burning fires and lights. 

Tne importance of some arrangements, to effect a constant supply of 
pore air, not only in school-rooms, but in any room where living be- 
ings congregate in numbers for business or pleasure, and where fires 
or lights are kept burning, has been strangely overlooked, to the inevit* 
able sacrifice of health, comfort, and all cheerful and successful labor. 
We practically defeat the beautiful arrangements of our Creator by 
which the purity of the air would otherwise be preserved by its own 
constant renewal, and the harmonious growth and support of the 
animal and vegetable world maintained. We voluntarily stint oar- 
selves in the quantity and quality of an article, which is more neces- 
.sary to our growth, health and comfort, than food or drink, and which 
our beneficent Father has furnished pure, without money and without 
price, to our very lips, and so abundantly that we are, or should be if 
we did not prevent it, literally immersed in it all our lives long. 

The atmosphere which surrounds our earth to the height of forty-five 
miles, and in which we live, and move, ai\d have our being, is com- 
posed mainly of two ingredients, oxygen and nitrogen, with a slight 
admixture of carbonic acid. The first is called the vital principle, the 
breath of life, because by forming and purifying the blood it alone sus- 
tains life, and supports combustion. But to sustain these processes, 
there is a constant consumption of this ingredient going on, and, as will 
be seen by the facts in the case, the formation and accumulation of 
another ingredient, carbonic acid, which is deadly hostile to animal life 
and combustion. This gas is sometimes found in wells, and will there 
extinguish a lighted candle if lowered into it, (and which should al- 
ways be lowered into a well before any person ventures down) and is 
not an uncommon cause of death in such places. It is almost always 
jMresent in deep mines and at the bottom of caverns. Near Naples 
there is one of this description, called the Grotto del Cane, or the 
Grotto of the Dog, because the guides who accompany strangers to 
the interesting spots in the vicinity of Naples, usually take a dog along 
with them to show the efiects of this gas upon animal life. Being 
heavier than common air it flows along the bottom of the cavern, and 
although it does not reach as high ^ the mouth or nostrils of a grow& 
man, no sooner does a dog venture into it, than the animal is seized 
with convulsions, gasps and would die if not dragged out of it into the 
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pore air. When recoYexed, d&e dog shows no more disposition to return 
to die cavern, though called by his own name, than some children 
do to go to places celled school-houses, where experiments almost as 
cruel are daily and hourly tried. But this gas, bad as it is in reference 
to animal life and fires, is the essential agent by which our earth is 
clothed with the beauty of vegetation, foliage, and flowers, and in their 
growth and development, helps to create or rather manufacture the ox- 
ygen, which every breathing creature and burning fire must consume. 
The problem to be solved is how shall we least mar the beautiful ar- 
rangement of Providence, and appropriate to our own use as little as 
possible of that, which though death to us, is the breath and the life 
blood of vegetation. 

The air which we breathe, if pure, when taken into the mouth and 
nostrils, is composed in every one hundred parts, of 21 oxygen, 78 
nitrogen, and 1 of carbonic acid. Ailer traversing the innumerable 
cells into which the lungs are divided and subdivided, and there coming 
into close contact with 3ie blood, these proportions are essentially chan- 
ged, and when breathed out, the same quantity of air containes 8 per 
cent, less of oxygen, and 8 per cent, more of carbonic acid. If in Uiis 
condition (without being renewed,) it is breathed again, it is deprived of 
another quantity of oxygen, and loaded with the same amount of car- 
bonic acid. Each successive act of breathing reduces in this way, 
and in this proportion, the vital principle of the air, and increases in 
the same proportion that which destroys life. But in the mean time 
what has been going on in the lungs with regard to the blood ? This 
fluid, after traversing the whole frame, from the heart to the extrem- 
ities, parting all along with its heat, and ministering its nourishing par- 
ticles to the growth and preservation of the body, returns to the heart 
changed in color, deprived somewhat of its vitality, and loaded with 
impurities. In this condition, for the purpose of renewing its color, 
its vitality and its purity, it makes the circuit of the lungs, where by 
means of innumerable little vessels, inclosing like a delicate net 
work each individual air cell, every one of its finest particles comes 
into close contact with the air which has been breathed. If this air 
has its due proportion of oxygen, the color of the blood changes from 
a dark purple to a bright scarlet ; its vital warmth is restored, and its 
Impurities, by the union of the oxygen of the air with the carbon of 
blood, of winch these impurities are made up, are thrown ofif in the 
form of carbonic acid. Thus vitalized and purified, it enters the heart 
to be sent out again through the system on its errand of life and be- 
neficence, tobuUd up and repair the solid frame work of the body, give 
tone and vigor to its muscles and restring all its nerves to vibrate in . 
nnison with the glorious sights and thrilling sounds of nature, and the 
still sad music of humanity. 

But in case the air with which the blood comes in contact, through 
the thin membranes that constitute the cells of the lungs, does not 
contain its due proportion of oxygen, viz. 20 or 21 per cent, as when 
it has once been breathed, then tne blood returns to the heart unen- 
dued with newness of life, and loaded with carbon and other impurities 
which unfit it for the purposes of nourishment, the repair, and main- 
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kenance of tlie Tigorous actions of al! the parts, and espedaUf of tbo 
brain, and spinal column, the great fountains of nervous power. If 
this process is long continued, even though the air be but slightly de- 
teriorated, the effects will be evident in the languid and feeble action 
of the muscles, the sunken eye, the squalid hue of the skin, the unnat- 
ural irritability of the nervous system, a disinclination to all mental 
and bodily exertion, and a tendency to stnpor, headache and fainting. 
If the air is veiy impure, i. e. has but little or no oxygen and much 
carbonic acid, then the imperfect and poisoned blood will act with a 
peculiar and malignant energy on the whole system, and especiaUy 
on the brain, and convulsions, apoplexy, and death must ensue. 

Abundant instances of the beneficent effects of pure air, and the 
injurious and fatal results of breathing that which is impure, might be 
cited from the history of hospitals and prisons, and writers generally 
on health and education. In the Dublin Hospital, between the years 
1781 and 1785, out of 7650 children, 2944 died within a fortnight of 
their birth — that is, more than one in three. Dr. Clark, the physician, 
suspecting the cause to be an imperfect supply of pure air, caused it to 
be introduced by means of pipes into all of the apartments, and in con- 
sequence, during the three following years, only 165 out of 4242 died 
within the two first weeks of their birth — that is less than one in twen- 
ty. Dr. Buchan, at a little earlier date, by the same arrangement re- 
ciuced the mortality of children in a hospital in Yorkshire, from fifty 
in one hundred to one in fifty. In these two cases there was an im- 
mense saving of human life. But the good done by these intelligent 
and observing physicians was not confined to these hospitals. For 
in a few years, the results of their observation and labors led to the 
introduction of more perfect arrangements for a supply of pure air in 
all structures of a similar character in England ana elsewhere. And 
at this hour there are hospitals in this country and in England, in 
which there is a larger number of cubic feet of air, and that kept pure 
by perfect means of ventilation, allowed to each patient, than is contain- 
ed in many school-rooms occupied by 20, 30, or 40 children, heated 
with a close stove, and provided with no means of ventilation except 
such as time and decay have made. 

The diminished mortality of prisons, and the almost entire disap- 
pearance of that terible scourge, the jail fever, so frequent before the 
days of Howard, is to be attributed mainly to the larger allowance 
and regular supply of pure air secured by improved principles of pris- 
on architecture and discipline. There are instances on record, where 
the inmates of prisons have escaped the visitation of some prevalent 
sickness, solely on the ground of their cells bein^ better provided 
with pure air, than the dwelling-houses all around Uiem. The pris- 
oners in the Tolbooth, in Edinburgh, were unaffected by the plague, 
which caused such dreadful mortality in that city, in 1645, and this 
exemption was attributed to their better supply of pure air. Humboldt 
in his Personal Narrative, mentions' the case of a seaman who was at 
the point of death, and was obliged to be removed from his hammock, 
which brought his face to within a foot of the deck, into the open air, 
in order to have the sacrament administered as is the custom on board 
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tf SpMuali T68Mb. la tbia place he was expected to die. bat the 
diange from the stagnaiU, impure atmosphere in which his hammock 
was hung, to the fresh, purer atmosphere of the deck, enabled the 
powers of life to rally, and from that moment he began to recoTer. 
Even the miserable remnant of the party who were confined in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, sick as they were of a malignant, putrid fever, 
recovered on being admitted to the fresh air of heaven, under proper 
medical treatment. But the history of this whole affair is a terrible 
lesson <m this subject, which though often repeated, cannot be too 
often dwelt upon. This Black Hole is a prison in Calcutta, 1 8 feet 
square, into which the Nabob of Bengal after the capture of Fort 
William from the British in 1756, thrust 146 English prisoners. The 
only opening to the air, except the door, was by two windows on the 
same side, strongly barred with iron. Immediately on the closing of 
the door a profuse perspiratipn burst out on every prisoner. In less 
than an hour their thirst became intolerable, and their breathing dif- 
ficult. The cry was universal and incessant for air and water, but 
the former eould only come in through the grated wbdows, and the lat- 
ter, when supplied by the guards without, only aggravated their dis* 
tress. All struggled to get near the windows, and in this death-strug- 
gle as it were, many were trampled under foot. In less than three 
hours several had died, and nearly all the rest were delirious and 
prayed for death in any form. On the opening of the doors at six 
o'clock in the morning, less than eleven hours after it was closed, death 
had indeed come to the relief of 123 out of the 146, and the remain* 
der had sunk down on their dead bodies sick with a putrid fever. Now 
what did aU this anguish, and these^ murderous results spring from 1 
From breathing over and over again air which had become vitiated 
and poisonous by passing repeatedly through the lungs, and by exhal- 
ations from the surface of the bodies of the persons confined there. 
*' This terrible example," says Dr. Combe in his Principles of Phys- 
iology, " ought liot to be lost upon us, and if results so appalling arise 
from the extreme corruption of the air, results, less obvious and sud- 
den, but no less certain, may be expected from every lesser degree 
of impurity." 

'' In our school-rooms," says Dr. Bell, '' churches, hospitals and 
places of public evening amusements, and even in our private dor- 
mitories, we not unfrequently make near approaches to the summa^ 
ly poisoning process of the Black Hole at Calcutta." We do not 
appreciate the magnitude of the evils produced by breathing frequent- 
ly, even for a short period at any one time, a vitiated atmosphere, 
because the ultimate results are both remote, and the accumulation of 
repeated exposures. Besides, the immediate effects may be not only 
alight, but may apparently disappear on our breathing again a free and 
pure air, so that we forget to appreciate the temporary inconvenience 
or snffering, audio refer them to their true cause. How often do we 
retire at night, perfectly well, and rise up in the morning unrefreshed 
with sleep, with an aching head, a feverish skin, and a sick stomach, 
without reflecting that these symptoms of a diseased system are the 
joecessaiy effects of breathing the atmosphere of a chamber, narrow 
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in its dimensions, closed against any fresh supply ftnm wSthonlt and 
not unlikely, made still more close by a curtained bed, and exhausted 
of even its small quantity of oxygen, by a burning fire or lamp ? 
These same causes, a little longer in operation, or a little m<»'e active, 
would produce death as surely, although not as suddenly, as a pan 
of ignited charcoal in the room. Who has not noticed that the faint- 
ing and sickness which so often visit persons, and especially females 
of delicate health in crowded churches and lecture-rooms, only occurs 
after the air has become overheated and vitiated, by having been a 
long time breathed, and that an exposure to the open air generally 
restores the irregular or suspended circulation of the blood ? fn the 
relief and newness of life which we experience on emerging from such 
places of crowded resort. We forget that the weariness and Isngnor, 
both of mind and body which we suffered within, were mainly the 
depressing effects of the imperfectly vitalized blood, and that the relief 
is simply the renovated life and vigor, which the same blood, purified 
of its carbon by coming in contact with the oxygen of the air, imparts 
to the whole system, and especially to the brain. But in spite of our 
forgetfulness of the cause, or the apparent disappearance of the tem- 
porary inconvenience and distress, which should warn us to beware 
of a repetition of the same offence against the laws of comfort and 
health, repeated exposures are sure to induce or develope any tendency 
to disease, especially of a pulmonary or nervous character, in our con- 
stitutions, and to undermine slowly the firmest health. Who can look 
round on a workshop of fifteen or twenty females, breathing the 
same unrenewed atmosphere, and sitting perhaps in a position which 
constrains the free play of the lungs, and not feel that disease, and 
in all probability, disease in the form of that fell destroyer of our fair 
countrywomen, consumption, will select from among those industrious 
girls, its ill starred victims ? The languor, debility, loss of appetite, 
difiiculty of breathing, coughs, distortion of the frame, (fallen away 
from the roundness natural to youth and health,) nervous irritability, 
and chronic affections of various kinds, so common among females 
in factories, even in our own healthy New England, or those who 
have retired from such factories to their own homes to die, or wear 
out a dying life all their days, are the natural fruits of an exposure, 
day after day, to an atmosphere constantly becoming more impure 
from the vitiated breath of forty or fifty persons, and rendered still 
more unfit for respiration by dust and minute panicles floating in 
it, tending to irritate the already infiamed and sensitive membrane 
which incloses the air cells of the lungs. To this exposure in the 
workroom should bo added the want of cheerful exercise, and inno^ 
cen( recreation in the open air, and the custom of herding together 
at night in the small, un ventilated sleeping apartments of our factory 
boarding-houses. 

In the school-room the same poisoning process goes on day ader 
day, and if the work is less summary, it is in the end more extensive- 
ly fatal, than in the Black Hole of Calcutta. Every man and womao, 
who received any portion of their early education in the common school, 
can testify to the narrow dimensions, and low ceiling of the school* 
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xooinsy and to the discomfort arising bom the close, stag&hAt, oflb]^ 
sire atmosphere, which they were obliged to breathe. Who does 
not remember the comparative freshness and vigor of mind and body 
with which the morning's study and recitations were begun, and the 
languor and weariness of body, the confusion of mind, the dry 
skin, the flushed cheek, the aching head, the sickening sensations, 
the unnatural demand for drink, th^ thousand excuses to get out of 
doors, which came along in succession as the day advanced, and espe- 
cially in a winter's afternoon, when the overheated and unrenewed 
atmosphere had become obvious to every sense ? These were nature's 
signals of distress, and who can forget the delicious sensations with 
which her holy breath, when admitted on the occasional opening of 
the door, would visit the brow and face, aud be felt all along the revi* 
talized blood, or the newness of life with which nerve, muscle, and 
mind were endued by free exercise in the open air at the recess, and 
the close of the school ? Let any one who is sceptical on this point 
visit the school of his own district, where his own children perhaps are 
condemned |o a shorter allowance of pure air than the criminals of the 
State^ and he cannot fail to see in the pale and wearied countenances 
of the pupils, the languor and uneasiness manifested, especially by the 
younger children, and exhaustion and irritability of the teacher, a de- 
monstration that the atmosphere of the room is no longer such as the 
comfort, health and cheerful labor of both teacher and pupils require. 

In this way the seeds of disease are sown broadcast among 
the young, and especially among teachers of delicate health. " In 
looking back," says the venerable Dr. Woodbridge in a communication 
on school-houses to the American Institute of Instruction, *' upon the 
languor of fifty years of labor as a teacher, reiterated with many a 
weary day, I attribute a great proportion of it to mephetic air; nor can 
I doubt, diat it has compelled many worthy and promising teachers 
to quit the employment. Neither can I doubt, that it has been the 
great cause of their subsequently sickly habits and untimely decease." 
A physician in Massachusetts, selected two schools, of nearly the 
same number of children, belonging to families of the same condition 
of life, and no causes,. independent of the circumstances of their sev** 
oral school-houses, were known to affect their health. One house 
was dry and properly ventilated — the other damp, and not ventilated. 
In the former, during a period of forty-five days, five scholars were 
absent from sickness *to the amount in the whole of twenty days. In 
the latter, during the same period of time and from the same cause, 
nineteen children were absent to an amount in all of one hundred and 
forty-five days, and the appearance of the children not thus detained 
by sickness indicated a marked difierence in their condition as to 
health. 

The necessity of renewing the atmosphere, does not arise solely 
from the consumption of the oxygen, and the constant generation of 
eaibonic acid, but from the presence of other destructive agents, and^ 
impurities. There is carburetted hydrogen, which Dr. Dunglinson 
in his Physiology, characterizes, "as very depressing to the vital 
unctions. Even when largely diluted with atmospheric air, it oo^^ 
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noDB vertigo, sickness, dhninutioii of the force and reloeity of 
the poise, reduction of muscular vigor and every symptom of di- 
minished power." There is also sulphuretted hydrogen, which the 
same author says, in its pure state, kills instantly, and in its dilu- 
ted state, produces powerful sedative effects on the pulse, muscles, 
and whole nervous system. There are also offensive and destnictive 
impurities arising from the decomposition of animal and vegeta- 
ble matter in contact with the stove, or dissolved in the evaporating 
dish. 

The objects to be attained are — the removal of such impurities, as 
have been referred to, and which are constantly generated, wher- 
ever there is animal life and burning fires, and the due supply of that 
vital principle, which is constantly consumed by breathing and com- 
bustion. The first can be in no other way effectually secured, but 
by making provision for its escape into the open air, both at the top 
and the bottom of the room ; and the second, but by introducing a 
current of pure air from the outside of the building, wanned in win- 
ter by a furnace, or in some other mode, before entering the room. 
The two processes should go on together — i. e. the escape of the 
vitiated air from within, and the introduction of the pure air from 
without. The common fireplace and chimney secures the first ob- 
ject very effectually, for there is always a strong current of air near 
the floor, towards the fire, to support combustion, and supply the par- 
tial vacuum in the chimney occasioned by the ascending column of 
smoke and rarified air, and in this current the carbonic acid and other 
impurities will be dravm into the fire and up the chimney. But there 
is such an enormous waste of heat in these fireplaces, and such a 
constant influx of cold air through every crevice in the imperfect fit- 
tings of the doors and windows, to supply the current always ascend- 
ing the chimney, that this mode of ventilation should not be relied 
on. The common mode of ventilating, by opening a window or door, 
although better than none, is also imperfect and objectionable ; as 
the cold air falls directly on the head, neck, and other exposed parts 
of the body, when every pore is open, and thus causes discomfort, 
catarrh, and other more serious evils, to those sitting near, besides 
reducing the temperature of the whole room too suddenly and too 
low. This mode, however, should be resorted to at recess. 

There should be one or more openings, expressly for ventilation, 
both at the top and the bottom of the room, of not less than twelve 
inches square, capable of being wholly or partially closed by a slide 
of wood or metal, and, if possible, these openings, or the receptacle 
into which they discharge, should be connected with the chimney or 
smoke-fiue, in which there is already a column of heated air. By an 
opening in or near the ceiling, the warmer impurities (and air when 
heated, and especially when over-heated, will retain noxious gases 
kmgerS will pass off. By an opening near the floor ^ into the smoke- 
flue, tne colder impurities (and carbonic acid, and the other noxious 
gases, which at first rise, soon diffuse themselves through the at- 
mosphere, cool, and subside towards the floor) will be drawn in to 
wapflty the current of heated air and smoke ascending the chinmey. 
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These openings, howeyer, may let cold air in, and will no^ always 
secure the proper venlilation of a school-room, unless there is a cur- 
rent of pure warm air flowing in at the same time. Whenever there 
is such a current there will be a greater economy, as well as a more 
rapid and uniform diffusion of the heat, by inserting the outlet for the 
vitiated air near the floor, and at the greatest distance from the inlet 
of warm air. 

The ventilation of factories, mines, reading rooms, and halls in* 
tended for large assemblies of people, has received, of late, much at- 
tention from men of science and large practical views in . England. 
In factories, the large apartments are heated by steam or hot water 
pipes, and the air which has become vitiated by breathing and per- 
spiration, is drawn out by a fan-ventilator. This contrivance resem- 
bles somewhat our common fanning mill, or machine for winnowing 
grain. The impure air of the room is drawn into the fan to supply 
Siat which is condensed by the revolving wings, and forced out 
through a pipe leading into the open air. 

In the House of Commons, the rapid change of air is efl*ected by 
means of an artificial draft in a chimney erected on the outside of 
the building, and in which a large fire is kept burning, for this pur- 
pose solely. The fresh air from without is first introduced through 
a perforated wall into a chamber below, connected by doors with an 
apartment containing the hot water apparatus for wanning the house. 
The pure air can then be warmed or not, according to the season of 
the year, before it passes into the apartments above. This is done» 
not by rising in a large volume, through one or two openings, but im- 
perceptibly through a large number of very small holes in the floor. 
The air thus admitted, after becoming vitiated by respiration and 
combustion, escapes through apertures concealed in the ornaments 
of the ceiling into a common flue or receptacle above, which is con- 
nected by a descending pipe yrith the chimney noticed before. la 
warm weather, the air, before passing into the house, is cooled and 
freshened by jets of water playing through it, and by the melting of 
bags of ice suspended in the chamber below. 

The rooms of the Wellington Club, Liverpool, are warmed and 
ventilated in nearly the same way. The air from without is first 
cleansed from all particles of coal dust, and other impurities, by. 
being passed througn water, and then brought to the right tempera* 
ture by steam pipes in the air-chamber below. It is then forced into 
the room by a revolving fan through a band of minutely perforated 
zinc, which skirts the large apartments. Concealed in the ornament- 
al work of the ceiling, are openings communicating with an air- 
chamber above, in wMch is a chimney shaft, and in the draft pro- 
dticed by a fire in this, the vitiated air is carried off so rapidly thai 
the odor of a small quantity of rose-water poured into the air-cham- 
ber below, is, in a few seconds, perceptible in every part of the 
room. 

The principles involved in the expensive modes of ventilation 
above described, can be carried out in any apartment heated by afm> 
nace or other modes of warming pure air before it is introduced 
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whicli will be treated of in speaking of the tea^feratun of school- 
rooms. 

There is a mischievous error prevailing, that if a room is kept at 
a low temperature there is no need of ventilation. Dr. Alcott men- 
tions the case of a teacher, who when asked if she did not find it diffi- 
cult to keep her room ventilated, replied, " not at all, it is one of the 
coldest rooms in the city." The necessity of ventilation arises from 
the consumption of the oxygen and the generation and accumu- 
lation of carbonic acid principally in breathing, and both of these pro- 
cesses can go on and do go on, in a cold room, as well as in a warm one, 
if human beings are collected in it, and goes on rapidly and fatally ac- 
cording to the number of persons and the size and closeness of the 
apartment. Dr. Amott, in his work on " warming and ventilating," 
mentions a striking instance of popular ignorance with respect to this 
subject, and of a mischievous practice founded upon that ignorance 
among some poor girls in Buckinghamshire, England, who gain- 
ed their livelihood by lace-making. To save the expense of fire 
they were wont in winter to choose among the rooms belonging to 
their families, the smallest which would contain to the number 
of twenty or thirty of them, and then to congregate and keep them- 
selves warm at their work by breathing. The atmosphere of the room, 
as might have been expected by any one acquainted with its consti- 
tution and the process going on, although unperceived by themselves, 
soon became exceedingly offensive to a stranger entering, as well as 
highly injurious to them. The pale faces, broken health and early 
deaths of many of these ignorant self-destroyers were the identical re- 
sults, a little more remote, which are caused by the atmosphere of our 
school-rooms, churches, manufactories and other places where men, 
women or children, are crowded together. These results are quick- 
ened in an overheated atmosphere, because such air has less oxygen, 
and retains the impure gases longer. Still the scenes of death and 
misery in the Black Hole of Calcutta would have taken place, if the 
same prison-house had been in Greenland. 

6. Tempbraturs. 

TuE means of producing, difiosing and duly relating artificial 
heat in a school-room, is, in a climate like ours, anomer of the indis- 
pensable conditions of health, comfort and successful labor. To 
effect this, the structure must not be " a summer-house for winter 
residence,** but be calculated to keep out the cold wind and espe- 
cially to prevent its entering at cracks, and defects in the doors, win- 
dows, floors, and plastering, so as to fall suddenly and directly only 
on the feet, neck, or other sensitive and exposed portions of the body. 
Fuel of the right kind, in the right condition, in suitable quantity and 
in due season must be provided. The best modes of consuming it so 
as to extract its heat and diffuse it equally through all parts of the 
room and retain it as long as is safe, must be resorted to. The means 
of regulating- it, so as to keep up a imiform temperature in different 
parts of the room, and to graduate it to the varying circumstance sofa 
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school at different periods of the day, and ifl different states of (he 
weather, must not be overlooked. 

The open stove with large pipe, not bending till the horizontal pah 
is carried ten or twelve feet above the heads of the children, affords 
as effectual, economical and unobjectionable a mode of consuming the 
fuel and disseminating the heat as any stove of this kind. It is far 
superior in point of economy to the open fireplace, as ordinari- 
ly constructed, in which near seven eights of the heat evolved ascends 
the chimney and only one eighth, or according to Rumford and Frank- 
lin, only one fifteenth is radiated from the front of the fire into 
the room. It has to some extent the cheerful light of the open fire, 
to which habit and association have attached us, and the advantages 
of the latter, in opening broadly near the floor, and thus drawing in 
the colder air with the carbonic acid in the current which goes 
to sustain the combustion and ascend the large pipe of the stove. 
Unless the common mode of constructing fireplaces and chim- 
neys can be greatly improved, or the original Franklin fireplace 
or the double fireplace be substituted, there is no advantage in the open 
fireplace which cannot be secured in the large open stove. The orig- 
inal Franklin stoves or fireplace was constructed of cast iron, and by 
means of a circuitous chimney or smoke flue, which was surround- 
ed and intersected by air passages, opening at one end out of doors, 
and at the other into the room, the heat of the fire was retained, 
and a current of fresh warm air was constantly flowing into the room. 
This is quite a different thing from the ordinary open fireplace. The 
double fireplace is a modification of Franklin's plan. It is made from 
any common fireplace by inserting within it another fireplace made 
of soap stone, leaving an empty space of about an inch in depth, be- 
tween the two, so that when finished the back and sides may be hol- 
low. This hollow space, communicates at one end with the open air 
by a pipe, and the other opeps into the room, on the side of the chim- 
ney. In this fireplace the advantages of an open fire of wood or coal 
can be enjoyed at the same time a current of air is warmed in 
the rear of the fire. 

Various plans have been proposed and adopted, to make the com- 
mon stove, whether close or open, serviceable in warming pure air 
before it is thrown into the room. Mr. Woodbridge in his essay on 
school-houses, describes one as follows : — the stove is inclosed on 
three sides in a case of sheet iron, leaving a space of two or three 
inches beneath and around the stove, and as it rises around it becomes 
warmed before it enters the room at the top of the case. The case 
is movable so as to allow of the cleaning out of any dust which might 
collect between it and the stove. Mr. Palmer in his Manual for 
Teachers, secures the same object by conducting the air from without, 
into a passage which traverses the bottom of the stove five or six times 
before it enters the room, and thus becomes warm. 

In MiWsi's patent ventilating school-house stove the air is conducted 
from without, into a chamber below the fire-plate, and after circulating 
through pipes around the fire, escapes into the room. A more minute 
descnption will be given m the second part of this essay. 
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Thd tame tking can be secured by a jumilar afra&getaefit connect 
ed with stoves for burning arthracite coal. In the Olmsted stove, fair 
instance^ the pure air from without can be made to pass in coo* 
tact with the exterior, as well as the interior surface of the radiators 
and thus be warmed before entering the room. This stove has an 
advantage^ in admiting of the slow combustion of billets of wood in 
connection with nut or pea coal, and thus maintaining a fire which 
will keep up a uniform temperature of the proper degree at the 
cheapest rate. The large radiating surface» which is nothing more 
than prolonged pipe, conveniently arranged, imbibes and diffuses all 
the heat evolved by the combustion of the foeCso that at the point where 
it enters the chimney, the heat of the pipe is scarcely perceptible. 

The best mode, however, at the same time of warming and ventila* 
ting a schoolroom, especially if it is largCi is by pure air heated in a 
stove or furnace placed in the cellar or a room lower than the one to be 
warmed. No portion of the room, or the movements of the scholars, 
or the supervision of the teacher, are encumbered or interrupted by 
stov6 or pipe. The fire in such places can be maintained with* 
out noise and without throwing dust or smoke into the room. The of« 
Tensive odors and impurities of burnt air, or rather of particles of veg- 
etable or animal matter floating in the air, are not experienced. The 
heat can be conducted into the room at different points, and is 
thus diffused so as to secure a uniform summer temperature in every 
part of it A room thus heated, even without any special arrangements 
for this object, will be tolerably well ventilated, for the constant influx 
of warm pure air into the room will force that which is already in it out 
at every crack and crevice, and thus reverse the process which is or« 
dinarily going on in every school-room. By an opening or rathei^sev* 
eral small openin^^s into the ceiling, of a flue, which in either case 
should connect with the outer air, the escape of the impure air will 
be more effectually secured. 

But whatever may be the mode of warming adopted, whether by 
open fireplace, or grate, stove for wood or coal, or furnace, the tem- 
perature of the room should be uniform, and of the proper degree in 
every part. Not a child should be exposed to sudden and extreme 
changes of temperature, or compelled when overheated, or at any time, 
to sit against an inlet of cold air, or, with cold feet. This last is a vi« 
elation of an indispensable condition of health. To secure a uniform 
temperature, a thermometer will not only be convenient, but necessary. 
It cannot be ascertained, for different parts of a room or for thirty or 
for^ persons, differently circumstanced as to heat or cold, or differ- 
ently en^loyed, some of whom are seated, some standing or changing 
their position from time to time, without some less variable and uncer- 
tain standard than the teacher^s feelings. However anxious he nuiy 
be to make every scholar comfortable, he cannot be conscious at aU 
times of the differing circumstances in which they are placed. He is 
not exposed to the rush of cold air from a broken or loose window, or 
from cracks in the ceiling, or the floor. He is not roasted by a seat 
too near the stove. He is not liable to a stagnation of the blood in 
the feet from Wfmt of exercise or an inconvenieat bench. Even thou^ 
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he were capable of thus sympaihiiing vdik them, the taofmam^ ot 
the room after the fire is thoroughly goings aad the doors closedf majT 
pass gradually from 659 to 90p wiUiout the change becoming percep* 
tible. Now though we may breathe freely in such an atmosi^ere, 
gradually heated, we cannot pass into the op^n air 40^ or 50^ colderi 
as would be the ease on most winter days, and much less receive a 
current of such air on a portion, and a sensitive portion of the bodyi 
without great danger. With a thermometer in the room, the begin* 
ning and progress of such a change would be iodicated, and oould 
be guarded against. 

In our arrangement for artificial warmth, especially in all stoves fof 
burning anthracite coal, where intense heat is liable to be communis 
cated to the iron surface, if we would preserve the purity of the atmos* 
phere at all degrees of temperature, it is necessary to secure the 
presence of a certain quantity of moisture. The difference between 
winds blowing from difierent quattersi as to health apd comfort, is 
principally owing to the proportion of moisture they contain* When'* 
ever the air has less than its due proportion, it becomes powerfully 
absorbent of it in every thing with which it comes in contacti whether 
vegetable or animal. Hence the impression of bunit air, the disagree* 
able sensation of dryness on the surface of the body, aad the deHcale 
membrane of the throat, the shrinking and cracking of furniture, thei 
blight and withering of plants, which are unirersally experienced in a 
dry and overheated apartment. Most of these and other efiiscts may 
be avoided by not overheating the air,' but not altogether. There is 
a difference in the moisture of the atmosphere at different timee« 
without reference to artificial warmthi and however careful we may 
be to maintain a uniform low temperature in a school-room, we ar^ 
liable to experience some of the inconveniences above referred to« 
These can be avoided, even where the room is overheated, by an evi^. 
orating dish supplied with pure water. The water should be frequent* 
ly changed. The gathering and settling of dirt and other impurities 
ii the vessel containing the water can be guarded against by closing 
the top except to admit a suspended linen or cotton cloth, which wiU 
absorb the water and give it out again from its exposed surface. 

7. Seats and Desks tOR Scholars. 

In the construction and arrangement of the seats and desks of a 
school-room, due regard should be had to the convenience, comfort 
and health of those who are to occupy them. To secure these ob« 
jects, they should be made for the young and xKOi for grown persons, 
and of varying heights, for children of difierent ages^from four 
years and under, to sixteen and upwards. They should be adapted 
to each other and the purposes for which they will be used« such 
as writing and ciphering, so as to prevent any awkward, incon- 
venient or unhealthy positions of the limbs, chest or spine. They 
should be easy of access, so that every scholar can go to and from hia 
seat and change his position, and the teacher can approach each scholar 
and five the required attention aad instruction, without disturbing 
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thy other penon than the cme concerned. They should be so arranged 
as to facilitate habits of attention, take away all temptation and en-> 
couragement to yiolate the rules of the school on the part of any 
scholar, and admit of the constant and complete supervision of the 
whole school by the teacher. 

Each scholar should be furnished with a seat and desk, properly 
adapted to each other, as to height and distance, and of varying heights, 
(the seats from nine inches and a half, to fifteen and a half, with 
desks to correspond) for children of difierent age or size. The seat 
should be so made, that the feet of every child when properly seated, 
can rest on the floor, and the upper and lower part of the leg form 
a right-angle at the knee ; and the back, whether separated from, or 
forming part of the adjoining desk behind, should recline to cor- 
respond with the natural curves of tbe spine and the shoulders. 
The seat should be made, as far as possible, like a convenient chair. 

The desk for a single scholar should be, at leasts two feet long 
(two and a haff is better) by eighteen inches wide, with a shelf be- 
neath for books, and an opening in the backside to receive a slate. 
The upper surface of the desk, except three or four inches of 
the most distant portion, should slope one inch in a foot. On 
the level portion, along the line of the slope there should be a groove 
to prevent pens and pencils from rolling off, and an opening to 
receive an inkstand. The top of the inkstand should be on a level 
with the desk, and be covered by a metallic lid. The end pieces or 
supporters of the desk should ' be so made as to interfere as little as 
possible with sweeping. 

If the desk is made to accommodate two scholars on one seat, 
a partition, extending from the floor for four or five inches above the 
snrface of the desk, should separate them, and if possible they should 
belong to different classes, so that one will be in his seat, while the 
Other is at recitation. 

The desk should not be removed from the seat either in distance 
or height, so far as to require the body, the neck or the chest to be 
bent forward in a constrained manner, or the elbow or shoulder blades 
to be painfully elevated whenever the scholar is writing or ciphering. 
These last positions, to which so many children arc forced by the 
badly constructed seats and desks of our ordinary school-houses, have 
led not unfrequently to distortions of the form, and particularly to spi- 
nal affections of the most distressing character. Such marked results 
are principally confined to females of delicate constitutions and stu- 
dious and sedentary habits. While boys and young men engage in 
active exercise and sport during the recess and at the close of the 
school, and thus give relief to the overstrained and unnaturally applied 
muscles, and restore the spring or elasticity to the cushion-like 
substance which gives flexibility to the spinal column; girls ex- 
ercise less in the open air, indulge but little in those sports which 
give variety of motions to the joints and muscles, and are confined 
to duties and studies which require their being seated out of school 
hours too much and too long at any one time. 

The effects of die posture above described, in writing or ciphering, 
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IM inomMd ^ni eV6ii iiid«oed bjr their beiageompelkd to lean agaiul 
Ibfl narrow edge of the writing deak, when their faces are toned t^ 
Warda the teacher. This edge comes against the weakest portion of 
the backy and the inconvenience or pain foroes those exposed to it, \q 
find relief by resting the elbows oo the desk, and thus giving ^ vgir 
natural elevation to the shoulder-blades*^or if no support of the kind 
is provided, they lean against each other, support the back by closing 
iha hands over the knee, or resort to some other awkward or innatum 
position, which if long continued will causf more (ht less of st^ctmnl 
deviation, amountingnoi unfrequently to positive disease or deformity. 

Dr. Woodward in a communication appended to Mr. Maan'a Be- 
port« remarks :<^** High and narrow seats are not only extremely un- 
contfortable for the young scholar, tending constantly to make him 
vsstless and noisy, disturbing hiu temper and preventing his attention 
lo his books ; but they have also a direct tendency to produce deformity 
of his limbs. As the limbs of children are pliable or flexible, they are 
made to grow out of shape by such awkward and unnatural positions. 

'* Seals without back]» have an equallv unfavorable influence upon 
the spinal column. If no rest is affoxded the backs of children while 
seated, they almost necessarily assume a bent and crooked position. 
Bach a position oflsn assumed and long continued, tends to tlut defor- 
mity which has become extremely common with children in modem 
times ; and leads to diseases of the spine in innumerable instances, 
•specially with delicate female children.^' 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of Boston^ in his Anatomical Class Book, 
nays :-^'* There is a radical defect in the seats of our school-rooms. 
Malformation of the bones, narrow chests, coughs ending in consump- 
tion and death in middle life, besides a multitude of minor ills, have 
often had their origin in the school-room." Again, *' To these wretch- 
ed articles, viz. badly constructed seats and writing desks, are we to 
look is some me)isure for the cause of so many distortiona of the bones, 
spinal diseases, chronic aflections now so prevalent throughout the 
country.'' 

Dr. Warren, in his admirable lecture before the American Institute 
(of Instructioii, in 1830, which should be in the hand of every teacher 
and parent, says :— " In the course of my observation, I have been 
able to satisfy myself ihvH about one half the young females brought 
tip as they are at present, undergo some visible and obvious change pf 
ntruciure ; that a considerable number are the subjects of great and 
permanent deviations, and that not a few entirely lose their health from 
the manner in which they are reared.^ And among the caoses which 
lead 10 such mournful results, he enamerates the unnatural elevation 
t>f the right shoulder, the habit of bending the neck, and the stooping 
posture of the body when engaged in writing, or similar exercises at 



No cYkM should under any eirenmstanoes be long, or Sreq^ently ex- 
posed to any one or all of these causes of discomfort, deforanty or dia- 
*ease. Seaits and desks can be as easily and cheaply made of different 
>heights, and for convenient and healthy postunaa, as th^ are npw, 
without leferenoe «>na|r suob eonsidesations. If desl^a mnt be,|K|- 



tached to sides of the room, which is objectionable in respect to i 
of supeirision, habits of stady, as well as the nforals, mafiners and 
health of children, then let the seats be provided with a morable back 
like those in rail-road cars and in no case be made for more than twa. 
The kind of back referred to, is cheap and convenient for desks con* 
structed and arranged on any other plan. It not only affords a propel 
support to the back, but will allow of the scholars standing up behind 
the seat for reading or recitation, or even for a frequent change of po« 
sition which is so much overlooked in schools, and by students 
of every grade. No position, if long continued, is more irksome ov 
more unhealthy, or at least operates so insidiously, and yet directly to 
derange the circulation and other vital functions, as sitting, especially 
upright, ot with the neck and chest bent forward. To young children, 
it is cruel in the extreme, and wars directly with all healthy and sym- 
metrical growth, besides ruining the temper, and imparting a lasting 
distaste to study, the schoolroom, and the teacher. 

Little children are made to suffer, and many of thend permanently, 
from being forced to sit long in one position, without any occupation 
for mind or muscles, on seats without backs and so high that their feet 
cannot touch, much less rest on the floor. Nothing but the fear of 
punishment, or its frequent application, can keep a live child still under 
such circumstances, and even that, cannot do it long. Who has not 
an aching remembrance of the torture of this unnatural confinement^ 
and the burning sense of injustice, for punishment inflicted for some 
unavoidable manifestation of uneaadness and pain. I Even tliough the 
seats are as comfortable as can be made, young children cannot and 
should not be kept still upon them long at a time, and never without 
something innocent or useful to do, and under no circumstances, lon- 
ger than twenty-five or thirty minutes in one position, nor so long at 
one study, and that with frequent and free exercise in the open air. 
To accomplish this, great and radical changes in the^views and prac* 
tice of teachers, parents and the community must take place. No 
where, in the whole department of practical education, is a gradual 
change more needed, or should be sooner commenced. 

If school-houses are to consist of but one room for all the children, 
regard must be had to the varying circumstances of the winter and 
summer school. In the former, the larger amd older children predom- 
inate, and in the latter, the younger and smaller, and yet in both, the 
younger and smaller are sadly neglected, not only in matters of in- 
struction, but in physical comfort. In summer, they, or at least, a por- 
tion of them, are seated '^ beyond soundings," on seats intended and 
occupied by the older scholars in winter ; and in winter, they are packed 
away on smooth, high, backless slabs, and in a roasting proximity to 
the fire. Now there is no way of remedying this state of things, but 
by having a school-room large enough to accommodate all who may 
attend, and to have seats and approjMriate desks for all the children, 
be they young or old, large or small. In the winter, let so many of 
the seats and desks for the smaller children as are not wanted be re- 
moved to the attic, or the wood-room, and tbeir places supplied by some 
for the' older, sad in the snmmer let this ainngenM»t be reversed. 
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Tlie most effectaal way of securing appropriate accommodatioiiB 
Ibr children of different age and sizi^ is to have two or more echooU 
rooms, one of which shall be for the younger, and be fitted up accord- 
ingly. At one end, with no windows in the wall, should be a plat- 
form of seats rising one above the other, on which the children can 
be arranged at suitable times, for inspection as to cleanliness, for man- 
ual exercise, and for all simultaneous exercises^ such as singing, 
simple operations of mental arithmetic, reading of scriptural and other 
moral stories, and lessons on real objects, pictures and other risible 
illustrations. The gallery is an economical arrangement in respect 
to space and expense, and enables the children to Ax their eye more 
easily on the teacher, and the teacher to obserre, explain, be heard, 
and direct more perfectly every movement of the children, and both 
teacher and children, to profit by the great principle of social sympa- 
thy, and imitation. Along the sides of the room should be a pas* 
sage at least two feet wide, and then a desk, so made as to hcud a 
thin layer of sand, and receive a slate for each scholar, no matter 
how young. The center of the room should be unencumbered with 
fixtures of any kind, so as to allow of the arrangement of the school 
into drafls or classes, and the free movements of the children when ne- 
cessary. Whatever may be the intellectual and moral exercises of 
schools for small children, they should be varied and in such a man- 
ner as to require frequent and varied physical movements — both change 
of position and place, from sitting to standing, from desk (o gallery, 
inarching, clapping of hands, and other exercises of the joints and mus- 
cles which shall bring them all into play, singing, &c. Even with 
this diversity of occupation in doors, young cMldren, whose faeidthy 
and symmetrical growth is governed by the great laws of constant and 
cheerful motion, require gamboling, frolicsome exercises for ten or 
fifteen minutes, as oflen as every hour they are mentally occupied, in 
the open air, if it is pleasant, or in the woodshed or other cover- 
ed building, in damp or rainy weather, A play-ground, safe from all 
exposure of the health and limbs of children, large enough to allow 
of trundling the hoop, and of free eibercise of the limbs, supplied 
with a circular swing, &c., is an indispensable appendage to a schooll 
where children are to be reared with vigorous and symmetrical bodies. 

8. Arrangements for Teacher. 

The arrangements for the teacher should be such, that he can sur- 
vey the whole school at a glance, address his instruction, when neces- 
sary, to the whole school, approach each scholar in his seat without 
incommoding any other, and conduct the recitations most convenient- 
ly to himself, and with the least interference with the study of the 
echooL 

With this view, his seat and desk should be placed in front of the 
Bchool on a raised platform ; the aisles should be so arranged as to 
separate each range of the scholars' seats ; and an open space, or 
appropriate seats, should be provided for the reciting classes, in front 
or the side of his desk ; er what would be better, a recitation room 
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The teacher's desk should be sufficiently large, and appropri- 
ately fitted up, to accomniodate his books of reference and apparatus. 

The recitation room, or place for recitation, wherever it may be, 
riiould be furnished with blackboards, stands for hanging maps and 
diagrams, and all appropriate apparatus. 

If a piatfonn or area for recitation is provided in the rear of the 
school, the attention of the scholars while reciting will be less likely 
to be (tistuxbed, as the ear only will be attracted by what is going on, 
and the teacher can overlook the school, while conducting the recita^ 
tions. 

The teacher should not, however, occupy any one position perma* 
nently, or the mischievous scholars will shape their devices for 
Gonceairaent accordingly, and a position in the rear Of the school, ex^ 
cept for convenience in recitation, is better calculated to detect thui 
prevent transgression. The eye of the teacher, that great instrument 
of moral discipline, cannot invite conGdence, or meet the answering 
confidence of the pupil. 

9. ^FPAKilTUS. 

' No scliool»it>om can be considered complete which is not provided 
with such fixtures, and means of visible illustration, as will aid the 
teacher in cultivating in his pupils, habits of correct observation, com 
parison, and classification, and in making the knowledge coramuni-' 
ealed by books orally, accurate, vivid and practical. 

One blackboard, at least, is indispensably necessary. This should 
be so placed, as to be easily accessible, and in full view of the whole 
school. The larger it is, the more useful it can be made. The 
board should be free from knots, or cracks, well seasoned, smoothly 
planed, and then rubbed with sand-paper, and painted black, without 
varnish. On the lower side should be placed a trough to receive the 
chalk or crayon, tin or brass holders, (called port-crayons) a rubber of 
ckyth, wash-leather, or sponge. If the board is broad, or in two 
or more parts, it should be kept from warping or opening by cleates 
of iron or wood on the back side or ends. 

If there is but one blackboard, it should be movable, so as to be 
used in different parts of the room. For this purpose, it must be sus' 
pended on hooks, or ring^ inserted in the upper edge, or what is bet- 
ter, on a movable frame, like the painter's easel. It is better, 
and will add but little to the expense, to provide, in addition to the 
large one, directly back of the teacher, two or three smaller and 
portable ones. Every recitation room should be lined with bUck^ 
boards. 

Each desk should be furnished with a slate, pencil holder and 
'iponge. A slate to eveiv scholu', youn^ or old, is, if possible, 
more necessary than a blackboard. It is a miserable economy 
to witMiold slates from chiidren on account of their liability Co be bro-' 
ken. The savings in the wear and tear of boolw, effected by the use 
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tf ilat69, will more than pay for the latter, especially if they are aei 
in a good oak frame, fastened tightly around the comers hy a band 
of sheet iron, or even by cord or wire. The iron or wire, if used, 
should not project beyond the surface of the frame, or it will scratch 
the desk. The most appropriate place for the slate is an opening in 
the backside of the desk. The pencil holder can be made of brass 
or tin, about the size of a quill, with two slits at the end into which 
a short peice of pencil can be put. Without such a holder, no child 
should be allowed to use a short pencil. He will immediately ac- 
quire the habit of contracting his fingers around it, so as to unfit him- 
self for holding a pen properly. If pencil holders are not provided, 
a long pencil should be, and the brittleness of the common slate pen- 
cil can be obviated by rolling it up in strong paper covered with paste. 
When dry, the paper and pencil can be shaped like an ordinary 
lead pencil. 

With the blackboard and slate, there is no study from the simplest 
rudiments up to the highest department of science which cannot be il- 
lustrated and taught to better advantage, than without them, while 
there are some to whose attainment they are absolutely indispensable. 
It is painful to go into our schools, and see how many little children 
are trying to sit still, with no occupation for the hands, the eye, or the 
mind, who might be innocently and usefully employed, in a sand 
desk, or with a slate and pencil, in printing the alphabet, combining 
letters, syllables, or words, copying the outlines of angles, circles, sol- 
ids, or maps, diagrams, real objects; thus acquiring knowledge 
as well as correctness of eye and rapidity of hand, which will be of 
great use afterwards in learning to write and draw with the pen on 
paper. It will be found invariably that children, who begin early 
with the use of the slate, and the blackboard, in writing, drawing, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, are more accurate, rapid and practical 
scholars than others much older and with better opportunities in other 
respects, who have not been accustomed to their use. The above 
articles of apparatus may be considered indispensable, and should 
not be left to the chance supply of parents. But there are other means 
in training the senses and forming correct elementary ideas which 
should be provided as far as practicable. 

A clock, which strikes at stated intervals, is indispensable to a just 
distribution of the teacher's time and attention^ among the various 
classes and studies of the school, and may be made highly useful in 
imparting a correct elementary knowledge of the comparative lengths 
of different portions of time, from a second to a century, and so of the 
chronology of the human race. 

The measure of an inch, foot, yard, and rod, marked off on the edge 
of the blackboard, will give a correct and visible standard of distance, 
to which dl sutements, or references in the lessons can be brought 
to the test. 

The cardinal points accurately ascertained by the compass, paint- 
ed on the ceiling, or on the teacher's platform, and associated by fre- 
ouent references of the teacher, with the parts of the heavens in winch 
the Sim rises and sets, will be of incalculable service in the study of 
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goognphy. In this connectioa, and as introdttctory to drawing; 
plana of the school-house, playground, village-green, district, town, 
and county, will lead children to an accurate conception of statea, 
continents, the earth, and the system of which it forms a part. The 
ideas connected with the subjects last named, cannot be properly un- 
derstood without a globe, tellurium, orrery and similar apparatus. 

Counters, or flat pieces of wood about an ioch long and half an inch 
wide, a numeral frame, real measures of every kind, linear, superfi- 
cial, solid and liquid, weights, models and diagrams of the geometri- 
cal forms, and solids, — articles which the pupil can touch, see, exam- 
ine, experiment with, copy on the slate or blackboard, will prove 
invaluable helps in teaching children to form correct elementary ideas 
of number, size, distance, form, and measurement 

The study of geography and history can be made far more useful 
and interesting by pictures representing the great curiosities of nature 
and art, views of cities, and other places memorable for great events, 
the manners, dress, edifices, ruins <&c., peculiar to each country. 
One set of plates, could answer very woU for all the schools of a so- 
ciety or town, and pass in succession through the several districts. 

For the study of the natural sciences, and there is no study which 
can be made more useful or delightful in the hands of a judicious 
teacher, cheap collections of minerals, and specimens or drawings of 
plants and animals, would not only be useful but necessary. In this 
department the children could collect their own cabinets, and an intez^ 
change of specimens between the difierent districts and towns be ef- 
fected. Some of the hot days of summer had better be spent in the 
fields, or the woods in search of the beautiful things which God has 
scattered over the earth and through it, with a teacher, who has 
a taste for natural science, than in the hot, unshaded school-house of 
many districts. 

The Magic Lantern in almost way of its improved forms, and espe- 
cially in Carpenter's, is accompanied with diagrams to illustrate as- 
tronomy, natural history, cities, landscapes^ costumes, dtc, which 
bring the objects and truths represented so vividly before the young, 
that they never can forget them. 

The inefficiency of school education of every name^ is mainly ow- 
ing to the want of such cheap and simple aids as have been briefly 
alluded to above, and of methods of instruction based upon^ and 
adapted to them, begun early and continued throughout the whole 
course. Hence much of the knowledge of early life is forgotten, and 
more of it lies in dead, useless, unassimiiated masses, in the memory. 
It does not originate, or mould, or color the meditations of the closet, 
and is not felt in the labor of the field, the workshop, or any of the 
departments of practical life. The knowledge then found availa- 
ble is the result of self-education, the education attained afler leaving 
school by observation, experience and reading. Under any opportu- 
nities of school education, this self-education must be the main re- 
liance, and the great object of all regular school arrangements should 
be to wake up the spirit, and begin the work of self-culture as eariy 
and widely as possible. 
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10. LiBRART. 



Thx Bchool-honfle is the appropriate depository of the district Ubrsr 
ry* and a Hbrary of well selected books, open to the teacher, children, 
and adults generally of the district, for reference and reading, gives 
completeness to the permanent means of school and self-education, 
which can be embraced in the arrangement of a school-house. 

The teacher should be able to extend his own acquaintance with 
the studies pursued, and to illustrate and explain any name, date, event, 
terms of art or science, or other allusion or question which might 
occur in the regular lesson, or which the natural curiosity of children, 
if encouraged, would suggest. Above all should he be furnished 
with |he best books which have been published on education, and es- 
pecially with that class which have special reference to the duties 
and labors of the school-room, and have been prepared by experienced 
and, successful teachers. 

Children, even the youngest, should be provided with such books, 
adapted to their age and capacity, as will invest their studies with new 
interest, help them to observe and understand what they see and hear 
by the road side, in the field and in their daily conversations, and form 
a high standard to aim at in manners, morals and intellectual attain- 
■lenta. Many an idle hour would thus be redeemed, and the process 
of self-culture be commenced, which would go on long after their 
school-life was ended. 

The farmer, mechanic, manufacturer, and in fine, all the inhabit- 
ants of a district, of both sexes, and in every condition and empby- 
ment of life, should have books which will shed light and dignity on 
their several vocations, help them better to understand the history and 
condition of the world, and country in which they live, their own 
nature, and their relations and duties to society, themselves and their 
Creator. All that is wanted to fill the community with diligent and 
profitable readers among all classes, is to gratify the natural curios- 
iiy of every child " to know," to convert that curiosity into a well 
reguhited taste, and confirm that taste into a habit, by easy access to 
a library of sppropriate books. 

Without such books the instruction of the school-room does not be- 
come practically useful, and the art of printing is not made available 
to the poor as well as the rich. The rich can always command more 
or less of the valuable works which the teeming press of the day is 
throwing off, but the poor must depend for their reading, on such 
books as public libraries, easily accessible, or the benevolence of more 
ikvored individuals, may supply. 

Wherever such libraries have existed, especially in connection 
with the advantages of superior schools, and an educated ministry, 
they have called forth talent and virtue, which would otherwise have 
been buried in poverty and ignorance, to elevate, bless, and purify so- 
ciety. The establishment of a library in every school-house, will 
Inring the mighty instrument of good books to act more directly and 
more broadly on the entire population of a state, than it has ever yet 
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done, for it will open tlie fountains of knowledge witbont raonej, and 
without price, to the humble and the elevated, the poor and the rich. 

ll. Yard and External Arrangemsnts. 

Tike external arrangement of a school-house, as connected with its 
attractiveness and convenience, and the health, manners, morals, lore 
of study and proficiency of the pupils, must not be overlooked. 

The building should not only be located on a dry, healthy and plea* 
sant she, but be surrounded by a yard, of never less than half an acre, 
protected by a neat and substantial inclosnre. This yard should be 
large enough in front, for all to occupy in common for recreation and 
sport, and planted with oaks, elms, maples, and other shady trees, 
tastefully' arranged in groups, and around the sides. In the rear of the 
building, it should be divided by a high, and close fence, and one por- 
tion, appropriately fitted up, should be assigned exclusively for th» 
use of the boys, and the other, for the girls. Over this entire arrange- 
ment, the most perfect neatness, seclusion, order and propriety should 
be enforced, and every thing calculated to defile the mind, or wound 
the delicacy or the modesty of the most sensitive, should receive at- 
tention in private, and be made a matter of parental advice and 
co-operation. 

In cities and populous districts, particular attention should be paii 
to the playground, as connected with the physical education of chil- 
dren. In the best conducted schools, the playground is now regard- 
ed as the uncovered school-room, where the real dispositions, and habits 
of the pupils are more palpably developed, and can be more wisely 
trained, than under the restraint of an ordinary school-room. These 
grounds are provided with circular swings, and are large enough for 
various athletic games. To protect the children in their sports in 
inclement weather, in some places, the school-house is buih on piers; 
in others, the basement story is properly fitted up, and thrown open 
as a playground ; and in others, the wood, or coal shed is buih 
large for that purpose. Under any circumstances the school-room 
should not be used for any other, than purposes of study and convert 
sation. 

An appropriate place for fuel should be provided, which, it may 
be well to remark, should be supplied of the right quality, in proper 
quantity, in due season, and in the right condition for being used. 

Every school-house should have its own well, with suitable arrange- 
tuents for drink, and fbr the cleanliness of the pupils. 

A bell is always found an essential help in securing punctual at« 
tendance^ and determining when the time of recess begins and ends. 
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UL PLAJia or SGH00I».H0U8fi8b . 

In determining the details of <56n«tnietioii and arrangement for a 
school-house, due regard must, of course, be had to the varying cir- 
cUflMtaftces of coimtry and city, of a large atnd a small nmnbar of 
scholars, of schools of different grades, and of different systems of 
inMnction. 

1. In by far the largest number of country districts as they am 
now situated, there will be but one school-room, with a smaller room 
for recitations and other purposes needed. This must be arraoged 
and fitted up for scholars of all ages, for the varying circumstances of 
a summer and of a winter school, and for other purposes, religious 
and secular, than those of a school, and in every particular of con- 
struction and arrangement, the closest economy of material and labor 
must be studied. A union of two or more districts for the purpose of 
maintaining in each a school for the younger children, and in th» 
center of the associated districts a school for the older children of all^ 
or, what would be better, a consolidation of two or more districts into 
•B6, for these and all other school purposes, would do away with the 
almost insuperable difficulties which now exist in country districts, 
in the way of comfortable and attractive school-houses, as well as of 
thoroughly governed and instructed schools. 

2. In snuJl villages, or populous country districts, at least two 
school-rooms should be provided, and as there will be other places for 
pnblic meetings of various kinds, each room should be appropriated 
and fitted up exclusively for the use of the younger or the older 
pupik. It is better, on many accounts, to have two schools on the 
same floor, than one above the other. 

3. In large villages and cities, a better classification of the schools 
ean be adopted, and, of course, more completeness can be given to 
the construction and arrangement of the buildings and rooms appro- 
priated to each grade of schools. This classification should embrace 
at least three grades — viz. Primary, with an infant department ; Sec- 
ondary, or Grammar ; Superior, or High Schools. In manufacturing 
villages, and in certain sections of hi^ge cities, regularly organized 
Infant Schools should be established and devoted mainly to the cul^ 
tore of the morals, manners, language and health of very young 
children. 

4. The arrangement as to supervision, instruction and recitationsj 
must have reference to the size of the school ; the number of teachers 
and assistants ; the general organization of the school, whether in 
one room for study, and separate class rooms for recitatioa, or the 
several classes in distinct rooms under appropriate teachers, each 
teacher having specified studies ; and the method of instruction pur- 
sued, whetiier the mutual, simultaneous, or mixed. 

Since the year 1830, and especially since 1836, much ingenuity 
kas been expended by practical teachers and architects, in devising 
and perfectiidg plans of school-houses, with all the details of ooa^ 
atruction and fixtures, modified to suit the varied circumstances eno* 
merated above, specimens of which* with explanations and descri|Np 
tionsy will be here given. 
8 
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* 1. Plans of Sohool-hoosbs rbookkendbd bt peactical 
Tbachers anj> Epucatoes. 

PliAir, te. RBOOMMBirDBD BT Dr. AlCOTT, AHD BT THB AmbBXCAIT IxBTI- 
TUTB OF ImBTRUOTION. 

In 1830 the Americaii Institate of Instniction offered a premium for the 
beet Essay *' On the Construction of School-liouseMy^ which was awarded in 
Auff. 1831, to Dr. William A. Alcott, of Hartford. The Prize Essay* was 
published in the proceedings of the Institute of the same ^ear, together with 
a *' Plan for a ViUage School-house ^^^ deyised by a Committee of the Diree- 
tors of the Institute. 

The plan of the school-room recommended by Dr. Alcottt although less 
copiplete in some of its details, is substantially the same as that recommended 
by Mr. Mann, and can be easily understood by reference to the cut of the 
latter on the opposite page. The room, to accommodate 56 pupils each, with 
a separate seat and desk, and from 8 to 16 small children with seats for two« 
should be 40 ft. long by 30 wide. The teacher's platform occupies the north 
end of the room, towards which all the scholars face when in their seats. 
Each scholar is provided with a seat and desk, (each 2 ft. by 14 inches,) the 
front of one desk constituting the back of the seat beyond. The top of the 
desk is level, with a box and lid for books, &c. The aisles on each side of the 
room, are 3 feet wide, and those between each range of seats and desk is 18 
inches. A place for recitation 8 feet wide extends across the whole width of 
the room, in the rear, with movable blackboards. The room can be warmed 
by stove, placed as in the cut referred to, or by air heated by furnace or stove 
in the basement. The room is ventilated by openings in the ceiling. A 
thermometer, library, ranseum, &e., are to be nimished. 

In the '^ Flan for a village School-house,''^ the school-room is 48 ft. long by 
35 wide, to accommodate eighty scholars with separate seats. The details 
of the arrangements are nearly the same as were at that date recommended 
for schools on the Lancasterian plan, and as are now recommended by tho 
British and Foreign School Society— except that the floor of the room is 
level, and the seats are provided with backs. In the explanations accompanv- 
ing the plan, the Directors recommend, that in villages and populous neigh- 
borhooas, the children be classified according to age and attamment into a 
series of schools, and that appropriate rooms for each school be provided. 

Plan bbcommbndbd bt Horacb Maitb. 

In 1838, Mr. Mann submitted a Report on School-houses, supplementary to 
his " First Annual Report as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Efdn- 
cation,** which discusses the whole subject of school architecture with great 
foloess and ability. This document may be found entire in the Massachu- 
setts Common School Journal, Vol 1., and nearly so, in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, Vol. 1., and the New York District School Journal, 
Vol. 3. It fixed public attention on the defects of these edifices, and has led 
to extensive improvement all over that Commonwealth. During the five 
years immediately following its publication, over $516,000 were expended in 
the construction of 405 new houses, including land, fixtures, &c., and over 
f 118,000, in the substantial repairs of 429 more. The larger portion of the 
first sum has been expended in the cities and large villages in the eastern part 
of the state, where may now be seen specimens of the best school-houses, and 
the best schools, in our country. The following plan embodies sobataa- 
tially the views submitted by Mr. Mann, in his I&port. 

* This Essay of Dr. Alcott was the pioneer pabltcation on this subject, tt was fel- 
S#«red in 1633 by a ** Report on Schod-houaea'* pi«|Mj<ed by the Rer. G. B. Peny, and 
publjahed by the Essex Countv Teacher's Association. This last is a searching and 
vigorous exuosition of the evils resulting from the defective construction, ud arrange- 
ments of toiiool-houses, SB they were at that date aiiiiost univefsally found. 
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A. Represents the teacher's desk. B B. Teacher's platform, from 1 to 2 (V. in heicht. 
C. Step for ascending the platform. L L. Cases for books, apparatus, cabinet, etc. 
H. Papils' single desks, 2 (t by 18 inches. M. Pupils' seat, 1 ft. by 20 inches. /. Aial«t, 
I ft. 6 inches in width. D. Piace for stove, if one be used. E. Room for recitation, (at 
retiring in case of sudden indisposition, for intenriew with parents, when necsssanr, ^. 
It maj also be used for the library, &c. F F F F F. Voon into the boys' and girls* 
entries — from the entries into the schooUroom, and from the school-room into the recita* 
tion room. O O O O, Windows. The windows oa the sides are not lettered. 

For section of seat and desk constructed after Mr. Mann's 
plan, see p. 47. To avoid the necessity of fitting Up the 
same schooUroom for old and young, and the inefficiency of 
such country schools as we now have, Mr. Mann proposed 
in this Report a union, for insunce of four /districts w^hich 
did not cover more than four miles square, and the erection 
of four primary school-houses, (a a a a) for the younger chil- 
dren of eaeh dintriet, to be taufbt by female teachers, and 
one central or high school, (A) for the dder children of the 
iitnr districts, taught by a well qualified male teacher. This 
plan is rseommended for its wise use of the means of the 
aistricts, and the efficiency of the instruction given. 
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Plans, &e., ebcommbhdbd bt Gborob B. Embbbor. 

The ^ School and Schoolmaster/'* contains a yery valoaUe chapter on 
sehool-^Mtnes, hj Mr. Emerson, the President of the Amenesn kislilute of 
Instmotion, ilhistrated by drawings, which, with the permission of the anthois 
and pi:d>li8hers are introduced here. The whole chapt^» ^ ^^ production 
of one of the most eminent teachers and writers on education of the a^ 
should be studied by every one who would become thoroughly aoquainted with 
the su^ect. Most of his valuable suggestions are subjoined. 

Situation, — So much do the future health, vigor, taste, and moral principles 
of the Dupil depend upon the position, arrangement, and construction of the 
school-nouse, that everything about it is important. When the most desira- 
ble situation can be s^cted, and the laws of he^th and the dictates of taste 
may be consulted, it should be placed on firm ground, on the southern declivi- 
tv of a gently sloping hill, open to the southwest, from which quarter comes 
the pleasaotest wmds in summer, and protected on the northeast by the top of 
the hill or by a thick wood. From the road it should be remote enough to 
escape the noise, and dost, and danger, and yet near enough to be easily 
accessible by a path or walk, always dry. Ammt it should be ample spacer 
a part open for a play-ground, a part to be laid out in plots for flowers and 
shrubs, with windinc alleys for walks. Damp places, in the vicinity of stag- 
nant pools or unwholesome marshes, and bleak hilltops or dusty plains, shouUi 
be carefully avoided. Tall trees should partially shade the grounds, not in 
stiff rows or heavy clumps, but scattered irregularly as if by the hand of Na- 
ture. Our native forests present such a choice of beautiful trees, tlyit the 
grounds must be very extensive to afford room for even a single fine sneei- 
men of each ; yet this should, if possible, be done, for children ought early to 
become familiar with the names, appearance, and properties of these noUest 
of inanimate thin|». The border of a natural wood may often be chosen for 
the site of a school ; but if it is to be thinned out, or if trees are to be planted, 
and, from limited space, a selection is to be made, the kingly, mafnifieent 
oaks, the stately hiclcories, the spreading beech for its deep mass of shade, 
the maples for their rich and abundant foliage, the majestic elm, the useful 
ash, the soft and graceful birches, and the towering, columnar sycamore, 
claim precedence. Next may come the picturesque locusts, with their hang- 
ing, fragrant flowers ; the tulip-tree ; the hemlock, best of evergreens ; the 
celt is, or sweet gum ; the nyssa, or tupelo, with horizontal branches and pol- 
ished leaves ; the walnut and butternut, the native poplar, and the aspen. 

Of extremely beautiful American shrubs, the number is so great that I have 
no ro(«n for a list. What place intended to form the taste of the young, 
should be without the kalmias, rhododendrons, cornels, roses, viburnums, 
magnolias, clethras, honeysuckles, and spiraeas 1 And whoever goes into the 
woods to gather these, will find a multitude of others which he will hardly 
consent to leave behind. The hilltop should be nlanted with evergreens, 
forming, at all seasons, a barrier against the winds from the north and east. 

Of the flower plots, little need be said. They must be left to the taste of 
the teacher, and of cultivated persons in the district. I can only reecnnmend 
o«r wild American jrfants, and again remind the reader, that there is hardly a 

« Th« ** School and SchoolmaMta'^^ a Manual for the use of Teachers, Empkyen, 
Trustees, Inspectors, ftc, dec, of Common Schools. Part I. By Alonzo Potter, D. D. 
Part n. By George B. Emerson, pp. bSH, Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street, New 
YoriL Price, fl. "^ 

This excellent treatise, the most valuiible contribution yet made to tbi edaostioiial li(- 
ersture of our eounUy, wm prepa4:ed and published originally at the expense of Jamea 
Waiisworth, ESsQ., of Geneseo, N. Y., in 1842. By him a copy was presented to «aok of 
the 11,000 school districts of that stale. Fotlowing this noble example, the Hon. Martin 
Bifomier, the present mayor of the ci^ of Boston, eauaed to be printed, at hia expense, 
•tt^ a number of copies as would supply one copy each to all the school diatricta, tad 
onscopy each to all the boarda of school coflunittee men, in Measachusetta. 

The work should be scattered broadoaat through every state in the Union. la laifs 
siqeis, or lor ^tuitoua djstribation, it can Iw had of the publiaheis at a TSiy bw rsts. 
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f town ia Kew York or New EngUad, from whose woods and moiA- 
OWB aliaadred kinds of flowers might not be transplanted, of beauty enough 
to form the chief ornament of a German or Enshsh garden, which are now 
neglected only because they are common and wild. Garden flowers need not 
be excluded ; and if either these or the former are cultivated, the great ob- 
ject, to present something to refine and inform the taste, will be, in some de- 
gree, accomplished. 

If proper inclosed olay-grounds are provided, the master may often be ipes- 
ent at the sports, ana tnos become acquainted with the character, of his pu- 
pils. If children are compelled to resort to the highway for their amusements, 
we ought not to wonder that they should be contaminated by the vices, brawl- 
ings, and profanities, which belong to frequenters of highways. 

Size.-^The room should be sumciently large to allow every pupil. 1. to sit 
comfortably at his desk ; 9. to leave it without disturbina any one else ; 3. to 
. see explanations on his lessons, and to recite without being incommoded or 
incommoding others ; 4. to breathe a wholesome atmosphere. 

If the first three objects are fuHy provided for, the spauoe on the floor will be 
sufficient. But to secure the advantage of an adequate supply of air, the room 
must be not less than 10, and, if possible, 12 or 14, feet high. 

Arrangement.-^FoT the accommodation of 56 scholars, so as to give ample 
room for moving, for recitations, and for air, the dimensions of the house 
should be 38 feet bv 35, and 10 feet in height within. This will allow an en- 
try of 14 feet by 7^, lighted by a window, to be furnished with wooden pegs 
for the accommodation of clothes ; a wood-room, 10 feet by 7|, to serve also 
as an entrv for ^irls at recess, or as a recitation room ; a space behind the 
desks 8 feet wide, for fireplace, passage, and recitations, with permanent 
seats against the wall 10 or 11 inches wide ; a platform, 7 feet wide, for the 
teacher, with the library, blackboards, fflobes, and other apparatus for teach- 
ing ; the remaining space to be occupied by the desks and seats of the schol* 
ars. For every additional 8 scholars the room may be lengthened Hk feet. 
The desks and seats for scholars should be of different dimensions. A desk 
for two may be 3? or 4 feet long. If the younger children are placed nearest 
the master*s desk, the desks in the front range may be 13 inches wide, the 
two next 14, the two next 15, and the two most remote 16, with the height, 
respectively, of 24, 25, 26, and 27 inches. The seats should vary in Uke 
manner. Those in the front range should be 10 inches wide,^n the two next 
104, in the two next 11, in the two last 11^ or 12 ; and 13J, 14, 15, and 10 
inches, respectively, hieh. All edges and corners are to be carefully rounded. 

It is very desira3)]e that the north end of the school-house be occupied by 
the master s desk ; that this end be a dead wall ; that the front be towards 
the south ; and that the desks be so placed that the pupils, as they sit at them, 
shall look towards the north. The advantages of this arrangement are, 1. 
that the scholars will obtain more correct ideas upon the elements of geo- 
graphy, as all maps suppose the reader to be looking northward ; 2. the 
north wall, having no windows, will exclude the severest cold of winter: 
3. the scholars will, in this case, look towards a dead wall, and thus avoid 
the great evU effacing a glare of light ; or, if a window or two be allowed in 
the north wall, the light coming from that quarter is less vivid, and, therefore, 
less dangerous, than that which comes from any other ; 4. the door, being 
on the south, will open towards the winds which prevail in summer, and /rom 
the cold winds of winter. 

If, from necessity, the house must front northward, the master^s desk 
should be still in the north end of the room, and the scholars, when seated, 
look in that direction. 

The end of the room occupied by the master should be fitted with shelves 
for a library and for philosophical apparatus and collections of natural curios- 
ities, such as rocks, minerals, plants, and shells, for slobes and for blank- 
boards. The books, apparatus, and collections should be concealed and prO' 
teeted by doors, which may be made perfeotW plain and without panels, so as 
to be painted black and serve as blackboards. They may be conveniently 
divided l^ pilaaters into three portions, the middle one for books, the othera 
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fbf ftpparahis and collections. Oil ono of the pilasters may be the dock ; en 
the other a barometer and thermometer; on shelves in the comers, llie 
S^obcs, and over the library in the center, the study card. One of the pQas- 
ters may form part of the ventilating tube. The master's platform may be 
raised eight inches. For all these purposes, the space in front of the ranges 
of scholars' desks, should be not less 
than seven or eiffht feet wide ; ten 
or twelve Woula be much better. 
The sides and front of this space 
ehould be furnished with seats ten 
or eleven inches wide, for recitation. 
By means of a large movable black- 
^oard> this space may be, in case of 
need, converted into two^ so that 
two classes may recite at a tlme^ 
In a school intended to accommo- 
date more than 64 pupils, there 
T>ught also to be a space for recita- 
tion in the south end of the room, 
separable by movable blackboards 
into two. 

The entry should be lighted by a 
\trindoW) and be furnished with 
Hvooden or iron pins for the accom- 
modation ot hats, bonnets, and 
cloaks; and there should be a wood- 
closet large enough to contain two 
or three cords of wood, which may, 
if it is preferred, be used as a recita- 
tion room. 

By making the ceiling of the entry and wood-closet only seven feet highft 
two commodious rooms for recitation may be formed above them, lighted 
from the window over the front door, and accessible by stairs from within the 
Bchool-room. 

Warming.— In a suitable position, 
pointed out in the plates, near the door, 
let a common brick fireplace be built. Let 
this be inclosed, on the back and on each 
side, b^ a casing of brick^ leaving, be-^ 
tween the fireplace and the casing, a space 
of four or five inches, which will be heat- 
ed through the back and jambs. Into this 
space let the air be admitted from beneath 
by a box 24 inches wide and 6 or 8 deep, 
leading from the external atmosphere by 
an opening beneath the front door, or at 
some other convenient place. The brick 
casing should be continued up as high as 
six or eight inches above the top of the 
fireplace, where it may open into the room 
by lateral orifices, to be commanded by 
iron doors, through which the heated nxt 
will enter the room. If these are lower, 
part of the warm air wiU find its way into 
the fireplace. The brick chimney should 
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A. HonKmtel Motion. B. l»erpendicular section, e. Brick walls, 4 inches thick. 
d Air space between the walls, e. Solid fronta of masoniy. /. Air box for supply of fi«sii 
air, extending beneath the floor to the iront door, j, Openinga on the aides of the fin- 
^ace, for the heated air to pass into the room. K Front of the fiieplace andaiMitelpiess^ 
c Iron amoke flue, 8 inches diaoMter> >. <Spsce between the fiieplsce «b4 wsU. k. 8s^ 
titUNd w^L I. Floor. 
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riM at least two or three feet above the hollow back, and may be aonnoaated 
by a flat iron, soap-stone, or brick top, with an opening for a smoke-pipe, 
which may be thence eondneted to any part of the room. The smoke-pipe 
should rise a foot, then pass to one side, and then over a passase, to the oppo- 
site extremity of the room, where it should ascend pernendicuTarly, and issue 
above the roof. The fireplace should be provided with iron doors, by which 
it may be completely closed. 

The advantages of this double fireplace are, 1. the fire, being made against 
brick, imparts to the air of the apartment none of the deleterious qualities 
which are produced by a common iron stove, but gives the pleasant heat of an 
open fireplace ; 2. none of the heat of the fuel wfll be lost, as the smoke-pipe 
may be extended fiur enough to communicate nearly all the heat contained m 
the smoke ; 3. the current of air heated within the hollow back, and constant- 
ly pouring into the room, will diffuse an equable heat throughout every part ; 
4. the pressure of the air of the room will be constantly outward, little cold 
will enter by cracks and windows, and the fireplace wiU have no tendencv to 
smoke ; 6. by means of the iron doors, the fire may be completely controUed, 
increased or diminished at pleasure, with the advantages of an air-tight stove. 
For that purpose, tiiere must be a valve or slide near the bottom of one of the 
doors. 

If, instead of this fireplace, a common stove be adopted, it should be placed 
above the air-passage, which may be commanded by a valve or register in the 
floor, so as to admit or exclude air. 

Ventilation. — A room warmed by such a fireplace as that just described, 
may be easily ventilated. If a current of air is constantly pouring in, a cur- 
rent of the same size will rush out wherever it can find an outlet, and with it 
will carry the impurities wherewith the air of an occupied room is always 
charged. For the &:st part of the morning, the open fireplace may suffice. 
But this, though a very efifectual, is not an economical ventilator ; and when 
the issue through this is closed, 



some other must be provided. The 
most efifective ventilator for throw- 
ing out foul air, is one opening into 
a tube which incloses the smoke- 
flue at the point where it passes 
through the roof. Warm air natu- 
rally rises. If a portion of the 
smoke-flue be inclosed by a tin tube, 
it will warm the air within this tube, 
and give it a tendency to rise. If, 
Chen, a wooden tube, opening near 
the floor, be made to communicate, 
by iu upper extremity, with the tin 
tabe, an upward current will take 
flace in it, which will always act 
whenever the emoke-fiue i» warm. 

It is better, but not absolutely es- 
sential, that the opening into the 
wooden tube be near the floor. The 
oazbonifi acid thrown out by the 




tiealtSfttCtes 
Vcntiltting Appuatoi . 

_ A. Air box, 1 foot gquMie, or 24 inches by 6^ 

kngs rises, with the warm breath, porerodby th« pfluter, and opening tt the torn, 
uidthA nRTmmnhXm mattAr frnm thtk ^^ ^^ *'**® ^^ "^ pileiter. B. Round uon tube 
2i« »1S t?.Iw^?,^T!iiii£S !5. 1** ««»>« « dUiirter. being a oontinnetion of 
™"^_^?^ A^® ?.¥"' "^**'*& ^"^ the air box, through th^ center of which j 



Or, te the top of the room. There c7 The"^kilS^, 8 i^hZ'bl'£^^^ D. 
I soon cool, and smk towards Caps to keep out the imin. 
the floor ; and both carbonic air and 

the vapor bearing the perspirable matter are pretty rapidly and equaUy dif- 
fiised through every part of toe room. 

Seats and De#£r.~Instead of a seat and desk for esch pupil. Mr. Emer- 
son recommends that two seats should be contiguous. In his drawings, the 
desk is perfectly level like a table, and the back to the seat is perpendicular. 
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DiEntnaesdoor. E. Entiy. F. Firaphee. C. Woodelowt. T. TeadMi't pbl> 
fcnn. a. Appuatus ahelrM. f. Air tube beneath the flixtr. d. Ooon. g. Globe*. L Li- 
knijrebeliree. m. Maeter's table and wet. p. Paaaagea. r. Recitation aeata. «. Sehol- 
aia' deaks and aeati. r: Stain to recitation room* in the auic. «. Ventilator, w. Wis- 
dom, b. Morable blackboard, a «. Air apace behind the fireplace. 
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Plahs, &«., OF A9 Octagonal Sckool-houm. 
Punushtdf&r the ** School and School^masterj" by Messrs, Town and Dams. 




Fig. L 

This desini for a school-houM intends to ezkibit a model of fitness and close 
economy. The principles of fitness are, 1. Ample dimensions^ with very 
nearly Ihe least possible length of wall for its inclosure, the roof bein^ eon- 
crtmeted without tie beams, the upper and lower ends of the rafters being held 
by the wall plates and frame at the foot of the lantern. The ceiling may 
show the timber- work of the roof, or it may be plastered. 2. Light, a uniform 
temperature, and a free ventilation, secured by a lantern liffht, thus avoiding 
lateral windows (except for air in summer,) and gaining wall-room for black- 
boards, maps, models, and illustrations. Side windows are shown in the 
▼iew, and may be made an addition bv those who df »ubt the efficiency of the 
lantern light. (The lantern is not only best for light, but it is essential for a 
free ventilation.) With such a light, admitted equally to all the desks, there 
will be no inconvenience from shadows. The attention of the scholars vrill 
■ot be distracted by occurrences or objects out of doors. There will be less 
expense for broken glass, as the sashes will be removed from ordinary acci- 
dents. The room, according to this plan, is heated by a fire in the center, 
e'ltber in a stove or grate, with a pipe going directly through the roof of the 
Jaatem, and finishing outside in a sheet-iron vase, or other appropriate cap. 
The pipe can be tastefully fashioned, with a hot-air chamber near the floor, so 
as to afford a large radiating surface before the heat is allowed to escape. 



This will secure a uniform temperature in every part of the room, at the i 
time that the inconvenience from a pipe passing directly over ^e heads of 
children, is avoided. The octagonal shape will sdmit ot any number of seats 
and desks, (according to the siae of the room,) arranged parallel with the sides, 
constructed as described in specification, or on such principles as may be pre- 
ferred. The master^s seat may be in the center of the room, and the seats be 
so constructed that thtf scholars may sit with their backs to the center, by 
which their attention will not be diverted by facing other scholars on the op- 
posite side, and yet so that at times they may all face the master, and the 
whole school be formed into ono class. The lobby next to the front door is 
made large, (8 by 30) so that it may serve for a recitation-room. This lobby 
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is to fiokh eufht feet hiffh, 
the inside wafl to show like 
a screen, not rising to the 
roof, and the space above 
be open to the school- 
room, and used to put 
away or station school ap- 
paratus. This screen-hke 
waU may be hung with 
hats and: clothes, or the 
triangular space next the i 
window may be inclosed - 
for this purpose. The 
face of the octagon oppo- 1| 
site to the porch, has a ^ 
wood-house attached to it, 
serving as a sheltered way 
to a double privy beyond. 
This woodhouse is open 
on two sides, to admit of 
a cross draught of air, 
preventing the possibility 
of a nuisance. Other 
wing-rooms (A A) may bo 




Fig. 2. 



attached to the remaining sides of the octagon, if additional conveniences for 
closets, library, or recitation-rooms be desired. 

The mode here suggested, of a lantern in the center of the roof for lighting 
all common school-houses, is so great a change from common usage in oar 
country, that it requires full and clear exolanations for its execution, and plain 
and satisfactory reasons for its general aaoption,and of its great excellence in 
preference to the common mode. They are as follows, viz. : 

1. A ^^light is well known to be far better and stronger than Hght from 
the sides of the building in cloudy weather, and in morning and evening. The 
difference is of the greatest importance. In short days (the most used for 
schools) it is still more so. 

2. The light is far better for all kinds of study than side light, from its quiet 
uniformity and equal distribution. 

3. For smaller houses, the lantern may be square, a simple form easUy 
constructed. The sides, whether square or octagonal, should incline like the 
drawing, but not so much as to allow water condensed on its inside to drop 
off, but run down on the inside to the bottom, which should be so ibrmed as 
to conduct it out by a small aperture at each bottom pane of glass. 

4. The glass required to light a school-room eoually well with side lights 
would be double what would be required here, and the hintem would be se- 
cure from conunon accidents, by which a great part of the glass is every year 
broken. 

5. The strong propensity which scholars have to look out by a side win- 
dow would be mostly prevented, as the shutters to side apertures would only 
be opened, when the warm weather would require it for air, but never in cool 
weather, and therefore no jglass would be used. The shutters being made 
yery tight, by calking, in winter, would make the school-room much warmer 
than has been common ; and, being so well ventilated, and so high in the cen- 
ter, it would be more healthy. 

6. The stove, furnace, or open grate, being in the center of the room, ha» 
great adyantages, from diffusing the heat to all parts, and equally to all the 
scholara ; it also admits the pipe to go perpendicularly up, without any incon- 
yenience, and it greatly facilitates the ventilation, and the retention or escape 
of heat, by means of the sliding cap above. 

Construction. — Foundation of hard stone, laid with mor- 
tar; the superstructure framed and covered with 1| plank. 
toQgued, grooved, and put on vertically, with a fillet, chaiufered 
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11 th6 edgety over the joint, m heie shown. la oor view, a rutllo 
ohaneter is given to the design by covering the sides with' slabs ; the curved 
vide out, tongued and greovra, without a fillet over the joint ; or formed of 
lo^ placed vertically, and lathed and plastered on the inside. The sides di- 
mmish slightly upward. A rustic porch is also shown, the colunms of cedar 
boles, with vines trained upon them. The door is battened, with braces upon 
the outside, curved as shown^ with a strip around the edge. It is four reel 
wide, seven high, in two folds, one half to be used in inclement weather. 
The cornice projects two feet six inches, better to defend the boarding ; and 
may show the ends of the rafters. Roof covered with tin, slate or shingles. 
Dripping eaves are intended, without gutters. The roof of an octagonal 
building of ordinary dimensions may with ease and perfect safety be con- 
structed without tie beams or a garret floor (which is, in all cases of school- 
houses, waste room, verv much increasing the exposure to fire, as well as 
the expense^) The wall-plates, in this case, become ties, and must be well 
secured, so as to form one connected hoop, capable of counteracting the pres- 
sure outward of the angular rafters. The sides of the roof will abut at top 
against a similar timber octagonal frame, immediately at the foot of the lan- 
tern cupola. This frame most be sufficient to resist the pressure inward of 
the roof (which is greater or less, as the roof is more or less inclined in its 
pitch,) in the same manner as the tie-plates must resist the pressure outward. 
This security is aiven in an easy and cheap manner : and may be siven en- 
tirely by the roof boarding, if it is properly nailed to the angular rafters, and 
funs horizontally round the roof. By this kind of roof, great additional height 
is giten to the room by camp'^^eiluig ; that is, by iilaning the rafters and roof- 
boards, or by lathing and plastering on a thin half-inch board ceiling, immedi- 
ately on the underside of the rafters, as may be most economicallv perform- 
ed. This extra height in the center will admit of low side-walls, from seven 
to ten feet in the clear, according to the sixe and importance of the building, 
and, at the same time, by the most simple 
principle of philosophy, conduct the heatiBd 
foul air up to the central aperture, which 
should be left open quite round the pipe of the 
stove, or open ^te standing in the center of 
the room. This aperture and cap, with the 
ventilator, is shown by the fij^re adjoining, 
which is to a scale of half an inch to a foot* 
The ventilator is drawn raised, and the dot- 
led lines show it let down upon the roof. It 
mav be of any required size, say two feet 
wide and twelve inches high, sliding up and 
down between the stovepipe and an outward 
case, forming a cap to exclnde water. This 
c^ may be pushea up or let down by a rod 
affixed to the under edge, and lying against 
die smokepipe. 

In the desicn given, the side-walls are ten 
feet high, and the lantern fifteen feet above 
the floor ; eight feet in diameter, four feet 

high. The sashes may open for additional venUlation, if required, by turning 
on lateral pivots, regulated by cords attached to the ed^ above. The 
breadth of each desk is seventeen inches, with a shelf beneath for books, and 
an opening in the back to receive a slate. The highest desks are twenty- 
aeven inches, inclined to thirty, and the front forms the bock of the seat be- 
fore it. The seat is ten to twelve inches wide, fifteen high, and each pupil is 
allowed a space of two feet, side to side. 

For the sake of ^Uriety, we have given a design in the pointed style, revised 
from a skStch by — — , an amateur in architecture. Any rectancular plan 
will suit it ; and the principles of light and ventilation dwat upon m the de- 
wriptioa of the oetagon deaign, may be adapted to this. The pzinoipal light 
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is from one faurge nrallioDed window in the rear end. The side openings ar« 
for air in summer — ^not glazed, but closed with tight shutters. The same yen* 
tilating cap is shown, and height is gained in the roof by framing with collar 
beams set up four or five feet aboye the eayes. The sides, if not of briok er 
stone, may be boarded vertically, as bef<nre described. 
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The foDowini^ plan and exi^anations are conden9ed from a valoabW i 
li for teachers in infant and primary schools, entitled *' Infant Bdncationi** 
one of Chambers* Educational Course, published at Edinborgh, in 1849* It 
is nearly similar to the plan recommended by Mr. Wilderspin in his ** Infiuit 
School System,** and his '* Education for the Young," and by Mr. Stow, in 
the " Manual on the Training System for Infant and JuvenUe Schoola.** 
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The hooBe AoM stand in a dry and airy situation, large enough to afloir 
a spacious play ground. No pains should be spared on this principal and par« 
amount department of a proper infant school. Cj*he more extenslTe the 
ground may be, the better ; but the smallest size for 300 children ought to be 
100 feet in length, hj at least 60 in breadthjj It should be wslled round, not 
so much to prevent the children from straying, as to exclude intruders upon 
them, while at play : for this purpose, a wall or close paling, not lower tnaa 
six feet high, will be found sufficient. With the exception of a flower border, 
from four to six feet broad all round, lay the whole cround, after leveling and 
draining it thoroughly, with smsll binding gravel, which must be always kept 
in repair, and well swept of loose stones. Watch the gravel, and prevent the 
children making holes in it to form pools in wet weather ; dress the flower 
border, and keep it always neat ; stock it well with flowers and shrubs, and 
make it as gay and beautiful as possible. Train on the walls cherry and other 
fruit trees and currant bushes ; (dace some ornamenta and tasteful decora- 
tions in diflferent parts of the border — as a honeysuckle bower, &c., and sepa- 
rate the dressed ground from the graveled area by a border of strawberry 
idants, which may be protected from the feet of the chUdren by a skirting ex 
wood on the outside, three inches high, and painted green, all round the 
ground. Something even approaching to eleffanpe in the dressing and decking 
of the i^ayground, will aflford a lesson which may contribute to refinement 
and comfort for life. It wUl lead not only to clean and comfortable dwellings^ 
but to a taste for decoration and beauty, which will tend mainly to expel 
coarseness, discomfort, dirt, and vice, from the economy of the humbler 
classes. 

For the excellent and safe exercise afforded by the Rotary Sufingt erect, at 
the distance of thirtv feet from each other, two posts or masts, from sixteen 
to eighteen feet high above the ground ; nine inches diameter at the foot, di- 
minishing to seven and a 
half at top ; of ffood well- 
seasoned, hard timber; 
charred with fire, about 
three feet under ground, 
fixed in sleepers, and 
bound at top with a strong 
iron hoop. In the mid- 
dle of the top of the post 
is sunk perpendicularly 
a cylindrical hole, ten 
inches deep, and two 
inches in disimeter, made 
strong by an iron ring 
two inches broad within 
the top, and by a piece of 
iron an inch thick to fill 
up the bottom, tightly 
fixed in. A strong pivot 
of iron, of diameter to 
turn easily in the socket 
described, but with as 
little lateral play as pos- 
sible, is placed vertically 
in the hole, its upper end 
standing 4 inches above 
it. On this pivot, as an 
axle, and dose to the 
top of the post, but so as 
to turn easily, is fixed a 
wheel of iron, twenty- 
four inches diameter, 
strengthened by four 
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epoket, something like a common roastinff-jack wheel) bat a Utde laifer. The 
nm should be flat, two inches broad, and half an inch thick, tn this rifta are 
six holes or eyes, in which rivet six stroiur iron hooks, made to turn mtke 
holes, to prevent the rope from twisting. To these hooks are fixed six well- 
chosen ropes, an inch diameter, and each reaching down to within two feet of 
the ground, having half-a-doxen knots, or small wooden balls» fixed with nailSf 
a foot from each other, beginning at the lower extremity^ and ascending to 
six feet from .the ground. A tin cap, like a lamp cover, is placed on the top 
of the whole machine, fixed to the prolonration or the pivot, and a little laiver 
than the wheel, to protect it from wet. To this, or to the wheel itaelf, a tew 
waggoners* bells appended, would have a cheerful effect on the ohildreuf 
The operation of this swing must, from the annexed cut, be obvious. Fonri 
or even six children, lay hmd of a rope each, as high as they can reach, andt 
startinff at the same instant, run a few atens in the circle, then sus|>eiid them- 
selves Dy their hands, drop their feet and run again when fresh impulse is 
wanted ; acain swins round, and so on. A child of three or four years oldt 
will often fly several times round the circle without touching the ground. 
There is not a muscle in the body which is not thus exercised ; and to render 
the exercise equal to both halves of the body, it is important that, after sever« 
al rounds in one direction, the party should stop, change the bands, and go 
round in the opposite direction. To prevent fatigue, and to equalize the ex^ 
ercise among the pupils, the rule should be, that each six pupils should have 
thirty or forty rounds, and resign the ropes to six more, who have counted 
the rotations. 

Toys being discarded as of no use. or real jdeasure, the onlv fidtfthmg of 
the playground consists of bricks for building, made of wood, four inches by 
two and one and a^half. Some hundreds of these, very equally made, should 
be kept in a large box in a corner of the ground, as the quieter children delight 
to buud houses and castles with them ; the condition, however, alwavs to boi 
that they shall correctly and conscientiously replace in the box the rail com* 
plement or taU of bricks they take out ; in which mle, toO) there is more than 
one lesson. 

In a comer of the plavgronnd, concealed by shrubbery, are two water doe* 
ets for the children, with six or eight seats in each ; that for the boys is sepa- 
rate from, and entered by, a different passage from that for the giris. Sup- 
ply the closets well with water, which, from a cistern at the upper end, shall 
run along with a slope nnder all the seats, into a sewer, or a pit m the ground. 
See that the closets are in no way misused, or abused. The eye of the teach" 
er and mistress should ofVen be here, for the sake both of cleanliness and 
delicaoT. Mr. Wilderspin recommends the closets being built adyoining the 
small Class-room, with small apertures for the teacher's eye in the class-room 
wall, covered with a sprinff lid, and commanding the range of the place. 
There is nothing in which children, espeeially in the humbler ranks, require 
more training. 

The annexed cut 
represents an infant 
school-room, modi- 
fied in a few unim- 
Dortant particulars, 
m>m the ground plan 
recommended by 
Mr. Wilderspin in 
his '* Early Eduea- 
Hon,'" published in 
1840. The original 
plan embraces a 
dweUinff for the 

teacher's family, and two school-rooms, one for the boys and the other fbr the 
girls, each school having a gallery, class-room, and playground. The school* 
room is about 60 feet long by 38 wide, and the class-rooms each 13 ft. by 10* 
D. Beaks and Seats. G. Gallery, capable of acoomfflodating 100 children. 
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3. Plans and descriptions of School-houses recently 

BRSCTBD. 

The following sehool-honsea are selected for representotion and deeerip- 
lion, not because they are superior to all others, or are unexceptionable ui 
every respect, but because the plans could be conveniently obtained, and m 
them all, the great principles of school-architecture are observed. 

Plans, Ac, or School-bovbb, Distbict No. •, Wiudsoe, Ot. 




The boildiiur stands 60 ft. from the highwav, near the center of aa ele- 
valed lot which slopes a little to the south and east. Much the larger por« 
lion of the lot is in front, affording a pleasant plav ground, while in the rear 
there is a woodshed, and other appropriate buildings, with a separate yard 
for boys and girls. The walls are or brick, and are hollow, so as to savB 
emnse in securing the antaes or pilasters, and to prevent dampnesa. 
Tm building is 33 ft. 6 inches long, dl ft. 8 inches wide, and 18 ft. 9 
inches high from the ground to the eaves, including S ft. base or under- 
pinning. 

The entries A A, one for boys and the other for girls, are in the rear of 
the building, through the woodshed, which, with the ^aid, is also divided by 
a partition. Each entry is 7 ft. 3 inches, by 9 ft. 3 mches, and is supplied 
with a scraper and mat for the feet, and shelves and hooks for outer gar- 
ments. 

The school-room is 94 ft. 5 inches long, by 10 ft. 4 inches wide, aad 15 
ft. 6 inches high in the clear, allowing an area of 473 ft. including the re- 
eess for the teacher's platform, and an allowance of 900 cubic feet of air lo 
a school of 36. 

The teacher's platform B, is 5 ft. 9 inches wide, bv 6 ft. deep, inclndiM 
* ^ ' * * gb. On it stands a taUe, the k^ of whioS 



3 ft. of recess, and inches 1 

are set into the floor, so as to le firm, and at the same time nvsvablOt. in 

^sae the platform is needed for deohmafiiQm or othor tEfrciaea qC 4f 
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1l»ekoftheteacber 10 a range ofshelves 5, already snjyptiedw&iig 

libnury of near 400 Tolnmea, and a globe, oatline maps, and other apparatoe. 
On the top of the case is a clock. A blackboard 5 ft. by 4, is suspended 
en weights, and steadied by a grooTe on each end, so as to admit or being 
raised and towered br the teacher, directly in front of the book case, and in 
full view of the whole school. At the bottom of the blackboard is a trough 
to reoeire the ohalk and the sponge, or soft cloth. 
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The passages D D, are 2 ft. wide, and extend round the room ; E £ are 
16 inches, and allow of easy access to the seats and desks on either hand. 
F is 5 ft. 3 inches, and in the center stands an open stove C, the pipe of 
•which goes into one of the flues, a. The temperature is regulated by a 
thermometer. 

Each pupil is provided with a desk G, and seat H, the front of the former^ 
constituting the back or support of the latter, which slopes 3( inches iu 16« 
The seat also inclines a little from the 
edge. The seau var]^ in height, 
from 9} inches to 17, the youngest 
children oooupjring those nearest the 
platform. The de«Es are 3 ft. long by 18 inches wide, with ashelf benefttlt 
for books, and a groove on the back side b, (Fig. 4) to receive a slate, with 
whioh each desk is fornishcd by the district. The upper surface of the 
deric, except 3 inches of the most distant portion, idopee I inch in a fbot, 
and the ed^ is in the same perpendicular line with the front of the seat. 
The level portion of the desk has a groove running along the line of the 
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TopofI>tilL 



Section of SefttsndDMk. 



opemng c, 



Tig. 4) so as to preveat pencils and pens from rolling oW, wni m 
(Fig. 8) to receive an inkstand, which is covered by a melsK 

UClNL 

The windows, I, three on the north and three on the eonth side, eostain 
each 40 panes of 8 b^ 10 glass, are hung (both upper aad lower sash) witft 
weights so as to admit of being raised or lowerM convesiently. The mm 
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ire thzed feet from the floor. Those on the south side ire prorided with ett« 
taitas and blinds. 

The proper Tentilation of the room is provided for by the lowering of the 
tipper sash, and by an opening 14 inches by 18, near the ceiling, into a floe, 
(Fi^. 2.) a, which leads into the open air. This opening can be enlargedf 
diminished, or entirely closed by a shutter controlled by a cord. 

The Mdes of the room are ceiled all round with wood as hifh as the wi 
dow sill, which, as well as the rest of the wood work of the interior, 
painted to resemble oak. 



will* 
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Taking the above elevation and plan as the basis, Mr. Dwieht, the editor of 
the New York District School Journal, recommends the following enlaive- 
ment and modification of the interior arrangements, as a good model for a dis* 
thet numbering 56 pupils. 




The building is 36 ft. lontf by d6 wide, and 10 ft. high from the ground to 
the eaves, including d ft. base. V. Main entrance. C. Outer entry. 
W. Door leading into clothes entry B. X. Door into school-room 34 ft. by 
84, and 15 ft hiA in the clear. N» Stove D. Recess for wood. Y. Door 
torecitationanalibrary room A. M. Platform for recitation. O. Teacher's 
desk. P. His seat, and R. shelves for his books, &c. S. Map of the Worldi 
and on the opposite side of teacher, a blackboard. E. Center aisle S ft. 
wide. P F. Division aisle, 18 inches, and G G side aisles, 90 inches. 
K. Desk for two pirpils, 4 ft. lon^ by IS inches wide. J. Seat for two, 19 



inches wide, and varying from 9^ inches to 16 high. H I. Seat and desk for 
one pupil. Z. Windows three on each side. L L. Ventilation and smoke 
flue. The details of construction are the same as in the preceding plan. Mr. 



Dwight d^es the following specification. 

The elevation of building 36 ft. by 26 wide, the height of posts 17 feet, itt> 
cludine sills and plates. The foundation course to be !2 feet out of, and 2 under 

ground. The foundation should be drained hj a blind drain running around on 
le outside of foundation wall at bottom, 6 m. by 6 in., filled with pounded 
stone. Size of sills, 8 by 8 in. ; posts, 8 by 8 in. ; plates, 8 by 8 in. ; stud* 
ding, 3 by 8 in, 16 inches from center, with the exception of nartitions in the 
bterior, which should be 3 by 4 in. ; there should be 3 pair or trussel or prin- 
cipal rafters for support of roof, sise of timber as follows: Tie beams 8 by 8 
in. ; principal rafters, 8 b3r 8 in. ; king posts, 7 by 8 in. ; jack braces, 6 by 7 
in. : siMll rafters^ 3 by 4 in., two feet i^art. Floor timbers, 3 by 10 in., two 
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Ibet from oenlen ; eefling tioiben, S by 6 inches, 10 xoclies from oenten ; 

purlin beams 5 bj 8 inches. The roof to be framed and secured with bolts. 

The outside or main building and roof to be close boarded with hemlock or 

piBe boards, the sides covered with half inch siding or clapboards, with a lap of 

a in. The cornice and entablature to be the same as represented in the front 
ovation, with raking cornice at each end of the building, the roof to be cot- 
ered with white pine shingles &i inches to the weather, or less than one third 
of their length. 

The floor should be of 1 1 inch plank, tongued and grooTcd. The sides of the 
room should be ceiled up as high as 3 ft. from the floor, or under side of win- 
dow sill, tooled and grooyed. There will be 6 windows, 3 on north side, and 
3 on south side, the upper and lower sash to be hung with weights and oords» 
and to be fastened with sash locks, to prevent them from being hoisted from 
the outside. There will be 4 doors, 1} inch in thickness. The windows and 
doors cased with plain face castings, with back moulding ; base to be put 
down about? inches in width, with a bead on upper edge, well secured to floor 
in rooms A and B, and in hall C, the remaining part or sides, walls, ceiling 
and partitions to be lathed and plastered, with two coats of brown and one of 
bard finish. The school-room is 24 by 34 feet ; height of ceiling in clear 
15 feet. 



The following cuts represent a modification of the Windsor plan, as prepared 




Side Elevation. 

for a Primary School in Hartford. The entries (A A) are smaller, 
teacher^s platform is at the end, so as to overlook both yards in the rear. 



The 




Ground Plan. 
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This house is calculated to accommodate at least one lumdied ehildraa, 
dirided into a lower and upper department. For the present, the basemeat 
IB not fitted up. and the upper room is arranoed fat a school of at least 
sixty pupils, or the ordinary school age, ana is recommended for eoontry 
districU of that number of children. 

The buildinff stands back 
d4 feet from the highway, 
an a dry, pleasant site, and 
at a distance from any 
other building. The lot 
includes a quarter of an 
acre, and is divided in the 
rear into two yards, one 
for the boys, and the other 
for the gins. 

It is buUt of brick, with 
some reference to the laws 
of good taste, as well as 
comifort and convenience. 
Tne wood work of the in- 
terior is painted to resem- 
ble oak. 

The exterior dimensions 
are 40 by 26 feet. The 
recess occupied by the col- 
umns is 4 by 8 feet; entry 
or lobby, (Fig. 2, A) is 8 
ft. wide ; the upper school- 
room is 30 by 25 feet, and 
14 high in the clear; the 
space in front of the desk 




Fig. 1. 



is 8 ft. 6 inches wide ; the side aisles (C C) are 3 feet wide ; the space in 
the rear (F) 4 feet wide, and the aisles between the desks (D D) each 8 
feet 7 inches ; each range of desks is 18 feet long by 4 feet wide. 

The entrance is in front into a lobby (A) one side of which (a) is appropd- 
ated to the girls and the other (b) to the boys, and each side is fitted up with 
shelves, (a a) and hooks for hats, and outer garments. Scrapers, (r r) mala, 
<t t) and a shelf (c) for pail, wash basin, towel, drinking cup. Sic, are pro- 
vided for the comfort and convenience of the chUdren, and to enable the 
teacher to enforce habits of neatness, order and propriety. 

There are three windows on the north, and three on the south side, each 
with 32 lights of 12 by 8 inch glass. These windows are inserted nearly 4 
feet from the floor, are hung (lx)th upper and lower sash) with weights, and 
provided with Venetian blinds. 

There is an opening near the floor, and another near the top of the room, 
into a flue (t) which leads into the open air. These openings can be en- 
larged, diminished, or entirely closed, at the discretion of the teacher. The 
windows ean also be conveniently lowered or raised, both at the top and the 
bottom. 

The room is warmed by a close wood stove, (S) the pipe from which is 
carried ten feet above the heads of the children into the smoke flue (A). 
The heat is regulated by a thermometer. 

There are three ranges of seats and desks, capable of accoomiodating. 
when completed, 18 scholars each. In the first range the back seat is 18 
inches high, and the desk, (the front edee) 29 inches from the floor, and the 
front seat 11 inehes, and the corresponding desk, 23 inches ; in the second, 
the teme proportion is observed, except that the whole range is 1 inch low- 
er, and the third, one inch lower than the second ; i. e. the back seat of 
the third range is 16 inches, and the corresponding desk, 27 inches, and the 
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desk SI inches from the floot. 

Each scholar is provided with 

a chair, (Fig. 3) detached 

from the desk behind, and 

fastened to the floor by an iron 

pedestal. Each range of desks 

IS divided by a partition ex* 

tending from the floor to fonr 

inches above the surface of 

the desk. This partition, to 

which the desks are attached, 

gives great firmness to each, 

and at the same time separates 

the scholars from each other, 

and economizes room. Each 

desk is two feet long, (it 

shonhl be 2 ft. 6 inches) and 

from 13 to 18 inches wide, 

with a shelf beneath for books. The upper surface of the desk, except 

3 inches of the most distant portion, slopes 1 inch in a foot. Along the 

edge of the slope and the level portion, is a groove, to prevent pens and 

^ncils from rolling off, and in tne level part an opening (b) to receive a 

date, (and there should have been another (c) for the inkstand, with a butt 

or metallic lid to close over it. Each desk should also have a sponge, pen 

wiper, and pencil holder, (a tin tube,) attached to it.) 

iii'..i.ti.i'l;;,iJi;;:il,;:L:a::ilLMi.ii!ii;.i.oi';i:;i!i:i'!!i^^ 

Range of Seats and Deeka. 







To accommodate six of the 
oldest and largest scholars in 
winter, a desk like a table leaf, 
will be attached to the highest 
end of each range (Fig. 2, 4, e 
e e) and to accommodate the 
same number of the smallest 
in summer, sand desks, (Fig. 
5) can be placed at the lowest 
end (d d). The smaller 
children will ultimatelv be 
accommodated in the lower 




The platform (B) for the teacher, occupies the space between the doors 
which open into the school-room, and is 9 feet long, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 
9 inches high. On it is a desk, (Fif. 2) 4 feet long by 2 feet wide, support- 
ed bv two (V v) hollow pedestals, which will accoounodate the books, &c., 
of the teacher. The lid of the desk is a slope, but can be supported by 
slides in the box of the desk so as to be a level. From the platform the 
teacher can conduct the instruction of his classes, arranged around it, or on 
either side, or in the area, (L) in the rear of the school, and at the same 
time have the rest of the school under his supervision. 

Each desk is furnished with a slate of the best quality, and made strong 
by a band of iron over the comers fastened with screws. Behind the 
teacher, and in fuU view of the whole school, and accessible to the reeiting 
classesy is a blackboard 9 fbet long by 4 Ibet 6 inches wide, with a trough a4 
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Fig. 2. 
the bottom to receive the chalk or crayon, a sponge or soft leather. Over 
the black-board, are the printed and written alphabet, arithmetical and feo^ 
metrical fiffures, the pauses, &c., for copying or general exercise. Along 
the edge of the blackboard, the length of an inch, foot, yard, dtc, are de- 
signateid. Over the teacher^s platform, on the ceiling, the caHinal points of 
the compass are to be painted. In a case (G) 4 feet wide, 15 inches deep, 
and 7 feet high, in the rear of the room, there is a terrestrial and celestial 
^lobe, an orrery, a set of geometrical solids, a set of alphabetical and draw- 
ing cards, arithmetical blocks, and a numerical frame, a model to illustrate 
cube root, a set of outline maps and historical charts, a movable stand to 
support maps, diagrams, movable blackboards, &c. On the western wall, 
on each side of the window, are the eastern and western hemispheres, each 
•ix feet in diameter. There are also maps of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and the United States, and Catherwood*s plan of Jerusalem, together with 
maps illustrative of the history of the bible. An eight-day dock is alM> 
provided. 

The library case (E) is of the same size as the apparatus closet, and con- 
tains already nearly 400 volumes. 





Fig. 7. 



Fig. 6. 

The movable stand for blackboard (Fig 6) is like a painter^s easel, 
a. Pins on which the board rests, c. Hinge or joint to the supporting legs 
which are braced by hook b. 

The primary department may be fitted up with a galleij, (Fig. 7) as is 
recommended by Mr. Wilderspin for infant schools, consisting of a series 
of seats, ascending from the floor. The first or lowest is 8 inches ; each 
ascending, one being one inch higher than the next before it. 
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PlaKi &c., or High Sobool, Middlbtowv, Or. 




The Hiffh School buUdincis located on Parsonage street, away from the 
basinesTSrt of the city. The lot is 327 ft. on the street, by 200 ft. deep, 
and is diVWed into two equajparts, one of which is appropnated to the boTj, 
uid the other to the girls. The building stands near the center of the foj, 
Mst and west, and 12 feet from the street. The entrances are on the ndtf 
next to the street. 




Fig. 2. Transverse Section. 

A. BMement, 90 ft. by 50, and 9 ft. in the clear. B. Male De- 

partment, 50 ft. by 47, and 12 ft. hi«h in the clear, with two recitatioo 

rooms 25 ft. by 12. C. Female Department, same dimension as 

Hale Department. D. Attic aiched, appropnated for cahall«u« 
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Fig. 3. Male Dopaitmenc 



i>T^^ exterior dimensions of the building are 79 ft. hj 64. It is two stories 
mgfa, w^ a basement 9 ft. in the clear, and an arched attic, Oft. to iJie 
gyring of the arch. The first story is occupied by the male department, 
imd the second by the girls^ department. The basement will be used as a 
jm ground for the bojrs in wet weather, and the attic is appropriated for 
ealisthenic exercises for the girls, and meetings of the whole school. 

The lower school-room is 50 ft. by 47, and 13 ft, high in the clear, with 
two recitation rooms, each 25 ft. by 12. The entrance is from the East, 
pear the end, into a lobby <A) 8 ft. wide, and fitted up with scraper, mat«| 
faookfl, &c. &e. 

The desks are so placed, that the scholars face towards the teacher^ 
liatfomi, (D) which is against the northern partition, separating the school- 
rtiom from the entry. The desks are placeid in seven rauffes, containing 
each 12 desks, each desk accommodating two scholars, and tne front of one 
desk eonstitutingthe back of the preceding one. The seats and desks are 
painted green. Each range is separated from the other by an aisle 18 inch- 
C8 wide, and the whole body of desks is surrounded on three sides by aa 
open space (C O) 6 feet wide. 

On each side of the teacher's platform <D) there is a platform with aa 
open space (B) in front, of 10 ft., of half the elevation, for two assistants. 
In the rear of the platform is a room (E) appropriated to the teacher. 

The recitation rooms are separated from the school-room by a glass par- 
tition. Two sides of each is' occupied by blackboards. 

The school-rooms and recitation rooms are ventilated bv openinss at the 
top and bottom, into eight flues carried up in the wall into the space oetween 
the arch of the attic and the roof. This snace communicates at all times 
with Ihe open air by a grating at either end, (as indicated in Fig. 1 and 2.) 

The school-room is heated by two furnaces in the basement, the hot air 
ascending through the openings (r r) into the lower room, and carried into 
the second story and attic, by conductors (f f.) 

^ There are six lar^e windows to the school-room, and one to each recita- 
tion room. The windows are protected by Venetian blinds, which are never 
opened. The amount of light is graduated bv openiuff or closing the slats. 

The girls* school-room is on the second floor, and is, in every respect 
!ike the one below. Both roooos are well supplied with blackboardsi sa 
with a set ef Mitchell's series of Outline Maps, sad globes. 
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Plan, &c., or East School, Salcx, MAaa, 

file lot on which the hoiue etanda extttidi from Eoex ^t^cnt to Bafi 
•trtet. — ^TbeTB is a safficient paaeaffe-way on each mde of t|e house, a^ 
aceess froih each street. The norta end fiMsea the cominon, ^hiehaffi»r|s 
the most ample pUy-groand, ahrays open. 

The exterior dimensions of the building are 136 by 50 ft. The iehool- 
rooms are 65 by 30 ft. and 16 ft. high, each : the space in front of the desl^, 
65 by 4 ft. 6 inches ; the space occupied by the desks, 59 by 35 ft. ; t^e 
space in rear of the desks, 65 by 6 ft. 6 inches ; the floor of which is raisad 
8 inches abore the floor of the rooms ; the side aisles are 3 ft., and all t]|B 
other aisles 18 inches in width. 

The desks are so placed that the acholan sit with their faces towards t^ 
pailition which separates the school-room from the recitation rooms, U|b 
ught being thus admitted in their rear and on one side. 

f*he de&^s are 4 ft. in length, and of four sizes in width. the two firogt 
rai^s beittg 16 inches, the two next 15, the two next 14. ana the two neft 
13r The desks are also of fonr sizes in height ; the two front rangetCbeiif , 
on this lower side, 37 inches, the two next 26, the two next 35, the vm 
next 34. 

The desks in each school-room are placed in ranges, each range eontaai- 
inf eleven desks, and each desk being fitted for two scholars ; so that 1^ 
scAolars may be leceiTed in each department, or 353 in the whxAe i ieh e ei. 
The desks are constructed like tables, with turned legs, narrow rails, in- 
clined top and a shelf beneath. The legs and rails are of birch, stained aDd 
▼aniished. and the tops of cherry, oiled and ▼arnished. The legs are a»- 
cured in the floor by tenons. The tables of the teachers are coiuitnicfted 
and fimshed like the desks of the scholars. 

' The chairs are also of four sizes ; those in the two front ranges being 13 
by 13^ inches in the seat, (i. e. extreme width, the sides being of the osaal 
•nape of chairs,) and 16 inches in height, and those in the succeeding ranges 
beif^ reduced in height in proportion to the desks, and also varying pro|Kir- 
tionaUy in the dimensions of the seats. 

The chairs are constructed with seats of bass wood, and cherry backa ; 
the seats and backs hollowed, and the seats resting on wooden pedestalfti 
aMured to the floor by tenons and screws. 

Upon the front edge of the raised i^tform, in the rear of the deska^ set- 
tees are placed, which are of the same length as the desks, and axe piaoed 
in corresponding positions, with intervening spaces in continuation of the 
aisles. The settees are placed with the back towards the deska, and mie 
designed exclusively for the use of classes attending reviews before the 
wincipals. The settees in width and height correspond to the larsest size 
or chairs, and are constructed of the same materials, and fiiushed in Sie same 

' In the center and at the extremities of the range of settees, are placed 
tables, (of 4 by 2 ft. 6 inches, oval shape,) which are occupied bv the assist- 
aiits, during general exercises, when the station of the principal is in front 
of the desks, the middle one being used by the principal when atteoding 
neriews. 

' Each recitation room (18 by 10 ft.) is appropriated to a single comae of 
study, as marked upon the plan, and is there&re used exclusively by one 
assistant. Three aides of the room are appropriated to seats, being: lined 
with cherry wood, (oiled and varnished) to a height reaching abore the 
heads of the scholars. The lining is projected at the bottom, so as te for- 
nish inclined backs to the seats, which are constructed of cherry wood, IS 
inches in width, 3 inches thick, with hollowed top and roonded e^»v m^ 
ported on turned lep, the height being 15| inches from the top ofthe sest 
to the floor. The. fourth side of the room, opposite the windoWy is occepaedl 
by a blackboard of 3 ft. in width, which extends acroae the space vyppa 
ea^ side ofthe door. 
All the spaces between the dtora and windows npos (he foor sides of the 
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•elMol-rooaiB are occupied by blackboareb. In the spaces betweea the 
windows opon the rear, recesses hanre been eonstrnctea, which are fitted 
with book-shelves, and are closed by means of covers in front, which are 
raised and lowered by weights and pmleys. These covers are blackboards, 
and are so finished as to ren^esent sunken panels. Drawers are coostruoi- 
6d beneath the blackboards to receive the sponges, dialk, &c. 

Ciicular ventilators are placed in the ceiling of each school-room and 
recitation room ; three in each school-room of 3 ft. in diameter, and one in 
each recitation room of 3 ft. in diameter. These ventilators are solid cov- 
ers of wood, hunc with hinges, over apertures of corresponding size, and 
raised or lowered by means of cords passing over paDeys, through the ceil- 
ing into the room below, the cords terminatmg in loops, which are listened 
to hooks in the side of the room. When the ventilators are raised, the im- 
pure air escapes into the garret, the ventilation of which is also provided 
tor by means of the circular windows in the gable ends, which turn on 
|MVotB in the center, and are opened or shut by cords passing over pulleys 
in the same manner as the ventilators. 

Etch school-room is warmed by a furnace, placed directly under the cen- 
ter of the space in front of the desks, the hot air ascending through a oircu- 
lar aperture of S f\. in diameter, which is represented upon the plan. The 
amoke-pipe, (of galvanized iron) is conducted upward through the c-enter of 
this aperture, and thence, after passing a considerable distance into the 
achoo(>room, through one of the recitation rooms into the chimney, which 
is built in the center of the front wall. The recitation rooms are wanned 
by means of apertures at the top and bottom respectively of the partitions 
which separate them from the school-rooms, which being open together, 
eecure a rapid equalization of temperature in all the rooms. These aper- 
tures are fitted to be closed, with revolving shutters > above, and shutters 
lumg on hinges below. * 

In the partition wall between the school-rooms, is a clock having two 
faces, and thus indicating the hour to the occupants in each room. The 
dock strikes at the end of each half hour. In the ante-rooms, (marked F, 
F, on the plan Fig. 1) are hooks for caps, orerooats, &e. In each of these 
rooms, also, there is a pump and sink. 

In the lowtr story ^ there are two primary school-rooms 36 1 ft. by %i\ 
ft., each seating 60 children. Each child nas a chair firmly fixed to the 
ioor, hot no desk. In the rear there is an afypropriate shelf for books, 
for each pupO, numbered to correspond with the number on the chair. In 
front of the school, there is a blackboard occupying the distance betMreen the 
doom, and a desk, at which the several classes stand in succession, and 
capv appropriate exercises on the slate from the blackboard. 

For this school-house, with all iu completeness of arrangements and 
regulations, the city of Salem is indebted Bnialy to the iadefiUifable exer- 
tions of the late lAayor, the Hon. Stephen C. Phillips. During the three 
years of his administration, every school-house was repaired or rebuilt, 
and all the schools brought under an admirable system. On leaving his of- 
fice, in 1842, he gave to the city for 
school purposes, his salary for 
three years, amounting to $2,4(M), 
which has been applied to repair- 
ing and refurnishing the nigh 
School building, which is now a 
monument of his taste and mu- 
nificence. 

The High School, and one of 
the new primaiy schools, are fur- 
nished with ** Kimbdil^s Improved 

School Chair,'' which for strength, t3^ 
comfort, and style or finish, is su- 
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DucRiPTioN or Latih AMD E110U8H Hum ScBooLs, Saliw. 

The interior of this bailding is fitted up in a style of ornamental and naeiol 
elegance which has no parrallel in this eoantrr. 

The Latin School is believed to be the first Frbb School established in th» 
United States, and iM-obably m the wodd, where every person within certM 
geographical limits, and possessing certain requisites of study, has an e^oal 
rij^t of admission, free of cost. It was founded in 1637, and has continoi^ 
Without interruption, giving a thorough preparation to students for ndlege, t* 
thepresent day. The En^sh H^ School was established in 1^7. 

Tne walls of the Latin Grammar School are enriched and adorned wiA 
inseriptions in the Greek and Latin language and character. These are net 
merely apothegms of wisdom, but mementoes of duty ; they are fitted t» 
inspire the pupils with noble sentiments, and are the appropriate '' Gemtu «f 
the Placed 

The interior of the English High School is adorned in a manner na Urn 
appropriate and useful. 

In the center of the ceiling is thaeircle of the zodiac, 29 feet in diameCor. 
The ventdator, 3} feet in dimeter, represents the sun, the spots being desig- 
nated upon the nucleus in confox:mity to the latest telescopic obsenration. 
The divergence of the solar rays is also fuUy exhibited. The earth is re- 
presented in four difierent positions, indicating the four seasaos. The mooB 
also is described in its orbit, and its position so varied as to exhibit it^ four 
principal changes. The globular figure of the earth is clearlr shown, and 
lines are inscribed upoa it representing the equator, tropics, and polar cirolea. 
The hour lines are also marked and numbered. The border of the eiicle re- 
presents upon its outer edge the signs of the zodiac, with their names, aod 
within, the names of the months. The signs are divided into degrees, and 
the months into days, both of which are numbered. The thirty-two points of 
the compass are marked upon the inner ed^e, the true north and magnetie 
north both correctly indicated, — the variation of the needle having been as- 
certained by a recent series of observations. 

The circle of the zodiac, as thus described, being enclosed within a aqoara 
panel, the exterior spaces in the four angles are SSleA up as fbllews : 

The western angle exhibits the planet Saturn, with his rings and bdts, la 
seen through a telescope, aod his true size in proportion to the son, soppoainig 
the circle of the zodiac to represent the size of the sun. The eastern ao^ 
exhibits Jupiter, with his belts, of a size similaTly proportionate. The other 
primary planets and the moon are described according to their relative sisea» 
ra the southern angle. In the northern angle is a succession of figures, de- 
sinied to represent the vailing apparent size of the sun, as seen from the 
diifibvent planeu. In the ceiling there are also two oblong panels, one towards 
the western, the other towards the eastern extremity. The western panel 
contains a diagram, which illustrates, by their relative position, the distances 
of the several planets, primary and secondary, from the sun, which is placed 
at one end of tFie panel. Ttie several planets are designated by their signa^ 
and the figures, placed opposite to each, show how many miliieos of miles it 
is distant from tne sun. The satellites of the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Herschel, are described as revolvin|( in their orbits around their respectiva 
primaries. The eastern panel contams a diagram, which illustrates the the<H 
ry of the solar and lunar eclipses. The moon is represented in dififereot 
parts of the earth's shadow, and also directly between the earth and the sua. 

Upon the four sides of the room, in the space above the windows and 
doors, eight panels are described, containing as many diagrams^ which iUua- 
trate successively the following subjects :--> 

1. The different phases of the moon. 3. The apparent, direct, and retro- 
grade motions of Hercuiy and Venus. 3. The moon's naraHax. 4. The 
commencement, progress, and termination of a solar eclipse. 5. The dl- 
minutioa of the intensity ef light, and the fturce of attraction in proportion to 
the increase of the squares of distance. 6. The transit of Venus over iha 
snnVdisc. 7. The refraction of the rays of light by the atmosphere, c 
ing the son, or other celestial bodies^ to appear imove the horizon vhaa i 



ally Wow it. 8. The theory of the tidieft, litiog distinct views of the foil 
«ml neap tide, as caused by the change of position and the relative attraction 
or the sun and moon. 

The two small panels over the entrance doors represent, re^wcttvelv, the 
remarkable comets of 1660 and 181 1, and the theory of eometary motion as 
described in the jdates attached to Blant's '* Beanty of the Heavens." 

The diagram in the lar^e panel upon the north side of the lecitatioa plat- 
form represents the relative height of the principal mountains and the rela- 
tive length of the principal rivers on the globe. The mountains and rivers 
are all numbered, and scales of distance are atuched, by which the heights 
and lengths can be readily ascertained. The relative elevation of particular 
countries, cities and other prominent places, the limits of perpetual snow, of 
various kinds of vegetation, &c., are distinctly exhibited. This diagram is a 
copy of that contained in Tanner's Atlas. 

rhe diagram in the corresponding panel on the south side of the recitation 
platform represents a geological section, the various strata being systematic- 
ally arranged and explained b^ an index. 

The i^aoe between the windows upon the north and south sides of the 
room are occupied by inscriptions in which the diameter, hourly motion, side- 
real period; and diurnal rotation of the several primary planets and the earth's 
moon, are separately stated, accordio|( to calculations furnished for the pur- 
pose by Professor Peirce, of Cambridge. The hourly motion and sidereal 
period of the four asteroids are also stated in corresponding inscriptions upon 
the western side. The diameter and rotation of the sun are inscribed upon 
the edge of the circular recess beneath the ventilator. 

Over the frontispiece, which surmounts the recess upon the teacher's ros- 
trum, is a beautifully executed scroll bearing the inscription, 

"OaDEB IS HeAVKN's FIBST LaW." 

This motto may be regarded as equally appropriate, whether viewed as ex- 
planatory of the celestial phenomena whicn are figured upon the walls, or as 
sunesting the principle which should guide the operations of the school. 

The clock is placed within the recess, upon the wall of which the course of 
studies prescribed for the school, and arranged into two divisions, is con- 
spicuous^ inscribed. 



Many of the charity schools of Holland contain paintings of no incon- 
siderable excellence and value. In Germany, where every thing, (excepting 
war and military affiiirs,) is conducted on an ioexpensive scale, the walls of 
the school-rooms were often adorned with cheap engraving and hthoffraphs» 
of distinguished men, of birds, beasta, and fishes ; — and, m many of them, a 
cabinet of natural history had been commenced. And throughout all Prua- 
sia and Saxony, a most delightful iminression was left upon my mind by the 
cliaracter of the persons whose portraiU were thus displayed. Ahnost with- 
out exception, they were likenesses of good men rather tnan of great ones,-- 
frequently of distinguished educationists and benefactors of the young, 
whose countenances were radiant with the light of benevolence; and the 
very sight of which was a moral lesson to the susceptible hearto of children. 

In the new building for the *' poor school" at Leipsic, there is a large hal] 
in which the children all assemble in the morning for devotional purposes. 
Over the teacher's desk, or pulpit, is a painting of Christ in the act or blessing 
tittle children. The design is appropriate and beautiful. Several most for- 
lorn-looking, half-naked children stand before him. He stretches out hia 
anas over them, and blesses them. The mother stands by with an expres- 
sion of rejoicing, such as only a mother can feel. The little children lode 
lovinffly up into the face of the Saviour. Others stand around, awaiting his 
benediction. In the back-ground are aged men, who gaae upon the speotaele 
with mingled love for tM children and reverence for their benefaotor. 
Hovering above is a group of aagels^ hallowing the aoene with their piPM* 
moe.'^Mr. Mmm'M Sevenih Amwd Befort. 



Plani, 6cc.f OP BRiiiMfiR Obammar School, Bovron. 

This bnildinff was erected in 1843. It is situated on Common-street, i 
Washington. It is 74 feet in length on the street, by 68 feet deep, with 
three stories. The entrance is in the center of the front into a hall 8 feet 
wide, leading through into the yard in the rear, which is diyided by a waH 
into three portions. The passage to the second and third floors is by a double 
flifljit of stairs near the front door. 

The first floor is occupied by two Primary School-rooms, each 30 by SS 
feet, and 11 feet high ; and the Ward-room, 30 by 50 feet. 

The school-room on the second floor is 70 feet by 37 feet wide, and 14 feet 
6 inches high between the* bays. The ceiling is plastered up between the 
bays, (cross timbers) by which eighteen inches are grained in height, diTiding 
the ceiling into equal compartments. There are two recitation rooms, one 
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on each side the entrance, 17 feet 6 inches, by 11 feet 4 inches each, with 
two windows in each room, and benches on all the sides for the pupils. The 
school-room is lighted on three sides, and contains 1 18 desks, and 236 chairs, 
twc chairs to each desk, the desks and chairs being of four sizes. The Umm 
of the desks are cherry wood, and the chairs are Wales^ patent. The desks 
are se|)arated by aisles one foot four inches in width, except the center aisle, 
which is two 'feet wide. 

The aisles on the side nearest the recitation-rooms, are three feet wide, 
and those at each end, 3 feet 6 inches each. The platform on which are 
the desks of the master and assistants, is eight inches high, and 6 feet 6 
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ioehes wide, and the deeks ^re so placed that the puwils sit with their backs 
to ths platform; and the pupOs are so arranged at the desks in classes and 
sections, that when one class is recitinjj^, the desk is only occupied by one 
^ml. The windows are shaded by inside blinds painted green. 

The school-room on the third floor is of the same size, having a.n arched 
ceiling 13 feet hiffh in the center, with recitation-rooms and other arrange- 
ments similar to the school-room on the second floor. 

The building is wanned by two furnaces, and ventilated by six flues, dis- 
charffing into the attic, from which the impure air is carried off by copper 
TentOators in the roof. The openings into the flues in the school-rooms are 
controlled by Preston's ventilators. 

The frame of Preston's Ventilator is made of a flat bar of iron 2| by J 
inch, framed at the corners, the end at each corner running by in onier to 
receive a ojamp to screw the frame to the brick work ; the door is of plate 
iron, {jr wire gage), with a rod passing down the center of the plate, on the 
back side, each end of the rod running by the plate and entering the frame, 
forming a pivot on which the plate or door of the ventilator turns. The 
door shuts against a projection in the frame. 

The chair in the accompanying section of a desk and seat, similar to 
those with which the 
new Latin High School 
in Bedford-street is fur- 
nished, is Wales' Patent 
School chair. The iron 
standard is one solid 
piece, having no joining 
to get loose, or come 
apart in the use. They 
are made of any height 
and size from 8 inches 
to 17 inches from the 
top surface of the seat 
to thefloor,WS. Wales, 
iun., 66 Ktlby-street, 
Boston. 

The standard of the 
desk, represented in the 
cut, is also cast iron.' 

The desks in the Brimmer School are more like the one represented in 
the accompanying section 
of desk and chair used 
in the Elliott Grammer 
School. 

The cut below repre- 
sents the bench nsea in 
the Primary School. The 
scholars are separated by 
a compartment A, whion 
serves as a rest for the 
arm, and place of deposit 
for books. 
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Hints respecting VEiiTiLiTioM. 

The uinexed section exhibits the mode recommeBded in the " Minatet of 
the Committee of CouocU (England) on Education,*' for regulating a sapplj 
of fresh air, and providing for the escape of that rendered unfit for respi- 
ration in school-houses with two stories. A, A and G are gratings oommu- 
nieating by a passage through 
the external wall into a space 
under the floor, by which cold 
pare air enters at B and D 
through valvular openings in 
the floors into each apartment 
respectively. The extent of 
these openmge can be enlarged 
or diminished or entirely closed 
at any time by turning the valve 
or register with which each 
opening should be furnished. 
At C and E the impure air can 
be allowed to escape through 
valvular openings m or near 
the ceiling; from the lower 
apartment, by means of a flue 
in or along the wall into the 
open space between the upper 
ceiling and roof; and from the 
upper apartment directly into 
the same space. At F are air 
^ates in the ends of the build- 
mg through which the warm 
impure air escapes. 

The mode of ventilation, above described and illustrated, can be improved 
by introducing the pure cold air from the atmosphere above the building by 
one of Mott's Receiving Cowls placed on the top of a recess of four or six 
inches made in the wall if built of brick, or of a flue or pipe extending from 
the floor to the roof, and discharging it into the room by a valvolar opening 
in the floor. The escape of impure air can be hastened 
by placing one or more of MoCt's Exhausting Cowls on a 
ventilating flue or flues, leading directly from each apart- 
ment above the roof or from the attic, into which the impure 
air has been discharged. The flues or recess, both for in- 
troducing pure air, and discharging that which has become 
impure should have two openings into the room, one near 
the ceiling and the other at the floor. Theee flues can be 
constructed without any additional cost for mason work, 
by leaving a recess of 4 inches (in a 12 inch wall) by 20 
inches, and continuing it through the coping on which the • r^ j 

cowl is placed. The furring for the lath being 1 inch, leaves Hcctmng Covl. 
a flue ox 100 square inches. The beams, floor, and ceiling 
will complete the flue. If the room is warmed by one or 
more stoves, the cold air should be introduced within a few 
inches of the bottom of the stove. The openings into the 
flues should be furnished with valves or doors, and should 
be managed so as to admit the pure cold air to the most 
heated part of the room, and effect the escape from that 
part of the room where the air is most impure. This will 
vary with the mode of heating the room, whether by fire- 
• ^ftce, stove, or furnace; and from summer to winter. 
The openings for the escape of the vitiated air should be 
so placed as to cause the pure air warmed by contact with 
^e stove, or flowing in from a furnace below, to traverse 
the whole apartment 

ExkoMsUng Cowi. 
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Hum RBsFBcmro BiacKBOAiM. 

The upper portion of the standing blackboard ahoold be inclined back a 
Itlle iWwi the perpendicular, and alontf the lower edge there should be a pro- 
Jec^oD or trough to catch the particles detached from the chalk or crayon 
when in use, and a drawer to receive the sponge, cloth, lamb's-skin, or other 
woh article used in deamng the surface of the board. 

Blackboards, even when made with great care, and of the best seasoned 
materials, are liable to ii^jury and de&cemeDt from warping, opening of seams, 
or splitting when exposed to the overheated atmosphere of school-roomSf 
uakiss they are set in a frame like a slatd, or the panel of a door. 

By the following ingenious, and cheap contrivance, a few feet of board, can 
be converted into a table, a sloping desk, one or two blackboards, and a form 
or seat, and the whole folded up so as not to occupy a space more than five 
inches wide, and be easily moved from one room to another. It is equally 
well adapted to a scbool-room, class-room, library or nursery. 

ff Under side of the ^ . 

swinging board, sue- | tp~ 

E ended by rule^joint 
inges, when turned up, 
painted blaok or dark 
ohooolale. 

a d Folding braekets, 
inclined at an an^ of 
?6degreea« and swung 
eat to support the board 
when a sloping desk is 
teauieed. 

ic Folding braoketo 
l» support the 
board when a bend 
flat table is reouired, 

eeee Uprights attached to the wall. 

gg Form to be used when the swinging board te let down, and tobe sup* 
ported by folding lege. The under side can be used as a blackboard for smaU 
children. 

h A wooden button to retain the ewtngidg board when turned up for use as 
ablaekboard. 

n Opening to receive 
iokeUnde, and depoeit 
fiir elate, penoili ehilk, 

m Surface of swing- 
ing board when let 
devA. 

/ Surface of form or 
bench. 

When not in use, or let down, the desk and form should hang flush with 
each other. 

A ekeep mevaUe blaekboard can be made after the following cot (Fig. 3. 
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SlaU Blackboard. 

lo the class-rooms of llie Americsn Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, tad 
aU similar institutions, where most of the instruction is given by writing, and 
drawings on the blackboard, large slates from three feet wide, to foor feel 
long are substituted for the blackboard. These slates cost from td to $3, 
and are superior to any other form of blackboard, and in a series of years 
prove more economical 

Plaster Blackboard. 

As a substitute for the painted board, it is common to paint blaek a portion 
of the plastered wail when covered with hard finish, (i. e. plaster of Paris and 
sand ;) or to color it bv mixing with the hard finish a sufllcient quantity of 
lamp-black, wet with alcohol, at the time of putting it on. The bard finish^ 
colored in this way, can be put on to an old, as well as to a new surface. 
Unless the lamp-black is wet with alcohol, or sour beer, it will not mix uni- 
formly with the hard finish, and when dry, the surface, instead of being a 
uniform black, will present a spotted appearance. 

Canvas Blackboard, 

Every teacher can 4)rovide himself with a portable Uackboaid made of 
canvas cloth, 3 feet wide and 6 feet long, covered with three or foor ooats 
of black paint, like Winchester's Writing Charts. One side mijht, like 
this chart, present the elements of the written characters olassifioa in the 
order of their simplicity, and guide^marks to enable a child to detemnine with 
ease ihe height, width, and inclination of every letter. Below, hu the same 
side, might bis ruled the musical scale, leaving suflicient space to receive 
each characters as may be required to illustrate lessons in music. The oppo- 
site side can be used for the ordinary purposes of a blaokboard. When rolled 
v^f the canvas would occupy a space three feet long, and not more than three 
inches in diameter. 

Directiofu for making Crayont* 

A school, or the schools of a town» may be supplied with crayons very 
cheaply, made after the following directions given by Professor Turner « 
the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Take 6 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Floor, wet with water, 
and knead it well, make it so stiff that it will not stick to the table, but not so 
stiff as to crumble and fall to pieces when it is rolled under the hand. 

To rM out the crayons to the proper eixct two boards are needed, one^ to 
roll them on ; the other to roll them with. The first should be a smooth pine 
beard, three feet lon^, and nine inches wide. The other should also be pinct 
afoot long, and nine inches wide, having nailed on the under side, near eaeh 
edge, a slip of wood one third of an incli thick, in order to raise it so much 
above the under board, as, that the crayon, when brought to its proper sise, 
may lie between them without being flattened. 

The mass is rolled into a ball, and slices are cut from one side of it about 
one third of an inch thick; these slices are again cut into stripe about four 
inches long and one third of an inch wide, and rolled separately between 
these boards until smooth and round. 

Near at hand, should be another board 3 feet long and 4 inches wide, across 
which each crayon, as it is made, should be laid so that the ends may pro- 
ject on each side — the crayons should be laid in close contact and straight. 
When the board is filled, the ends should be trimmed off so as to make the 
crayons as long as the width of the board. It is then laid in the sun, if in 
hot weather, or if in winter, near a stove or fire-place, where the crayons 
may dry graaually, which will require twelve hours. When thoroughly dry» 
they are fit for use. 

An experienced hand wOl make 150 in an hoar. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF BOOKS m USE IN THE FtTBLIC SCHOOLS. 



£i Sjpetting, Beading, DefinUians, Sfc 

Aaorictn Fint GImb Book. 
Americtti Popalar Lomobs. 
Americm Preceptor. 
AngeU'B Union Seriet» No. 1. 

M « •« Q^ 

«« M «C 3^ 

U U U 4^ 

«l MM 5^ . 

•< M M Q^ 

BiUeuidTeetMBettt 
Bumetead'a Fint Rstding Book. 
" Second •« 
•• Third " 

daggetf 8 Ammcea Bsporftor. 
Cobb'a Spelling Book. 
Cumming't Spelling Book. 
Emenon^B Nttional Spelling Book. 

" Introduction to Spelling Book. 
Fowle^a Common School [^Uer. 

«« Companion to ** 
Gellaadef a Chi]d*a Pictnre Defining 

Book. 
GeUendef ■ Pncticel Spelling Book. 

'* School Dictionarjr. 
Hall*a Primuy Reader. 
'* Reader*a Guide. 
Hasen*B Speller and Definer. 
Historical Reader. 
Lee*8 Spelling Book. 
Miirray*B English Reader. 
National Reader. 
Parley's Common School Hiitory. 
Borter'a Rhetorical Reader. 
JbmmXVB Primer. 

«• Spelling Book« 
** Primary Redler. 
«« Sequel. 
** IntfodoctioiL 



Ruaflell*B American School Reader. 
** Elocutionary ReaderfinrTouBg 

ladies. 
«• Introduction to ** *• 

** Lessons in Enunciation. 
Town's AnalysiB. 
Tower's Gradual Reader. 
Webster's American Spelling Book. 
» Elementary <« " 

«* School Dictumaiy. 
Worcester's Fint Book. 
•« Second «« 

<* Introduction to Thinl Book 
•* Third •* 
<« Fourth Book. 
** School Dictionary. 
«« ComprehensiTe DictkAtfj. 

M ArUkmtiic. 

Adams'. 
Ainsworth'e. 
Colbum's First LessonB. 
Coolidge'a. 
DaboU's. 

« improred. 
Banes'. 
Emerson's First Part 

" Second Part 

•« Third •• 
GreenleaTs Mentil. 

« Introduction. 

«< National. 

Olney's. 
Pike's. 
Smith's PraetlcaL 

- New. 
White's. 
Willaid'b. 



Goodrich's Nttaonal. 
Hmitiiigton's. 
MWltd Btnn'fl^ 
ICitcbeU'a Outline Mapii. 
Mitchell's Primary. 

<« Sdhodl4e«gr"|i>^ 
Uanit?% School Geography. 
Olney'fi 

Pilii^l MflMgiu 
WilUffd*8 Primary. 
Woodbridge'i Moderak 



Baleh^ii 

Brown'rlnstitatfefl. 
Bullion's PractMdi 

« English 
Cvder'B. 



Flak's. 

Murray*s. 

Greenleafaii 



Holbrookes Drawing Cards. 

Booths. 

Winchester's. 



4sii Bosh 'kttpmgm 



Harris'. 
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Bourton's. 
Colbum's. . 
Day^s. 
Daries'. 
Shenrin's. ., 
Tower's Intellectual. 



Flint's. 



Parker's ProgressiTe Exercises. 

•« Aids to English CompmUtm* 

Goodrich's United Bhfm^ ,. 
Hale's United States. 
Keightley's. i t . i ' 

Parley's Common S(<;l|o^Hiii|ory. 
Whelpley's Compowid. : , 
Worcester's. 



BlakeV 

Burrit^ Oe^QIphy^ oC tbftHevreaft. 

8MMl*s;ywpgr«it^ 

Ohnste#St 



Blake'4U 

Comstock's. 

Olmsted's. 

Swift^s. I J , 

M Menial and Mara(ShiUf0(phHf^ ,k^' 
Abercombie^s Moi^alPhilbfopny. 



M Pefmamk^a^^IkawiBg^ Good's Book of i^ature 



Columbian* 
Cook's. 



Watts on the. fi^i^d., 
Wayland^s Practi( 



.(i^i 



■'iT 



JOURNAL 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CITIES AND LARGE VILLAGES. 

When references were made in the Report to this number of the 
Appendix, it was intended to present the history and condition of the 
public schools m various cities and large villages, where they had 
been organized on a plan of gradation more or less similar to the one 
presented in the Report. In connection with the schools which are 
universally recognized in a system of public instruction, a brief notice 
was intended to be taken of such educational institutions, as '^ Infant 
Schools," '' Reform Schools/' ^' Industrial and Farm Schools," and 
^< Schools for Juvenile. Offenders." But for want of room, most of 
the matter intended for this Appendix, will be omitted, except such 
portions as relate to the operation of a Public High School. 

The establishment of this grade of public schools, is often opposed 
on entirely different grounds. By some it is claimed, that while the 
pecuniary burden of its support will fall mainly on the property of 
the wealthy, their children will not derive any benefit from the school ; 
and on the other hand, it is regarded by many with jealousy, as afford- 
ing special advantages to a few professional and wealthy families, or 
cs educating the children of the industrial class, is above the business 
for which the wishes or circumstances of their parents may have des- 
tined them. Since that portion of the Report in which this subject 
is discussed, was printed, information has been collected to show the 
operation of this grade of public schools in cities and large districts in 
this and other states, where they have been established, long enough 
to show their appropriate fruits. Extracts from which is given below. 

Brattle Boao, Vermont, 
'*The organization of the present school sj^stem in this village, dates 
back over a space of nearly nve years, at which time, for a population of 
fifteen hundred people, there were four district schools, taught as usuaL 
16 
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hy males in winter, andlfemaleB in aammer ; and in addition to these, the 
same number of select schoots, including an incorporated academy. Our 
citizens were in no respect satisfied- wiui the means of education offered 
to their children ;— the poorer class, since the academy producing its usual 
and legitimate effect, had rendered the district school wholly unworthy of 
its design ; and the more affluent, in that the select schools were indiner- 
ently supported* and taught by persons only temporarily employed in the 
business oTinstruction* 

A few gentlemen interested in the young, obeenring this unfortunate 
condition of the schools, proposed a trial of 3ie present system ; but were 
met by the doubts, fears and indifference of tlie many, and the determined 
and violent opposition of a few. Some (there were honorable exceptions) 
of the wealthiest tax payers, resisted the efforts of the friends of the sys- 
tem, because they had educated their children in the select schools ; while 
the poorer class were iofluenced to believe that the system was designed 
to educate the children of their more favored neighbors. But, by the 
prudence of the friends of the system, and mainly by the cooperation of 
the mother's of Brattleboro, these objections were overruled, and now 
seem scarcely to be felt, — by the latter class, as they are sensible that 
their children receive the equivalent of an aceuiemic Knglish education at 
a trifling expense ; and on the part of the former, since the improvement 
ofthe school system has induced some to select Brattleboro as a place of 
residence^ and a greater number of its present citizens to remain; thus 
exerting a favorable influence on the value of real property. 

Such was the orl|^n of the present school system, and the obstacles it . 
had to contend agfainst The high school is now based wpon a founda- 
tion not to be aha£ea ; for it has taken deep root in the atte<^tiofM of the 
eommunity,. and is sustained and cherished, by their most ardent exer- 
tions and wishes for its prosperity and perpetuity. By strangers and the 
friends of common schools in neighboring towns, the inquiry is oflen made, 
what are the advantages of the present, over the old system ; and, as we 
apprehend, they may be stated as follows : 

in exerting a most favorable influence upon the primary sehools. Pre- 

Siratory to admission to the central school, are certain qualifications ; so 
at parents are induced to exercise greater vigilance over the welfare of 
the lowest grade of schools, and teachers, being brought more or less into 
comparison by the success ofthe candidates from their respective schoolS| 
are stimulated to greater exertion. The consequence has oeen, that that 
part of education, which formerly was most neglected, is now watched 
with the most lively interest; and the roost happy effects follow. The 
greatest care is used in selecting teachers for these schools^ whieh wm 
regard as in no respect behind the high school, in point o^' excellence. 

Again, one half, and even a greater fraction, of the children of the vil- 
lage, it is apprehended, would be unable to bear the expense of any things 
lii^ a full course of instruction in select schools, while under the present 
system they are carried through studies, covering six or eight years, at a 
trifling expense. In the same schoolroom, seated side by side, (we have 
but one department for both sexes) according to age and size, are eighty 
children, representing all classes and conditions in society. The lad or 
miss, whose ihther pays a school tax of thirty-five dollars, by the side of 
another whose expense of instruction is ^ve cents per annum. They 
play cordially and happily on the same grounds, and pursue the same 
studies — the former frequently incited by the native superiority and prac- 
tical good sense of the latter. While the contact corrects the factitious 
gentuity and false ideas of superiority in the one, it encourages cleanli* 
ness and ^ood breeding in the other. There are exceptions, of course ; 
but such IS the geoersle&cti according to my observation and commoa 
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renark. EnvTi jealousy and conlempt, have given place to kindnoM . 
confidence and respect. Such, sir, was iwt the case, when we had four 
select schools in this village, not one of which remains. There are other 
advantages of a more miscellaneous character resulting from the system, 
which I will briefly mention. 

The central school belong to each parent in the village — a patrimony 
which th^ leave to their children — an inheritance indefeasible except by 
their indifference ; and, that it may not depreciate in value* they are con- 
stant in their visits and attention. Its influence has collected a well select- 
ed and much read library of nine hundred volumes, and created a taste 
for reading among all classes. It has secured a corps of comp.rtent and 
permanent teachers in the primary schools, and insured unirormity io 
books and the course of studies. Teachers from other towns visit the 
central school, to witness tlie modes of instruction, and school committees. 
to obtain the improvements in construction of the house, seats, laying 
out grounds, &c The effect upon the whole community, has been favor- 
ably felt, in directing attention to the subject of education. 

The friends of the system were apprehensive that the citizens of Brat- 
tleboro, would not submit to the expense of the system — ^that tiileen hun- 
dred people would be unwilling to raise fifteen hundred dollars, for the 
education of their children ; but the trial has proved the contrary. Under 
the former system, four males were employed in winter, and the same 
number of females in summer, in the district schools. These have now 
become primary schools, and are taught the year round by women ; thus 
making a saving in expense, sufiicient to pay the salary of the teacher of 
the high school ; so that the expense, weelc for week, is no more than 
before the present organization. The aggregate, however, is greater; 
and for the reason, that we now have forty-three weeks of schooling, 
whereas formerly we had only twenty six in the year. But this increased 
expense, owing to increase of teachmg, is more than saved to the district* 
by the closing of four female schools." 

Hallowell, Maine, 

''When the proposition ^as made six years ago to classify the schol- 
ars, and establish a gradation of schools, consisting of primary, grammar 
and high schools, vigorous opposition was manifested on the ground of 
increased taxation^ and from an Impression, that efforts to elevate the 
standard of education among the poorer classes, would not be attended 
with beneficial results. The practical operation, however, of this system 
for six years, has, it is believed, removed all objections, and fully con- 
vinced the mostskeptical, of its increasing utility. 

Our classification at present includes seven primary schools, two gram- 
mar schools, — one for each sex-^and one high school for both sexes. 
The high school contains sixty scliolars, and is under the care and in- 
struction of one teacher. In ii all the higher English, and also the Class- 
ical studies are pursued systematicaJly far enough to (jualifV youth for 
practical business or for college. The influence of this school is deci- 
dedly manifest in elevating public sentiment in reference to the advanta- 
ges of common schools, and the Value of general education. \% presents 
also a powerful stimulus to the children m the lower schools, to greater 
diligence and effort to iiualify themselves to gain admission. So that 
even our grammar schools now, are far better than our best schools^ pub- 
lic or private, before this system was introduced. The effect also is vis- 
ible in removing^the necessity of private schools, the children of all classes 
vieing with each other on a common level for elevation, and the only 
ground of distinction being good scholarship and correct deportment 
Nor can the benevolent mind contemplate, without high satisfactioD, iti 



reralta, in Imparting a gratuitous education of an elevated character, to 
hundreds of children, whose pecuniary means are totally inadequate to 
secure it at private expense. 

While this system proffers to all our children advantages equal to thooe 
enjoyed in our best academies, it has diminished the expenditure, inclu« 
ding both public and private instruction in this place, about six or sevca 
hundred dollars, being about twenty-five per cent per annum. And 
whereas, before the adoption of this system, the wealthy and elevated 
classes would scarcely entrust their children to the public schools, now 
the children of all classes mingle on terms of reciprocal cordiality and 
kindness. Nor is this consideration of trifling importance! in view of 
their moral character, and their future relations in life. 

On the whole, it is the general opinion, that greater obstacles would 
now be encountered in inducing the community to abolish their present 
system of schools, than were opposed to its introduction.'' 



Nantucket, MassachiisetU, 

** Our Public High School has been in operation eight years, and has, 
during the whole of this time, been highly useful in many wavs. It has 
been a stimulus to exertion to the scholars of the lower schools, and has 
furnished us with well-educated females, as assistants in our grammar 
schools, and principals in the primary. Before the establishment of our 
high school, we had several private schools, wheK the children of the 
wealthv received an education beyond the reach of the poorer classes, 
who, although they had the interest and desire, had not the means to 
obtain it When the school was first established, many kept their chil* 
dren back $ but we were fortunate in obtaining as the teacher, Mr. Peirce, 
now principal of the State Normal School at West Newton, (then teach* 
ing a private school here,) whose success was such that soon the pubUc 
schools took the lead, and private institutions almost wholly ceased. All 
cheerfully sent their children to the high school as soon as they were 
qualified for admission, and very many who had patronized | rivate 
schools, when they found that their children failed in the examination for 
admission to this school, from superficial teaching, sent them into the 
public grammar schools, where no favor was shown, and no glossing 
over was tolerated \ and there they fought their way up, side by side 
with their poorer school mates, learning many good lessons besides those 
in the exact sciences. 

^ The whole amount of money expended for schools, has been much 
diminished by the substitution o^ a public for private schools, and the 
teaching has been much more thorough in the former than it was in the 
latter, as the temptation is not so strong with the teacher of the public 
school to force children forward in order to please perents and fill up hia 
school. The whole community seem to be aware of this, and the sum 
expended for the support of our schools has been freely increased since 
the establishment of the hi^h school, by the vote of many, who, because 
they paid large sums to private schools, were not before free to be taxed 
to support schools whicn their children did not attend. The general 
interest in schools is much increased, and the admittance to the high 
school is valued by all, rich as well as poor. 

We have one high school, where we finish the English and commence 
the classical education. Males and females attend the same school, as in 
all our schools, and this we think highly desirable. In our first two 
grades, our teachers are all females^ in the next two, the grammar and 
high schools, we have male principals and female assistants. The aver- 
se number in our high school is one hundred, and since its establish* 
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ment, hundreds, have obtained a good education, who would otherwise 
have been deprived of it from want of means. Some who finished their 
course at this school, are now teaching here and elsewhere with great 
success. We consider that without the high school our system ot* public 
education would be very imperfect." 



NEWBunTPoBT, Alassackmelts. 

" The Female High School was established b^ the town of Newbury- 
port nearly three years since, under great opposition. It was the desire 
of its principal advocates, to make it such a school, in respect to the course 
of instruction, and facilities for acquiring knowledge, ana laying the foun- 
dation for usefulness, as should so successfully compete with our best 
private schools, as to supersede their necessity. As might be supposed, 
anarranffement of this nature conflicted with various interests; and so 
loud and bitter was the hue and cry of opposition, that even its most zeal- 
ous advocates began to tremble for the success of their enterprize. 

At the time of the organization of the school, much was said, publicly 
and privately, in the streets and in the newspapers of the day, respecting 
the probable practical working of the scheme. The rich were told that 
they were to be taxed for the support of a school by which they could not 
hope to be benefited ; and the poor, that the children of the rich would 
occupy the seats, to the exclusion of theirs. I was myself a stranger to 
both parents and children, and entered upon my duties, with no acquaint- 
ance with the circumstances or history of an^ of my pupils. A few days 
after we were organized, a gentleman came into the school room to make 
some inquiries respecting die classes of society most fully represented 
amongst us. I was totally unable to give him the desired information, 
and judging from the appearance of the individuals of my charge, I could 
form no idea as to who were the children of poor parents, or of those in 
better circumstances. I mentioned the names of the parents of several, 
which I had just taken, and, amongst others, of two young ladies, of seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, who, at that moment, it being recess, were 
walking down the room, with their arms closely entwined about each 
other's necks. *• The first of the two,' said the gentleman, ' is a daugh- 
ter of one of our first merchants, the other has a mther worse than none, 
who obtained a livelihood from one of the lowest and most questionable 
occupations, and is himself most degraded.' These two young ladies 
were c assmates for more than two years, and very nearly equal in schol- 
arship. The friendship they have formed, I am confident no circumstan- 
ces of station in life can ever impair. 

Some weeks afler the school had commenced, I found, on entering, one 
morning, the young ladies greatly excited ; a crowd gathered around me 
and besan to pour forth their complaint in the most indignant terms. It 
seemed that an article had that morning appeared in one of the papers, 
in which it was declared that ' the rich and poor could no fnore be made 
to mingle, than oil and water,' — and that already enough had been wit- 
nessed amongst the members of the new school, lo substantiate the posi- 
tion. I have rarely heard a warmer burst of indignation than, this article 
occasioned in our little community. Indeed, every attempt made to sow 
the seeds of discord amongst us, has resulted in drawing upon the heads 
of those who would have done us this evil, the unqualified contempt of all 
the members of the school. 

We have had in our number many from the best families, in all respects, 
in the place. They sit side by side, they recite, and they associate most 
freely with those of the humblest parentage, whose widowed mothers, 
perhaps, toil day af\er day, at the washtub, without fear of contamina- 
tion, or, as I honestly beheve, a thought of the difierences which exist 
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I have, at present, both extremes under my charge — the child of affluence 
and the child of low parentage and deep poverty^ As m^ arrangements 
of pupils in divisions, &c. are, most of them, alphabetical, it often happens 
that the two extremes are brought together. This never causes a mur- 
mur, or a look of dislike. I am lully persuaded, that there is not in the 
land a body of individuals, so misceUaneously collected, between the 
members of which a greater degree of harmony, and a stronger affection 
for each other prevails. 

In order to ensure the complete success of common high schools, it is 
of course necessary, that they should be of as high a grade, in respect to 
the range of studies pursued, the cultivation of good morals and polite 
manners, &c., as the surrounding private schools. This is required to 
secure the patronage of the weal3iy, as most of them will send their chil- 
dren to the best schools, wherever they can find them. On the other 
hand, committees, and especially teachers, should most scrupulously guard 
against any look, word or act, which could be construed into favoritism. 
The poor are generally more sensitive upon this point than tlie other 
class. If they see that m school they are upon the same footing as others, 
that they are treated with the same kindness and consideration, ihey will 
be contented and happy." 

Lowell, MttssachtuiUs. 

*^ The public schools are divided into three grades, viz., thtrtv-six pri- 
mary schools, eight grammar schools, and one hiffh school, and all of them 
maintained by direct tax on the whole city. The primary schools are 
taught entirely by females, and receive children under seven years of 
age, and until they are qualified for admission to the grammar schools: 
the average number to each school is sixty. 

The grammar schools receive those who can bring a certificate, or pass 
an examination in the common stops and abbreviations, and in easy read- 
ing and spelling. These schools are divided into two departments, one 
for boys and the other for girls, and are taught by a male principal and 
assistant, two female assisuints, and a writinsr master. The number of 
scholars is about 200 in each department. The studies are the common 
branches of an English education. 

The high school prepares young men for college, and carries forward 
the education of the young of both sexes in the studies previously pursued 
in ihe grammar schools, as well as in algebra, geometry, rhetoric, astron- 
omy, practical mathematics^ natural history, moral philosophy, bookkeep- 
ing, composition, and the evidences of Christianity. Pupils are admitted, 
on exammation, twice a year, in the studies of the grammar schools. 
There are two departments, one under a male and the other a female 
principal, assisted oy two assistants, and a teacher of plain and orna- 
mental penmanship. 

No better education can be obtained in the English, or in the prepar- 
atory classical studies, in any school, and the richest and best educated 
parents are glad to avail themselves of these public institutions. Owing 
to the number of Catholic families. Catholic teachers are provided in five 
primary and one grammar school, in parts of the city where that popula- 
tion predominates. This arrangement has secured the attendance or that 
class of children, and the hearty co operation of their clergy. 

The influence of the high school has been to stimulate both pupils and 
teachers, and raise the standard of scholarship in the schools below ; to 
draw into the public schools children from every class of families amongst 
us ; and to elevate the whole tone of public sentiment on the subject of 
popular education. Strangers are taken to see the products of mind in 
this school, as well as the triumphs of machinery and muscular labor in 
our milis.^' 
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Pbiladelpru, Penmyhania, 
The school system of Philadelphia embraces Primary, SecoDdary, 
Grammar and High Schools. The High School was established in 
1837, aDd reorganized in 1836, under the auspices of Prof. Bache, as 
Principal. The course of instruction in this school is as complete, 
thorough and practical, as is pursued in any school of this class in the 
whole country. Admission to it is gained by scholarship, after a 
rigid examination, conducted in the following manner: 

" Every candidate for admission into the high school, upon presenting 
himself for examination, has a numbered ticket given to him, b^ which 
alone he is known until he is admitted into the school. No questions are 
asked as to name or any other matter. The examination is conducted 
orally and in writing, by six professors, under the superintendence of the 
prindpal, and the result is marked in a separate list by each professor { 
the average of the whole determines the admission or rejection of the 
candidate. The written questions are prepared by each professor for 
each examination, and answers in writing are required. The questions, 
when prepared, are handed to ihe principal, and remain in his possession 
until the day of examination, when they are given out to the candidates, 
who write tliem down, and they are there arranged in such order that no 
adjacent candidates have the same questions. The written answers are 
kept for inspection by any who desire to see them, and in particular cases 
they have been examined by the controllers. After the question of ad- 
mission is de'cided. ihe name of the pupU is then for the first time asked, 
and his certificate of attendance at ihe grammar schools for the perioa 
required by the laws of the board of control, is examined. By the course 
which is thus pursued, there can be no opportunity for partiality or favor- 
itism in reference to the candidate, (a charge which it is Ibund most diffi- 
cult to avoid in a public institution,) while the qualifications of the pupil 
are most thoroughly tested. The reaction, too, which is produced upon 
the grammar schools by such a course of examination, is or the most ben- 
eficial character. The teachers of the grammar schools watch most anx- 
iously its result, as involving in a measure the character of their respect- 
ive schools : and it is no exaggeration to say, that from the time of 
admission into the grammar schools, the pupil is trained with a view to 
bis successful application for admission in the high school." 

To show the actual operation of the school, Professor Hart, the present 
Principal, in his last Itsport, has prepared two tables, one showing the 
occupations of the parents and guardians of the pupils admitted to the 
school, and another showing the'in tended occupation of each pupil who 
leaves the school by graduation or otherwise. The 1051pupils who have 
been admitted from the first opening of the school in October, 1838, to 
July, 1845, are registered as belonging to families representing one hun- 
dred and thirty-four different occupations or conditions of life. Among 
them, there are sixty- five clerks and accountants; fifty-four carpenters; 
fifty five store-keepers ; sixty widows; thirty-one tailors ; twenty-three 
innkeepers; fourteen printers; sixteen blacksmiths; ten clergymen; 
thirty four laborers ; five lawyers ; seventeen physicians ; thirteen seam- 
stresses ; fifty-nine merchants ; fourteen machinists ; sixteen teachers : 
seven stone cutters ; thirty-three grocers, &c. The 112 pupils admitted 
in July, 1845, came from families representing forty-six different condi- 
tions or occupations of life. Of these forty six, there were eleven wid- 
ows ; fourteen store-keepers ; seven merchants ; six grocers ; six cord- 
wainers ; three clerks ; lour carpenters ; four manufacturers ; two phy- 
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sicians; one clergyman; one baker; onebricWayer; one broker ; one 
cabinet-maker; one cooper; one dentist; one lawyer; two mariners; 
one millwright ; two physicians ; two stage-drivers ; two tailors ; one 
▼ictualler ; three weavers, &>c* &c. 

The 183 pupils who led the High School for the year ending in Jaly» 
1845, are now engaged in thirty-seven different occupations. For exam- 
ples, there are two bakers; three blacksmiths ; one bookbinder ; five 
orickiayere ; one brickmaker ; fifleen carpenters ; fourteen clerks ; three 
cordwainers ; two coopers ; five druggists ; three engineers ; three en- 
gravers ; three farmers ; four grocers ; two hatters ; two iron-founders ; 
one jeweller ; si]( machinists ; four lawyers ; seven mariners ; two print- 
ers; two sail-makers; fifty-three store-keepers; ten teachers; two tin- 
men, &c. This table shows that this school is not only high in its posi- 
tion at the head of the public schools, and as its elevated and extended 
bourse of instruction under the ablest and high) st priced professors, would 
indicate, but tliat it is public in the best sense of the word, in as much as 
its advantages are open without any charge for tuition to pupils of merits 
from all classes and occupations of society, who are thus well educated 
for business, and not above it Prof Hart remarks, ' that the direct ad- 
vantages of the school are reaped chiefly by those whose circumstances 
would otherwise prevent their sons from receiving a good education. I 
would add to the evidence furnished by this table, my own conviction 
derived from a personal knowledge of the pupils for the last three years, 
that more than three-fourths of aU the pupils of the High School, but for 
its existence, would never have had the means of acquiring more than a 
very moderate share of the lowest rudiments of knowledge."* 



Nfiw Orleans, Louisiana, 
The following account of the system of public schools established 
in New Orleans, shows that the same results which have followed 
the thorough organization and liberal support of public schools, in 
cities and large villages at the North, have been realized at the Souths 
and under circumstances where success was pronounced impossible^ 
when the enterprise was commenced. The city of New Orleans ia 
divided into three municipalities, each, for all purposes of police, the 
management of schools, and care of the streets, being independent of 
the other. 

" The Public Schools of the Second Municipality in the city of New 
Orleans, were opened in January, 1842. At that time no school house 
had been erected. The first apartment occupied was an unfinished store 
loft. The number of pupils at the close of the first month, was not far 
from three hundred. By the end of the year it exceeded eight hundred. 
It has been constantly increasing ever since, and at the present time ex- 
ceeds two thousand. 

It is computed that the white population of the municipality, between 
the ages of five and fifteen, is not far from three thousand. In the course 
of the past year, near two thousand five hundred pupils, very few of whom 
were over the age of fifteen, have at different times attended the schools. 
About three hundred are in private schools, leaving two hundred as the 
probable number who have not been in any school. 

The schools are of three grades, the high schools, the intermediate 
and the primary. The schools of the two latter grades are. in most in- 



^Dces, taught m one and the aame edifice, and are under the supervis- 
ion of the same principal. 

The high school for boys was opened two years since ; that for girls 
less than a year since. Only a small proportion of the pupils are expected 
to attend these schools, the number in each being now near forty. 

Children of five years of age are admitted into the primary depart- 
ment, and all are advanced from grade to grade, as they become Qualified ; 
none, however, being admitted into either high school, under twelve years 
of age. In the primary classes, arithmeiic and geography are commen- 
ced. In the intermediate, grammar, composition, declamation, and the 
history of the United States, are added to the branches .taught in the 
lowest department None are admitted into the high schools, until well 
acq[uainted with every thing taught in the intermediate ; and the qualii- 
cations of candidates are ascertained by a strict examination, in this 
grade pupils have an opportunity of* attending, not only to the higher 
studies of an English course, but also to the French, Latin and Greek 
languages, except that the two latter are not taught in the girls' school. 
The pupils in the intermediate department now number near five hun- 
dred, and in the primary near fifleen hundred. 

All the schools are daily opened at 9 o'clock, with the reading of a few 
verses in scripture, without note or comment, and by uniting reverently 
in prayer, according to a prescribed form. They are open till half past 
two o'clock, with proper intervals for relaxation, and are closed with a 
song of a pastoral, moral or patriotic character, vocal music being taught 
in them all. 

The good order of these schools attracts the notice of all who visit 
them. It is also intended that whatever is taught shall be taught thor- 
oughly. In the public school is fully realized the republican and Chris- 
tian doctrine of equal rights, which is elsewhere too of\en only a beauti- 
ful theory; and in the public schools of the second municipality, ma^ be 
seen the sons of the chief magistrate of the state, of the wealthy capital- 
ist, and of the day laborer ; the children of the Catholic, the Protestant 
and the Jew. with nothing but personal merit to distinguish one from 
another. The rich and the poor here meet together on that common 
ground, which they occupy in the sight of Him who is the Maker of them 
all. 

Last autumn, a night school was opened for the accommodation of 
apprentices and others who could not attend in the day time. Near a 
hundred and fifty pupils have enjoyed the benefit of its instructions. It 
is now closed, ta be reopened in October. 

The number of schools— not including the night school— is eleven, 
and they are taught in eight different buildings. Six of the schools com- 
prise both intermediate and primary classes, and three are for the pri- 
mary only. 

Three of the school buildings have been erected in the course of the 
four past years, and are well fitted for their purpose. They are eighty 
feet in length, two of them thirty-five feet wioe, tne other forty, and two 
stories high, each story, with one exception, being sixteen feet. Each of 
these houses has accommodations for four hundred pupils. Each of the 
stories is divided into three apartments, by partitions sliding upward ; so 
that each teacher may have his pupils under his own care, free from the 
interruptions of other classes ; and also that the three rooms may be con- 
verted into one, for the exercise in vocal music, or whenever convenience 
requires. These schools are named the Washington, the Franklin, and 
the Marshall. The Fulton school is taught in a building which was ori- 
ginally a dwelling-house, but which has been altered, so as to be well 
suited to its present purpose. It accommodates the same number of 



pupils as each of the others. The other four houses are rented on short 
leases. It is proposed to erect another school house the present year, 
similar tq the others. 

In all those schools where there are boys and girls under the same roo^ 
their rooms and yards are wholly separate. The male pupils exceed the 
female in number about two hundred. 

There are forty- two teachers, eleven of them males, with a general 
superintendent, who is daily in the schools from their opening to their 
close. The supervision of the whole is under a board of twelve Direct- 
ors, appointed annually by the municipal council, and who are required 
to visit each of the schools once a week. They receive no pecuniary 
compensation. 

Semi-monthly meetings are held under the direction of the committee 
on teachers, at which all the teachers must be present; and a certain 
number of them are required to render such written reports, and offer 
such suggestions, as shall conduce to the interests of the schools. 

The municipal council, with the full approbation of their constituents, 
have ever been liberal in their appropriations for public instruction. There 
is no charge against any pupil, not even for booKs, every thing requisite 
for the schools being supplied at the public expense. The ordinary ex* 
penditure for a year past — including tne rent or rooms for about one fifth 
of the pupils— has been not far from thirty-six thousand dollars. 

Connected with the public schools is a Lyceum and Library Society. 
Any pupil of these schools, by paying twenty-five cents a month, till the 
sum amounts to nine dollars, becomes a life member of the society. He 
may pay the whole at once, if he prefers. Six thousand dollars have 
been rafsed in less than eighteen months by these payments, including 
two or three liberal donations ] and a library comprising four thousand 
volumes is already provided. At no distant period, this library will be- 
come one of the largest in our country, as, from the manner in which its 
funds are raised, there will be an ever increasing accession from year to 
year. Annual subscribers are also admitted to its privileges. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention, that the purpose of this association is 
almost wholly, to provide the means of extending an education beyond 
school-ffoing days, and of imparting useful instruction at eveir period of 
life. The Lyceum is to go into operation whenever the funds shall 
aniount to ten thousand dollars, which will be within a year or two. The 
object of the Lyceum is, to provide courses of lectures, to be delivered by 
able professors during several months of each year, illustrated by such 
apparatus and experiments as may be requisite. The erection of a Mu- 
nicipal Hall has lately been commenced, worthy of a munificent commu* 
nitjT, both in design and dimensions, which will contain ample accommo- 
dations for the library, and also a lecture-room of sufficient size to receive 
the numerous auditory who will be entitled to enter it. 

An extract from the tenth annual report to the council, of the commiUee 
on finance, will close this brief sketch. After mentioning that the expen- 
diture for < public education, and for lots and buildings for our schools,' 
amounts to one hundred smd ninety-five thousand dollars, since the com- 
mencement of the present school system, the committee proceed to say, 
* it will be perceived that the expenses incurred for public education have 
been exceedingly great, but the success of the efforts of the council, in this 
holy cause, leaves no room for regret These efforts are tending to grand 
results. Not only is their influence being felt throughout our state, but 
it is extending throughout the ffreat valley of the Mississippi, and unborn 
millions will benefit by the enlightened policy of the council, so nobly 
sustained by its constituents. 



* The finance committee wiH only rerel" to this subject in its fiscal learn- 
ings, the least important, the least worthy of attention. 

* They entertain no doubt, that the pecuniary benefit derived by the 
taxable citizens from our public schools, far exceeds their cost. Their 
excellence not only attracts population within our limits, but it prevents 
great numbers from moving bevond them to other parts of the city, where 
rents are from fifty to seventy-five per cent, lower than they are in this 
municipality. 

* The peifection of our system of public education is in fact a prominent 
cause of this difilerence ; andalthough these considerations in no manner 
influenced the council in establishing public schools, yet it is a gratifying 
fact, ana may be important to the cause, that while they are dispensing 
knowledge to the youth, and benefit to all, they are also adding to the 
prosperity of those who chiefly contribute to their support.' 

Banoor, Maine, 

*' At the time our high schools were established, there were no leas 
than three flourishing private schools for advanced scholars, and a large 
number of smaller establishments for younger pupils ; and the wealthier 
fiimilies were, most of them, averse to the change of system. It was» 
indeed, carried through the city councils by the mechanics of the city. 
At first it was only a high school for boys. We succeeded in procuring 
a preceptor of first rate acquirements and capacity--our present teacher 
for that school. Such was the success of the experiment^ and such the 
enthusiasm got up by this school, that in a few months, the private schools 
for boys failed from want of pupils. Shortly af\er, a high school for girls 
was instituted with no less success ; and since 1836 — the first high school 
went into operation in 1835— private schools, except for small scholars, 
and for these mostlv on account of the crowded state of our primary 
schools, have ceased. And this, too, notwithstanding our high schools, 
and an intermediate grade between these and the primary, called select 
schools, have often been crowded, so that the scholars nave been kept 
back when their acquirements entitled them to advance. Nothing I have 
ever witnessed in school improvement has equalled the change these 
schools wrought in the state of education here. We wrought out a sys- 
tem of our own, and with great labor, and in th% face of no small opposi- 
tion, have carried it through the schools in the city proper. Our schools 
are a regular grade from infant classes (those too young to study) to the 
high schools, four, or as it operates, five regular grades. In all cases the 
advance is controlled by attainments, so that each scholar is looking up 
to the next degree above him, until he reaches the high school, and then 
his next step, if pursuing a liberal education, is the university. And we 
have the fuAest evidence that no pupils enter the universities of our state 
with a better preparation, or a more thorough training, than the young 
men who go directly from our public schools. 

The improvement of the state of education in this city, which followed 
and has been wrought out by the establishment of these schools, and the 
grading system which grew out of their establishment, is set low at Qf\y 
per cent The comparison, indeed, is almost a contrast and the alacrity 
with which monev is voted to sustain our schools, even in times of sever- 
est pressure— and such times we have had with a vengeance — afibrds 
ample testimony to their excellence. The rich and the poor meet to« 
gether, and show that our declaration of independence is not far out of 
Uie way in thia respfct^ in declaring that all men are created eaual. 
Many of our finest scnolars are found from the obscurest families, and the 
mingling of all classes, has had a most happy influence in breaking up 
caste, and associating minds by simpathy, taste and similarity of charac- 
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tor, rather than by the accidental and artificial modefl which illy harmon* 
iz&. with our democratic institutions. 

As to expense, our present system costs, I presume, nut one half of the 
old. Few send tlieir children abroad, which, among the wealthier famr 
Hies, was almost universally the practice before. We expend annually, 
£br the support of our schools, astde from school-houses, between 38i0^ 
and $9,000, to a population of about 12,000. One teacher to a school is 
our general practice — only employing assistants when the schools arc 
very full. We prefer this, as it gives unity and harmony to the course of 
study, and to the formation of Sie mind and character. It is aUo more 
economical. The greatest objection to it is, that it severely tasks the 
teacher, inasmuch as he must ne qualified, and keep his mina furnished 
for all the branches pursued in the school. We are satisfied, however, 
that this is, mentally, an advantage to the teacher, inasmuch as it serves 
to keep him from getting a beaten track, and becoming a mere piecg of 
mental madiinery^ with a given set of motions and powers." 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
The establishment of Primary Schools for young children, is one of the 
most important steps in the history of public instruction in this country. 
*[^i8 was first done in Boston, in 1818, and was effected mainly by the 
enorts of EUsha Ticknor. Mr. Ticknor was born in Lebanon, Conn, in 
1757, removed to New Hampshire in 1774, and subsequently to Boston, 
where he became principal of the Free Grammar School at the south end, 
till 1793. He left this post on account of impaired health, but continued 
to take an active interest in the public schools of the city. So early as 
1805, he called the attention of his friends to the neglected condition of the 
young children, especially among the poor. By the then existing regula- 
tions of the public schools, these schools were nut open to children under 
seven years of age, and to those only who could read in plain English 
lessons. This amount of instruction could be readily given in the family 
by educated lAothers, or in schools supported at the expense of those who 
were able and willing to pay for such instruction. But for the children 
of the poor, the uneducated or the unwilling, there was no provision, and 
the consequence was, tliat a large number of the youthful population of 
the city, were growing up without any education. It was not till in May 
1818, that assisted by Hon. James Savage, (who is still living, and who 
needs no other mention to cause him to be remembered with gratitude by 
the poor of his own and other cities, than that he was the author, in 1317, 
of the first ** Institution for Savings,' ) he was able to induce the select- 
men of Boston to insert an article m the warrant for the town meeting in 
June, to see if the citizens would authorize the opening of a school at the 
public expense, for children under the age of seven years. In tliis meet- 
ing, held on the 11th of June 18 IS, five thousand dollars was voted for 
that year, to begin the experiment, and a committee of twenty-five mem- 
bers appointed to superintend the enterprize. Of this committee Mr. Tick- 
nor was chairman, and continued to hold that post of labor and responsibil- 
ity to these schools, till his death in 1821. The proposition was opposed in 
the outset principally on the ground of expense, as every step for improve- 
ment of common education there an J elsewhere, has always experienced. 
In the second year, an addition of fif^y per cent, was made to the town 
appropriations, and almost every year since, the grant frpm the public 
treasury has increased to meet the expenditures for teachers and ouild- 
ings for this class of schools. There are now 131 schools, containing 
8,500 punils. Since 1830, this class of schools have been introduced into 
most of tne large cities of the country, and include over 100,000 children. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS, 

fOR THE CI^SSIFICATIQN, PlSOIPUItV A10» INSTAUOTJON OF PV^ue SOHOOIiS. 

In this Namber of the Appendix, it was originally intended to pre- 
sent selections from the *• Rules and Regulations ^^^ of school commit- 
tees, in different towns in this and other states, for the purpose of 
sustaining the recommendations which the report contains, bj the 
success which has followed their adoption elsewhere. But the length 
to which this document has already extended, will only allow of the 
introduction of the '< By-laws of the Sckool Committee^ and Regular 
tiansofthe Public Schools in the City of Providences''^ adopted June 
10, 1844. Neither the system of public schools which these regule- 
tions embody, or the regulations, which are so admirably framed to 
realize the object for which the system was established, can be adopted 
by any other town, without such modifications as their peculiar cir- 
cumstances may require. They will, however, furnish useful hinttf 
to school committees in framing a code of regulations respecting the 
attendance, classification, studies, books, discipline and instruction of 
their respective schools. 

An explanation of the unparalleled success which has, in so short a 
time, followed the present organization and administration of the 
school system of Providence, will be found in part in these " By-lawtf 
and Regulations." Here it will be seen, that the peculiar facilities of 
a large and compact population, for a regular gradation of schools, 
have been improved,— that a suitable number of schools of each grade 
have been established, to accommodate all the children of the city,*—' 
that the regular and punctual attendance of the children while con- 
nected with the public schools, is secured,^— that the pupils of each 
school are classified according to their attainments, — that a thorough 
and liberal course of study, embracing the simplest rudiments, and 
preparation for business, or for college, with strict attention to health, 
morals and deportment, is open to children of all classes, free of ex- 
pense, and without preference or partiality, — that provision is made 
for a uniformity and adequate supply of books, — that teachers are em- 
ployed in reference to the grade of school they are to teach, after an 
examination by a committee appointed for this purpose, and are paid 
a fair compensation for their services,-^and that the system in all its 
details is subjected to the constant and thorough supervision of an 
telligent, practical and faithfdl committee, aided by an officer who 
devotes his whole time to their service, and the improvement of the 
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schools. The same cardinal piinciples, practically embodied in the 
school system of any town or district, large or small, agricultural or 
manufacturing, must produce good schools. The school-houses need 
not be so large, or so expensive, the classification of schools so com- 
plete, teachers so high priced, or the supervision so minute, but they 
must be as good as the circumstances of the town, or district, will 
allow. When individuals, occupying the same position as to wealth, 
education, enterprize, and professional and social standing, in their 
respective towns, as did the members of the school committee of ProT- 
idence, in 1844, are willing to devote time and efibrt to the adminis- 
tration of the school system, it will be an unfailing sign of the pros- 
perity of the schools, and the pledge of their progressive improvement. 

The school committee of Providence consists of thirty members, 
elected by the City Council. The following gentleman comprised the 
committee in 1844, and were organized land distributed into sab- 
conunittees as follows : 



Hon. THOMAS M. BURQESS, President 
Edwakd R. Youko, Secretary. 



Om Accounts, 

Messrs. Moses 6. Ives, 

Stephen T. Olney. 

Or QuaKficaiians. 
Htmn. WilUsiii Q. Goddard, 
Alexis Caswelly 
Alexander Duncan, 
WiUiam T. Dorrance, 
Thomas M. Burgess. 

Executive and High Sckcel. 

BAessm, Jphn fiarstow, 

John J. Stimson, 
Thomas M. Burgess. 

FirU District. Five Schools. 
llessfs. Richmond Brovnell, 
£Iisha Dyer, Jr. 
Amos D. Smith, 
Shubael Butchins. 

Second Disirict. Four Schools. 
MsBsm. Isaac Thurber, 

Alexander Duncan, 

Edward P. Knowles, 

Stqphen T. Olney. 



Third District. Four Schools- 
Messrs. Alexis Caswell, 

WiUiam T. Dorrance, 
John A. Wadsworth, 
Joseph Q. Metealf. 

Fourth District, Three Schools. 

Messrs. Edward B. HaU, 
Moses B. Ives, 
Amherst Everett, 
Qamaliel L. Dwight. 

Fifth District. Pour Schools. 
Messrs. Edward R. Young, 

Banillai Cranston, 

Amasa Manroo, 

George H. Tillingbast, 

John R. Burrows. 

Sixth District Seven Schools. 
Massrs. William O. Goddaid, 

Samuel Osgood, 

Esek Aldrich, 

Robert Knight, 

John F. Phillips, 

WiUiam 0. Snow. 



Nathan Bishop, Superintendent of Public Schools 
High School— Office hourfi from 12 to 1 o'clock. 



•Office in the 



BY-LAWS 

or THE SCHOOL COMMITTBE AND REGULATIONS OP THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN THE CITT OF PROTIDENCB. 



CHAPTER L— SECTION l-— Br«-LAW8 OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

Art 1. Or^anizfiti'}ri.'^lt\ the week succeeding the annual appointmem of the 
Schoot Committee, in June, the Secretary for the year preceding, shall call a meet- 
ing of the new Committee for the purpose of organization. At this meeting, the 
President and Secretary shall be clioaen by ballot; and the President, having been' 
duly sworn or a/firmed faithfully to discharge the duties of his office, shall admin- 
ister the same oath or affirmation to the members present, and to the other members 
as soon as they shall meet with the Committee. * 

Art. 9. Appffintmenl of Standing Sub-CommWees.—Aficr the By-Laws have 
been read and adopted, the Committee shall, upon nomination of the President, 
elect the followini; Standing Sub-Committees, to hold their places during the year, 
▼iz.: An Executive Sub-Committee, a Sub-Committee on vlual ideations, a Sub- 
committee on Accoimts, a Sub-Committee for the High School^ and a Sub-Com- 
mittee for each District: the whole Commitiee being divided, with due regard to 
the number of Schools in each District, into as many District Committees as there 
are Districts, the High School bein$; considered as u District in the division. 

AH. 3. Ck^tirman of CommiUeu, — The person first named on every Special or 
Standing Subcommittee, shall be the Chairman thereof, and act as such until such 
Special or Standing Sub-Committee shall elect a Chairman, and all Special^ as 
veil as the Standing Sub-Committee, shall expire with the year. 

Art. 4. Presidenl^ 4«., shall preside at all meelijigs. — The President shall take 
tbe^ chair at the hour appointed for every meeting of the Committee ; and shall 
maintain the rules of onler which are usually observed by deliberative bodies. In 
his absence, the Secretary shall call to order, and a {^resident pro tempore shall be 
elected. 

Arl» 5. Appointwunt of Examining Commiltees^'—The President shall appoint 
one or more members of the Committee, and inform them of their appointment, to 
attend the quarterly examination of each Primary and each Intermediate School, 
and be shall also appoint the Examining Committees to attend and conduct the 
quarterly examinations of the Grammar Schools. 

Art. 6. Annual Report to the City CemiKt/.— In case a Subcommittee is not 
appointed for the purpose, the President shall cause a report of the condition and 
expenses of the Schools during the past year, and en estimate of the necessary ex- 
penses for the year ensuing, to be presented to the City Council on the first Monday 
in June, annually. The report snail be accompanied with an abstract of the recora 
of the absences of members during the year, and of their excuses, kept by the Sec* 
Tctary. 

Art, 7. Roll eaUid and Records read. The Secretary shall call the roll of the 
members at the opening of every meeting, and note all absences and excuses. He 
shall keep a full and fiitr record of all the proceedings of the Committee, and pre- 
serve on file all papers relating to the business of the same. He shall read at the 
opening of every meeting, except that lield for the organization of the Committee, 
the record of the previous meeting. At the meeting for organization^ the recora 
shall be read as soon as the Ofiicers and Sub-Commiiiees are chosen. 

Art. 8. Call oj Regular and of Social Meetings.-^'DM Secretary shall send a 
notification of every regular or special meetine to the dwelling-house or place of 
businesa of each member of the Uommittee, at least one day previous to the meet- 
ing. Special meetings shall be called by the Secretary^ at the request in writing of 
the President, or of any five members of the Committee. 

ArU 9. Chairman of every Sub- Committee to be notified, ^c^He shall ghre 
notice t^iha Chairman of every Sub-Committee appointed, stating the commission 
and the namee of the members associated with him. 
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Art. 10. BiUs and orders to be transmiUed to the CU^ Treasttfir quarttrif,^ 
Immediately after each quarterly meeting af the Committee, the Secretary shull 
transmit to the City Treasur^-r a schedule of tuch bills and orders upon the Treas- 
ury as the Committee may have authorized; which schedule shall be counterMgned 
by the Chairman of the standing Sub-CommitCee un Accounts, or by the President, 
Art. 11. List of Cota/niiUcs^ not hiving reported, to be read. The Secretary 
ehall keep a list of all Special and Standing Committees to which any subject may 
have been referred, and shall read the same at each quarterly meeting until said 
Committees shall report on the subjects so referred. 

Art. 12. Records, <f»:., open to Inspection. The recofd of every meeting shall 
be made up as soon as may be after the close of the same;' and the record-books 
and files of papers shall be at all times open to the inspection of the members of tbe 
Committee, and of the Superintendent. 

Art. 13. The Executive Suh-CommiUee. This Committee shall consist of three 
(nembers. They shall advise the Superintendent in the discharge of the duties of 
his olfice. They shall also direct and oversee the repairs of schrol-houses and es- 
tates, and supply the schools with furniture and fuel. 

Art.H The Stib^CommiUee on QwUyieations.'^This Committee shall consist 
of five members. They shall examine the qualifications of candidates for the places 
of Teachers, and make appointments, subject to the approval of the General Com- 
mittee, at their next meeting. Teachers appointed by the Sub-Committee at any 
time during the year, and approved by the General Committee, shall hold tlieir 
places till the annual meeting. The Chairman of this Sub-Committee shall, at 
each quarterly meeting, report in Writing to the Oeneral Committee the names of 
all those who have been appointed Teachers during the recess. He shall also take 
care that the provisions of Section second. Art. 5, be made a part of the contract 
with every Teacher appointed. This Sub-Committee shall, from time to time, 
revise the course of studies in the schools, and recommend such changes of the 
books used in the same, as they may deem expedient. 

Art, lb* The Sub- Committee on Aeconnts.- -This Committee shall consist of 
two members. They shall report their exafnination of accounts at each regular 
quarterly meeting of the General Committee. All accounts shall be presented to 
the Superintendent two days before said meeting, and he shall make a schedule of 
tbe same for the use of the Sub-Committee. No account shall be allowed that has 
not been audited by this Committee. All accounts allowed, and the schetlule of tlis 
same collectively shall be countersigned by this Committee, or by the Presidenu 

Art, 16. Districting Committees.-^The President shall divide the whole Com- 
mittee with due j*egard to the number of Schools in each District, into as many 
Sub-CommiUees as there are Districts: the High School being considered as a 
District in the division. 

Art. 17. Visiting Schools, Each member of a Sub-Commiuee for a District, 
shall visit all the Schools in the same at least once in a quarter, unless unavoidably 
prevented. 

Art. 18. Chairman*8 Q^rterly Report, The Chairman of each Sub-Commit- 
tee of a District shall, at every regular quarterly meeting of the Greneral Committeei 
report any matters deemed of sufficient importance to be noted, relating to the 
Schools in his District during the preceding quarter. 

ArL 19. Suspension oj a Teacher. The Sub-Committees of Districts are em* 
powered, in their respective Districts) to suspend any Teacler for negligence, diso- 
bedience of the regulations, or other reasonable cause. I n such ease, they shall give 
immediate notice of their proceedings to the President, and shall bring the case to 
the attention of the Geneial Committee at their next meeting, for sudi further a&» 
tion as may be ne'%ssary» 

Art. 20. Suspensions expulsumand restoration of pupils. Bach District Com- 
mittee shall immediately take into consideration every case reported by tbe Super- 
intendent to its Chairman, of a pupil whose conduct is such, in or out of a School, 
that he is an unfit member of the same, or his example is injurious to tbe other pu- 
pils; and if in their opinion, he has been duly admonished, and reformation ap- 
pears lo be hopeless, it shall be the duty of the Sub-Committee for the district, to 
suspend for a definite time, or to expel every such pupil from the School. It shall 
Also be their duty on application of the parent or guardian of a pupil temporarily 
excluded for violeitt opposition or gross misconduct, to give immediate attention to 
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the caMj and if the decision of the Teacher be confirmed, the pupil shall be su»> 
pended for a definite time, or expelled, as tho nec^ssitv of the case may fMfuire. If 
the temporary exclusion by the Teacher be deemed a safilcient punishment, tfw 
Sub-Committee shall direct that tbepvpil be re-admitted to the school During 
suspension, and after expulsion, such pupil shall not be admitted to any other pub- 
lic school ; and, alter expulsion, no pupil shall be restored without the consent of 
the General Committee. 

8BCTI0N II.— .GENERAL REGULATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

AH. 1. CommtncenUfU of School Year and Vacaliomt. The school y;ear shall 
begin on the first Monday after the Commencement of Brown University ; and 
shall be divided into four quarters ; the first quarter shall close on Fiday preceding 
" ThanksgiTing week," and be followed by a vacation of one week, theseooqa 
and third quarters shall be each twelve wedks, and be succeeded by a vacation of 
one week eael^ and the fourth quarter shall be ten or more weeks, followed by a va- 
cation of three weeks immediately preceding the beginning of the next school year. 

Art. 3. (luarUrl^ and Annual JMiw<ifi^5.~Regular quarterly meetings of the 
School Committee shall be heU pn the last Friday in each quarter. The annual 
meetine shall be the regular quarterly meeting in August. 

An. 3. Anmtal Examination of Ike Secretary's lUeords, 4»c. A Sub-Commit- 
tee shall be appointed at the annual meeting to examine the Secretary's records 
and files, to eee that they are kept in proper order. 

Art. 4w Anmmal Election of Snpertntendeni and Tuuktrs. At the annaal 
meeting in August, the appointments of all the Teadmns shall expire, and an Sec- 
tion shall then take place. The Superintendent and Principal of the High School, 
and the Masters of the Grammar Scnools shall be chosen by ballot: and, on motion 
of a member, the election of any other Teacher shall tidce place in tne same manner. 

Art. 5. Conditions on which Teachors may withdraw from Schools, Any 
Teacher who wishes to withdraw from a school may do so at the end of a quaitar, 
provided at least one month's notice of the intemion be given in writing to the Su- 
perintendenu A Teacher, who, without the consent of the Committee, shall with- 
draw at any other time, or without notice as aforesaid, shall forfeit all compenn- 
Cion for the quarter, or any part thereof. 

Art. 6. iiuarterly Examination of aU the SckooU, A quarterly examination of 
the Primary and the Intermediate Schools shall take filaoe in the afternoon of the 
day pveeedmg the close of each Quarter, by Sub-Committees appointed by the Pres- 
ident. An examination of the Qrammar Schools shall take place in the forenoon 
of the last Friday in each quarter, by examining Committees appointed by the Pres- 
klent. The Hieh School shall be examined by the whole Committee in the afkar- 
noon of the day before named, in each quarter except the last In the fimrth quar- 
ter, the High School shall be examined by the whole Committee on such day as 
they may select. 

Aft. 7. Reports of Examining Committees.-^The examining Sub^Tommittaes 
shall report to the General Committee, at their meeting in the evening, the number 
of scholars present at the examinations, and the condition of the schools. 

Art. 8. Transaction of Misoellaneous Business.-^The Committee shall at those 
meetings confer on the progress and condition of the several schools, and shall tram- 
act all such business as they may deem expedient 

SECTION ni. — or the superintendent. 

Art, 1. Qfce of Snperintendenl created. For the more convenient disohaige of 
the duties assigned by law to the School Committee, and to aid them in the per- 
formance of the same, the office of Superintendent of Public Schools has been cre- 
ated. 

Art. 3. Election of Saporintindmil, The Superintendent shall be elected by 
ballot, at the annual meeting of the Committee ; and shall hold his office for one 
year, unless sooner removed, for sufficient cause, by vote of the Committee. 

Art. 3. Qeneral Powers and DnUesofthe 8t^rintendent,-'Bt ehsAX act un- 
der the advice and direction of the General Committee, and the Executive Commk- 
tee, and, under their advice and dlnctaon. shall act as Principal of the High School, 
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and shall have the sqierintendenes of all the public schools, sehool-houses; 
and spparatus. The Superintendent shall devote himself exclusively to the bosi- 
aess or his station. He shall keep regular office hours, other than the school 
ataplaeapiovjd«dforthatpui|MMa; which shall also be the fsnsialdsiw*- 
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itoiy of the booka and papers belonjging to the school department. He sball ae- 
qoaint himself with whatever principles and facts may concern the interests of pop- 
ular education ; and in all matters pertaining in any way to the organization, dis- 
cipline and instruction of the public schools of this ciiy ; he shall tsike good care of 
their interests and welfare, to the end that all the children in this city, who are in- 
atructed at the public schools, may obtain the best education which these achoola 
can be made to impart. 

_ AH, 4. Visiiing Schools^ 4^. — He shall visit all the schools as often as his du- 
ties will permit, and shall pay particular auention to the classification of the pupils 
in the aereral schools, and to the appointment among the classes of the prescfiued 
atttdiea. In passing daily from school to school, he shall endeavor to transfer ias- 
proTcments, and to remedy defects. 

Art, S. Quarterly Meetings of TVociery.-^He shall call together the Teaebers 
oneeat ieaat in each <raarter, to interchange their views upon the various points of 
instruction and discipline; in order to create harmony of action, and to cause the 
whole svatem to tend toward a uniform sundaid of excellence. 

Art. 6. Aidinf Sub-CommUtees andfwmuMng supplies for SekaeU.^The Su- 
perintendent shall at all times render such assistance to the Sub-Committees as may 
oe required by them, and shall furnish the necessary blanks and registers to tM 
Sub-Committees and to the Teachers. He shall also aupply the Ghrammar Schools 
with copperplate alips, and fumiah deatitute scholars with school books, as he may 
deem necessary. He shall cause a thermometer to be furnished in each achool 
loom for the healthful regulation of the temperature in the same. 

Art, 7. BxamituUion and Transfer of Pupib.— At the beginning of each quar- 
ter he shall examine the highest daases in the Primary and in the Intermediate 
Schools; and shall tranafer from the Primary to the Intermediate Schoola, and from 
the Intermediate to the Orammar Schools, such pupils, of the proper age, as he may 
find qualified to enter the same; and shall furnish the Princigst Teachers with lists 
of the pupils so transferred, who shall enter their respective Schools immediately. 

Art. 8L Permits granted, — The Superintendent is authorized to give permits to 
pupils in certain cases to enter school at anj time during the Quarter, and alao to 
give permits to pupils residing in one District to attend school in another when 
UMie are good reasons for the change. 

Art, 9, Attention to eases of miscondmct of pupils reported.-^l^t ahall give 
prompt attention to every instance of the misconduct of a pupil duly report^ to 
iiim by the Principal Teachers, and if, after consultation with tne Teacher and due 
examination of the case, it shall appear that the pupil is not disposed to obey the 
regulations of the school, he shall report him to the chairman of the District Com- 
nittecL See Sec. II. Art. 90. 

Art. 10. EmptofmmU of SubslUmles for Teaekers.-^\vi caaeof the sickness of 
Teachers, or other necessary cause of absence, the Superintendent shall employ all 
Mbstitutes durin|[ their detention from their schools, and no one shall be emjUoyed 
as a substitute without his approbation. 

Art,\\, Quarterly and Annual Reports. — The Superintendent shall keep a 
record of his proceedmgs, always open to the members of the Committee; and at 
averr regular quarterly meeting shall make a report in writing of the number of 
pupils attending theaeveral schocls during the quarter, of the number engaged in 
the different branches of study in the same, and containing such information rela- 
ting to the condition and plans for the improvement of the schools as he mav have 
to communicate. A general report shall also be prepared by him, at the ckse of 
the school year, for publication. 

Art. 13. The Superintendent, after each quarterly meeting of the Committee, 
shall cause to be published in the newspapers a statement of the number of schol- 
ars of each sex in all the schools during the preceding quarter. 

CHAPTER II.-GENERAL REQUL AT IOJN8. 

SECTION I — TEACHERS AND THEIR DUTIES. 

AH. 1. BleOion of Teachers and their continuance in ojlce.^ AW Teachen 
elected at the annual meeting, and all appointed by the Committee on qualifica- 
tions, at any t*me during the ycATf and ap[)roved by the General Committee, shall 
hoM their offices till the next annual meeting unless eoooer removed for suiBcieot 
cause by vote of the Committee. 
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Art, S. Tleaekers to observe RegitUUums^ <f^.-^It is enjoined on the Teachen 
ecrictly to obeerre these Regulations, the directions of the Committee, of the Sub- 
committees and of the Superintendent. 

Art.^ Teachers required to beat their Scho<d Rooms eari^,-^A\\il»Temcilkt!n 
in the publio schools are required to be at their respective school-houses at least jC^ 
teen minules before the specified time for befi;inning school in the morning and m 
the afternoon, and to open their respective school-rooms for the reception of pupils 
subject to all the rules of order for school hours as soon as they enter the rooms. 

Art. 4. Tke Principal Tsaeher to cause the Bell to be rung.^Thn Principal 
Teacher in each school shall cause the bell to be rung from three to five minutes, 
beginning precisely at fifteen minutes before 9 o'clock, A. M., and before 2 o'clock, 
P. M. ; and shall also cause it to be tolled from three to five minutes ending at the 
appointed time for beginning school in the morning and afternoon. 

Art. 5. Opening Sckools,^A\i the schools shall be opened in the morning, by 
one of the Teachers, with reading from the Scriptures, or with prayer. 

Art. 6. Supervision of Puvus in and out of School.^li shall be the doty of 
the Teachers, as far as practicable, to exercises careftil inspection over their pupils, 
as veil out of school as within the same, during school hours ; and, in cases or di^ 
fieult^ in the discharge of their duties, to apply to the Superintendent for advice and 
direction. 

Art. 7. T^Bochers must attend to school duties punctually and regularly.^The 
Toichers of the several schools shall devote themselves exclusively to the duties of 
their office. Thev shall daily and punctually attend at the hours appointed for the 
opening of the scnools ; and during school liours shall faithfully devote themselves 
to the duties assigned to them. TMy are enjoined carefully to maintain good or- 
der and discipline, and to follow the course of instruction prescribed by the Com* 
miitee, permitting no books to be used in the schools but such as the Committee 
shall designate. No teacher shall keep a private school, or instruct a private class. 

Art. 8. ClassiJlaUion of Pupils.-^Tht Teachers in each school shall put the 
pupils in the same into separate classes, according to their attainments; and shall 
teach them such portions of the prescribed studies, as in their judgment, under the 
advice of the Superintendent, it may be most suitable for each class to pursue. Each 
pupil shall be confined to the studies of his class, unless, in particular cases, an 
exception shall be made by the advice or direction of the Superintendent. 

Art. 9. School property to be taken care o/.—The Teachers shall take care that 
the School-Houses, the apparatus in the same, and all the public property entrust- 
ed to their charge, be not deiaced or otherwise injured by the scholars; and it shall 
be the duty of the Teachers to give prompt notice to the Superintendent of any re- 
pairs or supplies that may be needed. 

ArL 10. Ventilation of School Rooms^^Thn Teachers shall give vieilant at- 
tention to the ventilation and temperature of their rooms, causing those mat have 
been occupied to be opened and aired each morning and afternoon at the times of 
receav, and at the end of school hours. They are required to take special pains to 
secure such continual changes of the air in the rooms as will prevent it ftrom becom- 
ing impure and unhealthful between the times for opening and airing the rooms; 
ara they shall carefully ascertain the temperature of their rooms by t& thermome- 
ters, and use all proper means to avoid those injurious extremes of heat and eoM, 
which negligence might induce* 

Art. II. Notice of the sickness of T^eachers to be given to the Superintendeni 
immediately.—ln case of the indisposition of a Teacher, notice thereof shall be im- 
mediately given to the Superintendent ; and no substitute shall be employed with-* 
out bis approbation. 

ArL 12. Presiding Teacher. — ^The directions of the principal Teacher of each 
school shall be followd by the other Teachers, in all matters relating to the same. 
In the absence of the presiding Teacher, the assistant who has been the longest 
time in the school shall assume its management; or the oUest where they are of 
the same standing. 

Art. 13. Recesses. — The Principal Teacher in each school shall allow a i 



for all the pupils in the same not exceeding fifteen minules in each half day: except 
in the Primary Schools, in which there may be two recesses in each half day, not 
exceeding: ten minutes each, at the discretion of the preoqHress. 

Art.H. Notice of the exclusion of pupils given,^¥or violent opposition, or 
gross misbehavior, a presiding teacher may exclude a pupil from school for the 
time; and in all eases of exclusion shall fiMthwith give information In writing of 
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Uw ante tlieMof to tbe parent or ffaaidwn, and to the Chainnan of the Sol>-Coai« 
mittee for the District, and to the Superintendent 

Mi» 15. RaVL caiUd tmdi half Jay.^The presidtne Teacher in each aehool 
■hall enrdl the names of scholars as soon as they enter the same, and have the rail 
oalied in themoming and afternoon of oach day, and all absences aarked. 

ilfl. 16. jRegiiier^ and tMe entries to be made in ik-^Tht Principal Teacher ia 
each school and each Teacher in the High School shall keep a register, in which 
ihall be recorded the names, ages, dates of entrance and places of residence of the 
■eholars ; and shall make such other entries as shall exhibit a y'ww of their afaaen- 
oes, their behavior in school, and the progress made in thenr studies. An account 
of the same shall be transmitted to the parent or guardian of each scholar, at least 
once a month, with a request that it be returned with the name of the parent or 
gnardian written upon it, in acknowledgment of its receipt The register shall be 
at all times open to the inspection of the members of the School Commiuee and of 
the Superintendent 

Art. )7. TYttcAerj* RepofUto VisUing-CemmiUees at each quarterly examina-^ 
Han^^^lt shall be the duty of the preskiing teachers to report in writing to the Vis- 
iting Committee, at each quarterly examination, the names of such pupils as have 
been distinguished during the quarter for good conduct and proficiency. in their 
studies, and also the names of those who have been grosaB^ negligent in attending 
tehool, or inattentive to their studies, or guiky of any violations of these regulatmns 
or of other wilful offences. 

Art, 18. Teacher^ Qnarterly Reports to the 8nperintendent,^Tht principal 
Teacher in each school and each Teibcher in the High School shall severally make 
a report in writing to tbe Superintendent, one week before the tennination of each 
ouarter, stating the numberof pupils admitted, the number actually attending, and 
toe average attendance during the quarter, and containing such other information aa 
may be necessary to set forth the general condition of ineir schools, together with 
any sugeestion which they may have to offer for the improvement of tM same. 

'Art, IS. The teachers may occasionallv, under the direction of the Superintend- 
ent, visit each other's schools, to observe the discipline and instruction of the seme. 

Art, 90. The Teachers shall not permit the school-rooms under their charge to 
be used for any purpose whatsoever other than the instruction prescribed in these 
Segulations, unless or order of the City Council, or of the School Committee. 

Art, 81. No Teacher shall allow a subscription paper for any purpose whatst^ 
over to be introduced into a public school ; nor shaft any contribution be permitted 
to be made in the same by the pupils. 

Art. 33. No Teacher shall admit to any school, (except the High School.) a po- 
ptl that reskles out of the district in which the school is establiahed, unless bj per- 
ttiasion of the Superintendent 

Art, 93. Makvng ^ftfi.— Tbeprincipal Teacher in each school- house shall for 
the compensation allowed by theCfommittee, employ some suitable person to make 
ires in tne same when necessary, and shall see that this important work is properiy 
and economically done. 

Aft. 94. Smeeping and CUaning.'-Tht principal Teacher in each school shall 
hire some person, for the allowed compensation, to sweep the room and ita entries 
daily, and dust the blinds, seats, desks and other furniture in the same, and to clean 
die same once a quarter, and shall see that this work is neatly and properly done. 

Art, 35. T^eaehers* Reports ef absence and lateness.— The principal Teacher in 
eaeh school shall stato in his or her quarterly report to tbe Superintendent, the num- 
ber of times each Teacher in said school has been absent or lato during the quar- 
ter, with the reasons for such absence or latonesa. 

Art. 96. Indigent pupils famished wth books.— Th9 preskltng Teacher shall 
fhmish to the Superintendent the names of those scholars whose parenu or guar- 
dians declare they are unable to furnish them with books ; but no books shall be 
supplied at the public expense, unless satisfactory proof of the inability of such pa- 
renia or guardians be furnished : these books are to be eonsidered as a part of the 
aehool property. 

Art 97. Books belonging to the Pnhlic Schools,— The Principal Teacher in 
each school shall enter upon the catalogue kept in the Register, the name of every 
book placed in his or her room for the use of the teachers, or to be lent to indigent 
pupils, and shall, in each quartoriy report to the Superintendent stato the number 
ftnd eondition of sau] books. 
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flSCTIOir II OP SCHOLARS. 

Art, 1. Otneci of the jcAiniZj.— The Public ScbooU being eatabUebed for the gen* 
eval benefit of the community, all pupils that may be received thefein, under the 
following Regulations, shall be instraoied vithout preferenoeor paftiality,aaid with 
strict attention to their morals and depoitment, as well as their improTement in 
earning. 

AH,)L Coiiiit^ i»/Utffii|nb.---Good morals beiag of the first inmortanoe, and 
essential to their progress in useful knowledge, the pupils are strictly enjoined to 
arroid idleness and profanity, falsehood and deceit, and every wieked and disgraee- 
fbl practice, and to conduct themselves in a sober, orderly and decent manner, boUi 
in and oat of school, and to be punctual and constant in daily attendance. 

Art, 3. PufiU liahU to pay for all damages they do to school property,— Evwy 
pupil who shall, auidenUMy or othermite^ injure any school property, whether ftn* 
ces, gates, treeil or shrubs, or any building or any part thereof, or break any win- 
dow glass, or injure or destroy any instrument, apparatus or fiirniturs belonging 
to the school, shall be liable to pay in full for all the damage he has done. 

AH, 4. Use oj bad language, kf^., prohihited.^Ewmy pupil who shall, any 
where on, or around the school premities, use or write any protane or upchaste lan- 
guage, or shall draw any obscene pictures or representations, or cut, mark or other, 
wise intentionally deface any school furniture, or buildings inside or out, or any 
property whatsoever belonging to the school estate^ shall be punished in proportion 
to tn^ nature and extent of the oiTense, and shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 

Art. &. Cleanliness of Pupils.^JSo scholar who comes to school without proper 
attention having been given to the cleanliness of his person and of his dress, or 
whose clothes are not properly repaired, shall be permitted to remain in school. 

Art. 6. Times for admission of puptls.-'Dunng the first week in each (|narter, 
and on the first Monday in the second and third school months, any child, living in 
the city, and in all respects quaUfied, may enter any Primary, Intermediate or 
Grammar School, by applying to the Teachers at the school house. 

But no pupil shall be permitted to take a place in anjr public school at any other 
time without a written permit obtained from the Superintendent. 

Art. 7. Scholars required to remain in school till the hour of doting.-^Vo schol- 
ar shall be permitted to leave school before its close, for the purpose of attending 
to any music lessons, or writing lessons, or for any other purpose whatsover, ex- 
cept in case of sickness or some pressing emergency. 

Art. 8. Absence from School and the eonsequences.-^yo pupil shall be absent 
from any public school without rendering an excuse for the same to the principal 
Teacher. 

Any pupil who shall be absent from school a single half day without rendering 
a satisfactory excuse to the principal Teacher for such absence, shall be liable to 
be punished for a misdemeanor. 

Any pupil who shall be absent from school five half days in four sneoessive 
weeks, without rendering a satisfactory excuse to the principal Teacher, may bo 
excluded from school for the next two school months. 

Every excuse shall be received by the teachers as satisfactory, in which it shall 
be stated that the pupil has been absent for reasons satisfactory to the parent or 
guardian. 

No pupil shall leave the school room in school houre, without permission from a 
teacher. 

No scholar who shall be absent from a quaiterly examination of the school which 
be attends, without an excuse satisfactory to the principal teaoheri shall be permit- 
ted to attend said school during the next quarter. 

No scholar shall be permiu^ to remain in any public school unless such scholar 
be provided with the books of his or her class prescribed in these Regulations. 

CHAPTER III.-OF SCHOOLS. 

Art. I . Number and description of the PmUie Schoots.-^'rhe PaMfc Schools of 
his city are twenty-nine in number, and of the followine description, viz.: 

Fifteen Primary Schools, designed for chiklren from tour to six or seven yenn 
of age. I^Hve Iniermediate Sdiools, designed for chiMren between six and eight or 
nine years M, Six Orammar Schools, designed for chikiren from eieht or nine 
to twelve or fourteen years of age. One High School, designed for scholars from 
twelve years oU and opwaids,and one Primary and one Grammar School for ool- 
««id chikiren. 
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In the aboTe tehools, free ioBtniction is given to the children of both Mzet of all 
the inhabitants of the city, who may see fit to sTail themaelTes of the same, subject 
to the Rejrulations herein provided. 

Ari. 3. School Hours, — All the public schools shall begin their morning session 
at 9 o'clock, A. M., and close at 12 M. throughout the year. They shall b^in their 
afternoon session at S o'dodc, P. M., and close at 5 o'clock, P. M., except in the 
" Mkort days,"* when they shall continue as long as the light permits. Ezcepium.-^ 
The girls' department m the Hirh School is permitted to nave one session of six 
hours, dally, with suitable times for recesses. 

Art 3. Holidays for all the Schools.-^The following holidays shall be granted 
alike to all the schools, viz. — ^Every Saturday, days ofpublic Fast, Thanksgiving 
day and the day following, Christmas day, and the day of the celetmtionof Amer> 
ican Independence. 

Art. 4. Schools not to be dismissed toUhoui permission. — But on no other days 
shall a school be dismissed without permission from the General Committee, ex- 
oept in cases of emergency, when the Superintendent shall have power to dismiss 
a school. 

SECTION I PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Art, 1. Number of teachers and admission of P^i^s. — Each Primary School is 
under the care of a Preceptress and one Assistant Teacher. 

No child who shall not have attained the age of four years shall be admitted at 
a pupil into a Primary School. 

Art, 2. Branches taught.^The branches taught in these schools are the ele- 
mente of Reading, Spellings Arithmetic and Geography, The teachers in these 
schools also give their pupiU much useful oral instruction of a familiar kind, suited 
to their age. 

Art. 3. Books wed. — The books used for instruction in tlie Primary Schools, 
shall be the following: Emerson's Progressive Primer; My First School Book; 
The Young Reader; Common School Speller: American Popular Lessons; 
North American Arithmetic, First Part ; Mitchell's Primary School Geographv. 
The Dictionary to be used by the Teachers in these schools shall be that of Mr. 
J. E. Woioester. 

Art, 4. Daily reading of the Scriptures.'^VoxtAone of the Scriptures shall be 
read daily in these schoob by the presiding teacher, for the moral and religious in- 
struction of the pupils. 

Art. 5. Vocal Music. — ^The teachers ore required to make vocal music one of 
the exercises of these schools. 

SECTION II INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

Art, I. hiumber of teachers and course of studies.^KHch Intermediate School is 
under the management of two female Teachers, a Preceptress and an Assistant. 
The pupils in these schools advance progress! velv from the lessons in the Primary 
Schools to more difficult lessons in Reading^ SpeUingf Arithmetic and Geography^ 
and begin to take lessons in Writing. 

Art.v. Admission of Pupils. — No child shall be admitted as a pupil into an In- 
termediate School, unless transferred by the Superintendent, or upon examination 
by the Teacher he or she shall be found qualified to join the lowest class therein. 

Art. 3. Books used.^-The books used for instruction in the Intermediate Schools 
shall be the following : American Popular Lessons, Gradual Reader, Common 
School Speller, North American Arithmetic, 2d part, Mitcheirs Primary School 
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Torcesier's Dictionary shall be used in these schools. 

Art. 4. Penmanship-^Reading the Bible, and Vocal Music-^Thb Superin- 
tendent shall direct the use of such system or systems of penmanship in the Interme- 
diate Schools as he may deem expedient. 

Portions of the ScrifAures shall be read daily in these schools, by the presiding 
teacher, for the moral and religious instruction of the pupils. 

The teachers are required to make vocal music one of the exercises of these 



SECTION III. GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Art. I, Number of Teachers, — ^Each Grammar School is under the care of « 
Master and two female Assistant Teachers. 
Art. 3. Admission of fHiptb.— Children who have not been regularly transfer- 
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red to the Qrammar Schools, by the Superintendent, shaH be examined, on apnlicft- 
tion for admission, by the Masters of said schools; and, if found to be qualified to 
join the lowest class, they shall be permitted to enter, but if not qualified they may 
be sent to an Intermediate School. 

No new pupil shall be admiued into these schools except during; the first week of 
each quarter, and on the first Mondays of the seeond and third school months, with- 
out a permit from the Superintendent ; but a pupil whose residence is changed to 
another district, may pass to the Qrammar School in the same at any time, if he 
bear with him, from the master of the school which he leaves, a certificate of good 
■landing; and character ; othf^rwise he shall be subject to the regulation for aamia- 
sion, before provided. 

Art, 3. Studies pwrtu€d.^ln these Schools the scholars use a new set of text 
books which present more enlarged and accurate views of the several branches they 
have already b^n to study, and in these books, with such additional remarks and 
illustrations astne Teachers throw around the various topics of study, the pupils 
continue their exercises in Readings WrUingt Ariikmdie and Qtograpkif^ and 
commence Engliah Ormmmar, the History ojf tke Vniied States and General 
History. 

ArL 4. Books ««ii.— The books used in the Grammar Schools shall be the fol- 
lowing: The Common School &)eUer. Common School History, as a reading 
book, The National Reader, The Amencan First Class Book. Muehell's Geogra- 
phy and Atlas, Goodrich's History of the United States, The North American 
Antbmetic, Parts 9d and 3d, Farnum's Enelish Grammar, Wayland's Praotioal 
Ethics, Abridged, Worcester's Dictionary shall be used in these schools. 

Art. 5. Reading the BiMe^Penmanskip^DeclamaUon, and Vocal Music.^ 
Portions of the Scriptures shall be read daily, for moral and religious instruction, 
by the higher classes of both sexes. 

The Superintendent shall direct the use of such system or systems of penman- 
ship in tlie Grammar Schools as he may deem expedient. 

There shall also be exercises in declamation at suitable times, as may be directed 
by the Superintendent. 

The teachers are required to make vocal music one of the exercises of these 
schools. 

•ECTIOIV IV.— *HIOH tCHOOLS. 

Art, 1. Number of Teackers.—The High School is under the government of a 
Principal, and three male and three female Teachers, and thorough instruction ia 
given therein in the higher branches of an English education ^ and, at the request 
of parents orguardians, in the preparatory branches of a classical education. 

Art. 3. Aqnle admieeibie to the High iSeAoo/.— No child shall be admitted 
as a pupil of the High School, who is not qualified immediately to enter upon the 
course of studios parsued therein. 

No child who snail not be a pupil of a Grammar School shall be admitted to 
the High School, when there is a sufficient number in the Grammar Schools 
qualified for admission therein. But, whenever there shall not be a sufficient 
number of such candidates, any child, living in the city, if qualified, may be ad- 
mitted, without having passed through a Grammar School. 

Art. 3. Pupils may remain three years.^-No pupil shall remain in said 
school more than three years, nnless by permission obtained firom the General 
Committee. 

Art. 4. Male and Female departments, separate. — ^The male and female 
pupils of the High School shall be instructed in separate apartments, all of 
which shell be under the daily supervision of the Principal. No other school 
of any kind shall be tausht in the same building with the High School. 

Art. 5. Mimher of Classes.-^Thwe shall be three classes in each depart* 
ment in the High School, a Junior, a Middle, and a Senior Class, the studies of 
each of which snail occupy one year. The numbers in the classes shall be as 
nearly equal ss they can be made. 

Art. 6. Examination of candidates for admission. — ^An examination oi 
candidates for the Hi^h School shall take place on Saturday, in the week prece- 
ding the annual meeting of the Committee in August, and the examination shall 
be continued4 if necessary, on the Monday following. There shall be five ex- 
aminers, who shall be chosea by the General Committee, from their own num- 
ber or at large. The Principal shall, if required, assist in the examination. 
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Art. 7. Qualifieationiffr admUnon-^ground of pftferentt m 

The candidates must be well versed in the studies pursued by the highest class 
of the Grammar Schools. The examiners shall admit those candidates who are 
best qualified to fill the vacancies in the High School, giving a preferefue to 
those who have been longest in the Grammar Schools. 

Jirt, 8. Exammationt and admUnoni to fill vocanftes .^When vacancies 
shall occur during the year, pupils may be admitted to fill them, but in the first 
week of each quarter only ; ana they must be found qualified, upon an escaiaina- 
tion by the Superintendent or the Principal, to take the advanced standing for 
which they apply. The rule of preference before provided, in iavoc of candi- 
dates from the Grammar Schools, shall be observed. 

Art, 9. One month's tmneeessary abtenee diasohoi a pupiTs connexion. — 
Absence from this school for one month, without an excuse satisfactory to the 
Superintendent, shall dissolve the connexion of a pupil with the schooL 

jirt 10. Bratuches Taught.-^The branches taught in the High School shall 
be the following: Reading and Writing; Ancient and Modern Geography; 
Elements of History, Ancient and Modem ; History of #ie United States, and the 
Constitution of the same ; Grammar and Rhetoric, with exercises in compoai* 
tion and declamation ; Logic and Intellectaal Philosophy ; Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy ; Natural Theology and the Evidences of Christiamt;^ ; 
Arithmetic and Book-Keeping ; Algebra aind Geometry ; Trigonometry, with its 
applications to Surveying, Navigation, Mensuration, &c. ; Natural Philoscmhy 
and Astronomy ; Animal and Vegetable Physiology, and Chemistry ; The Pre- 
paratory branches of a Classical education. 

Each class in the scho<H shall have a daily exercise in reading from tlie 
Seriptares. 

Art. 11. Lectures to be gwen. — ^The Principal of this school will give brief 
ftlustrative Lectures on the different branches of Natural History, Naitural Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry ; and also in short and familiar Lectures, exhibit to the 
piipds an outline of the Pcditical Institutions of this State and Ci^. 

Worcester's Dictionary shall be used in this school. 

Jtrt. 12. Vocal Music. — The teachers are required to make vocal music one 
of the exercises of these schools. 

Art. 13. Annual JftnUWMsii.— There shall be an annual public exhibition 
by the pupils in the High School, at a time to be determined by the Committee. 
Th» Sl^MrinteDdent shul give public notice of these exhibitions. 

SECTION ▼• SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 

dbft,.l. ne Pnmaru £(0Am/.— This school is under the care and instmc- 
tioB of a Preoc»tress, and an AssisUnt when necessary. All the Regulations 
pertaining to the other Primary Schools apply to this. The couiws of study a»d 
the hooksused are the same. 

Jtrt, 3. I%s Grmmmmr SehooL^Tbk school is under the instruction and 
government of a Mister, and a female Assistant when necessary. The oonrse 
of study and the text books in this school are the same as in the other Gnounar 
Schools, and Regulations applicable to them, apply to this school. 

NovK.— -The Ckj Oonncil annually employ Physicians to attend, at appointed 
(Unas* a puUic Vaecination at each schoolroom, when all pupils, snd otiMis 
who choose to come are vaccinated at public expense. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

In pursuance of the object for which the Rhode-Island Institute of In- 
atruction was established, "the improvement of public schools and other 
means of popular education in this State," arrangements have been made 
to publish during the winter of 1845-6, a Paper to be called the Journal 
or THE Rhode-Island Institute op Instruction. 

The Editorial Department will be under the care of Ilcnry Barnard, 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 

The Business Department will be under the superintendence of Thomas 
C. Hartshorn, to whom all orders for the paper, and subscriptions for the 
same, should be addressed. 

The first number of the Journal will be issued in November, and its 
publication will be continued thereaAer on the Ist and 15th of each month, 
until the volume is completed by the publication of twelve numbers. 

Each number will contain at least sixteen pages in an octavo form, and 
in addition, from time to time, will be published an Extra, contain- 
ing official circulars, *notices of school meetings and otlicr educational 
movements ; and one of a siTies of " Educational Tracts*^ prepared by 
the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

The volume, including the Extras and Educational Tracts, will constitute 
at least three hundred pages. 

The price will be Jifty cents for a single copy ; or three dollars for 
ten copies, sent in a single package, and at the same rate ibr any larger 
number sent in the same way. 
The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 
JOHN KINGSBURY, . 

THOMAS C. HARTSHORJV, \ r^^u. 
NATHAN BISHOP, \ ^^»»'^'««- 

AMOS PERRY, ^ 

Providence, November 6, 1845. 

" EXTRAS." 

The Extras will be paged continuously, independent of the paging 
of the regular numbers of the Journal. 

Extra Number 1, is issued in advance of the first number of the 
Journal, in order to give an earlier notice of the proposed meetings 
of the Teachers' Institutes. 
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OFFICIAL. 



CIRCULAR. 

Arrangements having been made for holding a series of Teach- 
ers' Institutes, or temporary Normal Schools, in different parts of the 
State, during the months of November and December ; every individ- 
ual, male or fenyale, who is, or who expects to be, engaged in the 
business of teaching, and especially in the public schools this winter, 
jB respectfully inyited to attend during one or more of the sessions, 
which will be duly announced by the Committee of Arrangements for 
the places where the Institutes will meet 

The assistance of several distinguished teachers and practical edn-» 
oators, who have been connected with similar Institutes in other 
States, as instructors or lecturers, has been secured. 

Among the subjects which will receiye attention during the session 
of each Institute, the following may be enumerated : — 

1. The elementary studies, or at least the difficult points in the 
elementary studies, whicl^ are or should be taught in every public 
school, will be reviewed ui^der the instruction of a teacher well quali* 
fied to explain and illustrate the best methods of teachii^ the same 

. to others. 

2. The manifold uses of the blackboard and slate, in the work of 
elementary instruction, and especially with reference to the useful 
employment of young children, will be pointed out and illustrated., 

3. Instruction in mental arithmetic, in working problems on the 
globe, in drawing maps a^d using outline maps, and in teaching com- 
position, and in other es^rcises which should be introduced into every 
9cl^Qol, will be given. 

4. The members will have yn opportunity to state the results of 
their own experience, and such cases of doubt or difficulty as have 
actually occurred in the classification, instruction, and government of 
their schools, and to hear the views and suggestions of others on the 
same points. 

5. The regular exercises of the day will be interspersed with famil-^ 
iar illustrations and discussions, on the classification and the means 
and modes of securing neatness, order, industry, ajid moral training 
in the school ; and the evenings will be generally occupied by public 
lectures and discussions on topics connected with the improvement of 
popular education. 

Teachers will thus,^ in addition to the advantage of reviewing the 
studies they are to teach, and of witnessing to some extent the besi 
methods of communicating instruction, obtain the matured views of 



practical men on many of the great topics of education, as presented 
in public lectures, discussions, recitations and conversation. The at- 
tainments of solitary reading will be quickened by the action of living 
mind. The acquisition of one will be tested by the experience and 
remarks of others. New advances in any direction by one teacher 
will become known to all others. Old and defective methods will be 
held up, exposed, and corrected, while valuable hints will be followed 
out, and proved. The sympathies of a common pursuit, the inter- 
change of ideas, the discussion of topics which concern their common 
improvement, the necessity which ^ill be felt of extending their read- 
ing and inquiries, and of cultivating the power and habit of written 
and' oral expression, — all these things will attach teachers to each 
other, and elevate their character and attainments as individuals, and 
the social position and pecuniary emolument of the profession. 

School committees who have not yet employed their teachers for 
the winter, and teachers who have not yet found a school, can at these 
Institutes become mutually acquainted with each other. 

Through the liberality of the friends of education, principally in 
the places where the Institutes will meet, the expense to each teacher, 
including board, tuition, the use of convenient rooms, apparatus and 
books, shall not exceed two dollars for a session. Each session will 
occupy six days at least. 

It is desirable that all who propose to become members of any of the 
Institutes, should be present at the opening of the session, as the clas- 
ses will then be formed, and an address appropriate to the occasion 
delivered. HENRT BARNARD, 

Commissianer Public Schaob, 

Providence, Nov. 1, 1845. 

NOTICES, 

TEAOBBRS' INSTITUTE AT NORTH SCITUATE. 

A Teachers' Institute for the Counties of Providence and Kent will 
be held at North Scituate, commencing on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 17th ; on which occasion Mr. Barnard, Commissioner of Public 
Schools, will deliver an Introductory Address, explanatory of the ob- 
jects of the Institute, and of the course of instruction which will be 
pursued during the term. 

Arrangements having been made to board the members of the In-i 
^titute free of expense, all teachers who propose to be present, are 
requested to communicate their names as early as practicable to one 
of the Committee of Arrangements ; viz. Rev. Hosea Cluimby, Col, 
Burk, or Rev. Mr. Grosvenor. 



TfiACHERS' INSTITUTE AT W'OONSOCKET. 

A Teachers' lastitute for Providence County will be held at Wood* 
socket, commencing on Friday evening, November 2 1st, on which oc- 
casion Mr. Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools, will deliver the 
Introductory Address. 

A general attendance of Parents, School Committees, and Teach- 
ers, on Friday evening, is solicited. 

All Teachers who propose to avail themselves of the advantages of 
the Institute, are requested to communicate their names personally, 
or by letter, to the Rev. Mr. Boyden, chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, who will assign them boarding places free of expense. 

teachers' institute AT NEWPORT. 

A Teachers' Institute for Bristol and Newport Counties, will be 
held at Newport, commencing on Monday evening, December 1st, 

The School Committee of Newport have voted lo make all the ne^ 
ccssary local arrangements for the meeting, and to provide fur the board 
of all who may attend. 

The Washington County Association forthk iMi'iiovEMtxTor 
Public Schools will meet in Ilopkinton and Richmond on the 11th, 
12th, and 13th of November, as above announced. 

The Kent County Association for the Improvement of Pub- 
lic Schools will meet at the Town House in Coventry, on Friday, 
November I4th, at one o'clock in the afternoon, and continue in ses- 
sion through the evening. 

The Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction will meet at the 
Town House in Foster, Hemlock Village, on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 14lh, at 6J o'clock. 



PUBLIC MEETINGS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Public meetings, in continuation of the series commenced in Sep- 
tember last, and which it is proposed to hold from time to time until 
every large neighborhood at least, and if possible, every school district 
in the State is reached, have been appointed as follows : 

NEWPORT COUNTY. 
Monday, Nov; 3, in Tiverton, Fall Hiver^ at 6 1-2 P. M. 

Tuesday, " 4, " Stone Bridge, ** 

Wednesday, " 5, " Fmr Cajners, *' 

Thursday, " 6, Little Compton, Commons, . « 

Friday, " 7, " AdanisviUe^ " 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
Monday, Nov. 10, Hopkinton, SabhataT-idn ineetivg home^ ^* 

Tuesday, " 1 1, " CiUj, at 1 P. M. & 6 P. M. 

Wednesday, " 12, '• New meeting homc^ *' *• 

Thursday, " 13, Richmond, Bran'.VsIron Works^ " " 

KENT COUNTY. 
Friday, Nov. 14, Coventi^, Town House, " « 

PROVIDENCE COUNTY. 
Friday, Nov. 14, Foster, Town House, at 6, P. M. 

Monday, « 17, Scituate, North Sciiuaie, at 6 1-2, P. M. 

Friday, '< 21, Cumberiand, fVoontocket, at 6 1-3, P. M- 
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PROSPECTUS. 

In punaanoe of the object for which the Rhode-Island Institate of In- 
fltruction was eatablished, "the improvement of public schools and other 
means of popular education in this State," arrangements have been made 
to publish during the winter of 1845-6, a Paper to be called the Journal 

OF THC RhODB-IbLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Editorial Department will be under the care of Henry Barnard, 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 

The Business Department will be under the superintendence of Thomas 
C. Hartshorn, to whom all orders for the paper, and subscriptions for the 
same, should be addressed. 

The first number of the 'Journal will be issued in November, and its 
pabUcation vriVL be continued thereafter on the 1st and 15th of each month, 
until the volume is completed by the publication of twelve numbers. 

Each number will coDtain at least sixteen nages in an octavo form, and 
in addition, from time to time, will be published an Extra, contain- 
ing official circulars, notices of school meetings and other educational 
movements; and one of a series of ^^Educational TraxU^^ prepared by 
die Commissioner of Public Schools. 

The volumeL including the Extras and Educational Tracts, will constitute 
at least three hundred pages. 

The price will be fifty cents for a sinele copy ; or three dollars for 
ten copies, sent in a single package, and at the same rate for any larger 
number sent in the same way. 

The subscription must be paid on ite reception of the first number. 
JDHN KINGSBURY, i 

THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, I rv-«m,«^^ 
NATHAN BISHOP, • UommUtee. 

AMOS PERRV, ^ 

Providence, November 6, 1845. 



This name was first applied to a meeting of teachers similar to those 
now in session in this State, which was held in Tompkins county, New 
York, in the spring of 1848, at the call of Mr. Denman, the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schook (br that oounty, and which was princi« 
pally under the instraction of Mr. Salem Town, of Aurora Pre- 
vious to this dale, viz., ia October, 1839, a meeting of teachers under 
the name of a ''Te^^ers, or Normal Class," but almost identical 
in its organization and management with what is now known as a 
y Teachers' Institute/' was held in Hartford, Connecticut, under 
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the auspices of the Secretary of the Board of Commissicmers of Com- 
mon Schools. He was induced to make the experiment at his own 
expense in order '* to show the practicability of making some provis' 
ion for the better qualification of common school teachers, by giving 
them an opportunity to revise and extend their knowledge of the stud- 
ies usually pursued in district schools, and of the best methods of 
school arrangements, instruction and government under the recitsr 
tions and lectures of experienced and well known teachers and edu- 
cators." At the session of the Legislature in May, of the same year, 
the House of Representatives made an appropriation to be expended 
for this purpose in the several counties of the State, under the direc- 
tion of the Board, which was lost in the Senate, on the alleged ground 
that these classes could not be sustained without a greater expense; and 
if they could, that the classes would be under instruction for too short 
a period. What the Legislature refused to do, the Secretary under- 
took to do himself. A class was formed from such teachers of Hart- 
ford County as were disposed to come together on public notice, and 
placed under the general charge of Mr. Wright, the Principal of the 
Grammar School. Mr. Wright gave instruction in Grammar and in 
methods of school keeping. Mr. Post, a teacher in the Grammar 
School, reviewed the whole subject of Mental and Practical Arithme- 
tic, with full explanations of th^ difficult points in Fractions, Roots, 
d&c. Prof. Davis explained the different parts of the higher Mathe- 
matics, so far as they were everHaught in district schools, or would 
help to explain elementary Arithmetic. Rev. Mr. Barton, formerly 
connected with the Teachers' Seminary at Andover, gave lessons in 
Reading. Rev. T. H. Gallaudet explained how Composition could 
be taught even to the younger classes in school, and gave several fa- 
miliar lectures on school government, and the instruction of very 
young children by means of the slate. Mr. Brace, Principal of the 
Hartford Female Seminary, explained the first principles of Mathe- 
matical and Astronomical Geography, the use of Globes, d&c. Mr. 
Snow, Principal of the Centre District School, gave several practical 
lessons in methods of teaching, with classes in his own school. Here 
was a Board of Instruction seldom equalled in any of the Teachers' 
Institutes of our day. A portion of each day was also devoted to oral 
discussions and written essays on subjects connected with teaching, 
and to visiting the best schools in Hartford. Before separating, the 
members of the Teachers' Class published a " Card," expressing 
" their most cordial thanks, for the very excellent course of instruction 
which they have been permitted to enjoy during a few weeks past — 
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They also beg leave to present their sincere thanks to those gentle- 
men who have so kindly instructed them, for the very familiar, lucid 
and interesting mann^ in which the different subjects have been pre- 
sented." 

On the success of this experiment the Secretary of the Board, in 
the Connecticut Common School Journal, for November, 1839, says, 

" We hare no hesitation in saying that a judicious application of one-fifth of 
the sum appropriated unanimously by the House of RepresentatiTes to promote 
the education of teachers for common schools, in different sections of the State, 
would have accomplished more for the usefulness of the coming winter schools 
and the ultimate prosperity of the school system, than the expenditure of half 
the avails of the School Fund in the present way. One thousand at least of the 
eighteen hundred teachers, would have enjoyed an opportunity of critically re- 
vising the studies which they will be called upon to teach, with a full explana- 
tion of all the principles involved, and with reference to the connection which 
one branch of knowledge bears to another, and also to the best methods of com- 
municating each, and the adaptation of different methods to different minds. — 
Thev would have become familiar with the views and methods of experienced 
teachers, as thev are carried out in better conducted schools than those with 
which they had been familiar. They would have entered upon their schools 
with a rich ftind of practical knowled^, gathered from observation, converse 
tion and lectures; and with many of their own defective, erroneous, and perhaps 
mischevous views, corrected and improved. Who can tell how many minds 
will be perverted, how many tempers ruined, how much injury done to the 
heart, the morals, and the manners of children, in consequence of the injudi- 
cioas methods of inexperienced and incompetent teachers, the coming winter f 
The heart, the manners, the morals, the minds of the children are, or should be, 
in the eye of the State, too precious materials for a teacher to experiment upon, 
with a view Ho qualify himself for his profession ; and yet the teacher is com- 
pelled to do so under the present order of things. He has no opportunity af- 
forded him, as every mechanic has, to learn his trade ; and if he had, there is 
but little inducement held out for him to do this. No man is so insane as to em- 
ploy a workman to construct any valuable or delicate piece of mechanism, who 
IS to learn how to do it for the &ni time on that very article. No one employs 
any other than an experienced artist to repair a watch. No parent entrusts the 
management of a lawsuit, involving his property or his reputation, to an attor- 
ney who has not studied his profession and ^ven evidence of his ability. No 
one sends for a physician to administer to his health, who has not studied the. 
human constitution and the nature and uses of medicine. No one sends a shoe 
to be mended, or a horse to be shod, or a plough to be repaired, except to an 
experienced workman; and vet parents will employ teachers, who are to educate 
their children for two worlds-^who are to mould and fashion and develope that 
most delicate/ complicated, and wonderful piece of mechanism, the human be- 
ing, the most delicate and wonderful of all (rod's creations — to fit them for 
usefulness in life, to become upright and intelli^nt witnesses, jurors, electors, 
legislators and riders, safe in their power to resist the manifold temptations to 
vice and crime which will beset their future path, strong and happy in the 
** godlike union of right feelings with correct principles," 

During the present year the Institute has been introduced into Ohio 
under the auspices of Chief Justice Lane, of Sandusky City, and the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Town ; and into Massachusetts by 
Mr. Mann, who has held four Institutes in different parts of the State, 
numbering in all over five hundred teachers. 
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TBACBBRS' INBTITUTE AT BCITUATE. 

The foUowing imperfect notice of the proceedings of the Institute 
at Scitaate is compUed from a commnnication which appeared in the 
Providence Journal, and from the minutes kept by the Secretary, 
which have been placed in our hands for this purpose. 

By appointment of the Commissioner of Public Schools, a number 
of the teachers of Kent and Providence counties and the friends of 
education in the vicinity, assembled at the Academy in Scituate 
on Monday evening, November 17th. The meeting was called to 
order by Mr. Barnard, who, after a prayer by Rev. Mr. Grosvenor, oc- 
cupied the attention of the audience for nearly two hours in an ad- 
dress appropriate to the occasion. After touching briefly on the ele- 
ments which must exist together to constitute a successful system of 
public schools — such as an efficient legal organization, good school 
houses, punctual and regular attendance of children at school, clas- 
sification of schools and of scholars, a liberal course of instruction, 
appropriate and uniform books and means of illustration, teachers, 
supervision, support, and the co-operation of parents and Uie public, 
the speaker proceeded to set ibrth more particularly, 

1. The relations of the teacher to a system of public schoc^s. 

2. The qualifications of a^ood teacher. 

3. The modes and means by which these qualifications can be im- 
proved. 

Under the last division he gave a sketch of the origin and progress 
of the Teachers' Institute, which is now recognised by all practical 
educators as among the most important agencies which can be worked 
for the immediate improvement of schools, by inspiring the right 
spirit and increasing the practical knowledge of the teachers already 
engaged in the business of instruction. The first Institute of which 
he had any knowledge was opened in Hartford, Connecticut, in the 
Autumn of 1839, under the direction of the person then in the super- 
intendence of the common schools of that State, and continued in see* 
sion four weeks. A similar Institute, or teacher's class, was organiz- 
ed in the spring and autumn following. In 1842 or '43 the first Institute 
was organized in New York, and to the educators and teachers of 
that State belongs the credit of perfecting and applying on a broad 
scale this new element of school improvement. Among the teachers 
who would take part in the instruction of this Institute were several 
who had large experience in the Institutes of New York, and one 
especially, (Salem Town,) who had been connected with twenty, 
numbering in all over two thousand teachers. 

Among the subjects which would receive attention during the sittings 
of the Institute were the English language, including spelling, pronun- 
ciation, practice in the elementary sounds, reading, composition, the 
analysis of words ; Arithmetic, and especially mental arithmetic, with 
familiar illustrations of the elementary principles of written arithme- 
tic, of fractions, proportions, and the roots ; Penmanship, in reference 
to teaching it from the blackboard, ai^d on Winchester's system ; Ge- 
ography, with special reference to drawing maps, the use of outline 
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naps, and the globes ; Grammar, with special refecence to te^clMog 
it orally and by writing compoeition, &c. ; Drawing, and snch otlie^ 
exerciaefl on the idate and black-board as would interest, emplojr and 
instruct young children. 

An opportunity would be given for addresses, discussions and hr 
miliar conversation on the great variety of topics embraced in Uit 
classification, instruction and discipline of schools, tod on the best 
modes of securing the co-operation of parents. 

The principal charge of the exercises of the Institute would be 
committed to Mr. Town, in whose long and successful experiejwte in 
the schoolroom an amount of practical Knowledge had been gathered 
up, on which the members could draw without fear of exhausting the 
supply. Mr. Towii would be assisted by Mr. Russell, the distinguish- 
ed teacher of Elocution, of Boston ; by Mr. Trueair, Princiipal of the 
Oilbertsville Academy, and Mr. Gillum, of New York; by Mr. Wincluaa- 
ter and Mr. Mather, the former the author of a system of Penman- 
ship, and the latter, of the system of outline maps, both of which he 
would be glad to see introduced into every district school in the state i 
and by Rev. Mr. Quimby and Professor Bradbury, so far as their en- 
gagements in the Seminary would permit. 

Parents and the public generally from the vicinity were invited to 
be present during all the exercises of the Institute, and especially in 
the evening, when the addresses and discussions would take a wider 
and more popular range. 

Before concluding, Mr. Barnard introduced to the audience Mr. 
Town, who had, at much personal inconvenience to himself, accepted 
his invitation to assist him in conducting this first session of the 
Teachers' Institute m Rhode-Island. Mr. Town brings with him a 
^ zeal in behalf of education which nearly forty years experience in the 
schoolroom has not exhausted, and the frosts of upwards of sixty win- 
ters has not cooled. During the month of October last, he had spent 
two weeks in attendance on several Institutes in New York, and had 
there had an opportunity of witnessing the happy and practical manner 
in which this gentleman conducts the various exercises of an Insti- 
tute, and the zeal and spirit of improvement with which he inj^ires all 
the members. 

Mr. Town followed with some remarks on the interests which he 
had always felt in the improvement of the rising generation, and which, 
instead of diminishing, grew stronger and warmer as he grew older, 
and especiaUy since he had become acquainted with the alarming de- 
ficiencies in the means of education at the West and South. During 
the past summer he had travelled more than four thousand miles south 
and west of the State of New York, and he was satisfied that the 
population of the country was fast outstrippinsr the provisions made 
for educating the children and youth of the land ; and unless we, 
each and all, here and elsewhere, were up and doing, the destinies of 
our country, and of humanity would be in the hands of an ignorant 
peqde. Mr. Town then spoke of his experience as connected with 
Teachers' Institutes, which he had no doubt was the most powevfol 
agency that could be employed in binding teachers together, in gir- 
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ing them practical knowledge in their professicmi and inspiring a zeal 
and spirit of improvement Although the teachers would be together 
for a short time, he was sure they would separate at the close of the 
week, as friends and brothers separate. 

Tuesday Morning, Not. 16. — ^Prayer by Rev. Mr. Quimby ; Mr. 
Meader appointed Secretary, who recorded the names of upwards of 
fifty members of the Institute; a Committee on Music appointed. At 
10 o'clock, the regular exercises of the day commenoed, and were 
continued as follows :^-Introductory Remarks by Mr. Barnard and 
Mr. Town ; Simultaneous Exercises in Grammar, by Mr. Town ; 
Recess of 10 minutes, and Singing; Practical Arithmetic, Numer- 
ation, by Mr Gillum ; Exercise in the Elementary Sounds of the £n- 
flish Language, by Mr. Town ; Recess of 5 minutes, and Singing ; 
Lemarks on the Analysis of the Language, by Mr. Barnard; 
Lesson in do. by Mr. Town ; Penmanship, MTplanaiifm of his 8ys» 
tern, by Mr. Winchester. 

Afternoon. — Remarks on Grammar, as usually taught, by Rev. Mr. 
Harriman ; Lesson on the Terrestrial Globe, by Mr. Town ; Recess 
of 5 minutes, and Singing ; Intellectual Arithmetic, by Mr. Gillum ; 
Smging ; On Teaching Reading, by Mr. Russell ; Recess, and Sing- 
ing ; Practical Arithmetic, by Mr. Trueair. 

Evening. — Assembled at the Congregational Meeting House. On 
Expression in Reading, by Mr, Russell, with illustrations by a class 
of the teachers. 

Mr. Barnard cautioned the teachers against the danger of adopting 
hastily, and without a full understanding of all the practical details, 
any new method of teaching, however l^autiful it might seem in the 
hands of one who had pursued it for years. The sudden abandon- 
ment of an old method, and adoption of a new, is one of the most 
common causes of failure in a certain class of teachers. He also took 
the occasion to request teachers and school committees to take no 
steps, for the present, about changing the books now used in the 
schools. As soon as the Institutes had been held in different parts of 
the State, he should propose a plan of operations which he thought 
would secure the great object of uniformity, in all of the schools of 
the same town at least. 

[We cannot publish ftirther the minutes of the Secretary respecting 
the exercises of the following days. The interest seemed to increase 
to the last moment ; and when on Saturday noon the Institute dissolv- 
ed, it was indeed the separation of old friends, and not of individuals 
most of whom knew nothing of each other at the beginning of the week] 

Before adjourning, the Rev. Mr. Quimby, chairman of a committee 
appointed for the purpose of embodying the views of the Institute on 
the general subject of school improvement, reported the following 
resolutions which were adopted after remarks by different members. 



1. Resolved, That we regard the education of the whole people as absolutely 
ecessary to the perpetuity of our institutions both civil and religious. 

2. Resolved, That, among the means for promoting universal edncationy 



public schoob hold a preeminent place ; and to make them effcient, good 
school houses, well qualified teachers, and the hearty co-operation of parent* 
are necessary. 
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3. ResolTedy That onr experience sad obierratioii m oonneoted with the 
_[*eaiBhen Inititote, now holding its firat Beioion in Rhode-Island, has proved 
that this plan of association and instruction is well calculated to improve the 



•qualification of teachers, by affording them facilities to review the studies they 
will be called upon to teach, under the advice and suggestion of those who have 
iiad much experience in each department ; to help teachers who would other- 
wise remain unknown to each other, to a mutual and pleasant acquaintance, and 
at the same time, to arouse the public mind to the importance of the whole sub- 
ject of education ; and we therefore ardently desire that the Commissioner of 
Public Schools will continue to hold sessions of the[same from time to time in 
different parts of the State. 

4. Resolved, That we recommend the formation of town associations of 
teachers and friends of education for awakening and sustaining a more lively 
interest in public schools, and for the improvement of the members. 

This last resolution was followed up by the formation of an associ- 
ation for Foster and Scitaate, which is to meet at Clayville, on Sat- 
urday, Dec. 6th, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The following resolutions were proposed by different individuals, 
and unanimously adopted as the views of the whole Institute. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are most cheerfully accorded to Mr. 
Barnard, the Commissioner of Public Schoob, for his successful efforts in e»> 
tablishing Teachers Associations and Institutes in Rhode-Island ; for securing 
for our instruction the assistance of experienced and distinguished teachers 
from abroad during the session of this Institute ; and for his unwearied and weU 
directed efforts in advancing the cause of public schools and popular educsr 
tion generally throughout the State. 

Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge our obligations to Messrs. Town, 
Trueair, and Gillum of New York ; Russell, of Massachusetts ; Winchester, 
and Mather of Connecticut ; Quimby and Bradbury of the Smithville Semi- 
nary, for their valuable and interesting instructions in the subjects which they 
have severally presented to the Institute. 

Resolved, That we would tender our thanks to such of the inhabitants of 
Scituate as have kindly extended the hospitalities of their families to the mem- 
bers of the Institute; and to the proprietors and trustees of the Congregational 
Church, and of the Academy,, for the accommodations gratuitously extended 
for oar meetings. 

[It was a matter of high gratification to the Institute to receive from the 
citnens of Scituate who had been present from time to time during the ses- 
sion, the following testimonial of their approbation. — EdJ] 

Report of the committee appointed to draft resolutions, expressive of the 
views of persons who have attended on the Teachers' Institute in Scituate, 
thepresent week. 

Whereas the education of the youth in a free couutrv can only be perfected 
in accordance with the public sentiment which prevails, and which must sus- 
tain those by whose efforts the cause is carried forward. 

And whereas the cause of public education in this State is daily gaining 
■trench in the minds of the people, and is also from time to time receivmg the 
sanction of the Legislature by the passage of such laws as the members believe 
will best promote uat object; and whereas the expression of individuals and of 
neighborhoods upon this great State and National object may be attended with 
beneficial results ; — Therefore, 

Resolved by the friends of education here present. That we rejoice to see 
80 strong a manifestation of sentiment in favor of the improvement of our pub- 
lic schools. 

Resolved, That during the present week the Teachers' Institute, opened in 
this place under the care of Mr. Barnard, the State Commissioner, has been 
conducted in a manner highly satisfactoxy to all who have visited their meet- 
ings. 
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AM teiolred fethftr» fhAt the ^hOetnen from tbroad, who hsve attnided 
the Imtflitate, fer the imrpoie of imparting iiutracUoa to the teaeheie, hate 
■ h u w a «ii «Aweftfied aerotion to the object of their Tieit» not onl^ ia view of 
tiM Mbfeet of edtieation in iti common acceDtation^ bat tlao in wfing epon the 
tMbobem the highest and pnreit standard of morals, as a matter witaeat whioh 
aDedaoeition is useless and Tain. 

Awl lesetred fbrther, That the conduct of the teachers attending the Ineli- 
tnle ha« been such as to give ftill assurance to the pubUc that they clearly a*- 
preeiate the responmbility of their characters as teachers ; and the same Xttm 
ws to anticipatB the most farorable results to our public schools from the estah 
lishment of this Institute. 

SoHuate, Hor. 22, 1845. JONAH TITUS, OMmuHs. 

There were upwwds of seTeiity teachers in attendance during the week.— 
The charge to each member, to whoin it was convenient to pay any thingi- wae 
JftyeenU. 

teachers' institvtb at wooniocket. 

The Institute was opened on Friday evening, November 21st m the 
vesti^ of the Methodist Chnrcb, after a prayer by Rev. Mr. Coffge' 
shall, by air introdaeiory Address from the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, on josie oj Atwt$de$ in mUth the puhHe schools could be im^ 
fraoed ikis mnier. 

The Board of Instruction consists ofMessrs. Town, Russell, Tru^ 
air, Oillum, Winchester and Mather, who were present at Scita- 
ate, and of Mr. Farnum, Prbcipal of the Elm street Grammar School, 
Providence, and Josiah Holbrook, of New York city. The sesmoo 
will dose on Saturday evening, Nov. 29th. 

TEACBERS' INSTITUTE AT NBWPOftT. 

The third of the series of Teachers' Institutes, appointed for this 
season, will commence at Newport, on Monday evening, Dec. 1st, 
and continue in session through the week. 

The Introductory Addreas will be given on Monday evening. 

The School Committee of Newport have voted to make all the ne* 
cessary local arrangements for the meeting, and to provide for the board 
of all who may attend. Application can be made to WiUiam Oiipin, 
Secretary of the Committee. 

TBACHSBS' INSTrrUTE AT KINGSTON. 

The fourth of the series of Teachers' Institutes will ooraoseBce at 
Kingston, on Tuesday afternoon, at 2 o^elock, December 2d, and 
contyiue in session through the week. 

The Introductory Address will be given on Tuesday evening. 

Arrangements have been made to board the members free of es* 
j^se. 

Teachers wishing to join the Institate can make application to the 
Rev. Thomas Vernon. 

RECEIPTS roK THE JOURNAL, 
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RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Journal of thk Rhodk-Island Iitstitvtr of Instrdctioit will be 
published on the 1st and 15th of every month, until a volume is completed by 
the publication of twelve numbers. 

Each number will contain at least sixteen pages ih octavo form : and in ad- 
dition, from time to time, an Extra will be published, containing official circu- 
lars, notices of school meetings, and communications respecting individual 
schools, and improvements in edacatioti generally ; and one of a series of*' Ed' 
ucatinnal Tracis^^ devoted to the discussion of important topics, in someone de- 
partment of popular education. 

The volume, including the Extras and " Educational Tracts^" will consti- 
tute at least three hundred pages, and will be furnished for fifly cents 
for a single copy ; or for three dollars for ten copies sent in a single package, 
and at the same rate for any larger number sent in the same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner of Public Schools, Editor. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Business Agent. 

OFFICIAL.. 

CIRCULAR. 

The iaformation a^jked for of this department, respecting matters 
of general interest to teachers and school officers, in numerous letters 
to which special answers have not been made, will be found in this 
communication, under some of the following heads. 

Powers and Duties of School Committees, 

Until the next annual meeting of the town for the choice of town 
officers, or a special meeting, called for the choice of asch<>ol commit- 
tee as provided for in section IV, fl 4, of*the *^ Act respecting ^Pub" 
lie Schools " the school committee kt the time that act went into ope- 
ration, are clothed with all the powers and duties specified in sec- 
tions V and VI of said act. Until the further action of the 
town and the organization of school districts, it is respectfully recom- 
mended to school committees to conduct the public schools through 
the present winter as they have heretofore done, except in such partic- 
ulars as are inconsistent with the provisions of section V, above cited. 
Examination of Teachers, 

The revised school act of 1839 provided that school committees 
shall take care that all persons en^ployed to teach in public school 
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" shall be of good moral character, temperate, and otherwise well 
qualified," and the act of 1842 made it obligatory upon the commit* 
tee " to ascertain by their personal examination, or that of a commit, 
tee appointed by them, the qualification and capacity for the govern- 
ment of schools of all persons employed as teachers ;'' and required ' 
every teacher to obtain a certificate of qualification before opening 
his or her school. 

The present school law re-enacts substantially the above provisions, 
making it necessary for every person employed to teach as principal 
or assistant in any school, supported in part or entirely by public 
money, to be able to exhibit a certificate of qualification signed either 

1. By the chairman of the school committee, in case the examina- 
tion is conducted by the whole board ; or 

2. By the sub-committee, in case one or more of the committee are 
appointed for this purpose ; or 

3. By one of the county inspectors, appointed by the Commissioner 
of Public Schools. 

A certificate signed by the chairman or the sub-committee, of the 
school committee of a town, is valid for one year from the date there- 
of, in said town ; if signed by a county inspector, it is valid for two 
years from the date in any town in the county ; and if signed by the 
Commissioner of Public Schools, it is valid for three years in any town 
in the State, unless the same is annulled. 

Neither of the above authorities can sign any certificate unless the 
person named in the same shall have produced evidence of good mor* 
al character, and have been found on examination or from experi- 
ence qualified to govern a school, and teach the branches specified in 
the proviso of section XX. 

Text Books. 

By section III, fl 6, it is made the duty of the Commissioner of 
Public Schools to secure as far as practicable a uniformity of text 
books in all the schools of the same town. With the prompt and 
vigorous co-operation of the school committee, this most desirable ob- 
ject can be accomplished in the course of this winter, without dis- 
sturbing the course of instruction in the schools, and without anyex- 
pense to those who send children to school, beyond the amount they 
would otherwise incur. As a preliminary step it will be necessary 
for the school committee to ascertain accurately, the whole number 
of scholars in the several studies taught in each school of the town, 
and the name and number of each text book used in each study. As 
soon as these facts can be ascertained, the proper course of action to 
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be pursued in each town can be determined on. And until this is 
done, teachers and parents should be requested not to introduce any 
new book into the schools. 

County Inspectors, 
Under the provisions of Section III, fl 8, of the " Act respecting 
Public Schools/* the following persons have been appointed Inspectf- 
ors of Public Schools for the counties wherein they respectively re- 
side ; and in the absence of any further instructions from this departs 
ment they are hereby authorized to exercise the powers specified in 
the above section ; and in their examination of teachers they will be 
governed by the provisions of section XX of the act above cited. 

For Providence County — Thomas C. Hartshorn, Providence. 

Amos Perry, Providence. 

Joseph T. Sisson, Pawtucket, 

George C. Wilson, Manville. 

John Boyden, Jr., Woonsocket. 

D. P. Harriman, Pascoag. 

O. F. Otis, Chepatchet. 

Jesse S. Tourtellot, Chepatchet. 

Charles P. Grosvenor, Smithville. 

Sylvester Patterson' Clayville. 
For Kent County — Elisha L. Baggs, West-Greenwich. 

B. H. Horton, Washington village 

William D. Brayton, Apponaug. 
For Washington County — Thomas H. Vail, Westerly. 

William S. Baker, Kingston. 

Nathan K. Lewis, Locustville. 

John H. Rouse, Wickford, 
For Newport County — Joseph Smith, Newport. 

John M. Keith, Portsmouth. 

Charles Almy, Tiverton Four Corners. 
For Bristol County — Thomas Shepard, Bristol. 
School Register. 
The law requires of every teacher in any public school, to keep a 
register of the school in certain particulars, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the average and aggregate attendance of children at school, 
as the basis on which the apportionment of the public money to the 
several school districts shall be made. To facilitate the work of the 
teacher, and to secure uniformity in the different schools of the same 
town, a school register will soon be prepared embracing all the par- 
ticulars specified in section XXI of the law. 

HENRY BARNARD, 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 
Providence, December, 8th, 1645. 
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LYCEUM— LECTURES— LIBRARIES. 

Under this general head we shall be happy to insert such notices 
« and articles relating to this class of educational institutions, as shall 
help to make their objects more known, and lead to their more gen- 
eral introduction into the large villages of the State We look upon 
the Lyceum, in its diversified forms of organization and action, as 
among the most important means which can be adopted to awaken an 
active and intelligent public interest in the whole subject of popular 
education. We take this occasion to remind those gentlemen in Har- 
rington, Pawtuxet, Wickford, East Greenwich, Valley Falls, Lons- 
dale, Lime Rock, Manville, Smithville, Chepachet, Pascoag, and other 
large villages, with whom we have had some coraraunication in refer- 
ence to a course of popular lectures during the winter, that as soon 
as they inform us that the conditions on their part arc complied with, 
an introductory lecture shall be given, and shall be fallowed by a lec- 
ture every week, or once in two weeks, on some subject of a literary or 
scientific character, or of general interest, not connected with secta- 
rianism, or politics. The conditions were : 

1. That there shall be some kind of an organization, or committee, 
through which the necessary arrangements can be made and carried out. 

2. I'hat a commodious church, lecture room, or hall, well lighted 
and warmed, shall be provided for the meeting. 

3. That funds shall be provided by subscription, or otherwise, to de- 
fray the travelling expenses of the lecturers ; and that this be done so as 
to exclude no person on account of inability or indisposition to pay, who 
would like to attend and who would be profited by the lectures. From 
an estimate which has been made in reference to villages situated in 
different directions, and different distances from Providence, it was cal- 
culated that the average expense for a lecturer would be three dollars. 
Provided their expenses are paid, more than twenty of the literary 
and professional gentlemen of the State have engaged to take part 
in the proposed course of Lyceum Lectures 

Having been called upon to deliver the introductory lecture before 
the Westerly Lyceum, a few weeks since, we obtained a copy of the 
constitution, which we publish in this place as suggesting a good 
plan for similar associations in other villages. 
WESTERLY LYCEUiM. 
Constitution of the Lyceum of Westerly and vicinity. 
Article 1. This association sliall be called "The Westerly Lyceum. ' 
Art. 2. Tbe object of this association shall be the dissemination of useful 
knowledge, by means of an annual course of lectures to be delivered weekly 
during the winter months, or at such other seasons as may be appointed by the 
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Lyceam ; all topics having a sectarian or partiian character in religion or poli- 
tics being excluded from Uie coarse. 

Art. 3. The officers of this association shall be a President, Secretary, Treas- 
nrer, and eight counsellors, who together shall constitute a Board of Managers. 

Abt. 4. It shall be the duty of the President to preside in all the meetings 
of the Lyceum, and of the Board of Managers ; and in his absence the first 
counsellor in order, who may be present, sh^l take his place. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep the minutes of the Lyceam, and 
of the Board of Managers, and to conduct any correspondence which the Ly- 
ceum or the Board of Managers shall direct ; and also, to give written orders 
upon the Treasurer for the appropriation of money, subject to the direction of 
the Board of Managers. ^ 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect and keep the moneys of the 
association, and to disburse them, subject to the order of the Secretary , and at 
the annual meeting for the transaction of business, he shall report to the Lyce- 
am his account. 

It shall be the duty of the Board of Managers to make minor regulations for 
the conduct of the meetings, to approye the subjects for any course of lectures, 
and to procure lecturers ; and public notification of their arrangements for any 
course shall be given by them before its commencement. They shall also ap- 
propriate the moneys of the Lyceum, in defraying its current and ordinary ex- 
penses, and in the hire of lecturers ; and any balance which may remain in 
the hands of the treasurer, after the annual coarse of lectures shall have been 
concluded, shall be expended b^ them in the purchase of books for a Lyceum 
Library. They shall also appoint a librarian, in some convenient situation, 
who shall take charge of the books of the Lyceum, and circulate them amongst 
its members according to such rules as the Board shall prescribe. 

Art. 5. There shall be a meeting of the Lyceum on the last Thursday in 
August, annually, for the choice of officers and the transaction of any business ; 
and special meetings may be faolden at any other time when the Board of Man- 
agers, or when any ten members, aAer one week's previous notice, shall call 
them. 

Arb. 6. Any person may become a member of this Lyceum, for the term of 
one year from its annual meeting, by paying such sum as he may please, not 
less than 25 cents, to the Treasurer ; and he may thereupon receive a certifi- 
cate of membership. 

Art. 7. This constitution may be changed at any meeting of the Lyceum. 

OrriCERS AND MANAGERS. 

THOMAS H. VAIL, PRESIDENT. 
J. J. Edwards, Secretary. Francis Sheffield, Treasurer. Edward T. Hiscox, 
1st Counsellor. Jas. D. Moore, 2d do. O. P. Tuckerman, 3^ do. Alexander 
Campbell, 4th do. Orsmer M. Stillman, 5th do. Nathan F. Dixon, 6th do. 
Chas. Perry, 7th do. Horace Babcock, 8th do. 

PBOOBESS OF EDUCATION. 

Under this general head we propose to keep our readers advised of 
what is doing in other states and countries in the great field of popu- 
lar education, and especially in reference to common or public schools. 

VERMONT. 
Eztraet from Governor Slade*s Message to the Legislature^ Oct. II, 1845. 
•» The present has been truly denominated an age of progress. The human 
mind is vigorously seizing, and carrying out to practical results the momentous 
truths which respect the relations of men to each other, and the appropriate 
means of accomplishing the purpose of human society and government. At the 
foundation of this vast movement lies the great work of Education— the work of 
developing, and giving a right direction to mental and moral power. And if hu- 
man government is to be regarded as an institution designed to perfect the pur- 
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pofles of society, and improre the condition of man upon earth, it needs no labor- 
ed argrument to show that education, thus defined, is among the highest duties 
of those entrusted with its administration. 

Nor should it be forgotten that there are rights correlative to this duty. Every 
child in the State has a right to be educated — a right as essentially reciprocal 
to the claim of the State to allegiance, as is the right to protection. The ques- 
tion whether tlie children of a State shall be educated, is no more a question of 
mere expediency, than is the question whether the people hare a right to pro- 
tection from foreign aggression, and domestic violence. Indeed, protection from 
the effects of ignorance and vice is, itself, protection, in the highest sense, firom 
all the dangers which can arise within tlie limits of a State. Would we have 
obedience to law ? Let the children be taught, in the common school, as well 
as at the domestic fireside, the duty of self-control, and of reverence for the law 
of eternal rectitude written in the word of God : while the development, in 
just and harmonious proportions, of their whole mind, shall give them at once, 
a conscious sense of the worth of mind, and an intelligent conviction of the 
great purposes it is fitted to accomplish. 

All the children in Vermont — especially the children of the poor — are in the 
attitude of just claimants, in respect to education, upon the fostering bounty, 
and guardian care of the State. And what has Vermont done to satisfy this 
•claim ? We have indeed, declared, by law, that " each organized town shall 
keep and support one or more schools, provided with competent teachers ;" 
that the towns shall be divided into school districts; that certain district officers 
shall be appointed ; that taxes shall be assessed and collected to build school 
hoiftes and support schools ; and that, to the income arising from these taxes 
there shall be added, for the current use of schools, the annually accruing m- 
tcrest of the surplus revenue of the United States deposited within this State. 
And here, with the exception of making provision for certain returns of school 
statistics, wc have left the matter. If school houses are built, we have taken 
no care whatever for their proper location or construction ; and if teachers are 
employed, we have done nothing in regard to the all-important matter of their 
qualifications, aside from the barren enactment that they shall ** be competent.*' 
What shall constitute competency, or who shall judge of it, are matters entire- 
ly overlooked in our legislation. The result is an admitted and lamentable de<> 
nciency in the qualifications of teachers ; great and manifest defi?cts in the modes 
of instruction, and confusion and want of uniformity in regard to the books 
used for that purpose ; while a large proportion of our school houses are located 
in highways, witli little regard to comfort or fitness in their internal structure, 
and as little to taste and beauty, and- convenience in the grounds connected 
with them; if, indeed, any grounds, but those of highways, are thus connected. 
And yet what an amount of money is annually expended for use of schools. 
To say nothing of the amount expended in the construction of school houses — 
of which we have no means of forming an estimate — let us look at the expen- 
diture for teaching. 

From the statistics returned tome last year, from 159 out of 240 towns in the 
State, I drew the conclusion in my report to the General Assembly, that there 
was paid to teachers in the whole State, exclusive of teachers of select schools 
— from which there were no returns — the sum of $120,000 annually. No one 
can soberly consider this subject, without feeling painfully impressed with a 
conviction of the utter waste of a very great portion of this large sum. It is 
not extravagant to say, that its power for good might have been doubled, if it 
had been expended under a system of supervision which should have carried 
into schools, teachers fully competent, and modes of instruction founded upon 
the true philosophy of mind, and a practical acquaintance with the means best 
adapted to its true and proper education. We do not so much need, at the pres- 
ent moment, additional pecuniary means, as we do a system adapted to ^ive ef- 
ficacy to those already possessed — a system which shall give a right direction 
to effort, and make it effectual to the proper education of the children of the 
State. The whole, so far as the aid of legislation may be properly invoked, is 
comprehended in the pregnant words — Supervision — Responsibility. We have 
provided, indeed, for the orgaaintion of districto, aad th« smployment of teach- 
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'«n by their prodential committees, who are authorized and required to ** adopt 
measures for the inspection, examination and regulation of the schools, and tne 
improvement of the scholars in learningr." But experience has shown, abun- 
dantly, that all this is unavailing to the purpose of securing a proper ezaminsr 
tion, or indeed, any examination, of teachers, or a supervision of the schools, or 
to awaken that interest in their improvement, among parents throughout the 
communitv, which is as indispensible to their vigorous health and prosperity as 
a pure and bracing atmosphere is to the support of human life. 

We want a system of supervision which shall make the power of beneficent 
legislation felt through competent and discreet agencies, in every district and 
by every -child in the State. Shall we have itP That is the question; audit 
presses upon us more urgently than any other question within the range of our 
legislative duties. We cannot avoid its consideration. The States around us 
are moving onward in the work of improvement ; and so urgent have been con- 
sidered the claims of common school patronage, — so manifest the defects of old 
systems of supervision and instruction, and so common and universal the bene- 
fits to be derived from improvements in both, that party spirit has stood silent in 
presence of this great question, and all parties have made comiQon cause in the 
noble work of educational improvement. 

The expense of carrying into effect a system of adequate supervision need not 
be great, while its benefits will be inappreciable. Dollars and cents cannot 
measure their value. We readily make investments in railroads, and other im- 
provements, which promise a return of pecuniary profit ; but what are such in- 
vestments in comparison with those which, in the process of educating a com- 
munity in virtue and intelligence, infuse into it the great and indispensable ele- 
ments of solid and enduring prosperity. 

I commend this whole subject to vour earnest consideration, under a full per- 
suasion that an awakened and greatly advanced public sentiment will respond a 
hearty approval to your favorable action on it. 

This clear and unanswerable exposition of the defects of the laws 
relating to common schools was followed up promptly by the Legisla- 
ture in the passage of an act of sixteen sections, in which the appoint- 
ment of Town, County and State Superintendents is provided for, 
with a prescribed course of duty for each class of officers in reference 
to the examination of teachers and visitation of schools, and with pro- 
vision for a small compensation for the discharge of these duties. 

Simultaneously with the passage of the new act, a State society 
was formed, called the '' Vermont Society for the improvement of the 
common schools " with the following officers, viz : Hon. Silas H. Jeni- 
8on, President ; Daniel P. Thompson, of Montpelier, Recording Sec- 
retary, and Thomas H. Palmer, of Pittsford, Corresponding Secretary. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 
At a meeting of " Practical Teachers," held at Worcester, Novem- 
ber 24th and 25th, on the call of the Essex County Teachers Associa- 
tion, a Society was organized, under the title of the " Moisaehusetts 
Association of Teachers,** with the following officers : 

PRESIDENT— O. CARLTON, SALEM. 

Vice Presidents — Thos. Sherwin, Boston; D. P. Galloup, Salem; A. C. 

Hathaway, Medford ; Levi Reed, Roxbury ; Warren Lazell, Worcester ; G. F. 

Thayer, Boston ; Emerson Davis, Westfield ; Lucius Lyon, Sbelborne Falls ; 

James Ritehie, Duxbury; George A. Walton, Martha's Vineyard; Joshua 
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Bates, Jr., Boston ; Calyin S. Pennell, Cabotville ; Nelson Wheeler, Worces- 
ter ; Wm. Russell, Andover. 

Corresponding Secretary-— ChhtleB Northend, Salem. Recording Secretary — 
Samuel Swan, Boston. Treasurer — Josiah A. Stearns, Boston/ 

Counsellors — Ariel Parish, Springfield ; Samuel S. Greene, Boston ; £. S. 
Stearns, Newburyport ; Thomas Gushing, Jr., Boston } Rufiis Putnam, Salem ; 
John Batchelder, Lynn ; William H. Wells, Andover ', William D. Swan, Bos- 
ton ; Elbridge Smith, Worcester ; James Batchelder, Marblehead ; P. H. Sweet- 
■er, Charlestown; J. P. Cowles, Ipswich. 



PROCEEDINGS OF EOUCATIONAI^ MEETINGS. 

teachers' institutes. 

The Teachers' Institutes which have been in session for three weeks 
past, closed on Friday, December, 5th, having been the means of 
bringing together upwards of two hundred teachers, most of whom 
are at this time engaged in the public schools of the State. The 
results of these Institutes have more than realized our anticiptr 
tions, not only in reference to the amount of practical knowledge of 
methods imparted, but to the spirit, the zeal for self-improvement, 
and the advancement of their profession, with which the members 
were inspired; and to the interest which the various exercises created 
in the community where the meetings were held. On these points, 
the resolutions we shall publish hereafter, at the request of the sev- 
eral bodies that passed them, speak in stronger terms than we 
should feel authorized to use. For the kind expressions used in speak- 
ing of our official services, we are grateful ; but to the following gen- 
tlemen, in particular, are the teachers and the community indebted 
for the pleasure and instruction derived from the exercises of the In- 
stitutes, viz : 

Salem Town, of Aurora, N. Y. ; Henry Gillam, do. ; J. G. M. 
Truair, Gilbertsville, N. Y. ; Albert D. Wright, Verona, N. Y. ; 
Josiah Holbrook, New York City ; J. H. Mather, Hartford, Conn. ; 
G. W. Winchester, do. ; William H.Wells, Andover, Mass. ; William 
Russell, Boston, Mass. 

In this connection we would make this public acknowledgement of 
of our obligations to the Rev. Mr. Grosvenor, Col. Burk, and Rev. 
Mr. Quimby, of Scituate ; to Rev. Mr. Boyden of Woonsocket ; to 
the School Committee of Newport ; and to Rev. Mr. Vernon and 
others of Kingston, for the great assistance they promptly rendered in 
making all the necessary local arrangements, and in providing such 
excellent accommodations for the meetings of the institute, free of 
expense. To the several families, who not only opened their houses 
for the entertainment of the members of the Institute, and the gen- 
tlemen from abroad in attendance, but did this with the same Rhode 
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Island cordiality of manner which we have experienced on so many 
occasions^ in the course of the last two years, we wish to join with 
the several Institutes in their expressions of gratitude. If those who 
are engaged in this field of educationul labor, as teachers, or in any 
other capacity, needed stimulus to urge them to work out to the full 
circumference of their duty, they would find it in the hearty good 
will and co-operation with which so many of the citizens of Rhode 
Island are helping on this enterprise. If teachers who have been 
connected with the different Institutes will carry into their schools 
the same genial spirit, which they manifested when together — the same 
thirst for knowledge — the same zeal for self-improvement, and the 
elevation of their profession ; if they will but visit each others schools, 
meet together in town and county associations, and read the best 
books and periodicals devoted to education, then will they labor with 
fidelity and success on their several allotments of this great field of 
usefulness, and find their reward in the contemplation bf the ever 
extending results of their labors. 



TEACHERS* liNSTITOTE AT WOONSOCKKT. 

The following notice of the proceedings of the Institute at Woon- 
socket, is compiled from an article in the Providence Transcript, and 
from the minutes of the Secretary, which have been forwarded to us 
for publication. We shall publish the resolutions referred to below, 
in the next Extra, together with a notice of the Institutes at New- 
port and Kingston. 

The Institute was opened on Friday evening, November 21st in the 
vestry of the Methodist Church, afler a prayer by Rev. IMr. Cogge- 
shall, by an Introductory Address from the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, on some of the modes in which the public schools could be im- 
proved this winter. 

1. By Towns and School Districts. 

2. By School Committees. 

3. By Parents. 

4. By Teachers. 

Under the last division Mr. Barnard aimed to show how the. teach- 
ers could qualify themselves to improve their several schools in respect 
to 

1. Physical Education. 

2. Intellectual do. 

3. Moral do. 

4. Esthetical do., or the culture ot taste, and the manners of 
children. 

As among the most important modes in which they could improve 
their own views and methods of education, the plan of association 
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embraced in what is now known as the Teachers' Institute, such 
as was this evening opened in this place for such teachers, male and 
female, as were disposed to spend a week together, was particularly 
dwelt upon. 

During the session of the Institute the following exercises were con- 
ducted by the gentlemen named, with the teachers as scholars, hav- 
ing special reference to the best methods of presenting the same and 
similar exercises in schools as ordinarily constituted in the country 
viz : 4 in reading, by Mr. Russell ; 4 in the elementary sounds of our 
language by Mr. Town and Mr. Truair; 3 in the analysis of deriva- 
tive words by Mr. Town ; 1 in spelling on the slate by Mr. Town ; 
2 in Pronunciation by Mr. Russell and Mr. iTown ; 2 in writing 
composition by Mr. Town and Mr. Barnard ; 3 in grammar by Mr. Gil- 
lam ; 9 in written and mental arithmetic by Messrs, Truair, Gillam and 
Farnum ; 2 in mensuration, by Mr. Town ; 3 on the use of globes 
by Mr. Town ; 2 on the use of outline maps by Mr. Mather ; 4 in 
penmanship by Mr, Winchester ; 1 in drawing by Mr. Holbrook. 

In the course of the session a portion of each evening was devoted 
to a lecture, or addresses of a popular character. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. Russell illustrated the importance of ex- 
pression in reading and speaking, and the elements of gesture, with 
exercises by a class of the teachers. 

On Sunday evening, addresses were made in the Congregational 
Church, by Messrs. Town, Russell and Barnard, principally on the 
necessity of a higher moral education in our schools, and on the im- 
portance of Sunday Schools. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Mather and Mr. Town occupied an hour 
in addresses on the general subject of education. 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. Farnum read an essay on the cultivation 
of the right state of feeling in the school and district. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr Town Jectured on the uses of history, 
and the best methods of studying history. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Holbrook presented his views of edu- 
cation, with special reference to introducing into all of our schools, 
more exercises of a practical nature, and teaching children how to 
educate themselves. 

On Friday evening, Mr. Town continued his remarks on history. 

Two evenings were devoted to discussions, in which the members 
generally took part, viz : 

On Tuesday evening, the subjects of school dicipline, the cultiva- 
tion of the right state of feeling in the schools, and in the district and 
the use of corporal punishment, were presented by Messrs. Farnum, 
Weeks, Wilson, Barnard, Town and others. 

On Friday evening, vacal music in schools, by Messrs. Barnard, 
Giddings, Sisson and Tolman. 

Whispering, how far, if at all, to be allowed in school, by Messrs. 
Steere, Willard, Sisson, Truair, Wilson, Wilkinson, Giddings and 
Town. 

The right and policy of detaining children after school hours, by 
Messrs. Willard, Steere, Giddings, Patterson and Sisson. 
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The duties of teacher and scholar to the school-room , by Messrs. 
Wilson, Willard, Sisson and Barnard. 

On Friday evening, the citizens of Woonsocket, having organized 
by the appointment of Dr. Ballou, Chairman, passed several resolu- 
tions, presented by Rev. Mr. Coggsehall, and advocated by him, Rev. 
Mr. Boyden, Mr. Wardwell, and others, expressing the gratification 
and instruction they had received from the exercises and lectures of 
the Institute, and inviting the Commissioner to convene another in 
this part of the State, as early as convenient. 

Before the adjournment on Saturday, a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Wilcox of Manvijle, Giddings of Providence, and Sisson of 
Centra] Falls, reported several resolutions, warmly commending the 
usefulness of Teachers' Institutes, and rendering the thanks of the 
members to the citizens of Woonsocket and vicinity, for their hospi- 
talities, and to the several gentlemen who had taken part in the 
course of instruction for the value of their services, which were most 
cordially adopted. The resolutions were responded to in an appro- 
priate manner, and the members separated with the best feelings 
towards each other, and the great object which had brought them to- 
gether. 

For Uie Journal. 

Mr. Editor, — On Saturday, December, 6th, a meeting of teachers 
and friends of education generally, was held at Clay ville, in Scituate, 
which resulted in the formation of the " Scituate and Foster Associa"^ 
Hon for the improvement of Public Schools." The afternoon and 
evening were very pleasantly and profitably occupied with addresses, 
by Mr. Baker, Mr. Winchester, and others. The association is to 
meet monthly. The next meeting will be held at the Rockland 
School House, in Scituate, on Saturday, January 10th, commencing 
at 10 o'clock, A. M., and to continue through the day and evening. 
May we expect yoir aid on this occasion ? Before adjournment the 
enclosed resolutions were unanimously adopted, with a vote requesting 
that they might be published in the Journal of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, to which we have obtained twenty subscribers. 

Clayville, December 8th, 1845. 

[To the question in the above communication, we answer — Yes.] 

At a meeting of the Scituate and Foster Association for the Improvement of 
Public Schools, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That we consider the thorough education of the rising generation 
a subject of vital importance to the best interests of our State and our country. 

Resolved, That we- hail with pleasure the establishment of the Journal of the 
Rhode-Island Institute of instruction, and from the well known ability and un- 
tiring zeal and devotedness of its editor to the cause of education, we doubt 
not that it will prove a most effectual means of arousing the public mind to the 
present condition of public schools and to the best methods of improving the 
same ; and we hereby pledge ourselves to use our individual and untiring exer- 
tions to establish that paper upon a permanent basis. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be presented to Mt. Baker and 
Mr. Winchester, for their interesting remarks on this occasion, and for Ihc zeal 
they have manifested in the cause of education, in this, and in other sections of 
the State. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this association be presented to the citizeni of 
Clay ville, for the hospitality which they have extended to thr strangers present. 

Resolved that th'* proceedings of this meeting be signed by the President and 
Secretary and sent to the Journal of the Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction, 
for publication. SYLVESTER PATTERSON, President. 

SAMUEL A. WINSOR, Secretary. 



'The Rhode-Island Institute of Isistruction will meet at the Court 
House, in Bristol, on Friday evening, December 19th, and continue in session 
through the following day. 

An adjourned meeting will be held at the Forest Chapel, in Barrtngton, on 
Saturday evening, Dec. JiOth, commencing at half past six o'clock. 

The Washington County Teachers' Institute will meet at Hopkinton 
City, on Thursday evening, December 18th, and continue in session through 
the following dny. 



Educational Tracts. 
The *• Educational Tracts ," promised to the subscribers of the 
Journal of tue Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction, by the 
Committee of Publication, are part ot the series referred to in the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Public Schools. (See Journal No. I, 
p. 8.) Three numbers of the series were published last year, and 
their further publication was suspended on account of the pressure of 
other engagements. The publication will now be resumed, and will 
be continued as fast and as far as shall be found consistent with the 
discharge of other duties. We send with this number of the Extra 
two of the Tracts already published. 



The publication of the regular number of the Journal which was due on the 
1st inst., has been delayed partly on account of the engagements of the editor 
with the Teachers' Institutes ; and partly, that we might ascertain from the 
returns of teachers and friends of education in different parts of the State, the 
number of copies that will probably be wanted. We therefore request the 
friends of tlie Journal to forward their orders as early as possible. The Journal 
'should be in the hands ol every family in Rhode-Island ; for it will contain 
documents of great value and interest relating to our own peculiar system of 
instruction, and to the general cause of education. 



RECEIPTS FOR THE JOURNAL. 



Chs. S. Hazard, Warren, $3 00 

D. P. Harrimnn, Pascoag, 1 50 

Tho. R. Hazard, Portsmouth, 3 00 

Tho. Davis, Woonsocket, 3 60 

H. D. Southwick, " 50 

Miss Wallen, " 50 

John B. Tolman, « 11 40 

Laura A. Legate, " 50 
W. S. Legate, Leominster, Mass. 50 

Geo. C. Carr, Jamestown, 3 00 
Providence, Dec. 12, 1j:<45. 



G. H. Tillinghast, Providence, $ 50 
Tho. G. Potter, Portsmouth, 3 30 

J. E. Hoxsie, Brand's Iron W'ks. 3 00 
M G. Knowles, Westerly, 3 00 

Salem Town, Aurora, N. Y., 5U 

Henry Gillam, " 50 

Sylvester Patterson, Clayville, 6 00 
Chs. B. Webb, Slalersville, 3 00 

S. M. Weeks, Cumberland Hill, 3 00 



THOMAS C. HARTSHORN. 
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JOURNAL 

or THE 

RHODEISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Journal or the Rhode-Islakd Institute of Instruction will be 
published on the 1st and 15th. of every month, until a volume is completed by 
the publication of twelve numbers. 

Each number will contain at least sixteen pa^^es in octavo form : and in ad- 
dition, from time to time>an Extra will be published, containing oflicial circu- 
lars, notices of school meetings, and communications respecting individual 
schools, and improvements in education generally ; and one of a series of ** Eihh 
eational Tracts,'* devoted to the discussion of important topics, in some one 
department of popular education. 

The volume, including the Extras and ** Educational Tracts" will consti- 
tute at least three hundred pages, and will be furnished for fifty cents for a single 
copy ; or for three dollars for ten copies sent in a single package, and at the same 
rate for any larger number sent in the same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner of Public Schools, Editor. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Business Agent. 

SOME OF THE MOOES BT WHICH TEACHERS CAN IMPROVE THEMSELVES 
AND THEIR SCHOOLS THIS WINTER. 

The public schools for this winter are now in session. The teach- 
ers are in the midst of the trials and responsibilities of their profession, 
and these trials and responsibilities they must meet with such prepar- 
ation as they have previously made, and with such aids and opportu- 
nities for improvement as their sense of duty shall prompt them to 
use and apply. We propose to point out some of the ways in which 
they can imprbve their schools and their own characters and qualifica- 
tions, as individuals and teachers, during the present winter. 

1. They can inform themselves of the requirements of the laws of 
the State, and the regulations of the school committee of the town, 
and comply promptly and cheerfully therewith. 

If a teacher is engaged in a public school >vithout having a certifi- 
cate of qualification from the appointed authorities, the necessary 
steps can be taken immediately to obtain one. 

If a record of the name, age, parents, and daily attendance of the 
scholars, has not been kept, it can be begun immediately. 

If new books have been introduced into the school without the 
sanction of the school committee, a stop can be put to the practice 
forthwith, before any greater complexity of text-books is created. 
To any application for information as to the laws of the State, or 
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instructions, or co-operation as to the duties of teachers, the earliest 
possible attention will be given by the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

2. They can become members of the county or town associations 
of teachers, if any exist, or they can take immediate steps towards 
forming such an association of the teachers of their town, or county ; 
and take part in the exercises. 

Such associations have been already formed in Washington County, 
in Warren, Newport, Foster, Scituate, and possibly in other towns. 
Where an association of teachers cannot be conveniently formed, the 
meetings of the associations of the friends of education generally, can 
be improved by teachers for the discussion of topics connected with 
the classification, discipline, and instruction of schools. 

3. They can, by previous arrangements with the teachers of other 
schools, in their towns, and the committee for their districts, visit 
each other^s schools, or the schools of Providence. 

No teacher, however experienced he may be, can go into a school, 
be it good or poor, without seeing something of which he can profit- 
ably avail himself. 

4. They can make themselves acquainted with the condition and 
progress of education in other states, by subscribing to one or more 
of the following periodicals. 

The Common School Journai., published semi-monthly by Fowie and 
Capon, 184 Washington street, Boston, and edited by Horace Mann, Secretary of 
the Board of Education for Massachusetts ; price, $1,00, payable in advance. 
Each number contains sixteen pages octavo. 

This Journal was commenced in November, 1838, and embraces all the official 
documents of the Board of Education, and their Secretary. ^ 

The District School Journal for the State of New York, published 
monthly under the patronage of the State, at Albany, and edited by Francis 
Dwight, Superintendent of Common Schools for the county oP Albany. Price, 
fifty cents a year. Each number contains from sixteen to twenty pages, royal 
octavo. 

This Journal was commenced by Mr. Dwight, at Geneva, in March, 1840. 
Under the authority of An Act, passed in May, 1841, the Superintendent of 
Common Schools subscribed for a sufficient number of copies (ten thousand and 
eight hundred) to supply each organized school district in the state, and made 
it his official organ of communication with the officers and inhabitants of the 
several districts. The publication office was removed from Geneva to Albany in 
June, 1811, where it is now printed by C. Van Benthu3rBen. 

Teacher's Advocate, published every Wednesday by L. W. Hall, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and edited by Edwin Cooper ; price $2. Each number contains sixteen 
pag^s quarto. 

The Advocate was commenced in September, 1845, under the auspices of the 
New York State Teacher's Convention, held at Syracuse, in July, 1845. 

5. They can purchase, or at least read a few of the best books on 
Education, and especially of that class which relates to improved 
methods of school instruction and discipline. 



Books on Educainfn* 2T 

That it may no longer be said that books of this class are not acces* 
Bible to teachers in the public schools of Rhode Island, a Librart of 
Education has been established in every town in the State, or at 
least at so many points, that the teachers of every town can, without 
tHUch inconvenience, obtain any of the volumes mentioned in the fol- 
lowing catalogue. The price is added wherever it is known, as well 
as the address of the publishers, for the convenience of such teachers 
as may wish to purchase. 

The School and School- master, by Alonzo PotteT> (Bishop of P«niMylva«> 
nia,) and George B. Emerson. New York ; Harper and Brothers. Boston^ 
Fowle and Capen. Price, ^1,00. 551 pages. 

This volume was prepared at the request of the late James Wadsworth, of 
Geneseo, New York, with special reference to the condition and wants of com- 
mon schools in that State, Its general principles and most of its details ate 
applicable to similar schools in other parts of the country, and, indeed, to all 
seminaries employed in giving elementary instruction. Mr. Wadsworth directed 
a copy of it to be placed in each of the school districts of New York, at his 
expense, and his noble example was followed in respect to the schools of Mas* 
sathusetts by the Hon. Martin Brimmer, of Boston. 

Thx Tkachek's Manual, by Thomas H. Palmer. Boston : Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon & Webb, 1840. pp. 263. Price, 75 cents. 

This work received the prize of five hundred dollars, offered by the American 
Institute of Instruction^ in 1&38, for " the best Essay on a system of Educatioa 
best adapted to the Common Schools of our country." 

The Teacher Taught, by Emerson Davis, late Principal of the Westfield 
Academy. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon &. Webb, 1839. pp.79. Prioe, 37* 
c^ts. 

This valuable work was first published in 1S33, as ** an attract of a course of 
lectures on School-keeping." Mr. Davis has now the charge of the Normal 
Sbhool, at Westfield, Mass. 

Slate and Black Board Exercises, by Dr. William A. Alcott New 
Yorlc : Mark A. Newman. Price 37 cents. , 

The chapters in this little work were first published in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, in 1841. The Various suggestions and methods are 
highly practical. 

Hints AND Methods for the use or TEACHEas. Hartford: Price, 12^ 
«ents. 

This volume is made up principally of selections from publications on methods 
t>f teaching, not easily accessible ; and under each subject discussed, reference is 
made to various volumes, where additional suggestions can be found. 

The District School as it was, by one who Went to it, {Rev. Warren 
Curiam,) New York : J. Orville Taylor, 1838. 

In this amusing picture of ** the lights and shadows** of school life as it was in 
Massachusetts twenty years ago, the teachers and scholars of some of our District 
Schools as they are, will recognize school-house^ books, practices and methtxis 
with which they are too familiar. 

Confessions of a School-master, by Dr. William A. Alcott New York: 
Mark A. Newman, Price, 50 cents. 

If our teachers will read these confessions of errors of omission and ccAnmis* 
sioiH and the record which it gives of real exceUenoes attuned by the steps of ^ 
slow «ad laborious progress, tbey wiU save themselves the mortification of the 
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fint, and realiM earlier tke fniits of the last. Few men have the moral 
courage to look their former bad methods so directly in the face. Every young 
teacher should read this book. 

Report ok Elemcntary Iptbtewction, by Calvin E. Stowe, D. D. Bos- 
ton : Thomas H. Webb & Co. Price, 31 cents. 

Sevxitth ANinTAi. Rbport of the Secretary of the (Massachusetts) Board of 
Education, Hon. Horace Mann, 1S43. Boston : Fowle 9l Capen. Price 25 cents. 

These two reports introduce the teacher into the school-rooms of the best 
teachers in Europe, and enable him to profit by the observations and experience 
of men who have been trained by a thorough preparatory course of study an^ 
practice, to the best methods of classification, instruction, and government of 
schools, as pursued abroad. 

The School Teacher's Manual, by Henry Dunn, Secretary of the British 
and Forei^ School Society, London. Hartford : Reed & Barber, 183y. pp.2'23. 
Price, 90 cents. 

The American edition of this work id edited by Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, 
which is the besf evidence that could be given of the general soundness of the 
views presented by the English author. The principles set forth in this Manual, 
are the basis on which rest most of the methods of instruction and government 
purvued in the celebrated Borough Road School, London ,-^the model school of 
the Society of which Mr. Dunn is Secretary. 

Acx?ouNT or THE EuinbUrgh Sessional School, Edinburgh, by John Wood. 
Boston : Monroe & Francis, 1830. 

The value of the Interrogative Method of Instruction, especially as applied to 
reading, was first developed in the Edinburgh Sessional School, and through this 
book, the method has been very generally diffused among teachers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Dr. Ch ANN1N6 ON Self Culture. Boston : Monroe k Co. Price, 33 centa 

Miss Sedgwick on SeI^t Training, or Means and Enss« New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 

These two volumes, — ^the first, written with special reference to young meo^ 
and the last, to young women, should be read by all young teachers, who would 
make their own individual character, attainments, and conduct, the basis of all 
improvement in their profession. 

Smith's History or Eotjcatiow. Harper Ic Brothers Price^ 50 cents* 

This Work is substantially an abridgement of the great German Work of 
Schwarz, and is worthy of an attentive perusal, not only for its historical view of 
the subject, but for the discussion of the general principles vrhich should be 
recognized in every system of education. 

Lectures on Education, by Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. Boston : Fowle & Capen, 1845. pp. 338. Price, $1,00. 

This volume embraces seven lectures, most of which were delivered before 
the Annual Common School Conventions^ held in the several counties of Mam- 
chusetts, in 1838, 39, 40, 41 and 42. They are ptfblished in this form at the 
request of the Board of Eklucation. No man, teacher, committee, parent, or 
friend of education generally, can read these lectures without obtaining much 
valuable practical knowledge, and without being fired with a holy zeal in the 
cause. 

Laws and Documents relating to the Common School System or 
Massachusetts. 

This voltfme iacludes a sketch of the variou* esMtaunitf of the Legisl«tun, 
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from 1642 down to IS 13, respecting the Free Schools, and the laws as they now 
are, together with the Annual Reports of the Board of Education, and the Sec- 
retary of the Board, from 1838 to 1844, and the Abstract of School Returns, and 
a selection from the Reports of School Committees of the several towns in Mas- 
sachusetts for 1812-3. 

In his annual reports to the Board of Education, collected in this volume, 
Mr. Mann has presented a more didactic exposition of the merits of the great 
cause of Education in Massachusetts/ and some of the relations which that cause 
holds to the interests of civilization and humanity, than is given in his lectures. 
That part of the volume devoted to selections from the annual reports of school 
committees, presents the views of practical and educated men, in more than 
three hundred towns in a state where the free school system has been tried on 
the most liberal scale, and for the longest time. 

A Digest of the Common School System or the State or New York : 
together with the forms, instructions, and decisions of the Superintendent ; an 
abstract of the various local provisions applicable to the several cities, &c. ; and 
a sketch of the origin, progress, and present condition of the system. By S. S. 
Randall, General Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools. Albany: printed 
byC. Van Benthuysen & Co. 1844. 

Laws and Reports & expecting the Common Schooi. System or Nkw 
York in 1844. 

This volume embraces the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and the Annual Report of the several County Superintendents for 1843-4, 
making a volume of over 600 pages, together witl^ the Law as it now stands, 
with forms and instructions for its administration. 

Annual Reports or State and County Superintendents tor 1845. 

These three volumes present a complete view of the origin, progress and con- 
dition of the most thoroughly organized and administered system of public 
elementary instruction in the United States. The reports of the County Super- 
intendents are full of practical suggestions as to improvements in the claasificap 
tion, instruction and government of schools. 

Reports and Documents relating to the Common School System 
or Connecticut, by Henry Barnard, Secretary of the Board of Commissioners 
of Common Schools. Hartford : Case, Tif&ny &, Co. 

This volume embraces all the official documents of the Board of School Com- 
missioners and their Secretary, from 1838 to 1842, together with a sketch of the 
origin and progress of the Common School System of Connecticut, from the 
foundation of the State down to 1842. The Appendix to the Second Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Board, contains an account of the school system 
of Europe, — in England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, France, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland,— with copious extracts from the Reports of Cousin, Stowe, and 
Bache, which would make a docoment of at least 500 pages, in ordinacy octavo 
form. 

The Connecticut Common School Journal, edited by Henry Barnard, 
from Amgust, lS3d to 1S42. Four volumes. 

The Common School Journal, edited by Horace Mann, from November* 
183S to 1845. Six volumes. 

The District School Journal roR the State or New York, edited by 
Fjrancis Dwight« for 1S44 and 1845. Two volumes. 

The Common School Journal or the State or Pennsylvania, edited 
by John S. Hart, for 1844. One volume. 

The Teacher's Advocate, edited by Edward Cooper, wiU be added as soon 
as Ihe trst volume is completed. One volume. 
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Access to the volumes above described, and to various pamphlets and docu- 
ments relating to the organization and management of public schools, and to the- 
general principles of education, can be had by applying to 

Rev. John Boyden, Jr. Woonsocket. 

George C. Wilson, Manville. 

Rev. D. P. Harriman, Pascoag. 

Rev. 0. F. Otis, Chepachet 

Sylvester Patterson, Clayville. 

B. H. Horton, Washington Village. 

Dr. £. Eldridge, East Greenwich. 

George Anthony, Kingston. 

Nathan K. Lewis, Locustville. 

Rev. T. K. Vail, Westerly. 

Charles S. Hazard, Warren. 

Rev. Thomas Shepard, BristoL 

Charles Almv, Tiverton Four Cornera. 

JohnM. Keith > Portsmouth. 

Rev. Joseph Smith, Newport. 

John D. Willard, Pawtucket 

{To be continued,) 



PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 
It is gratifying to see from the plain and decided manner in which 
defects in existing systems of public instruction and plans for their 
improvement, are presented in the annual messages of Goremors to 
their respective legislatures, that this subjoct has at last arrested the 
attention of public men, and will fast draw around itself the warm 
regards of the whole people. Heretofore it has been the " order of 
the day" to praise the virtue and intelligence of the people, to laud 
the condition of common schools as the source from which this virtue 
and intelligence flowed, and commend the subject in well turned 
periods, to the fostering care of the legislature, and there leave it. 
But the day of inquiry into the condition of the schools, and of more 
prompt and efficient action, has at last come. In our last Extra, we 
noticed the recommendations of Governor Slade, of Vermont, and 
the prompt action of the legislature in providing a system of thorough 
supervision. We have since received the Circular of Lieutenant 
Governor Eaton, who is State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
addressed to County and Town Superintendents, and Teachers, and 
from the manner in which the whole subject is treated by the public 
press of the state, we should argue most favorably for the new move- 
ment. We continue our notice of what is doing in other states^ 
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VIRGINIA. 

The people of Virginia owe a lasting debt of gratitude to Governor 
McDowell, for the urgent and eloquent manner in which he has in his 
annual communication to the legislature presented this great subject, 
till it would seem, from the action of the people in their several 
primary meetings, and of the convention recently held in Richmond, 
that the public mind is now prepared for a thorough revision of their 
system of public instruction. Mr. Jefferson, more than sixty years 
since, gave the outline of a system of public primary schools, which, if 
it had then been adopted, would have prevented the disgrace which is 
now felt like a wound, by every high-minded Virginian, of having 
** one in every twelve of her grown-up white population who can net' 
ther read or write,^^ 

In his message in 1843, Gov. McDowell thus presents the subject: 

^ Having brought to the notice of the last legislature the subject of general educa* 
tion and of free schools, and recommended it to a consideration it did not receive ; 
1 should be faithless to one of my clearest and most honorable duties if I did not 
present it again, and again invoke for it the care, the thought, and the legislation 
to which it is entitled. Weighty as this subject confessedly is, and ever^ one 
feels it to be, and knows it to be, with the safe, just and enlightened action of 
popular government, and with all the pursuits of rational and civilized man, and 
consecrated, too, as it has long been, by an inviolate provision of one of our per- 
manent laws, it is nevertheles-s sadly neglected in our public councils, andyear^ 
after year is thrust aside as if it had no admitted place among real and practical 
things. It would seem as if the very provision wiiich was made for its support 
years ago by doing something, had thereby intercepted the larger and more be- 
neficent provision which is necessary to support and nourish it aright. Satisfied, 
as it would appear, that something had been done, the higher and bolder duty of 
doin^ more and more until nothing should remain to be done, has long been pre- 
termitted, and successive legislatures have handed down the existing plan and 
provision of the law under painful and accumulating proofs of their ruinous insuf- 
ficiency. When it is considered that this plan of common education has been 
nearly thirty years in existence ; that its whole machinery has become perfectly 
familiar to those who administer it, and whose duties of administration are 
enforced by penalties; that its minor defects have been corrected as perceived ; 
that material alterations of structure have been introduced, and that every effi- 
ciency of which it is capable has been given to it by its controlling head, whose 
system, vigilance and ndelity, which makes him an honor to the government, 
have been^ so long and so laboriously devoted to the perfection of this scheme ; 
when this is considered, and it is considered also that tnere is one in every twelve 
of our grown-up white pofulation who can neither read nor write; that out of 
fifty-one thousand poor cnifdren for whom this scheme is designed, only twenty* 
eight thousand have been taught any thing at all, and that these have been laugnt 
an average period of but sixty days during the past year ; when these things are 
considered, will it be said that the result is satisfactory ? That it demonstratee 
ft condition in this branch of public interest and in the means appropriated to 
sustain it, with which the legislature and the country ought to be contented ? 
If sixty days* tuition to one half of the ** indigent** children of the state is the 
grand result which our present system is able to accomplish after so many years 
of persevering efforts toenlari^ and perfect its capacities, it is little more than a 
costly and delusive nullity which ought to be abolished, and another and better 
one established in its place. Supposing it entirely improbable that the legisla- 
ture, partaking in all respects in the hopes and interests of the public, will regard 
it as a duty to continue a system which operates in such manifest subversion of 
both, they are earnestly invoked to enter at once upon the work of preparing a 
better, and of preparing it with the ultimate ana comprehensiTe pnrpoee of 
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extending the rudiments of a cheap, if not free education, to every child in the 
State. 

After proposing a modification of the existing system, which is re- 
peated in his message for this year, viz., to establish in each county, 
with the consent of a majority of its tax-payers, free schools for com- 
mon education, the Governor goes on to remark : 

By associating the people of the several counties, as it is proposed to do, re- 
sponsibly and intimately with the government in support and administration of 
their own schools, not only will the general subject of education be kept alive at 
its proper and fountain head, but the actual education of every one, resting no 
longer upon the footing of a parental duty alone, will come to be claimed and 
contended for as a legal right. Should the legislature regard the plan su^ested 
as worthy of any attempt on its part to elaborate it into a system, a principal 
recommendation of it is the ease with which it can be converted into cue for 
free education, and it is earnestly hoped whatever the scale on which it may be 
thought best to begin, thatnothing less wise, patriotic and perfect than this will 
i6e thought of for its final and crowning result. Let your system of primary edu- 
catioui which is supported by the funds and protected by the vigilance of all, 
be free to all ; and it will be found at last not only to be the cheapest and the 
best, but the surest of any to extinguish that spirit of exclusiveness which the 
education of a part is certain to inspire, and to nourish amonsst our people, from 
their earliest youth, all the sympathies of mutual interest and dependence. Let 
it be free, and the poorest and most desolate child in the State will have a dowry 
in your laws which nothing can wrest from his hands, and never will your own 
call upon him for service be so legitimate, never can you demand that he shall 
submit himself, for your sake, to pains and dangers, and death itself, with so per- 
fect a right as when you have sought him out in his hours of helplessness, and 
ministered to his wants, and have put away from his mind one of the heaviest 
and bitterest afflictions which orphanage and poverty can bring. 

In his message to the legislature now in session, Governor Mc 
Do well presents the subject anew, with an array of facts and consid- 
erations which we are sure must carry conviction to every member of 
the legislature of the necessity of immediate and efficient action. 

After pressing upon the legislature the importance of settling defi- 
nitely the question, whether education is to be treated as a private 
affair, or as a great state interest, the Governor remarks as follows : 

If the sounder judgment is entertained, that education is a public as well as 
private concern ; that, unlike the acquirement of property, which can be pursued 
by each one for himself, without dependence upon others, its only permanent 
success depends upon the effectiveness of the co-operation with which it is con* 
ducted ; that this co-operation can be more fitly settled by public authority than 
by casual and voluntary arrangement; and further, ^at education is too sacred 
an element in the well-being and safety ot a State, governed like ours, to be left 
to the hazards of unorganized, individual combination ; if this is its opinion, it 
follows, that the public aid which it recognizes as a legitimate aid in the case, 
should be extended to every grade of education, and every description of learners. 
The first rudiments of the language, and the highest attainments of the scholar, 
should be provided for as the objects to be accomplished. The provision which 
is rec(M;nized as due to all, should be sufficient for all, and in the case of primary 
instruction at least, it should be free to all. Nothing less tlian this will satisfy 
the obligation assumed, nor the wants to be supplied, and nothing greater could 
be effected for the honor, advancement, and renovation of the State. Once estab- 
lish education upon this basis of public liberality and justice, and watch over and 
develope it afterwards in the fosterine and determined spirit which esteems nothing 
to be done whilst any thing remains to do, and Virginia will soon throw from 
her soil the reproach and the pain of rearing upon it a body of children outnum- 
bering the revolutionary soldiers who gave us the power to rear them as we 
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pleased, and to whom, from year to year, not a moment of instruction is afforded 
by the feUte. 

If the legislature can agree upon the preliminary principle that education is a 
state duty or a state trust, whicn ought to be provided for by law, it can have no 
difficulty in determining upon the point to which its dduciary labors should be 
chiefly directed. A single glance at the statistics of this subject will show that 
the greatest want which we suffer is that of common education, and the greatest 
sufferers are of course that very mass of our people upon whom the State depends 
for its support and defence in every possible event, and who are therefore espe- 
cially entitled to be spared from so undue a share of public misfortune. In the 
higher grades of education this want is far less seriously felt. The number of 
pupils at the university, colleges, academies, classical and grammar schools of 
this State, being sometimes less than two per cent, on our whole population, is 
greater, nevertheless, than is to be found in any of the i^tates except those of New 
England/ and is less than it is there only by an inconsiderable fraction ; a differ- 
ence which is unquestionably owing to the greater facility and cheapness with 
which education can be had in the midst of a country and village population so 
much more crowded than our own. As an evidence of this, it is shown by the 
late census, that the eleven thousand and eighty-three students which belong to 
the grammar schools and academies of this State, are distributed among three 
hundred and eighty-two schools, being an average of twenty-nine to the school ; 
while the forty-seven thousand seven hundred students of like kind in New 
England, are parcelled out among six hundred and thirty schools, or in the pro- 

Eortion, sepaiately, of ninety-seven to each school in Maine, eighty-five in New 
[ampshire, sixty-six in Massachusetts, and upwards of seventy in New England 
generally. Thus, more than four times the number of scholars are taught, at 
less than twice the number of schools ; and consequently, at something like a ' 
proportionate reduction in the expenses of each particular one. In other words, 
we have an almost equal rateable number of our young men taught at our classi- 
cal schools, but taught at a higher than equal rate of expense ; a fact which 
sho<vs incontestibly that the desire for this degree of education is as strong, if 
not stronger, here, than any where else in the Union, because submitting to 
greater inconvenience and expense in order to be gratified. It is, indeed, in 
this very spirit of our people for academical ar,d collegiate education, and the 
great relative extent to which they have been able to acquire it, that we are to 
look for a main cause of that high intellectual character which this common- 
wealth has at all tiroes enjoyed. She has never wanted for the active and culti- 
vated mind which her public or professional departments required ; has never 
sustained, as to these, a reproachf^ul comparison with the best of her sister com- 
munities ; and may, in truth, havt been the less able, on this very account, to 
realize the wretched inferiority of her common education, or the deplorable 
degree to which it was impairing her highest capabilities. Realizing it now, 
however, she would be the more wilfully and cruelly guilty, if she permitted the 
fpirit and advantages of her people upon this subject to he crushed and denied 
any longer. Only consider that of the one hundred and sixty-six thousand per- 
•ons in this State, who are of a suitable age to be taught, that is, between seven 
and a half and sixteen, forty-six thousand only are reported as receiving any kind 
of education, and if the twelve thousand and upwards of those who are credited 
to the colleges, academies, and classical schools be deducted, there will be left 
but thirty-four thousand who are going to common schools, and one hundred and 
twenty thousand who appear to be going to no school whatsoever ! 

Such a state of things in the midst of a civilization like ours, and above alL in 
the very heart of a liberty and a government like ours, is absolutely appalling ; 
and calls for redress with a power of entreaty, to which words can add nothing. 
Let the fostering hand of tne government be extended for this redress, and ex- 
tended to those, in chief, who %re most dependent and most in want. ^ In our 
case, the first and controlling duty, as the facts presented demonstrate, is not to 
provide for the highest grades of scholarship, so much as its humblest elements; 
It is to remodel our system of common education to such extent that we can ofler 
the alphabet of knowledge to all who will receive it, and can rescue at once from 
thedeatiny of unlettered ignaraoce, the helpless and neglected thousands of our 
youth, upon whom, if notning is done, it will be fixed beyond remedy and for- 
ever. It cannot be that this patriotic duty will be declined and evaded any longer. 
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and the great:' body of our people left to struggle as they have struggled before. 
Here, at least, it may be demanded, that those who support all, defend all, and 
govern all, should not in addition to this, be expected to suffer all. But if this 
IS not to be so — if the wrong and injury already done, are to be stopi>ed ; if the 
melancholy distinction of sharing an equality in uneducated population with a 
single American rival is to be effaced, and our labors are hereafter to elevate the 
mind which our neglect has done so much to crush — if this is to be so, not an 
hour, not an energy which the legislature can command, should be lost, before 
this work of justiee, hope and renovation, shall have been begun. 

I have submitte.l in former messages what seemed to me the germ of a suitable 
plan for the accomplishment of this work, and respectfully refer to it now as 
capable, in my judgment, of being successfully matured and applied. That plan 
was, G^enerally to establish in each county, with the consent of a majority of its 
tax -payers, free schools for common education. To rely for the support of thes3 
schools upon the quotas of the present school fund, and upon such additional sum 
as might oe found necessary, to be made up of county and state taxes united in 
given proportions. To place the schools, wherever adopted by county vote, and 
all matters connected with their location, accounts and management, under 
county tribunals, and these, in turn, under the general supervision of some cen- 
tral and controlling head; and to authorize each county to renounce the plan» 
after having adopted it, should it wish to do so; and in all cases, whether the 
plan is accepted, rejected or renounced, to continue the school quota to each 
county just as at present. 

Without illustrating this plan by additional detail, it is, perhaps, enough to 
say of it, that by placing its adoption in each county upon the express consent of 
its own tax-payers, you appeal to those who are the most concerned in interest, 
and most identified with each other in intercourse and business, to decide whether 
it will suit them or not; you enable each county, in case of its adoption, to mod- 
ify, adapt and mature it, according to its judgment and its own view of its local 
circumstances and wants; you connect every citizen, in some degree, with its 
manas:ement, make every tax-payer a sentinel upon its operation, and thus secure 
its ultimate sufficiency and support by surrounding it with the largest possible 
amount of watchfulness, interest and affection. Nor is this all — by supporting 
these schools upon a general fund, making them free from any chart^e for tuition, 
yon at once destroy those designations of indigence and charity, which have kept 
so many thousands in ignorance ; you bring the rich and poor of our people into 
closer connection with each other, diffuse a kindlier and healthier sympathy 
throui^hout the whole of society, and discourage, in their very embryo, all youth- 
ful tendencies to exclusiveness and caste. ^ 

A Convention of more than two hundred delegates from different 
parts of Virginia, met at the Capitol in Richmond, on the 1 0th of 
December, and continued in session through the 11th and 12th, with 
Governor McDowell as President; Judge Lomax, Judge Duncan, 
Thomas J. Randolph, Dr. Patrick, A. T. Caperton, W. H. McFar- 
land, G. H. Carson, and S. Watts, Vice Presidents ; and S. Galla- 
gher, and R.B. Gooch, Secretaries. 

The deplorable condition of education in Virginia, was freely ex- 
posed, and various plans for improving the whole system of public 
instruction, were presented and discussed. The Convention finally 
adopted a report, in which the present system is pronounced defective 
in the following particulars : 

1st. It creates a distinction between the rich and the poor. 

2d. It makes no provision for the examination of teachers as to 
their moral characters and qualifications. 
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3d. It confers do authority on school commihioners for the selec- 
tion of school books. 

4th. It embraces no provision for the education of teachers. 

To supply these and other defects, the Common School System^ or 
schools for the rich and the poor, supported by public funds, taught 
by teachers whose qualifications are properly ascertained, and man- 
aged by officers elected by the people, was recommended to the favor- 
able consideration of the Legislature. 

Let us now turn to the results of the Common School System, in 
a state* where its cradle was rocked, side by side, with the infant 
commonwealth, and which has grown with the growth, and strength- 
ened with the strength of the state. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

From the Abstract of School Returns for 1844-6, made up with 
great care in the office of the Secretary of State, we have compiled 
the following Tables : 

1. A Table exhibiting the condition of the common schools in 
several important particulars, in twenty-nine townsy which rank high- 
est among the three hundred and eight towns in the state, for the 
sum annually voted for the education of each person between the 
ages of 4 and 16 years, the length of the school, the number of chil- 
dren in daily attendance, and the average compensation paid to 
teachers, male and female. 

No state in the Union, — no country in the world can show returns 
for the same number of towns, which argues so favorably for the 
condition and improvement of common schools, as does this Table. 

2. A Table exhibiting the condition of common schools in the 
same particulars, in the same number of towns which rank the lowest 
in reference to the amount of appropriation for school purposes^ 
length of school, and compensation of teachers. Low as is the rela- 
tive rank of these towns in Massachusetts, they would occupy the 
highest relative position on a scale similarly graduated, in any other 
state. 

3. A Table exhibiting the condition of education in the several 
counties of the state, graduated according to the apropriation in each 
for the support of conunon schools, with the aggregate of the State. 

* A history of the School System of MassachusettSi with an abstract of the 
laws as they are now on the statute book, is ^iven in Educational Tracts JVo, 
JU. 
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Educational Tracts. SO 

Massachusetts may well be proud of the prosperous condition of 
her common schools, as exhibited in these returns ; but even in her 
system, both as to organization and administration, as well as in the 
classification, instruction and discipline of the individual schools, 
there is occasion for great and immediate improvement. 



EDUCATIONAL TRACTS. 

The aeries as originally planned was to embrace a number devoted to each of 
the following topics. 

Condition of Education in the United States, according to the census of 1840, 
with an outline of the System of Common Schools in New York and Connecticut* 
System of Common Schools in Massachusetts. 

Education in its relations to Health, Insanity, Labor, Pauperism and Crime. 
School Architecture, or plans and directions for the location, construction and 
internal arrangements of school-houses. 

Outline of a System of Popular Education for cities and populous villaseS) 
with an account of the Public Schools of Boston, Providence, Portland, Philadel- 
phia, Rochester, ^c. 
Outline of a System of Popular Education for manufacturing communities. 
Hints respecting the organization and arrangement of Public Schools in agri- 
cultural ana sparsely populated districts. 
Hints respecting the examination of teachers and the visitation of schools. 
Library of Education, or a catalogue of books and periodicals, devoted to the 
theory and practice of education, with an index to the principal topics treated 
of in such volumes as are most accessible to teachers. 
Hints and methods for teaching the Alphabet. 
•• «» «« Spelling. 

" " •* Pronunciation. 

'* " •« Reading. 

" " *« Composition. 

" " " Grammar. 

»• " «* Geoeraphv. 

•« " «« Arithmetic. 

" " " Drawing. 

•« «• «« Vocal Music. 

The use of globes, and other means of visible illustration. 
Lesson on Objects, Form, &.c. for Primary Schools. 
Topics and methods for oral instruction. 

Plan of School Register, Class Books, and explanations for their Use. 
Slate and blackboard exercises, with paiticular reference to teaching small 
children. 
Duties of teacher and pupil in respect to the school-house. 
Duties of parents to the school, with plan of an association of the females of a 
district or town, for the improvement ofpublic schools. 

Modes in which young men and young women can become qualified to teadi 
schools. 
Teachers' Associations— -with plans of organisation, and topics for discussions. 
Teachers' Institutes-— their history, and nints for their organization and man- 
agement 

Normal Schools — their history in Europe, with an account of the Normal 
Schools in Massachusetts and New York. 
Hints respecting physical education in public schools. 
Hints as to instruction in manners and morals, with special reference to the 
conduct of teachers and pupils, during recess and intermissions. 

School Libraries— their history, with a catalogue of suitable volumes, and 
an index to the most important subjects treated of in them. 

Lyceums, Lectures and other means of Popular Education, with plans of 
organization, Itc, 
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With the number already forwarded.we hope during the month of Jannarj' to 
supply each subscriber of the Journal with the following ** Tracts." 

No. 1. Condition of Education in the United States. 

tio, 2. Education in its relations to Health, &c. 

No. 3. School System of Massachusetts. 

No. 4. Plans for School-houses. 

No. 5. Hints to Teachers on Instruction in Reading. 

No. 0. Oral Instruction in Grammar. 

No. 7. Aids to English Composition. 

No. 8. Co-operation of Parents with the Teacher. 

The preparation in part, and publication of these " Tracts,** and of the Extra 
Journal, tc^ether with the preparation of a School Register, and attention to the 
regular duties of our office, nave obliged us to postpone the printing of the Reportf 
commenced ii) the first regular number of the Journal. 



Died at Albany, on the 17lh of December, Francis Dwioht, Esq. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Dwight was a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the State Normal School at Albany, as well as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Board ; Member and Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District Schools of Albany ; and Editor 
of the District School Journal for the State of New York. Since 
1838 he has labored with a zeal, devotion and intelligence surpassed 
by no other, in behalf of the various features of improvement which 
have been incorporated into the noble system of elementary instruc- 
tion, of which the Empire State is now so justly proud. One of the 
first, if not the first Union School in the State, was established mainly 
by his efforts in the village of Geneva. The District School Journal 
was started originally at his own risk, as an indispensible auxiliary in 
the work of improving common schools. The system of county 
supervision, and of a single executive officer for each town, instead of 
the irresponsible and complicated plan of numerous commissioners 
and inspectors for each town ; the origination and organization of the 
State Normal School ; the local improvements in the District Schools 
of the City of Albany, and the various conventions of County Super- 
intendents, found in him an early and earnest friend, co-operator and 
advocate. He had consecrated himself to the great work of makins 
education, — education in its large and true sense, the birthright and 
birth blessing of every child, whether rich or poor, within the bounds 
of New York ; and for this- object, he was willing to labor in season 
pnd out of season, and to spend and be spent. But in the midst of his 
labors and his usefulness, he has been cut down ; and to use the lan- 
guage of his associates in the superintendence of the Normal School, 
^ in this sudden and afflictive event, we recognize the frailty of earthly 
anticipations, and that neither distinguished public services, nor the 
highest prospect of future usefulness, nor ' troops of friends,' nor high 
responsibilities, and far reaching benevolence, nor worth, nor talents, 
can avert the inevitable hour. " We dare not intrude upon the sacred- 
ness of private sorrow further than to add, that it was in the courte- 
sies of private life, in the faithful discharge of all the duties of a friend, 
brother, husband and father, that the excellencies of Mr. Dwight's 
character were best seen, and it is in these relations that his death is 
most severely felt. 
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RHODEISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 



The JouRKAL or thc RHODE-IsLAifD IirsTiTUTE OF Instruction will be 
pttbltsbed on the 1st and 15th of every month, until a volume is com{^eted by 
the publication of twelve numbers. 

Each number will contain at least sixteen pa^es in octavo form : and in ad- 
dition, from time to time, an Extra will be published, containing official circu- 
lars, notices of school meetings, and communications respectinj; individual 
schools, and improvements in education generally ; and one or a series of " Edu- 
eational Tracts,'^ devoted to the discussion of important topics, in some one 
department of popular education. 

The volume, including the Extras and " Educational Tracts,** will consti- 
tute at least three hundred pages, and will be furnished for filly cents for a single 
copy ; or for three dollars for ten copies sent in a single^ackage, and at the same 
rate for any larger number sent in toe same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner of Public Schools, Editor. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Business Ageot 



SOME OF THfi MODES BT WHICH TEACHERS CAN IMPROVE THEIR 
SCHOOLS THIS WINTER. 

(Continued from page 30.^ 

6. ThQy can cultivate the acquaintance and secure the codperation 
of the parents of the children under their care. 

The earlier a right state of feeling between parents and teachers can 
be established, — the earlier the home and the school can be brought 
into their natural alliance in the promotion of a common work, the 
better for both ; and to secure this, teachers must not wait for parents 
to extend those courtesies and attentions, which every parent ought 
in common civility to show to a stranger, who is at the same time the 
teacher of their children. They must take the first steps, and in most 
cases, must go still further towards forming a personal acquaintance* 
They must introduce themselves, in the street, or at their homes, to 
the people among whom they dwell, and for whom they are laboring. 
A personal interview — an interchange of views as to the studies of 
the school, the books to be used, . the importance of punctual and 
regular attendance, the desirableness of parental codperation and 
visits to the school, and even upon topics of a more general character! 
will in many ca^es prevent the growth of prejudice and suspicion in 
the miiAs of parents. 
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To go where he cannot go — to be with parents when he cannot be 
with them — to confirm what he may have said, by the testimony and 
views of others, every teacher should provide himself with copies of 
one or more of the various Lectures, Essays and Tracts, in which 
the •* duties of parents to their school" are set forth, and circulate 
them among the families of his district. 

To aid teachers in their efforts in this direction, we publish the fol- 
lowing '* Letter from a Teacher^ to the Parents of his Pupilsj*^ pre- 
pared at our request by one of the best teachers in New England, as 
one of the series of Educational JVacts. 

Respected Friends — The connection which subsists between us, 
as parents and teacher, induces me to address you, briefly, respecting 
some of our mutual duties, — upon the proper appreciation and due 
performance of which depend, in a great degree, the future success 
and welfare of your children. I feel that we are mutually engaged 
in a great work, a work which demands our most serious consider- 
ation, and one which loudly calls for the exercise of our united wis- 
dom and hearty co-operation : — ^this work is the training and disci- 
plining the objects of your dearest affection, so that they may become 
virtuous and happy citizens, and *' act well their parts" on the busy 
stage of life ; alike an honor to themselves, to you, to me, and to the 
community. 

As, therefore, we are engaged in a work at once so important and 
so interesting in its results, it seems to me extremely desirable that a 
good understanding subsist between us, and that we cooperate in 
every suitable manner and on every proper occasion. In sending 
your children to my school you have placed them under my care, 
and cxpect^hem to spend many precious hours of their youth under 
my immediate instruction and influence. You, doubtless expect 
much of me, and, if you faithfully perform your duties, you have a 
right to expect much. I feel, 1 trust, to some extent, the immense 
responsibility of my situation, and will endeavor to labor " with all 
diligence" in the discharge of my arduous duties, and I hope I shall 
be enabled to answer every reasonable expectation on your part. 
But, that I may labor more successfully, as well as more cheerfully, 
will you allow me, in a plain, familiar manner, to call your attention 
to a few particulars in which your cordial coSperation is most earnestly 
and affectionately solicited } I will promise, on* my part, not to ask 
for any thing which shall not tend to the greatest advancement of 
your children, and to the promotion of their welfare. ^ 
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1. I RfiSl»ECtFOLLT INVITE TOU TO CONSIDER THE GREAT IMPORT- 
ANCE OF SENDING YOUR CHILDREN TO SCHOOL CONSTANTLY AND 
^ASONABLT. 

I have reason to believe that some pareDhs have not gWen merited 
attention to these points. Do you Dot think that children are often 
kept from school, or sent late, without any sufficient reason ? Perhaps 
you have never duly considered the evils incident to inconstant or 
unseasonable attendance, and, if so, allow me to call your attention 
to one or two of them, and others will readily suggest themselves to 
your mind. Let us, then, notice the tendeticy , or some of the conse*- 
quences of frequent abseDces. 

1. If children are i>ften allowed to he absent ^ for no good reasony 
they arey tirtually^ taught to look upon their school and its duties as 
of guite secondary importance* If the doing of some trifling errand^ 
the making or receiving visits, or the participating in some pleasure 
excursion, is allowed ta interfere with school obligations, your chil- 
tlren will, most assuredly, consider the engrossing object, or objects, 
as of paramount value. Of course their interest will be diminished, 
and their progress retarded, in a degree proportionate to the extent 
and frequency of the infringement upon the claims of the school. If 
you wished for a lad to assist you on your farm, in your shop or 
counting-room, you would insist upon having his undivided time and 
attention. This would be requisite for his good as well as for yours. 
If you should have, in your employ, an apprentice who should fre- 
quently absent himself, and allow unimportant engagements or amuse- 
ments to absorb time and attention which should be devoted to gain- 
ing a knowledge of his trade, you would at once conclude that he 
would never become a proficient in it.. And will it not be the same in 
school affairs ? Are not your children apprentices in the school of 
knowledge, which is desigfaed to prepare them for the school of life ? 
And have you ever considered that only the prompt and faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of apprenticeship can qualify them for workmen 
" that need not be ashamed of their work," when they shall have 
served out their time and taken their stand with the free actors on 
the stage of life ? If you have not, let me beseech you, as you prize 
the good of your children, and wish their greatest advancement, to 
pause and reflect. 

2. If children are often absent they will fall behind their class^ 
mates in their studies^ and consequently^ hse much of their interest 
in themj and^ perhaps^ acquire an actual dislike for school and all its 
exercises. Of necessity most of the instruction in large flchools must 
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be giveD ta whole classes and not to individual scholars. Tour cfaiT<' 
dreo receive their school knowledge in ihis way. It is very essential 
for the progress of a class, and its individual members, that no scholar 
be absent from a single recitation, — for, frequently, the loss of a sin- 
gle lesson may impair a scholar's interest and advancement for a 
whole term.. Let me take an instance to illustrate this. I have a 
class in Arithmetic, and it is often necessary for me to explain some 
principles, the clear understanding of which, by the pupil, will serve 
as a key to subsequent lessons. To-day I occupy some time in ex-^ 
plaining some principles to a class of twenty, of which your child is a 
member, but, unfortunately, an absent one. To-morrow he comes to 
school, but is unable to comprehend and perform the exercises of the 
day, on account of his absence the previous day. What therefore 
must be done ? Certainly one of two things. I must either devote 
time and strength which belong to the whole school, (and which the 
school needs) and repeat the explanations giv^n in his absence, or I 
must leave him to grope along in the dark, as best he can, and, proba- 
bly, to become disgusted with his school and its studies. He will not 
only droop himself, but will exert a withering and disheartening influ- 
ence upon the whole school. And is it not true that a teacher's abil- 
ity and devotion are often called in q.uestion on account of a want oC 
interest and progress in scholars, when the true and sole cause for 
such indiflerence and languishing, is to be traced to their frequent 
absence ? Is it not also true, that truantism, that most pernicious and 
destructive habit, sometimes has Its origin in the trivial importance 
which is attached to constancy of attendance, as manifested in the 
slight causes which occasion absence, and by which children are indu-- 
ced to believe that the loss of a school day is of no consequence ? 
If this is ever the case, let the dangers which cluster around the 
truant's path — dangers neither few nor small, — urge you seriously ta 
reflect, and wisely and seasonably to act. But I must leave this head 
for your more extended consideration, and proceed to> notice one or 
two prominent objections to unseasonable attendance : this I will do 
with much brevity. 

1. If children are allowed to be tardy in their attendance at school j 
they will be prone to undervalue punctuality in other a fairs. Chil- 
dren should be taught to look upon their school as of paramount im- 
portance, and regard the school room as their work shop — ^the place 
of business for them, and no concern of a secondary nature should be 
allowed to interfere in the least degree. It is extremely desirable 
that you impress strongly upon the minds of joor children the fact. 
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that whatever is worth doing at all, shoald be done well, and at the 
proper time. Teach them that punctuality in the discharge of every 
duty is of the highest importance, — and if you train them to observe 
it punctiliously in relation to their school, they will be likely to do, 
the same in every duty of subsequent life. In this way they will 
form a habit of inestimable value. 

But I have considered the evils of unseasonable attendance only in 
relation to its effect upon him who trespasses. I will briefly allude 
i.0 another objection to that habit, which is, 

2. Thai children who enter the school room at a late Jlonr, interrupt 
the order of the school^ and intrrfere with some passing ezercisesy in 
which J perhaps y they should have a part. Thus a whole school is 
oflen made to suffer from the deviation of a few. In some schools 
much time is actually lost on each half of the day by the dilatoriness 
of individual members. 1to\i have, doubtless, noticed the effect upon 
a congregation at church, caused by the late entrance of persons, and 
I will leave this point by merely suggesting the analogy between the 
two to your own mind, — ^being convinced that due reflection will 
induce you to regard the whole matter in its true light, and act 
accordingly. 

Before closing this subject, I will call your attention to one 
more evil, similar, in its effects, to that we have just considered. I 
allude to the habit of leaving school before the regular hour of dismis- 
sion. Children very frequently bring notes from their parents re- 
questing their dismission at an eariy hour, and if ali such requests, 
in some schools, should be complied with, the exercises of the last 
hour would be constantly interrupted by those who should thus 
leave. 

I wish, now, to suggest a few other particulars in which I earnestly 
and respectfully solicit your hearty cooperation. When you send 
your children to school it is your wish, doubtless, that they make 
as much improvement as possible. That they may do so they need 
all the encouragement and assistance which our united efforts and 
wisdom can render. If either of us is negligent or indifferent, the 
children must suffer for it. I will therefore proceed to designate a 
few of the points in which you can do your children good, and 
greatly aid me in the discharge of my school duties. 

II. Encourage your children to respect and obey the rules 

AND REQUIREMENTS OF ^HEIR TEACHER. 

This is highly necessary for their proper advancement and happi- 
eess while ai school laduce them io look iipo« their instructor as 
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your and their friend, and to regard all his regalatioBS as designed for 
their good. If in any of my arrangements, or in the .execution of my 
plans, you shall think I have erred, or that your children have suffered, 
or been neglected, you will confer a favor by making known to me, 
freely, your feelings or apprehensions. Come in the spirit of kindness, 
and I will promise to receive you kindly, and answer every reasonable 
inquiry. I may sometimes err ; it will be strange if I do not. Per- 
haps you feel that you sometimes misjudge, or act unwisely in the 
management of your own children. Will you consider that I am 
called upon to control and instruct the collected families of the neigh- 
borhood ? I have, under my care, a multitude, whose home influen- 
cea and discipline are widely different. The children from no two 
families are alike. Yet they must be united and governed as one 
large family. Some are mild, kind and affectionate ; ever anxious 
to know and ready to obey every wish of their teacher ; while others 
are rough, uncourteous and obstinate ; apparently most pleased when 
they are doing wrong, interrupting the school, and annoying their 
instructor. These opposite characters and elements actually exist in 
most schools, and it would be wonderful, indeed, if teachers could 
decide and act upon every occasion and in every emergency^ in such 
mannar as to meet universal approval. I feel that I may sometimes 
do wrong. Let us remember that " to err is human, — to forgive 
divine.'^ But so long as you have sufficient confidence in the school 
and its operations, to induce you to send your children, let me beseech 
you to teach them to regard every rule and requisition with conscien- 
tious strictness. In this way you ouiy do nMich for me and much for 
them. If you hear reports from your children, (and this should be 
done with much caution,) or otherwise, reflecting upon the manage- 
ment of the school or treatment of individual members, do not, too 
readily confide in all you liear. If however, you really think there 
is good ground for such reports, call upon me and ascertain all the 
particulars, remembering the somewhat trite sayings that 'Hhere are 
two sides to a question," and that ^'circumstances alter cases." If 
you pursue this course in the spirit of love and kindness, you will in 
most cases find that great exaggerations and perversions have beea 
made ; — sometimes, perhaps, intentionally, but more frequently from 
the misunderstanding or misconception peculiar to childhood. 

III. Encourage your children to be orderly, and studiously 

TO REGARD RIGHT. 

Youth are, frequently, tempted by the example of vicious asso- 
ciates, to violate the culcs of good behavior and spend their time in. 
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idle mischief or vain pursuits. As you cannot always Iceep them 
removed from pernicious influences and depraved companions, do all 
in your power to form in them an abhorrence of all that is evil, and a 
deep regard for every thing that is " lovely and of good report." So 
train them that they may come in contact with vice without being 
contaminated ; nay, more than this, that their own upright conduct 
and pure conversation may exert a salutary influence upon those who 
manifest no love for virtuous acts. Improve every fit opportunity to 
bring before their minds the ruinous consequences of vice and idle- 
ness, and at the same time show them that " wisdom's ways are 
pleasantness and all her paths are peace." Teach them to avoid 
trijling deviations, — to do right at all times and on all occasions, be- 
cause it is right y and because by so doing they will be more happy 
and useful. Teach them that it is better to " suffer wrong than to do 
wrong," and that the fact, that wrong has been done to them, is no 
reason why they should do wrong in return. Tell them that kindness 
will allay wrath, and that it is more noble and manly to return '^ good 
for evil,** than to give " reviling for reviling." 

As you meet your children at the close of the day, occupy a few 
minutes in conversing with them respecting the manner in which they 
have spent the day. Ask them to reflect and consider if they have 
not done some works which " need to be repented of," and direct 
them to the author of their existence for pardon, and to the fountain 
of all wisdom for future guidance and support. Then may you hope 
to see them become an honor and a blessing to you and to the com- 
munity. 

IV. Encourage tour children to be studious by manifesting 

AN INTEREST IN THEIR LESSONS. 

Improve every suitable occasion to converse with them concerning 
their studies, and do all you can to convince them that the more dili- 
gent and faithful they are now, the brighter will be their prospects for 
future usefulness and happiness. Do all in your power to inspire 
them with a love for knowledge as a source of gratification and im- 
provement. In the morning, enjoin upon them the great importance 
of diligence duringthe hours of school, and at night, inquire respecting 
the studies of the day, and ascertain what new ideas have been ac- 
quired, what facts have been stored up, what difliculties overcome. 
Induce them to examine, to investigate, to think. In a word, do all 
you can to cause them to feel the great advantages of education and 
the necessity of patient application to obtain it. You will thus in- 
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erease their interest and caose them to regard with pleasure, ezerciaea 
that would otherwise appear dull and unimportant. 

V. Improve evert convenient occasion in visiting the 

SCHOOL. 

In this way you can do much to stimulate and cheer your children 
and their teacher. I do not ask you to come that you may assist in 
conducting the exercises of the school, — but come to see and to hear, 
and thus give some real evidence that you feel an interest in the sub- 
ject of education. Children often attend school month after month, 
and see no parent within the room. The teacher urges upon their 
consideration the great value of knowledge day after day, and repeats 
his earnest desire for their improvement, but often his words and inter- 
est are almost neutralized by the indifierence and inattention of their 
dearest friends. They begin to think that education is of little conse- 
quence, and that it matters not whether they are industrious or idle. 
As they never see their parents within the school room, they begin to 
think that their teacher is the only individual interested in their pro- 
gress, and that he is so because ii is in the '' way of his business. '* 
Hence a teacher's injunctions and example often fall powerless for the 
want of the quickening influences of a parent's interest and a parent's 
endorsement. 

If, therefore, you have never been in the habit of visiting your chil- 
dren's school, let me affectionately invite you to begin. It will 
increase your own interest and re-double theirs. Whenever you may 
have a leisure hour, will you not come and spend it with your chil- 
dren, and listen to their recitations ? Depend upon it, if you will 
adopt this habit, their zeal and studiousness will be greatly increased, 
and they will cheerfully apply themselves to their daily exercises, 
when they feel that their father or their mother may be present when 
they are called upon to recite, — for what child will not be ambitious 
to do well at such a time ? But I must leave this subject with you, 
hoping that you will carefully consider its importance. 

Before I close, allow me to repeat the points I have placed before 
you, — the observance of which will be most beneficial to your chil- 
dren, and, through them, to the community. 

1. Send your children constantly and seasonably. 

2. Encourage them to respect and obey the rules and requirements 
of their school. 

3. Encourage them to be orderly, &c. 

4. Encourage them to be studious. 
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5. Visit them at school. 

These duties, and others growing out of them, perform faithfully, 
and jou will find a most abundant reward in the increased interest of 
your children, and their growth in knowledge and virtue. 
With affectionate regard, 

Your friend, and your children's 

TEACHER. 

[The above letter will be published as one of the series of «* Educational 
Tracts,** and can be procured by teachers for distribution among the parents of 
their pupils, at the bookstore of D. P. Daniels, Providence, at the rate of one dollar 
per hundred, — about the cost of press-work and paper. We would also refer them 
to a Lecture by Jacob Abbott, before the American Institute of Instruction, in 1835, 
" On the Duties of Parents in regard to the schools where their children ate 
instructed ;" to another, before the same association in 1840, by D. P. Page, now 
Principal of the State Normal School at Albany, " On the Mutual Duties of 
Parents and Teachers ;'* and to the Prize Essay, " On the Duties of Parents in 
relation to their schools," written for the Essex County Teachers* Association, 
by Eklwin Jocelyn, and published by Ives and Pease, Salem. We shall publish 
extracts from this Essay in our next Extra. The Lectures by Mr. Abbott and 
Mr. Page, can be found in the annual publication of the Institute. The greater 
part of Mr. Pagers Lecture is re-printed in the second volume of the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, which can be found in any of the '^ Libraries of Educa- 
tion."] 



EDUCATED MEN AND THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

We had thought of preparing an article on some of the ways io, 

which professional, and other liberally educated men in Rhode-Island, 

can promote the improvement of society around them, when we 

found the work done to our hands by Dr. Bacon, of New -Haven, in 

his Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Dartmouth College, 

in which he discusses <' the duties of liberally educated men in our 

age and in our country. ^^ By a liberally educated man, as here 

spoken of, is meant one whose faculties have been disciplined, and 

whose mind has been expanded and quickened, not only by that kind 

of knowledge which is, or at least should be common to the citizens 

of an enlightened country, and by that which is essential to his own 

particular occupation in the world ; but also by an enlargedcircuit of 

free study in the various departments of learning and science. A 

man may be liberally educate4> and yet not have seen the inside of a 

College edifice, or enjoyed the helps and excitements of a puUic 

Institution. 

Let us now contemplate the educated man as a member of a local 
community. He ia a neighbor among his neighbors— a citizen among 
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the inhabitants of the city, town, or village, in which he has hia home. 
In this relation, his usefulness depends altogether upon his falling grace- 
fully into hie natural position and station. If he considers himself as 
belonging of right to a superior and ruling order in society, and puts on 
airs accordingly — if he expects that his opinions will be received any 
further than they are commended effeclually to the good sense, the judg- 
ment, and the taste of his neighbors,— his usefulness will be of small 
account. If he feels that educated men are to constitute a secluded class 
in society, and are to have their associations, sympathies and enjoyments 
exclusively or chiefly among themselves, he will soon be sadly lonesome: 
and no man who cuts himself off from sympathy with his neighbors, or 
who cannot associate with them on terms of neighborly equality, can 
hope to do them much good. But if on the other hand he becomes a 
neighbor among his neighbors—a citizen among his fellow citizens — in- 
teresting himself in all their interests, then he becomes, in proportion to 
his talents and attriinments, a radiant point of salutary influences in that 
community. He will not indeed lead them and command them by mere 
authority, but his influence upon them will be quiet, unobtrusive, and 
therefore unresisted — steady, persevering, various, and therefore power- 
ful. He will not accomplish — nor if he has good sense, will he attempt — 
any great and sudden revolution ; but after awhile, changes will begin to 
be developed. The schools wi.l be found to have improved, and it will 
be seen that the children are becoming a more intelligent generation 
than their fathers. Presently the village library begins to be more nu- 
merously supplied with more valuable books, and the value of it begins 
to be more appreciated. There is more reading in the families of that 
village, and tne books read furnish themes of conversation and inquiry. 
An increasing number of families have ascertained that not only a 
weekly newspaper, but some monthly or quarterly periodical is among 
the necessaries of life. A lyceum, ur some such arrangement for the 
promotion of intelligence by mutual incitement and mutual instruction, 
makes its appearance. All this, and more of the same kind, comes on so 
slowly that kw observe the successive steps of silent proi^ress ; and none 
^perhaps are distinctly aware to whose influence the changes are owing. 
But all this indicates the presence of cultivated mind gently and steadily 
acting on other minds, and by the easy excitement of a natural sympathy 
awakening and leading the spirit of improvement. At the same time, 
other changes are taking place under the same influence. The dwelling 
of an educated man is not distinguished from the dwellings of his neigh- 
bors by any signs of pretension. The interior is not made enviable by 
any remarkable splendor or costliness of furniture. But without and 
within, there is something which indicates the presence of taste and re- 
finement. There is a simple neatness which, as it does not strike the ob 
servation very forcibly, charms the more because it charms insensibly. 
' How pleasant this is.' says every one who passes by, * how clean, how 
comfortable.' Aiid so the visiter admitted to the interior, says to himself, 
• How pleasant, how clean, how comfortable.' It is not long before a 
taste for the same kind of comfort begins to show itself in some of the 
neighbors. Had a retired epecu'ator from New York set down among 
them to play the nabob, they would have envied him first, then laughed 
at him, and then perh-ps would have ruined themselves in attempting to 
imitate his extravagant fashions. But a»neat railing to enclose ihe clean 
door-yard, the removal of the pig trough from its primitive position 
near the front door — to some otner part of the establishment, a little 
shrubbery, neatly trimmed, a simple tnllis to support sjme clambering 
flowering vine — such improvements are not expensive. The comfort, 
too, of perfect tidiness within is the cheapest of all comforts. And when 
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this taste begins to spread, it grows as it spreads ; it reacts to promote 
the refinement from which it springs, and in process of time, the village, 
the whole township, begins to be spoken of for its neat and simple beauty, 
and the air of unpretending refinement which is thrown over it. Simul- 
taneously with all this, there has been, in that community, a development 
of public snirit. The school houses are well seen to, — the place of wor- 
ship is made commodious and attractive,— the highways are kept smooth 
and clean, — the village green, instead of being a naked spot, parched by 
the sun, and intersected by cart-paths, is enclosed and planted, — the 
sleeping-place of the dead is guarded from the growth of thorns and 
weeds, and made tranquil with the shade of trees. The people value 
with a livelier sensibility their common reputation and their common in- 
terests. They are increasingly ready to adopt every social improve- 
ment. Demoralizing customs are more readily renounced. The dram- 
selJing tavern, where idlers and smokers corrupted each other, is under- 
stood to be a nuisance, is frowned upon, decavs, and disappears. All 
this is not because an educated man is lord of the manor ; it is not be- 
cause his dictation is the law ; it is not because he occupies the most im- 
portant offices of trust or honor, but it is in no small measure because of 
liis natural, unassuming, steady influence as a neighbor and a citizen. 



NORMAL SCHOOL AT KRUITZLINGEN. 

The following notice of the normal school of the. canton of Thur- 
govia, in Switzerland, is taken from a '^ Report of Dr. Kay and Mr- 
Tufnell^ on the Training School at Battersea, England^^^ in which 
they give an account of their visits to the best normal schools on the 
continent in 1841. Vehrli, so honorably spoken of below, was a 
pupil of Pestalozzi, and for many years conducted " the poor school," 
as it was called, of Dr. Fellenberg at Hofwyl. In referring to 
European normal schools, we do not hold them as models for the 
organization of similar institutions in this country. To be successful 
here, they must be organized and conducted in harmony with our 
system of education, and our civil and social institutions. 

The normal school at Kruitzlingen is in the summer palace of the for- 
mer abbot of the conveni of that name, on the shore of the Lake of Con- 
stance, about one mile from the gate of the city. The pupils are sent 
thither from the several communes of the canton, to be trained three 
years by Vehrli, before they take charge of the communal schools. 
Their expenses are borne in part by the commune, and partly by the 
council of the canton. We found 90 young men, apparently from IS to 
24 or 26 years of age, in the school. Vehrli welcomed us wiih frankness 
and simplicity, which at once won our confidence. We joined him at 
his frugal meal. He pointed to the viands, which were coarse, and said, — 
"I am a peasant's son. I wish to be no other than I am, the teacher of 
the sons of the peasantry. You are welcome to my meal : it is coarse 
and homely, but it is oflered cordially." 

We sat down with him. '* These potatoes," he said, *• are our own. 
We won them from the earth, and therefore we need no dainties, for our 
appetite is gained by labor, and the fruit of our toil is always savoury." 
This introduced the subject of industry. He told us all the pupils of the 
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Qonnal school labored daily eome hoara in a garden of several acres at- 
tached to the house, and that they performed all the domestic duty of the 
household. When we walked oqt with Vehrii, we found them in the gar- 
den digging, and carrying on other garden operations, with great assid- 
uity. Others were sawing wood into logs, and chopping it into billets in 
the court-yard. Some brought in sacks of potatoes on their backs, or 
baskets of recently gathered vegetables. Others labored in the domestic 
duties of the household. 

Ader a while the bell rang, and immediately their out-door labors ter- 
minated, and they returned in an orderlv manner, with all their imple- 
ments, to the court-yard, where having deposited them, thrown off their 
frocks, and washed, they reassembled in their respective class-rooms. 

We soon followed them. Here we listened to lessons in mathematics, 
proving that they were well grounded in the elementary parts of that 
science. We saw them drawing from models with considerable skill and 
precision, and heard them instructed in the laws of perspective. We 
listened to a lecture on (he code of the canton, and to instruction in the 
geographv of Europe. We were informed that their instruction extend- 
ed to the language of the canton, its construction and grammar, and es- 
pecially to the history of Switzerland ; arithmetic; mensuration ; such a 
knowledge of natural philosophy and mechanics as might enable them 
to explain the chief phenomena of nature and the mechanical forces; 
some acquaintance with astronomy. They had continual lessons in ped- 
agogy, or the theory of the art of teaching, which they practised in the 
neighbouring village school. We were assured that their instruction in 
the Holy Scriptures, and other religious knowledge, was a constant sub- 
ject of solicitude. 

The following extract from Vehrli's address at the first examination of 
the pupils, in 1S37, will best explain the spirit that governs the seminary, 
and the attention paid there to what we believe has been too oflen neg- 
lected in this country — the education of the heart and feelings, as distinct 
from the cultivation of the intellect It may appear strange to English 
habits to assign so pr.iminenta place in an educational institution to the 
following points, but the indication here given of the superior care be- 
stowed in the formation of the character, to what is given to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, forms in our view tlie chief charm and merit in this 
and several other Swiss seminaries, and is what we have labored to im- 
press on the institution we have founded. To those who can enter into 
Its spirit, the following extract will not appear tinctured with too sanguine 
views : — 

^^ The course of life in this seminary is threefold. 

** 1st — Life In the home circle, or family life. 

•* 2nd. — Life in the school-room. 

'' 3rd. — Life beyond tie walls in the cultivation of the soil. 

" I place the family life first, for here the truest education is imparted ; 
here the future teacher can best receive that cultivation of the character 
and feelings which will fit him to direct those, who are entrusted to his 
care, in the ways of piety and truth. 

^* A well-arranged family circle is the place where each member, by 
participating in uie other's joys and sorrows, pleasures and misfortunes, 
oy teaching, advice, consolation, and example, is inspired with sentiments 
of single mindedness, of charity, of mutual confidence of noble thoughts, 
of high feelings, and of virtue. 

^Mn such a circle can a true religious sense take the firmest and the 
deepest root Here i: is that the principles of Christian feeling can best 
be laid where opportunity is continually given for the exercise of affection 
and charity, which are the first virtues that should distinguish a teacher's 
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mind. Here it is that kindnees and earneatnecs can most Burely form (he 
young members to be good and intelligent men, and that each is most 
willing to learn and receive an impress from his fellow. He who i» 
brought up in such a circle, who thus recognises all his fellow men as 
brothers, serves them with wiUingness whenever he can, treats all his 
race as one family, loves them, and God tlieir father above all, how 
richly does such a one scatter blessings around 1 What earnestness does 
he show in all his doings and conduct, what devotion especially does he 
display in the business of a teacher! How differently from him does 
that master enter and leave his school, whose feelings are dead to a 
sense of piety, and whose heart never beats in unison with the joys of 
family life. 

*^ Where is such a teacher as I have described most pleasantly occupi' 
ed ? In his school amongst his children, with them in the house of God or 
in the family circle, and wherever he can be giving or receiving instruc- 
tion. A great man has expressed, perhaps too strongly, ^ I never wish to 
see a teacher who cannot sing.' With more reason I would maintain, 
that a teacher to whom a sense of the pleasure of a well- arranged family 
it wanting, and who fails to recognize in it a well grounded religious in- 
fluence, should never enter a school room." 

As we returned from the garden with the pupils on the evening of the 
first day, we stood for a few minutes with Vehrli in the court-yard by the 
shore of the lake. The pupils had ascended into the class-rooms, and 
Ihe evening being tranquil and warm, the windows were thrown up, and 
we shortly afterwards heard them sing in excellent harmony. As soon 
as this song had ceased we sent a message to request another, with which 
we had become familiar in our visits to the Swiss schools ; and thus, in 
succession, we called for song after song of Nageli, imagining that we 
were only directing them at their usual hour of instruction m vocal music^ 
There was a great charm in this simple but excellent harmony. When 
we had listened nearly an hour, Vehrli invited us to ascend into the room 
where the pupils were .assembled. We followed him, and on entering 
the apartment great was our surprise to discover the whole school, during 
the period we had listened, had been cheering with songs their evening 
employment of peeling potatoes, and cutting the stalks from the green 
vegetables and oeans which they had gathered in the garden. As we 
stood tiiere they renewed their choruses fill prayers were announced. 
Supper had been previously taken. AAer prayers, Vehrli, walking about 
the apartment, conversed with them familiarly on the occurrences of the 
day, mingling with his conversation such friendly admonition as sprang 
from the incidents, and then lifting his hands he recommended them to 
the protection of heaven, and dismissed them to rest 

We spent two days with great interest in this establishment. VehrK 
had ever on his lips:—*' We are peasants' sons. We would not be igno- 
rant of our duties, but God forbid that knowledge should make us despise 
the simplicity of our lives, i The earth is our mother, and we gather our 
food from her breast, but while we peasants labor lor our daily food, we 
may learn many lessons from our mother earth. There is no knowledge 
in books like an immediate converse with nature, and those that dig the 
soil have nearest communion with her. Believe me, or believe nie not, 
this is the thought that can make a peasant's life sweet, and his toil a 
luxury. I know it, for see my hands are horn;^ with toil. The lot of men 
is very equal, and wisdom consists in the discovery of the truth that 
wKat IS wiikfml is not the source of sorrow, but that which is within. A 
peasant may be happier than a prince if his conscience be pure before 
Uod, and he learn not only contentment, but joy, in the LTe of labor which 
it to prepare him for the life of heaven.'' 
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This was the theme always on Vehrli's lips. Expressed with more op 
less perspicuity, his main thought seemed to be that poverty, rightly on* 
derstood was no misfortune. He regarded it as a sphere of human cxcf 
tion and human trial, preparatory to the change of existence, but offering 
its own sources of enjoyment as abundantly as any other. '* We are all 
equal," he said, ** before God ; why should the son of a peasant envy a 
prince, or the lily an oak, are they not both God's creatures ?" 



ROLES FOR THE GOOD BEHAVIOR OF PUPILS. 

The following *• requisitions" and " prohibitions" have become 
part of the ** common law" of the Chauncey Hall School, Boston, 
under the charge of G. F. Thayer, its distinguished PrincipaL 
The remarks which follow are from his lecture on Courtesy, de- 
livered before the American Institute of Instruction in 1840. 

Among^the regulations of a school of long standing, in one ot our large cities, 
are the following requisitions. 

•' Boys are required to scrape their feet on the scraper, and to wipe them on 
every mat they pass ovtr, on iheir way to the school room ; lo hang their caps, 
hats, over coats, &.c. on the hooks appropriated to them, respectively, by loops 
prepared for the purpose ; to bow gracefully and respectfully, on entering and 
leuving the school room, if the teacher be present ; to take their places immcdi» 
Ately on entering ; to make ne unnecessary noise within the wails of the build- 
ing, at any hour whatever*, to keep their persons, clothes, and shoes, clean; to 
curry and bring their books in a satchel ; to quit the neighborhood of the school, 
in a quiet and orderly manner, immediately on being dismissed 5 to present a 
pen by the feather end, a knife by its haft, a book by the right side upward to be 
read by the person receiving it ; to bow, on presenting or receiving any thing j 
to iland^ while speaking to a teacher ; to keep all books clean, and the contents 
of desks neatly arranged ; to deposite in their places ail slates, pencils, &c. bfs 
fore leaving school ; to pick up all hats, caps, coats, books, &o. found on 
the floor, and put them in their appropriate places ; to be accountable for the 
condition of the floor nearest their own desks or seats; to be particularly^uiet 
and diligent, whenever the teacher is called out of the room ; and to promote, 
as far as possible, the happiness, welfare, and improvement of others. 

Under the head of ' Prohibitions,' are the following items. 

•* No boy to throw pens, paper, or any thing whatever, on the floor, or out of 
the door or window ; to spit on the floor ; to mark, cut, scrutch, chalk, or other- 
wise disfigure, injure, or defile, any portion of the school house, or any thing 
connected with it ; to meddle w^ith the contents of another's desk, or unnecessa- 
rily to open and shut his own ; to use a knife in school without permission ; to 
quit the school room at any time without leave; to pass noisily or upon the 
run through the school room or entry; to play aipaw-paw any ttkere, or at any 
game in the school house ; to retain marbles won in play; to whittle about the 
school house; to use any profane or indelicate language ; to nick name any 
person; to indulge in eating or drinking in school ; to waste school hours by 
unnecessary talking, laughing, playing, idling, standing up, gazing around, 
teasing, or otherwise calling ofl tho attention of others; to tiirow stones, snow 
balls, and other missiles, about the streets; to strike, push, kick, or otherwise 
annoy his associates or others; — in fifie, to do any thing that the lav of love 
forbids; that law which requires us to d^ to others as we should thi'nk U right 
that they should do to us.'* 

DUTIES OP PDPILS TO THE SCHOOL HOUSE AND TURKlTURB. 

Saraping the feet at the door^ and wipirtg them ok ihenuUs. This should be 
insisted on as one of the most obvious items in the code of cleanliness. It is 
not only indispensable to the decent appearance of a school room, but, if neg- 
lected, a large quantity of soil is carried in on the feet, which, in the course of 
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the day, is ground to powder, and a liberal portion inhaled at the nostrils, and 
oiherwiae deposited in the syatetn, to its serious detriment. Besides, if the 
habit of neglecting this at school is indulged, it is practised el^where; and the 
child, entering whatever place he may, shop, store, kitchen, or drawing-room, 
carries along with him his usual complement of mud and dirt; and the un- 
scraped and un wiped feet are welcome nowhere, among persons a single grade 
above the quadruped race. 

In the school above alluded to, the rule has grown into so general observance, 
that the discovery of mud on the stairs or entry leads immediately to the inqui- 
ry, whether any stranger has been in. For, though few carry the habit with 
them, all are so trained by daily dtillingf that it soon becomes as difficult to 
tiegUct it, as it was at first to regard it. 

Hanging up an the hooks, caps, outer garments, <f»c., by loops. It is not every 
school that is provided with ho(»ks or pegs for children's caps, garments, &c. 
All, however, should be so provided, with as much certainty as seats are fur* 
nished to sit upon. It not only encourages the parents to send the children in 
comfortable trim, but induces the children to lake better care of their things, 
especially if a particular hook or peg be assigned to each individual pupil. It 
is one step in the system oi order, so essential lo the well-being of those destined 
to live among fellow-men. If dependent on the attention of mothers at home, I 
am aware that many children would often be destitute of the loops spoken of; 
but the children themselves could supply these, under the teacher's supervision j 
for I understand the use of the needle is taught, in many schools, to the young- 
er pupils of both sexes, and has been found a very satisfactory mode of filling 
up time, which, among the junior classes, would otherwise be devoted to idle- 
ness. 

Keeping clean the person, clothes and shoes. This, I am aware, must cost 
the teacher a great deal of labor to enforce ; for if sent from home in a clean 
condition, the chances are more than two to one, that, on reaching school, a 
new ablution will be necessary. And in how many families this business of 
ablution is rarely attended to at all, with any fidelity j and as to clean clothes 
and shoes, if insisted on, the answer might be in some such pleasant and laconic 
language as this : " He ought to be thankful that he can get any clothes, with* 
out all this fuss, as if he were dressing for a wedding or a coronation I" Still, 
the rule is a good one, and should be enforced as far as practicable. Water cAti 
at least be had ; and if a child seems a stranger to its application, one or two 
of the elder scholara should be sent out, as is the practice in some European 
schools, to introduce it to him, and aid him in using it. And if you can arouse 
him to feel some pride in keeping his dress and person clean, and his shoes well 
polished, or at least, in keeping them free of mud, you leach him a lesson of 
self respect, that may prove hia tetnporal salvation, and bring him to be, when 
out of school, instead of the squalid vagrant, a companion of pilferers and refu- 
gees from justice, the incipient worthy member of society, and perhaps a bene- 
factor of his race. It is amazing to reflect how very slight a circumstance in 
the life of a human being, in the early stages, sometimes custs him on that tide, 
which leads him to glory or infamy ! 

The next forbids spitting on the floor. This topic I would willingly avoid, 
but fidelity to my charge forbids it. The practice, disgusting as it is, is too 
prevalent in many of the families that furnish pupils for your schools, to be 
overlooked, or winked out of sight J and if the children could carry home new 
notions in regard to it, I am sure you would have furnished a good lesson to 
their parents. 

Mar king, cutting, scratching, chalking, on the school house, fence^ walls, 4-c. 
arc forbidden, as connected with much that is low, corrupting, and injurious to 
the property and rights of others. They arc the beginnings of that course of 
debasing follies and vices, for which the idle, the ignorant, and profane, are 
most remarkable ; the first step in that course of degradation and impurity by 
which the community is disgraced, and the streams of social intercourse pollu- 
ted. You mark the track of its subjects as you would the trail of a savage, 
marauding party, by its foul deeds and revolting exploits ; as you would the 
path »f the boa constrictor, in its Jiiihy slime, which tells us that man's deadly 
enemy is abroad. And roe are called on, by every consideration of duty to our- 
selves, to our offspring, and to our race, to arm against this tremendous evil, 
this spiritual bohon upas, which threatens so wide spread a moral death. 
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We onnnot escape the evidences of this, which assoil ns on every hand 
sometimes on the very walls of our school houses and churches; but especially 
in places remoT^d from ^mblic view, where the most shocking obscenity of lan- 
liruage is displayed, to poison the youthful mind, illustrated by emblems, which, 
in the words of one who deeply mourns with us over the existence of this mon- 
STous evil, this desolatinff curse, " would tnake a heathen blush T These fright- 
ful assaults on decency demand reform. The deep, low murmur of insulted 
humanity will, 1 doubt not, unless this evil be checked, ascend to the tribunal 
of Eternal Purity, and invoke the malediction of our Judee, which may yet be 
displayed in the blasting of our fair land, like another Sodom ! 



NOTICES. 

The Foster and Scituate Association will hold an adjourned 
meeting at the academy in West Scituate, on Friday evening, January 
23d, and continue in session through the following day and evening ; 
and at fhe school-house in Hemlock village, in Foster, on Saturday, 
February 14th, commencing at 10 oVlock, A. M. A meeting will be 
held on the evening previous, (February 13th,) at Clayville, in Scit- 
uate, in reference to building a school-house. 

The Rhode Island Institute op Instruction will meet at Paw- 
tucket, on Friday evening, January 30th, and continue in session 
through the following day and evening. 

The Smithfield and Cumberland Institute will meet at Lons- 
dale, on Friday evening, February 6th, and continue in session 
through the following day. 

A meeting of the School Committee, Teachers and Parents, of 
Joknstanj will be held at the Town house^ on Saturday afternoon, 
February 7th, commencing at 2 o'clock. The Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Schools will submit a plan for re-organizing the public schools of 
the town. 
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RHODEISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 



The JoumiTAi. of the Rhode«Isi.and Institute of Inbtructioit will be 
published on the 1st and 15th of every month, until a volume is completed by 
the publication of twelve numbers. 

Each number Will contain at least sixteen pages in octavo form : an4 in ad- 
dition, from time to time, an Extra will be published, containing official circu- 
' lars, notices of school meetings, and communications respecting individual 
schools, and improvements in education generally ; and one or a series of " Edu- 
cational TVacts,^* devoted to the discussion of important topics, in some one 
department of popular education. 

The volume, including the Extras and " EdueaHonal 7Vaet$,** will consti- 
nite at least three hundred pages, and will be furnished for fifty cents for a single 
copy ; or for three dollars for ten copies sent in a single package ; and at the same 
rate for any larger number sent in yie same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

HENRIT BARNARD, Commissioner of Public Schools, Editor. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Business Agent. 



AimnAL ISETINfi OF THE RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTIVCTION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction 
was held in the State House on Thursday evening, January 15th, 
agreeably to previous notice. The President, Mr. Kingsbury, opened 
the meeting with the following remarks : 

*^ A year has passed since the formation of the Rhode-Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction. It was organized for the purpose of being a 
central medium, through which the friends of popular education, 
could, more conveniently, put forth their efforts in that cause. It 
was thought that such a society, if judiciously managed, would give 
strength and efficiency to efforts, which, if performed individually in 
equal amount, would produce little effect. We have reason to be- 
lieve, that to a considerable extent, this object has been attained. 
Through this association, and County Societies of a similar nature, a 
vast amount of voluntary labor, in this cause, has been performed ; 
and, apparently, a very deep public interest has been created. By 
these means, united with legislative action, a train of measures has 
been put in motion, which already indicate a great improvement in 
the public mind — a train, which, if not prematurely interrupted, will 
ultimately, and at no distant period, raise the public schools of this 
state, to the highest rank among the means of popular education. It 
is not too much to say, that pr^ably no state in the union has made 
greater progress in the same space of time. 

I would not be understood to say, that nothing, which has been 
done, could not new be better done. Surely, that would be an envia- 
ble {KMiition, from which, in looking back on the past, we could see 
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oothinff to improye. Nor would I be understood to Mji that oxkf 
school law, adopted after great deliberation, cannot be improved. It 
may need to be modified. Let not that be done, however, till prac-* 
tical trial shall demonstrate precisely what those modifications need 
to be. But I do say, that I believe the improvement of our schools 
is a subject so near the heart of the people, no man, or set of men, 
will be long sustained in undisguised efforts to throw these schools 
into that state, in which they have been in past years. I venture to 
predict, that if the friends of education, as they have hitherto done, 
shun all partisan and sectarian alliances, those who choose to throw 
themselves as impediments in the way of this cause, will wage a war 
which will recoil upon their own heads. Let us, then, go forward 
with steady courage, and cheerful hearts. Let us manifest activity, 
decision and energy ; but let them all be guided by that wisdom, 
which selects the best means, for the attainment of given ends. 

In closing these brief remarks, it would be unjust not to add, that 
whatever may have been done either by individuals or societies, there 
is one man, who has been the life and soul of every morement ; and 
it must be gratifying to our legislators to reflect, that this man is the 
one whom they have selected for this express purpose." 

Professor Gammell submitted the 

First Annual Report or the Executive Committed. 

The Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction had its origin in the 
public interest, which, one year ago had begun to appear among the 
people of this State, in the cause of Common School Education. Its 
single object, in the languiEige of its constitution, is ^ the improvement 
of public schools, and the other means of popular education in this 
State.' It was designed to be an organization, which should embrace 
the friends of common school instruction in every town, and unite 
them in some systematic measures for diffusing information, and in 
all other appropriate methods, for advancing a cause most intimately 
connected with the best interests of the entire people of Rhode-Island. 
It owes its origin in no small degree to the results which had already 
been accomplished by a similar Association in the County of Washing-* 
ton, and to the untiring efforts and comprehensive views of the Com-* 
missioner of Schools, appointed by the authority of the General 
Assembly. 

In discharging the duties assigned them by the constitution, the 
Executive Committee have aimed to keep steadily in view, the truly 
liberal and noble objects for which this Association was formed ; and 
in all the measures which they have adopted, they have relied upon 
the advice of the State Commissioner, and sought to carry out the 
views by which he was already directing h|s official labors. Indeed 
the measures which the Committee have thills far adopted, have been 
designed simply to cooperate with this oflScer in his attempts to unite 
all hearts and all hands in the patriotic work of raising the standard 
of popular education in Rhode-Island. 

1. Of these measures, the first and most important has been the 
holding of meetings of this Institute, and of the friends of education in 
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tiie difietent districts of the State. No means have beenlbuDd more 
effective than this, for calling the attentioD of the people to the im- 
|x>rtaiice aad extent of the subject, and for diffusing information respect** 
tng it. These meetings have hieen held in this city, in Newport* 
Bristol, Warren, Wooasocket, East Greenwich, Valioy Falls, Che- 
{>atchet,01neyville, Scituate, Fruit Hill, Pewtuxet, Foster and Kings- 
ton— -in all in fifteen different towns. They have usually had two sea* 
«ion8, and in some instances they hav« been continued with unabated 
interest through two snccessive days. All but two -of these meetings 
have been attended by the President ^of this Institute, and most of 
them by the State Commissioner, and by some of the members of this 
Executive Committee. In these -several towns, not only have the 
meetings been well attended and aided by the teachers and resident 
"cititens, bat in many cases the officers and members of the Institute 
have been received with a respect, and entertained with a hosoitality^ 
which the Committee take great pleasure in «cknowledging, both on 
their own personal account, and because they regard it as acheertng 
indication of the interest which is ^elt iin the cause of eduoatidn. 

At the meetings which have thus been held, it has been the aim of 
the Committee to eKcitfrom teachers and citiaens who might be presi^ 
«nt, information respecting the local schools, and also to present views 
«nd facts pertaining to the most important elementary interests of 
education, and to the modes of managing common schools. Of the 
subjects which have beeti thqs<discu8^, the following mi^ serve as 
'examples, viz : 

<^ How parents can cooperate with teachers.'^ 

^ The value of a sound public sentiment on the subject of edtt»> 
•cation.^* 

*^ That the whole community, and not a part^ should be ediKated.^* 

'< Methods of disciplining and managing schools." 

<* The necessity of a gradation of 8choo».*' 

^* Methods of securing good teachers." 

<^ Public schools the only available method of educating the entire 
Hsommunity." 

^< Importance of edacating the young morally as well as inteK 
iectuaUy."" 

^^ Methods of teaching reading.^ 

^' Methods of teaching spelling." 

<< Music as a branch of education in schools." 

** That a State, in order to make the most of its resources, must 
know how to use them." 

*< That a State will increase in wealth in proportion to the intelli- 
^nce of its population." 

Upon all these subjects, which form but a small part of those pre- 
sented for discussion at the meetings of the Institute, it has been the 
aim of the Committee to elicit the views of experienced teachers, and 
also of citizens of every profession and every occupation, in order that 
the best results might be obtained, and the opinions and sympathies of 
all classes of the community might be united, in what we have de- 
aired to render an engrossing subjeet of attention throughout the 
SUte. 
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II. Aoother means which the Executive Committee hare adopted 
in the accomplishment of the objects they have had in view, hasbeei^ 
the establishment of a semi-monthly publication, known as the Journal 
of the Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction. This journal has been 
placed under the charge of Henry Barnard, Esq., the State Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, with the assistance of T. C. Hartshorn, Esq*, 
the Treasurer of the Institute, as business agent. Mr. Barnard has 
consented to assume this new labor, in addition to the duties of his 
office, apd has already issued, including the extras^ five numbers, winch 
have been circulated among the subscribers through the State. In 
connection with these numbers of the Journal, and under the same aus- 
pices, a series of '^ Educational Tracts^' has been commenced. Five 
of these ^' Tracts" have been already published and circulated. The 
subjects to which they relate are, — 1. ^' The Condition of EMucation 
in the United States, with an outline of the School Systems of Con- 
necticut and New York." 2. '' Education in its relations to health, 
insanity, labor, pauperism and crime." 3, '^ The School System of 
Massachusetts." 4. ** Plans for School Houses," 6. *• Hints to teach- 
ers on instruction in reading." The end which was intended to be 
accomplished by the publication both of the Journal and the Tracts, 
is the diffusion oi valuable information, and the inculcation of sound 
views concerning common schools, not only among teachers and 
tbose immediately concerned in their management, iHit among all 
classes of citizens. It is the earnest hope of the Committee, that these 
publications will receive the attention of the friends of education in all 
parts of the State, in order that if possiUe the views and the facts 
whcih they contain, may reach every fanuly that ba» children to be 
educated, and every citizen who has a vote to give, or an infiaence to 
exert in relation to public instruction. 

III. During the autumn, pieviously to the opening of the district 
schools for the winter, the State Commissioner adopted the measure, 
which in other states had been attended with roost valuable results, 
of holding meetings of teachers for the purpose of interchanging views 
respecting the best modes of teaching and managing schools. These 
meetings, which have been known by the name of *^ Teacher's Insti-^ 
tutes," were held under the direction of Mr. Barnard, with the aid 
and co-operation of this Committee, at Woonsocket, Scituate, Kings- 
ton, and Newport. At these several places, the teachers came 
together in considerable numbers, from the neighboring towns, and 
spent several days in discussing the principles, and practising with 
each other the most approved methods of common school instruction. 
No meetings which have been held in connection with the interests of 
education, it is believed, have excited so deep an interest as these 
gatherings of teachers. Indeed f? om the eminently practical charac- 
ter which was given to them, they deserve to be regarded as a species 
of Normal schools, in which newly appointed teachers were made 
acquainted with the results of large experience and varied acquire- 
ments, and in which all were more deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of their vocation, and the magnitude of the social and moral 
interests entrusted to their eare. The benefits which have resulted 
firomthem, may even now be traced in the improved diseipliney in the 
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more thorough instruction, and in the pervading spirit of many of 
the schools of the State. 

IV. In addition to the measures which have been enumerated above, 
the Executive Committee have adopted one other, which they deemed 
in some degree necessary, in order to give efficiency and success to 
the mean^ they had already employed. In prosecuting their labors, 
they constantly experienced the want of fiome person, practically 
acquainted with common school mstruction, and favorably known to 
the people of the State, who might be aWe to give his whole time to 
the work which this Committee are charged with accomplishing. 
They accordingly appointed Mr. William S. Baker, of South Kines- 
ton, to act as the agent of this Institute, in promoting the objects for 
which it has been orffanized. Mr. Baker having had ample experi- 
ence as a teacher, and being in every other way well qualified for the 
service to which he was appointed, has been for several months enga- 
ged in labors, in conjunction with the Commissioner, and under the 
direction of this Committee, which have every where, it is believed, 
been attended with the most gratifying success. He travels from town 
to town, converses with the people at their homes and by the way- 
side, visits the schools, holds meetings of the parents, and in every 
other practicable mode, seeks to sustain, and still farther to extend, 
the interest which the people of Rhode-Island have begun to feel in 
the schools which are to educate their children. 

Such is an outlhie of the measures which the Executive Committee 
have adopted for accomplishing the purposes of this Association. 
They have been devised and earned into execution in accordance with 
the spirit of the constitution, and have been directed to the single 
object of increasing the facilities, and raising the standard of common 
school education in this State. How far this object has been accom- 
plished, within the year now closing, it may be impossible very accu- 
rately to estimate. They who labor for the education of the young, 
must wait for a future day to develop the results of their labors. Wo 
striking changes — no brilliant consequences are to be expected. The 
«eeds only can be sown — the harvest is to be reaped, and the sheaves 
are to be gathered, by the hands of other generations. The Executive 
Committee, however, find reason to bdieve that the work which 
this Institute is engaged in promoting, has made some progress durinjg^ 
the year which has passed. It has been their aim to second the judi- 
cious legislation which has been so unanimously adopted by the 
General Assembly, and to aid the Commissioner of Public Schools in 
performing the arduous and important work with which he is charged ; 
and they hope that, by the information which has been diffused, and 
the general sentiment which has been created in the minds of the 
community, an impulse has been given to the cause of popular educa- 
tion, which will continue to be felt for many years to come. 

In addition to the measures which have thus far been prosecuted by 
this Association, the Executive Committee beg leave to refer to two 
others which they hope may be adopted, and to some extent carried 
into execution during the year that is commencing. These are — 
1. The establishment of popular lectures as widely as possible in the 
villages, and school districts of the State. 2. The founding of town 



libraries, to be composed of books suited for the instnictkm of the 
people, especially of the young, in the several branches of useful 
knowledge. Both these measures hold an obvious connection vritb 
the objecU of this Association, and would undoubtedly contribute 
important aid in raising the standard of general education. How las 
they can be accomplished by any efforts of this Association^ we leave 
for the members of the Institute, or a future ExecuUve Committee 
to consider and decide. , 

• The importonce of the education of the people— the object for which 
this Association was formed— cannot be estimated too highly, dj 
the side of it most other public interests appear small and transitor^^ 
This stands out before every other, and challenges the attention and 
the eflforto of all who would advance the present prosperity, or the 
future fortunes of the State. To train the rising generation to know- 
ledge and virtue, to raise up intelligent, true-hearted citi*ens,^wbo 
shall understand their rights and their duties, and shall guard the 
honor and the interesU of society— these have always been regard^l 
as the highest ends which enlightened policy can aim to accomplish. 
But great and important as these objecte are to every co«"J«"^y> 
they assume a still graver importance to us as citizens of Rhode- 

I Island. Our prosperity and progress as a sovereign State— our posi- 
tion and our influence as a member of this growing confederacy of 
republics, must depend, not upon the extent of our terntory, the 
numbers of our population, or the natural wealthofoursoil, but upon 
the character of our citizens. It is this alone which can give us a 
voice in the councils of the nation, and a worthy name and place 
among the states of the union. Our aim should therefore be, to be 
strong in "high-minded, heroic men. These constitute a state ; with- 
out them, no advantages of nature, no monuments of art, no battle- 
ments of physical force, no achievements of manufacturing or agricul- 
tural industry, wfll be able to maintain iU honor, or perpetuate its 
Known. 

The Report was accepted, and a resolution passed, directing its 

publication, together with the Report of the Treasurer, which was 

read and accepted, in the Journal ot the Rhode-Island Institute of 

Instruction. 

R, I. ImtUute of Instruetumj 

In account tcith THOMAS C. HARTSHORN^ Treasurer 

1843, Cb> 

Jan. 23, Cash off nodry members, $97 37 

28, u »i 4 5& 



1845, Dr. 

Jul 34t1i, H . Subln't MIt for HhU, $10 
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May 3rd. Daily Eveninx Transcript, 3 22 

" 96, Boston Joumalof Educailon, 1 

u » Postages pre paid, 44 

« « New Tork School Journal, 50 

J<une 30, J. Atkinson's bill, 1 30 

Aug. 10, Teaeher^s Advocate, 2 

sept. 15, H. H. Brown, 3 30 
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1646, 
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by him at Woonsocket, 29 5<K 
"25, « «>f Abraham Payne, 15 

June 30s «* of Dr. Perry, Newport, Sft 

Aug. 19, "Of JobnKbigsbury, 9 

' Sfl5 9T 

T. C. Uaribskulk, Trcaauicc. 
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A committee consisting of Messrs. King of Newport, Gammell of 
Warren, Davis of North Providence, Potter of Kingston, and Judge 
Bray ton of Warwick, were appointed to nominate officers for the year 
ensuing. During their absence, remarks appropriate to the occasion 
were made by Rev. Thomas Sfaepard of Bristol, Mr. William Russell 
of Boston, Rev. Mr. Vernon and Mr. Updike of Kingston, and Pres- 
ident Wayland, Prof. Caswell, and Mr. Bishop of Providence. 

The following officers, reported by the committee of nomination, 
were then elected for the year ensuing : 

John Kingsbury, President. 

Wilkins Updike, Vice President, for Washington County. 

Ariel Ballou, " Providence " 

C. G. Perry, « Newport " 

Thomas Shepard, '^ Bristol " 

John J. Kelton, '« Kent " 

Nathan Bishop, Corresponding Secretary. 

J. D. Giddings, Recording Secretary. 

Thomas C. Hartshorn, Treasurer^ 

Directors — William Gammell, of Providence ; Joseph T. Sisson, 
North Providence ; J. B. Tallman, Cumberland ; L. W. Ballou, do.; 
J. S. Tourtellot, Glocester; Amos Perry, Providence ; Caleb Far- 
num, do.; Samuel Green, Smithfield ; George C. Wilson, do.; W. S. 
Baker, Kingston ; T. R. Hazard, Portsmouth. 

The Institute then adjourned. 

J. D. GiDDiNos, Secretary. 



The following report of Mr. Russell's remarks, noticed in the above 
record of the proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Rhode-Island 
Institute of Instruction, is copied from the Providence Journal. Mr. 
Russell was introduced by the President to the meeting, a« a pioneer 
in the work of educational improvement, having been the editor of the 
Journal of Education, commenced in Boston in 1826 ; one of the foun- 
ders of the American Institute of Instruction, in 1830 ; an early advo- 
cate in the work of introducing Infant and Primary schools ; and for 
twenty years a laborer in various ways, and in dif^rent states, iu the 
field of education. 

*' I should have been glad to hear from others, possessed of more 
local information than myself, a more full and exact statement of the 
progress of popular education in your State. Bqt if any testimony 
which I can offer as an eye-witness* of it, at the meetings of teachers 
recently held in various parts of the State, is deemed of sufficient 
moment to present, I shall take pleasure in rendering it, as an ex- 
pression of the deep-felt gratification which I experienced, in attending 
those meetings. I was present at those which were held at Scituate, 
Woonsocket, Newport, and Kingston, and must say« that so deep 
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and so gieneral an interest in the subject of elementaiy edacaUoBy— 
not only on the part of teachers, but of the community at large, and 
particularly of parents, — I have never seen manifested on any such 
occasion. The attendance of mothers, who listened with the most 
earnest attention to the proceedings, seemed to be one of the surest 
evidences that the subject of popular education had, in Rhode-Island, 
reached the hearts of those who are naturally its truest and firmest 
friends. 

Circumstances connected with my health, have caused me to 
become an observer of the condition of education in the States of 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and, recently, in 
Rhode-Island. In all parts of this countrv, however, which I have 
had occasion to visit, I have seen nothing that equals the efficacy and 
the spirit of the measures which have been adopted here, for the sys- 
tematic establishment and diffusion of general education, as a public 
concern. Circumstances, sir, are peculiarly in your favor, as regards 
such operation. The compactness of your territory, the unanimity 
and vigor of your public measures, the definite and personal character 
of the exertions which are so indefatigably used by your agents, all 
contribute to ensure the effectual accomplishment of every good end 
in this great undertaking. 

I speak with emphasis of the unanimity of the general procedure 
on the subject of education in this State, as a most auspicious circum- 
stance ; for you are aware that no slight impediment to the advance- 
ment of the interests of education elsewhere, exists in the unhappy 
divisions of feeling between practical teachers and the friends of popu- 
lar instruction. Here there seems to be a happy exemption from 
such a state of things. Teachers, parents, and official men, appear 
to act in perfect concert, and to vie with each other in zealous and 
active exertion for the promotion of the general cause. Were your 
State Commissioner not present, on this occasion, I could sot abstain 
from congratulating every friend of public education here, on the char- 
acter of tne measures by which, in his official capacity, he has laid the 
community under so peculiar obligations. Of that gentleman, and of 
your City Superintendent, I can only say, at present, let their works 
speak for them. 

But, sir, I cannot resume my seat, without the utterance of a few 
words expressive of the feelings with which, as an individual, and as 
an humble friend of popular education, I have enjoyed the opportunity 
of observing the operation of your system of public schools in this 
city. I have, within the week, visited all the Grammar schools ; 
and my visits have yielded me the highest pleasure which, in sucb 
circumstances, I have ever enjoyed. The attention of a visitor to 
your schools must be struck, at once, with the superiority of your 
arrangements for health and comfort, the thorough attention to the 
physical provisions of air, and space, and light, which are all so im- 
portant to the well-being of children and youth. Nor is there less 
to admire in the cheerful and genial spirit of communication between 
teacher and pupil ; combining, on the part of the instructor, so much 
considerate kindness with so much of strict order and efficient controL 
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I cannot bat congratulate every parent on the happy aspect which 
public instruction in this city presents. Were I a parent, in a situa- 
tion inducing deliberation as to my place of residence, and regarding 
my decision as one to be controlled, in any degree, by opportunities 
for my children's education, I should no louger nesitate in my prefer- 
ence, after observing the state of things which it has been my happi- 
ness to perceive existing here. 

But it is time, sir, to draw these desultory remarks to a close. I 
would willingly substitute for them a statement of facts in detail, in 
answer to such interrogatories as yourself or other friends of education 
may think proper to make. I could not, however, forego this oppor- 
tunity of expressing the pleasure I have felt in observing the opera- 
tion of the well-concerted measures adopted for the diffusion of general 
education, throughout this state, and in this city." 



We publish the following Report, submitted to the meeting, in the 
State House, Jan. 21, 1845, at which the Institute was formed, as 
part of the documentary history of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. 

At the suggestion of Mr Barnard, State Agent of Public Schools, a meeting 
of teachers and friends of education, was held a few weeks since in the City 
Council Chamber, for the purpose of considering tlie subject of a StaAe Society 
for the promotion of Pubhc school EkJucation. Mr. N. Bishop, Superihtendent 
of the Public Schools of Providence, was called to the chair; and after discussion 
by several individuals, it was voted : that Messrs. Kingsbury, Bishop, Perry, 
Day, and Stimson, be a committee, to take the subject into further consideration, 
ami, if it be deemed expedient, to report at a future meeting. That Committee, 
having given the subject a considerable share of attention, beg leave to present the 
following 

REPORT. 

Whatever doubt may exist in regard to the influence of popular education, in 
other countries, there can be none, in regard to the United States. Here it may be 
assumed as an axiom, that the people, the whole people, should be educated. Our 
institutions^ civil, political, and religious, all imperatively demand it. lloic shall 
it be done"? is the only question that admits of discussion. To this question unly 
one rational answer can be given — chiefly by public or common schools. 

Whatever influence may be exerted by the Press, by the College, and High 
Schools, in advancing education, — and we have no doubt but that influence is great 
and indispensable ; it is not for a moment to be supposed, that these means are 
sufficient to educate a whole people. History does not present a solitary example 
of a country or province, where education has been universal, without some in- 
strumentality annta^ous to Common Schools. 

Literature and Science may flourish, where only the wealthy few are highly 
educated. It is possible that the Jew^ by monopolizing; the emofumenls and prir- 
ileges which superior knowled^ confers, may, while the mdivy are toiling in 
agriculture or mechanic arts, nse to higher attainments, and cause Science and 
Literature to take deeper root and to bring forth mature fruits. Though such 
fruits might bring blessings' with them, the genius of our Institutions requires 
rather the diffusion than the accumulation of knowledge. It was the boast of 
Henry IV. of France, that he would "take care that every peasant should be in 
such a condition, as to have a fowl in his pot." It should be the care of our eoun- 
try that every child should be eduealed. 

'Our forefathers laid us under deep obligations, therefore, when they consecrated 
the Common School to the education of the people. Ought we not deeply to regret 
that within our own State, that mission has not been fully accomnlished. There 
are those among us who cannot read or write. Never sliould the friends of educa* 
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tion rest, till this stain is wiped from the escutcheon of the State. Though ve 
bail with delight, the deep interest now be^Lnnine to be awakened in different parts 
of the State, still it is an important question, what farther can be done to gire our 
Public School system, an impulse so vigorous, as to send its fullest blessings to the 
most secluded district 

Light must be diffused in regard to the subject. Parents must be roosct) from 
apathy by having the evils of ignorance and the blessings of knowledge placed 
before them ; the connection between crime and ignorance must be shown ; it must 
be demonstrated that knowledge not only leads to higher elevation of character 
here and better hopes of a future life, but it must be proved that an intelligent, edu- 
cated man will earn more money than an ignorant one; the incompetency of teach- 
ers must be exposed, and public sentiment must be made to demand better; in short, 
we should all be brought lo the full conviction that good public schools are a pow- 
erful safeguard of our country. In view of these, and similar considerations we 
deem it expedient to form, at the present time, a State Association for the promo- 
tion of Public School education. 

Respectfully submitted, for and in behalf of the Committee. 

JOHN KINGSBURY. 



Some of the modes in which teachers can improve their 
schools this winter. 
{Continued from page 49.) 
7. They can enlist the cooperation of their pupils, both in the gor- 
ermnent and instruction of the schools, by securing early their con- 
fidence and affection. 

We cannot express our views on this point more practically, than 
by publishing the following extract from an Essay* read before the 
Teacher's Institute at Woonsocket, by Mr. Farnum, Principal of the 
Elm Street Grammar School. 

If the teacher would have his pupils cherish the right sort of feeling toward 
him, he should cultivate in his own breast the right sort of feeling towards them. 
He must rise far above that state of miod which would lead him to go to his task 
in the morning, like the ordinary laborer, to plod through the routine of another 
day, with no other view than to wear away the time and obtain another day*8 
wages. He must rise far above that state oi mind which contents itself with 
stimulating the pupils to effort by whatever means, for the sake of a good appear- 
ance, and of winning for his school a brilliant reputation. He must cherish a 
deep and abiding sense of the vast importance of his office, of the momentous 
consequences of Kood or evil, which must arise from the faithful or unfaithful 
fulfilment of his duties. He should look upon his pupils as so many immortal 
beings, committed to his care during the most critical portion, of their existence, 
to receive such training as shall fit them for happiness and usefulness in afterlife. 
And, though a preparation for the future is the primary object of the school, he 
should not forget tnat the present happiness of his pupils is a matter of notrifiins 
consequence, when it is considered that this happiness is dependent to no small 
extent, upon the efforts of a single individual. 

B^ such reflections as these should the teacher strive to cultivate a lively inter- 
est in his work, and an affectionate regard for the present and future welfare of 
his pupils. 

Ail the requirements of the teacher should be reasonable. The pupils* taslcs 
should be such as to afford a reasonable amount of time for recreation ; if they are 
reauired to be in school at 9 o*clock, without fail, the doors should be open in 
inclement weather for a reasonable time before, so that children may not suffer 

♦ The subject of the Essay was — "■* The cultivation of a favorable itate of feel- 
ing in the School and in the J)istrict." We hope to publish the rest of the 
Essay in a subsequent number of the Journal. 
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by standing in the cold or rain» if in their fear of being too late, thoy find them- 
aeWea too early ; if no scholars are admitted late, rare cases of absence arising 
from tardiness should not be judged too harshly ; while good order in every thing 
must invariably be insisted on, the teacher will need to guard himself carefully 
against unreasonable requirements here. At the examination of a certain school, 
I noticed that the pupils uniformly sat with their hands clasped together on their 
desks. This continued, if I mistake not, during the time that I spent in the 
school, which was more than an hour, and I inferred that the children were 
required to maintain that position of the hands during the half day. If so, T think 
the teacher should have asked herself whether the requirement was reasonable; 
and perhaps she might have been aided in her decision by trying the experiment 
during some leisure half day herself. 

The teacher should be cautious in judging of the faults of pupils: above all, 
should he be careful not to attribute blame where there is none. The feelings of 
a good hearted boy or girl are often lacerated by an undeserved reprimand. Much 
watchfulness is due here ; we are liable to suppose that to be a fault which is no 
fault, or which, if a fault, was committed by some other pupil : a nupil who has 
toiled with the utmost diligence to secure a lesson, but has finally failed, may 
have his spirit crushed by a brief, but to his tender feelings, severe reprimand 
from the teacher. We can have no safety here, except in avoiding harsh expres- 
sions altogether, both in tone and in meaning. Beside the danger of applying 
such expressions where they are not deserved, they, 'in my opinion, rarelv do any 
good, but generally do harm, even where they are most deserved. A boy may 
be a lazy scoundrel, but it will not be likely to make him a eood scholar to tell 
him of it in so many words, especially if it be done rather bluntly. We should 
guard against magnifying the faults of our pupils ; we should make due allowance 
for the thoughtlessness of children, and for the temptations which surround 
them ; and we should take care that no greater punishment be inflicted in any 
case, than the nature of the offense, and the good of the pupil and of the school 
require. 

Such a line of conduct as that above described, pursued with an unwavering 
course, by one whose abilities, natural and acquired, are equal to the station 
which he occupies, can, I think, rarely fail, in due time, to secure the confidence 
of all, or nearly all, whose confidence is of much value. But all this, or most of 
it, is not inconsistent with such repulsiveness of manners as will not fail to leave 
the teacher without that affection or good will which constitutes the other element 
in the favorable state of feelings which he would cultivate. If he would gain 
this, he must add a uniform kindness of manner in all his intercourse with his 
pupils, and a respectful bearing towards parents. Pupils should be received 
kindly when the^ enter school ; they should be treated Kindly in their introduc- 
tion to their studies, especially if their previous training or their natural abilities 
are such as to cause them to compare unfavorably with uie other pupils ; instruc- 
tion should always be conveyed in a kind manner, and sympathy should ever be 
manifested towards those who find their lessons oppressively burdensome. Dis- 
cipline must be administered with kindness, not excepting even those cases which 
require severe punishment ; for I hold that the one i| quite consistent with the 
other. Pupils should receive a kind word, or at least a kind look, when they 
meet their teacher in the street; and a parent should not be passed without some 
remark or enquiry to show that the teacher feels an interest m his child .^ 

This careful attention and this kindness of manner, must not be limited to a 
favored few, or even to the mass of the school, to the exclusion of any number, 
however small. I am a believer, to a certain extent, in the common charge of 
partiality against teachers. It may not be intentional ; but the teacher will often 
be guilty of it, in spite of himself. Some children are attractive in their appear- 
ance, and amiable in their disposition and habits, while others are quite the 
reverse. The former of these classes can hardly fail to receive kind treatment ; 
it comes spontaneously : but it is not so with the latter class ; and it is therefore 
in reference to them that the teacher must watch himself with most care. In 
some cases it will only require care, simply to see that pupils possessing fewer 
attractions than the rest, are not overlooked in our efforts to cast a cheering and 
genial influence around us. But in other cases more than this will be called for. 
Some children are so repulsive in their character, either from their own fault, or 
from that of their parents or from other causes, that the teacher cannot treat them 



well without a laborious effort; and ^et they must be treated weU. They are 
generally the very pupils who need kind treatment at school the moot : perhaps 
they do not receive it at home ; if so, it is true they will not feel the want of it at 
school so keenly as those who are more favored ; but whether they feel it or not, 
they need it more than any other class of pupils ; for they *are dependent wholly 
on the school for the training of the heart, and if the better feelings of their 
nature are not brought out there, they will not be brought out anvwnere ; and 
although thev may be well instructed in arithmetic and geography, they will 
grow up with such coarseness of feelings and of manners, as will prove a sad 
hindrance to their own comfort, if not to that of the community in which they live 

The teacher should not excuse himself for harshness or neglect, by sayine that 
the pupil does not deserve to be treated any better. If we have a bad scholar, it 
is our duty to try to make him a good one ; and though we may not be able at 
once to overcome evil with good, yet wf> shall be sure to make a bad matter worse, 
if we allow ourselves to return evil for evil ; and sure I am that persevering kind- 
ness, applied with special care to pupils of this class, will, in time, bring into 
the ranks of good scholars, many who would otherwise never have been there, 
and render the number of the perverse and difficult comparatively small. 

Perhaps I may be thought m the wrong when I recommend the bestowing of 
special care upon particular scholars. But it will be remembered that the sub- 
jects of this special care are to be all those who need it: if there is partiality in 
this, it is a kind of partiality which is not only justifiable, but indispensable to 
the successful management of a school. It is our du^ to instruct all scholars 
well, and we lay out our work in such a way as will, in our estimation, furnish 
adecjuate instruction to the school. The system goes into operation, and the 
pupils, in genera], are found well provided for and need nothing further ; but 
some are always found, duller than the rest, who need and receive instruction, 
which to the rest is quite superfluous. So in discipline, we should establish a 
general system, which shall so combine gentleness with energy, as to produce 
the most favorable results upon the school at large. This system too may go into 
operation, and we may, in general, be satisfied, and have reason to be satisfied, 
with the results ; but if we look about us carefully, we shall often find excep- 
tions to the satisfactory working of our system of discipline, as we do in the 
department of instruction. We shall find some scholars who are not doing well, 
and unless we bestow upon them some extra care, they will cherish such a state 
of feeling, and pursue such a course of conduct, as will be a fruitful source of 
evil both to themselves and the school. In many cases this may arise, as I have 
already shown, from accidental circumstances, without the fault of the scholar ; 
in other cases there will be the most inexcusible perverseness ; but, whatever 
be the difficulty, we should spare no pains to remove it ; so that we may, if pos- 
sible, see every pupil moving onwards submissively and contentedly under the 
burdens of school duties, and the restraints of school discipline. 

We shall publish in the next number of the Extra Journal, a 

** Letter from a Teacher to his Pupils, ^^ soliciting their co5peration in 

the great work assigned to him to do by their parents and guardians, 

which will be struck off as Educational Tracts No. 9. 

DUTIES OF PARENTS IN RELATION TO THEIR SCHOOL. 
The following judicious suggestions are taken from an Essay by 
Edwin Jocelyn, Principal of the Saltonstall School, Salem^ which 
received the prize offered by the Essex County Teachers* Association, 
out of a donation made to the Association by the Hon. Edmund 
D wight, of Boston. 

1. PARENTS SHOULD SEB THAT COMFORrABLE, COKVENIBNT AND ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL* 
HOUSES ARE PROVIDED. 

This is generally done, in a manner^ — for the law of the land looks to it; — if it 
did not, I believe that the omissions would be many. But (he school-rooms should 
be comfortable, convenient, and attractive. A great reformation and improvement 
have taken place in this Commonwealth, in this particular, within a few jears;— 
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yet there are many buikliii^, yet found here and tlierei wliteb are usied for (he pur- 
pose, that deserve nnt the name of school-houses ; and are a disgrace (o the sacred 
cause of Popular Elducation, and to those who suffer their existence. Children will 
not, likely, be attracted to school, if there they are to encounter the pains of cold, 
and uncomfortable sittings, when they can shun these sufferings by active sports in 
the unconfined atmosphere of heaven. No wonder that they often prefer arduous 
bodily labor, to attendance at S'thool. 

An individual from the interior, — one much interested in the advancement of the 
cause of education, — has informed tne, that in country town^, a repair or improve- 
ment of the school-house^ often experiences more opposition than tliat of any other 
improvement of a public nature. Substantial farmers will often strenuously oppose 
even the repairing of an old, dilapidated school-house. " They went to school in 
it when it wa^ not much better than it now is ;— if it was good x^nou^h fur thei», it 
is good enough for the children of the present day." Men who acknowledge the 
importance, and have the pride of a commodious, comfortable and convenient ham 
and piggery^ or even a d^-kentiel.^^'xW often show unblushing indifference to the 
condition of the school-house in their district. 

** Let me see the school-house of a district, first," snys an intelligent and philan* 
Ihropic traveller, "and I can with great certainty infer the character of the people. 
This is almost an unerring index to the character of the population, — more so than 
the church-buikJin^ is. In riding through the country, if I come upon a neat, 
commodious school-house, with an ample enclosure, dec, all in keeping, I am cer- 
tain to find around it, or near it, the thriving village of painted houses, well cultiva- 
ted farms and subJIantial farm-houses, and an industrious and intelligent popula- 
tion. On the other hand, if I stumble upon a miserable little shanty-ltke building, 
poshed awa3r in some secluded and repulsive spot, like a pest-house or small pox 
Lospital, — within the confines of the highway, — no good enclosure— weather beaten 
and weather colored, — glass broken, £c. &c. all in keeping; — I wish not to make 
farther observAiion,— no inoniry as to the character of^ the people.- I am sure to 
find near, busby farms, broKen fences, wretched farm buildings, miserable, and 
misery-making grog-shops, a dirty, fihby country toverni with ragged loungers in 
and about it, dtc. ^, all in keeping." 

2. PARENTS SHOULD SBC THAT A GOOD TXACHSK IS E]CPI/>TXD. 

A poor teacher, — and they can always be found, at your ownprice — is undenia- 
bly worse, often, than no teachcrat all. There are exi^ng difficulties, I know, in 
the circumstances of the case, in obtaining the necessary number of well educated 
and experienced teachers for the mt»/rr schools of our towns. Preparation at a 
good normal school will do much to qualify fur teaching; yet, after all, experience 
seems almost indispensable. Pay teachers well for their semces, and you hold 
out an inducement to direct and thorough preparstion. Pay well, — and, in this 
matter, as in others in life, the supply will come up to the demand. 

Not only should parents take all wise^ precautionary measures to obtain the 
services of a good instructor, — but after his services are secured, they have much 
to do Upkeep him a good teacher, — to make him a better one. ^ 

3. PAKVITTS SHOCTLD VISrr OFTEN THE SCHOOL WHBRS THXIR CHILDREN 

ATTBMD. 

It is a prevalent, but mistaken opinion, that teochers, generally, are averse to 
such ^sits. Were they very general and frequent, they would subserve the very 
best purposes. Let a school ^et accustomed to fiequent, informal visits from 
parents, and all interested in their success, and they will be looked for and desired. 
It manifests an interest to which they are not generally accustomed, but which is 
grateful and. stimulating. It divests the school-room of that exclusive, isolated t 
^ecreted character, which, to its disadvantage, is too generally attached to it. It 
dissipates that reserve, timidity and shyness which almost necessarily show them- 
selves upon the appearance of^a new, unaccustomed face in a school unused to the 
visits of^ parents and othera. It banishes that trepidation and fear,— that conster- 
nation and panic, even, which will sometimes seize upon the teacher as well as 
scholars, when visits fr m those without, are " few and far between,"~regarded 
not as " angels* visits" but rather those of arch enemies and spies. Teachers who 
have thought much upon the subject, and have had experience in the matter, I 
believe, with one voice, will declare that they wouM like to have colla of this 
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nature, eVery hour in the day;— even not object to the constant presenU of iBtevtrt* 
<ed persons. 

It destroys the dread of an " exnmiiuUi&n ^^-^Mh&t uer'ioi often reg;arded #uh a 
" fearful looking for," botji by teachers and pupils. They thus become accustonied 
to exaTminaUons^'^iht very things they constantly need \ and the efifect is to excite^ 
and give seif-possession and confidence to all concerned. 80 far from hindering 
the operations of a school^ they relieve it of a tedious monotony, and prevent many 
irregularities which might otherwise occur ;T-stimulate the scholars to canstani 
well-appearing) and strengthen the teacher's authority. 

Are you a parent, then^-^>»or a school committee-man, •^or an individual not 
Interested directly by either of these relations in the educational advancement of the 
rising generation ,^--cal I often and unceremoniously at the school-room of your dii* 
triet, and those of others. Bay not^ that you have not time. Most have time, and 
to spare^ which they can Certainly devote to this important «ubject,->^momenifl and 
hours which they are ofien at a loss to employ otherwise,-*-hours of non-employ- 
ment, idleness and heaviness, to dispose of Which, they have to resort to Various 
expedients of " time killing." Does a cessation of labor or business allow, — does 
«t foul day intervene,-^oes a slight indisposition disoualify you for work,— are you 
passing the school-house, " in no particular hurry, — tie voter horte at the post, 
and spend a half hour among the smiling facea of happy childrenv 

Say not, that you feel no interest in these things^ You skoidd feel an interest,-^ 
Kind you tan hegtt it. Make four visits to a well conducted achod-room, and my 
word for it, you will feel a strong inclination for the fifth. Say not, that you are 
not qualified by education to judge discriminately of the work of the school-room^ 
Vou may not in all cases be qualified to Judge of grammatical exercises, &c., but 
there is much of Which all can form an opinion rightly. You can judge of quiel 
and orderly deportment, of ready and cheerful obedience, of prompt answers, and 
of cheerful and happy countenances. Pass round the school-room,— address a 
word ofcaution^ of reprehension, or of commendeuion and incitement, where your 
feye Will with much certainty see that these appliances are needed. It will raise 
you in your own estimation, and in the estimation of the yottng,-^«xcite and 
inspirit the pupils, and strengthen the hands, and give dignity and influence to the 
master. You could find /tm«,— and the interest ol curiosity ^ at leasts would prompf 
you to drop into a factory to witness its operations^ even if you had not the interest 
of a stockholder. Can you find no interest, then, in the operations of these menial 
faclories,-^in every one of which you are a stockholder 1 Are the operations upon 
dead matter of more general consequence and curiosity than those upon mind ? 

4. VAMKVtS SROUtiO WrtAUf THE AtrrHOftXTV or THE TBAC^HEK. 

l^he successful government of a school of children coming from fifty, ormore^ 
families, each with some peculiarity of mana^ment, good or bad, — with all thoM 
shades and complexity or temper and disposition usually found in a hundred differ^ 
ent children, is no easy task. It is attended with more difficulties, and more per- 
plexing turns, than the untried in the way are at all awure of. 

When your child comes home with a complaint from school,-'— a real or imaginary 
ffrievance^-^'liBten to him,— *-if these things come not toooften^ for they should not 
be encouraged— but decide not hastily, and upon his partial testimony. The law,' 
very wisely,^ allows no man to bear testimony in his own case. How can we 
safely trust it in thildren 7 F*rom the very constitution of human nature, it is next 
to impossible that a person can be an unbiased evidence for himself, and an impar^- 
tial judge in his oWn cause. The God of nature has wisely implanted in t lie 
breasts of parents, a stron? passion of tenderness, a quick feeling of defense and 

grotection, towards their offspring. It is all necessary, in the relation they stand; 
ut, at the same time, it is apt to lead them into excess and error. A great propor»> 
tion of the troubles of the schoolmaster's course springs from this source. The 
home-indulged, and, may be, the home-spoiled child, appeals instinctively to thai 
full source of tenderness, of partiality, or of prejudice, in every case of o^rievance, to 
ireverse the decisions of the school-room^ W ith all those quick sensibilities acutely 
awake, which were placed in the parent's heart for the best purposes, but which 
are oden perverted, the father or mother decides hastily, solely upon the words of 
the chiW, prompted by the strongly swaying feelings of self vindication. The 
teacher is not heard in the case, — and judgment is hastily pronounced against 
him ! No course is more certain to lead the judgment astray, — result in wrong to 
the teacher, and in a most pern ieioub influence upon the chikk 
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Noi'^ifa complaint bebrottgbt from school for home deelftion,^ and it eeem 
^onhy of consideration,— he&r the child^s representation ; but decide not the cosa 
toilk him. Be careful) in the mean time, not to have the ear too open to complaints, 
or thev will come too fast and frequent. If one^ I suy, seem worthy ofserious 
Consicferaiionj have a full statement on the other side, and with the UucUr settle 
the point. If, from false testimony, or misapprehension, he has elTed, convinced of 
his error, he Will make concession, and due reparation, or he is not worthy of his 
trust. If he ^ has been led into misgoternment from a mistaken insight into tlie 
child's disuosition or temper, upon being set rieht in the matter, he will alter liia 
course, or he has not the qualities which fit one for his important post. 

The most disastrous consequences I believe haire often resnlted firom errors that 
have come from the joint relation in which parents and teachers stand to children* 
An old teacher has informed me, that he has made it a matter of record, and that, 
in his experience of many years, in luf case where the parent has violently and 
unreasonably interfered between his rightful authority and the child, and persisted 
in an unjust decision against him, has it passed long, without the iniauiiy being 
signally visited upon the heads of the offenders. Boys thus encouraged and sop- 
ported m disobedience, and thus screened from a jttst penalty, have, almost without 
9n€ exception, ** tarred tnU badly** in life. Two cases he cited, strongly marked 
by the turpitude of the offenders, and followed by the violent abuse which he 
received from the parents. They were visited by a signal retributioo,«^no less 
than th3 public conviction of the two boysj for thefl, Within two weeks of the 
"school's disaster.^ 

61 PAABNTS SHOirtD SEE THAt* TtlClR CHXU)llEir ARE VXSitCtVAts AK1> ltEG« 
tTLAR IN THEIR ATTENDANOB AT SCHOOL. 

Pupils cannot be taught unless the teacher has their presence. The partial and 
irregular attendance of children at school must necessarily result in their icregulari 
partial and* imperfect instruction. 

Those school-books have the sanction of the best judges, as beine the best, in 
which the principles are very gradually unfolded, connected by a golden chain of 
little links, no one of which can be safety spared, or skipped over, without makintf 
more or less defective the work of instruction. The best and most successful 
teachers are those who proceed minutely and carefully on this plan< But how can 
they so proceed, and how use such books, with scholars who are, half the time, it 
may be, absent.^'and their attendance marker! by the worst features of irregularity 1 

All thinffs of domestic arrangement should be ordered with reference to the im* 
portance of regular and inUftsted attendance of children at school. TImb firat 
morning duty of a parent, ai\er that to his Qod, is to his chiMren,— to see that 
their feet are directed in the daily pathof dutv,*— thateveiy thins which stands in 
the way of their regular attendance, that can be removed, is made to give way to 
this. How very frequent is the case, — how common is the defeaion, that parents 
eive little or no attention to this Weighty matter, — that it is almost wholly uncared 
for, and their attendance or non-attendance left to mere chance, or to the whim and 
Caprice of the child 1 How often it is, that the most flimsy excuse of the child, of 
some slight, domestic conrenience determines the question whether he shall be in 
his school-seat for the day, or his attention and habits estranged and weaned from 
bis studies by staying at home. Arrange your business^ then,«-and it can easily 
b^ doncj'^so that occasions of interruption in this important matter will not l>e 
likely frequently to occur. Arrange your business so, that compliance in this 
thing shall take precedence of all others. Does the state of the Weather interpose 
obstacles 1 Make a little extra exertion, -Make your carriage, if you have one, and 
carry your children to school ;— if you have no carriajge for this purpose, take 
them by the hand, and teach them manfully to breast a little buffeting of the storm < 
it is a necessary part of their education, — it will give strength to their muscles, and 
determination to their minds. The health of many more children is sacrificed by 
mistaken tenderness in careful sedusioUf than by active exercise and proper 
exposure. 

Let not freoueftt and slight excuses of illness on their part keep your children 
from school. Ill health is often feigned or imagined by those who have not the 
strongest inclination for the discipline and restraints of the school-room, and who 
have contracled habits of irregular attendance. The schoolroom is a h^altkf 
place, whatever adverse doctrines and beliefs ma]^ have been entertained upon the 
subject. The exercise which necessarily comes from the attendance,^the regular 
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tiott of lime, diet, habits, &c. which it more or less imposes, — the social cxciicmenl 
und httarity which comes from (he meetingof many children together, is philoso- 
phically and praclicatly, all' on the side of health. /T?«? children die while actual 
members of a school. All experience will attest this. Teachers who have kept 
school, constantly, ten, twenty, or thirty years, will tell you that they have lost but 
few scholars by death,— hardly averaging two^ for every ten years, even in large 
schooU. The cases of the most perfect, youthful health that I have ever known, 
have been in those children who have attended an annual school for years, with 
scarcely the loss of one day in the year. 

6. BARENTS SHOUU) SHOW A UVEI.T INTEREST VS AX«L THAT COITCRRNS THE 

ecHoni^ 

When your children return to their homes, ascertain first that they have been to 
school, and in proper time. Gtuestion them of their conduct, and of the manner in 
which they have acquitted themselves in their studies. Have they been obedieot 
and respectful to their teacher,— kind and friendly towards their associates, — and 
industrious at their worki Press the importance of these things constantly on 
their memories and hearts; let not a day pass— set not down to a meal with 
them, without goin^ over the whole ground. This is the way in which children's 
hearts are kept in the right, and right habits and correct principles permanently 
established. Do this constantly, systematically and wisely, and you will never Ix 
troubled with complaints oriemati ng in the school-room. 

Take an active interest in their studies, — in aU their studies. Take them by the 
hand, and tread the path of knowledge and research with them. Yuu may say, 
*' that your own education has not qualified you for this undertaking." Then, 
you can qualify yourself, now, in a measure, by this course. The very under- 
tflJting will qualify you in a good degree. Many a parent has been beneficially 
and delightfully instructed by his own children, in this manner, — his own stock of 
useful knowledge increased, and his children immeasurably benefitted. What can 
present a more delightful and gratifying picture, than a family seated around the 
evening fireside, reviewing their acts, and the events of the past day, and thus 
mutually preparing each other for future action and usefulness. 

7. PARENTS SHOUU) SUJ'PI.T THEIR CHILDREN WITH AIX NBEDrUL ROOKS. 

Parents are prone to be remiss, and even niggard, in regard to this thing . Not, 
that you are always to comply, without inquiry, with the whims and too often 
changing plans of teachers and book-publishers. There has been, undoubtedly, 
much abuse on this score,— ^unnecessary changes and too frequent calls for new 
taxt-^books, touching the best interests of the sekolars. But, then, their advance- 
aoent at school necessarily implies a change of books, and new books impart a new 
interest to their studies, and give a new spur to their labors. Parents often un- 
^mdeiugly incur a free expense to fill, and adorn their bodies, while they stintingly 
withhold that which is necessary to furnish their minds. 
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LETTER FROM A TEACHER TO HIS PUPIL 

Mt dear Pupil ; — ^The relation which we sustain to each other, 
as teacher and pupil, is one so full of interest and importance to us 
both, that I am prompted to write you a few lines, to which I hope 
you will give your serious attention. 

I have been selected by your parents, or by the school committee 
as their agents, to act as your instructor. I come to you, not only 
as your teacher, but also as your friend. While my principal object 
will be to aid you in getting an education, it will always afford me 
pleasure to assist and advise you as a true friend. I think I feel a 
strong desire to do all in my power to increase your knowledge, 
promote your iiappiness, and prepare you to discharge faithfully the 
duties of a virtuous, useful and intelligent citizen. May I not hope 
that you possess a strong desire to do what you can to make my situ- 
ation a pleasant one, and to perform, with diligence and cheerfulness, 
all your duties ? ^f such is the case with you and all your compan- 
ions, we shall, most certainly, have a happy school, and you will be 
making constant and rapid improvement. As we hope to spend 
many hours of each day, together, in the school room, it is very de- 
sirable that a clear and friendly understanding exist between us. I 
wish, therefore very plainly and kindly, to name some particulars 
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to which I most afiectionately invite your attention. 1 will en* 
deavor not to ask for anything which shall not be for your good, and 
I will promise to do all I can for your improvement and happiness. 

1. Be constant in tour attendance at school. 

This is very important, for if you are often absent you cannot 
make much progress and will fall behind those of your cllissmates 
who are always at school. But, perhaps, you say, " I am never ab- 
sent from school unless I am unwell, or wanted by my parents." I 
hope this is true. It would occasion me much pain to know that 
you, or any other pupil in our school, was in the habit of ^' playing 
truant," — ^for a truant is not only in great danger of ruining himself, 
but he exerts a bad influence upon all with whom he associates. 
Therefore I earnestly entreat you to shun the truant^s path and the 
truant's habits, — and, if you cannot persuade him to abandon them, 
shun the truant as you would a destructive enemy. First, however, 
do all you can to induce him to forsake his evil ways and walk in 
wisdom's paths. Convince him that, while you dread and despise 
his practice, you have a strong desire to reclaim him and do him 
good. 

But see to it, my dear young friend, that you are always in 
your place at school, unless prevented by sickness, or by some un- 
avoidable circumstance. Probably, you are often called upon to ren- 
der some assistance to your parents. This you should always do 
promptly and cheerfully. You can never do too much for your kind 
parents. Let them see that it is a pleasure to you to assist them, 
and thus convince them of your gratitude for their numberless acts of 
attention and kindness to you. Can you not, however, do all' they 
may require, or wish, between the hours of school } That you may 
be enabled to do so, are you not willing to rise early and work dili- 
gently ? Let your parents see that you feel a strong desire to avoid 
absence from school, and, I think, they will require of you the per- 
formance of no duties which will encroach upon the hours which are 
set apart for the school room. If you are absent you not only lose 
the lessons that are recited during your absence, and thus become less 
able to advance with the lessons which follow, but you will also, I fear, 
feel much less interest in your school and in all its exercises. There- 
fore, I again ask you to attend school with as much constancy as 
possible. 

2. Always endeavor to be at school in season. 

The habit of punctuality is a very desirable one. If we wish to 
accomplish much, we must not only have a time for every duty, but 
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we must alflo be careAil to perform every daty at its proper time. 
If you agree to meet several of your companioDS at a certain hour, 
in order to engage in some favorite amusement, you will think it very 
desirable that all assemble at the appointed time. You cannot con- 
veniently, commence your sport until all, who are expected, shall have 
arrived. The tardiness of a single individual disturbs your plans, and 
perhaps, for the time, prevents your amusement. If the hour ap- 
pointed for meeting is 2 o'clock it would be wrong for you, or any 
other one, to delay until 2^ or 3 o'clock. By so doing you would 
cause all who were punctual to suffer from your dilatoriness. I pre- 
sume, however, that you are always punctual in attending to engage- 
ments of this kind. But are you equally anxious to be prompt in 
meeting your school engagements ? Have you ever considered that, 
when you are late at school, you do an injury to all who are in sea- 
son ? They will either have to fiwait your arrival, or they will be 
disturbed by your unseasonable entrance. If all should be late much 
valuable time would be lost to the whole school. If then, it is im- 
portant that all be present at the appointed time for commencing 
school, will you not see to it that you are never late, unless for some 
very particular and unavoidable cause? By being constant and 
punctual you can do much for yourself and much for our school ; but 
if you are not so, you cannot make much progress yourself and you 
will greatly impair the order and improvement of the whole school. 
Let it, therefore, be your fixed determination, so far as possible, to 
meet all your school engagements punctuality ^ — for by so doing you 
will not only accomplish more while in school, but you will also form 
a habit which will be of great service to you in the business of after 
life. 
3. Have a strict regard to all the regulations op the 

SCHOOL. 

In all well managed communities and associations it is necessary 
to have certain rules which shall be observed by the individuals for 
whose good they were made. Every state makes certain laws and 
requires its citizens to obey them ; every town imposes certain re- 
straints upon its inhabitants and provides for their enforcement; 
every family has, or should have, certain regulations, and demand 
their observance by its members. So every school, in order to 
afford the greatest benefits to those who attend it, should have cer- 
tain wholesome regulations and secure a strict obedience to the same, 
I wish, however, at this time to give you only one rule. This is 
very short and you can readily commit it to memory, and if you, and 
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all other members of our school, will remember it, and regard if 
faithfully, we shall indeed have a delightful school. The rule I wish 
you to remember is simply this: Do nothing that is wrono. 
The principal question, for you, is to decide what is wrong. Some 
things may be wrong in school, which would not be so elsewhere. 
In many situations talking or whispering, laughing, playing lie. may 
be innocent and proper ; while in others they would be wrong and 
improper* ha school they would be wrong because they would tend 
to interrupt the appropriate exercises of the school room. In order 
to study profitably we should be free from all annoyances. There- 
fore it is wrong to do any thing in school that will disturb your teach- 
er, or interrupt your fellow pupils, and draw off their attention from 
their lessons. I will name a few practices which you should refrain 
from, as wrong: urhispering^langhingj playing, eating ^ unnecessary 
noise or movement^ and whatever may interrupt or displease your 
fellow pupils, you should strictly guard against. I may make partic- 
ular regulations respecting these and other troublesome habits, and if 
so, I trust you will observe them very faithfully .r If, however, you 
conscientiously obey the short direction given above, I shall have no 
occasion to make any other. That you may strive to do right at dl 
times and under all circumstances, is my earnest desire. Bemember 
that a boy or girl of true and noble courage will always fear to do 
wrongs and dare to do right. 

4. Be studious at school, and improve all your time to the 

BEST possible ADVANTAGE. 

Tou are sent to school by your parents, that you may acquire 
knowledge, and become prepared £or the business of life. They 
know, in some degree, the great value of an education, and they are 
willing to work hard, that they may have the means of sending you 
to school, and supplying you with books. All they wish in return is, 
that you will be diligent and faithful in the improvement of your time 
and privileges. Therefore I hope you will form a decided resolution 
to give strict attention to every lesson that may be assigned you. Be 
willing to study diligently, and if you have a diflScult lesson, be patient 
and persevere. You will feel much satisfaction in overcoming obsta- 
cles, and in performing a hard task. If you meet whh a question 
which at first appears too difficult, do not abandon it and feel dis- 
couraged. " Persevere and you will succeed." Be willing to " try, 
try, and try again," and to do so cheerfully ; and when you finally 
succeed^ you will feel a real pleasure, and what you shidl have ac' 
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quired you will not readily forget. But sometimes, doubtless, you 
will meet with difflculties which you cannot overcome without assist- 
ance. When you feel that you have done all you can and without 
success, make known the particulars that trouble you, and I will 
cheerfully lend you aid. Make it a fixed rule never to pass over a 
lesson, without gaining a clear understanding of it. When your class 
is reciting, do not be satisfied with the mere repetition of words. 
Endeavor to comprehend every exercise, and then you will grow in 
knowledge and increase inwisdom. When you go to school never 
allow your plays, or the thought of them, to enter the door ; and while 
there, regard it as the place for study, and be constantly studious, 
and then you can engage heartily and cheerfully in amusement, when 
the hours of school shall have passed, and you go upon the play- 
ground. A good scholar is industrious in school, and animated at his 
play, — ^but never allows his love for amusement to interfere with his 
studies. 

5. Be honest in regard to tour lessons. 

Dishonesty in one particular, will often lead to dishonesty in other 
particulars. An honest man is one who regards the laws of God and 
man, respects the rights of his fellow men, makes the best possible use 
of his time and privileges, does all in his power for his own improve- 
ment, for the good of mankind and for the glory of his maker ; fears 
to do wrong and delights in righteous acts. Such a man is the noblest 
work of God. I hope you may become such, and, that you may, you 
must now be honest in all you do, and you will then grow up with a 
sincere and deep-rooted love for honesty. Be honest in small things, 
and then you will be so in those of more importance. 

Some pupils resort to improper aids in getting their lessons, and are 
willing to have their teacher «nd classmates think they have been very 
industrious, and that they thoroughly understand their lessons, when 
in reality, they have spent their time in idleness, and have but a very 
imperfect knowledge of the exercises required of Ihem. But they 
practice deception and dishonesty. A boy who k strictly honest will 
not deceive in any particular, nor will he be willing to have his 
instructor think he has been diligent, unless such is the fact. Some- 
times scholars prompt each other, and by assistance thus given and 
received, they contrive to answer questions which, unaided, they 
could not answer. This is wrong. It is really dishonest for one 
pupil to give, as his own, an answer which has been slyly commu- 
Bicated to him by another. A dull and idle scholar can derive no real 
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benefit from such assistance, while one who is diligent and conscien- 
tious, will neither need nor receive prompting from any one. Studj 
that you may understand, and so understand, that you may communi- 
cate in a plain and distinct manner. To know a thing, without being 
able to use it and make others see and feel that you know it, is but 
little worth. Therefore, be not satisfied unless you have a full and 
clear conception of every thing you meet in your lessons. If, during 
the recital of a lesson, any thing is said or done which you do not 
thoroughly comprehend, be ready to make known your doubts, and 
ask such questions as you may wish. I shall be glad to have you, 
and every other pupil, ask me one or more questions relating to your 
lesson during its recital. That you may be prepared to do so, study 
your lessons with great care, and seek for some point about which you 
would like to get a clearer understanding. Whenever you meet with 
a word, dt school or elsewhere, of whose meaning you are ignorant, 
look for it in your dictionary, or ask its signification of some friend. 
By pursuing this course, faithfully, you will soon acquire the import 
of most words with which you meet. Therefore I again entreat you, 
as your friend and teacher, to be honest in regard to your acquire- 
ments. Have a strong desire to study, that you may gain knowledge, 
and to gain knowledge, that you may pass through life prosperously, 
usefully and happily. 

6. Be neat and orderly in tour personal appearance and 

HABITS. 

I am sorry to say that some children pay little or no regard to this 
direction, either at home or at school. They seem quite willing to 
appear in an untidy condition, and they thus make themselves disa- 
greeable to all who have any respect to order and cleanliness. I 
trust you will always possess that commendable pride which will 
cause you studiously to cultivate habits of neatness and order in 
regard to your person, your clothes, your books, and every thing with 
which you have to do. " Have a place for every thing and every 
thing in its place," is an excellent rule. It is not only important ta 
have things in their proper places, but to have them neatly and orderly 
arranged. 

Before leaving home for school, a few minutes, devoted to brushing 
and arranging your hair and dress, will enable you to appear at school 
in a neat and respectable condition. Do not foi^et the cleansing and 
refreshing effects of pure cold water. The running brooks and spark- 
ling fountains would almost cry out against you if you should enter 
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school with unwashed hands and face. This will cost you nothing, and 
If all will do so, our school will present a hright and attractive appear- 
ance. While in the school-room, endeavor to keep your desk and the 
floor around it free from injury and dirt. Especially avoid the useless 
and filthy hahit of spitting upon the floor. This you should never do 
at home or at school. Preserve your books with great care, and 
when not in use, have them nicely placed in your desk. Keep every 
thing in such condition that you will not be ashamed to have it exam- 
ined at any time by your parents, or by any visitors. By giving strict 
attention to neatness and order at home and at school, you will not 
only please your parents and teacher, but also save them much 
trouble. 

7. Avoid the use of profane and improper language. 
The habit of using profane and vulgar language is very unbecom- 
ing and wicked. It can never result in any good, and only tends to 
degrade those who indulge in it. Therefore 1 earnestly and aflection- 
ately beseech you not only to refrain from the use of profane and 
improper language yourself, but do all you can to dissuade your com- 
panions from the use of it. ]\lake it an undeviating rule never to give 
utterance to language which you would be ashamed to utter in pres- 
ence of your teacher or parents. Remember that the eye of God is 
ever upon you, and his ear is open to hear all you say. He i^ your 
Creator and preserver, — ^your best friend, — the only being who can 
prolong your days and give you blessings. Will you not, then, ear- 
nestly strive to please and honor Him who says in his holy book, 

'*ThOU SHALT NOT SWEAR." 

8. Always speak and act the truth. 

** Do good; shun evil; live not thou 

As if at death thy being died ; 
J^or error's siren voice allow 

To draw thy steps from truth aside ; 
Look to thy journey's end — tlic grave ! 

And tnistin Him whose arm can save." 

The habit of telling falsehoods is a very sinful and dangerous one. 
I always put confidence in a boy and believe what he says until I once 
detect him in stating what is not correct. After this I cannot place 
any dependence upon him, unless the lapse of time and his general 
conduct shall convince me that he has sincerely repented, and resolved 
to sin no more. As one who wishes to do all he can for you, I would 
seriously urge you to do all in your power to form and preserve a char- 
acter of strict integrity and truth. Never state that which is in any 
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degree false. If you do wrong and manfully confess it, you will feel 
much better than you would to conceal or deny your fault. Let all 
your language and all your actions convince those with whom you 
may associate, that you abhor " lying and deceitful lips," and that you 
will speak and act the truth, though, for the time being, it may cause 
you to suffer punishment and degradation. Live the truth and for the 
truth and it will make you honorable and honored ; but if you prac- 
tice falsehood you will, sooner or later, bring disgrace and ruin upon 
yourself, and distress upon your parents and friends. 

9. Be kind and pleasant to tour companions and to all 
with whom you mat have intercourse. 

You have, probably, noticed a great difference in the manner and 
conduct of different individuals. Some are kind, obliging, courteous 
and pleasant, while others are morose, uncivil, abrupt and even 
abusive. Now it is just as easy to be kind and gentle, as it is to be 
unkind and coarse in your manner. Your own happiness requires 
you to be affectionate and obliging to others. Let it, then, be your 
constant aim to do good and to speak kindly and civilly to all. Never 
allow yourself to give expression to angry and unfriendly acts or 
words. Convince your parents, your teacher and your schoolmates 
that you are not purely selfish, but that you are always ready to 
render them assistance, or do them a favor. Convince them that 
you feel a real pleasure in doing good to others as " you have oppor- 
tunity." 

10. Let TOUR deportment in the street and elsewhere be 

ORDERLY AND BECOMING. 

Do not forget that you must form your own character. Others 
may advise and assist you, but with you rests the chief responsibility, 
and you will receive reward or suffering according to your deeds. 
Therefore strive to have your entire deportment correct and becom- 
ing. Treat all with due respect. When addressed, endeavor to 
listen respectfully and answer with civility and propriety. Respect 
the aged, — pity and assist the unfortunate and distressed. Never 
oppress, injure or trouble those whom you excel in power or influ- 
ence. Ever '' do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you ;" be correct and upright in all your actions and you will gain 
the respect of the good and promote your own happiness. 

11. Love God and keep his commandments. 
Though this is the last direction I shall give you at this time, it is 
not the least in importance. .Indeed if you will follow this faithfully 
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you will need do other. You are indebted to your Creator for life 
and for all life's blessings, for it is in Him you live, and move, and 
have your being. He asks for your love and obedience, and in return 
he promises you everlasting happiness. Are you not willing to grant 
all he asks 7 If you are, and strictly obey all his commandments you 
will certainly be happy. That you may know his will and be ena- 
bled to do it, look to Him for guidance and direction. With Him is 
all wisdom and he willingly imparteth to all who ask of him in sin- 
cerity. Let it be your morning and evening prayer, that God will 
forgive all your sins, and enlighten your mind that you may know 
and do his will. 

I have already written you a long letter and will not weary you by 
adding more. As one who feels a deep interest in your welfare, I 
could not well write less. Will you not gratify me by considering 
what I have written, and if I have given you good advice, will you 
not oblige me and benefit yourself by following it ? If such shall be 
your determination, the days tliat we shall spend together will be 
days of pleasantness and profit. So live, my dear pupil, that you 
may do good and be prepared to die. You know we must all die. 
When we shall be called hence we kpow not. It becomes us, then, 
to do whatever our hands find to do while life lasts. Improve each 
day as you ought, if it were your last, for such it may be. Do your 
duty, your whole duty, and be prepared to meet your Heavenly Fa- 
ther whenever he shall call for you. 

With sincere affection, 

I am your friend and 

Teacher. 



SCHOOL MOTIVES AND SCHOOL VICES. 
A large portion of Mr. Mann's last (Ninth) Annual Report as 
Secretary of the Board of Education for Massachusetts, is devoted 
to a consideration of the Motives^ on which schools are conducted, 
and the means for avoiding and extirpating School Vices. We enrich 
our pages with the following extracts. 

DOUBTFUL POUCT OP A SCHOOL CODE. 

Immediately on opening a school, an important question arises as to the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of promulgating a code of laws for its government, [i is the 
practice of some teachers to announce orally, during the first day or half day, the 
rules whose observance they shaU require, -and whose infraction they shall punish. 
Others prepare written statutes, sanctioned by specific penalties, which they post 
up in some conspicuous place in the schoolroom, so as to give a waiting to trans- 
gressors, and to provide themselves with a ready answer, should the plea of igno- 
rance be urged by any offender. Other teachers anticipate the commission of no 
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ofience, but wait until one occttrSi before they expound its demerits or prescribe its 

consequences. 

It seems to me that very serious objections lie against the promulgation of a code 
oflaurs, either oral or written, in advance, or at the commencement of the school. 
If this be done, the scholars instantly adopt tlie well-known principle of legal con- 
struction, that what is not included, is excluded ; and hence that every thing is per- 
mitted which is not prohibited. But, as he is a had citizen who has no higher rule 
of aetion than the law of the land, so is he a bad scholar who has no other restraint 
against wrong-doing than the prohibition^ of the teacher. No code ever framed by 
the ingenuity of man, however voluminous or detailed it may have been, ever enu- 
merated a tithe of the acts which un enlightened conscience will condemn ; and no 
language was ever so exact and perspicuous, as to be proof aeainst sophistry and 
tergiversation. The jurisdiction of the conscience is infinitely more comprehen- 
sive than that of the statute book. Js it right and not Is it written^ is the (question 
to be propounded in the forum of conscience. Each scholar brings a conscience to 
school, if it has not been previously enlightened, on any ^ivcn point of duty, then 
there is no punishable blame in the breach of that duty ; if it has been previously 
enlisrhtened, then the tribunal is already open before which the culprit should be 
arraigned. 

Besides, as most of our schools consist of scholars differing yery much from each 
other In regard to age and intelligence, the rules applicable to one portion of them, 
may be very unsuitable to another; and yet, if relaxed or suspended, in one case, 
the idea of their permanency and immutability will be destroyed, and with that all 
their moral efficacy ceases. So there may be cases where peculiar circumstances 
will take an action out of the spirit of a rule, while they leave it within the letter. 
Suppose, for instance, in consideration of the many mischiefs which follow in the 
train of whispering and other modes of communication between scholars, they are 

Eeremptorily and altogether forbidden ; and suppose that, the next day, a qhild ex- 
ibits symptoms of extreme di tress, or of fainting, or is exposed to some danger 
which requires instant warning, shall the general rule beobserved at the expense of 
any consequences ; or, if violated, shall it be punished 1 

Doubtless too, it has happened and not very un frequently, that the idea of the 
offense was originally suggested by the prohibition, and thus the law has led to its 
own infraction, as, with ignorant and superstitious persons, predictions often pro- 
cure their own fulfilment. » 

FIRST IMPRESSION MaDG B7 A TEACHER SHOULD BE FAVORABLE.. 

A vast deal of the success of a school depends upon the first impression made by 
the teacher upon it. And by a well-conducted conversation with the scholars, at 
its commencement, and before any prejudices against its requirements have sprung 
up, or any temptations to disobedience been presented, the cood will of many, to say 
the least, may be propitiated. There are some points, indeed, absolutely essential 
to the prosperity of a school, respecting which the teacher is in the hands of the 
scholars, — wholly dependent upon their cooperation, — such as the punctuality and 
regularity of their attendance, and, notunfreguently, their being provided with text 
books and other instiuments of learning. And in regard to other points falling 
more directly within the teacher's control, his only hope of reaching the highest suc- 
cess depends upon securing their assistance. A few hours, therefore, at the begin- 
ning of a school, and an occasional one afterwards, as the age and capacities of 
the scholars may require, may be most beneficially spent in a familiar exposition 
of the great purposes for which the school has been opened, and of the means and 
observances by which alone its highest prosperity can be secured. A teacher can 
hardly enter a school of children, collected from various families, and subjected to 
various home influences, without finding some, at least, who have an essentially 
false view of the object for which they have attended. He must throw light for- 
ward to show them the true nature of that object. Among the topics introduced by 
him, in his first friendly discourse to the youthful group collected around him, may 
be the duty of cultivating the spirit of honor and kindness to each other; a desire 

* The story of the Catholic priest and the ostler la not inapposite. When en ostler had fin- 
ithcd making conft'ssion of his sins, the priest enquired of him irhchad ever greased the teeth of 
his custnmers horses to prevent them n-om eating their oats. The ostler not onfy replied in 
the negative, but said he hid never heard of such a thing. The next time he tvent to the con- 
fMsional, ibe firai offense Which be bad to acknowledge was, that be had been greaalag the teetb 
of bis cuatouen* hordes. 
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for each other's improvement as well as for their own ; and a determination gen- 
erously to assist their companions in improving the advantages of the school. JLet 
him deprecate the meanness that would try to put oft' blame upon another, for the 
sake of shielding one's self; that would even risk the concealment of a fauh, for 
which another might be unjustly blamed or suspected ; that would triumph in any 
success, which would ^ivepain to the innocent ; and let him fill their bosoms with 
a noble scorn of deception and falsehood. Let him make his company of hearers 
perceive, that knowledge should only be trusted to those who will use it conscien- 
tiously ; — and this he can do by a graphical description of some immoral great 
man, who has used power and knowledge for selfish and wicked purposes. Let 
him convince them, that he intends to bring into the schoolroom none but the highest 
motives, and that it is alike their duty and interest to bring into the schoolroom, none 
but the highest motives. Let more or less of these topics be introduced again, — 
particularly on the accession of new members to the school, and before time has 
oeen allowed for practising or inventing any adroit measures of defiance or decep- 
tion. If, when new children come into a school, they find its tone a hi^h one, and 
its habits generous and manly, they will, almost invariably, be assimilated to the 
prevalent sentiment. Extraordinary cases of perversity may, indeed, occur ; but 
if the new pupils see that the denizens of the school make it a matter of honor to gov- 
ern themselves, instead of being governed by a sei of arbitrary rules ; if they see 
such- confidence existing between teacher and pupils that each is ready to trust the 
other, and that the interests of both sides are the same, instead of clashing like those 
of enemies, they will be ashamed to stand out as exceptiona, — as ugly, mis-shapen 
creatures, in a company where all others are beautiful. 

THE GOOD WILL OP PUPILS MCST BB 8ECDRED. 

If we take a survey of any department of nature or of art, illustrations and analo- 
gies will crowd upon the mind in confirmation of the universal truth, that, if we 
would exert an infiuence upon any object, we must first bring it into a condition 
receptive of that infiuence. Does not the farmer break up the soil and open it to 
the sun, before he commits the seed to its bosom in exf>eclBtion of a harvest 1 
Have not celebrated artists owed iheir fame as much to the careful preparation of 
their materials, as to the skill with which they afterwards combined them 1 By 
softening a|^enciesof fire or steam, the mechanic overcomes the rigidity or inflcxj- 
bleness of his materials, before he attempts to mould or to bend them to his purpose; 
yet the chemical changes effected by heat, through the innermost particles of the bar 
of iron which the smith wishes to fashion anew upon bis anvil, are not deeper or 
more transmuting, than the spiritual changes wrought upon the inmost emotions of 
a child's soul, by a demeanor of dignity and by looks and tones of afifection, on the 
part of the teacher. When the All-bountiful Giver of the seasons wills to over- 
spread our hemisphere with vegetable beauty and luxuriance. He does not scatter 
abroad His treasures of snow and of hail, nor bind the rivers in the deaih-like em- 
braces of frost ; but He causes the sun to draw near and the genial rain to descend ; 
He Lcatters the infinite drops of dew over the earth and summons the warming 
winds from the chambers of the south. Whatever is to be done, whether iiMhe 
works of nature or of art, the material, which is to be wrought upon, must first be 
adapted to the work. 

All teachers look upon books and apparatus as indispensable to the highest pro- 
gress of a school ] and hence the sending of a child to school with a demand that he 



A spelling-book, a geography, and so forth, are very desirable ; but a disposition 
o uic them, is indispensable. Parents must supply the books; but teachers, — with 
the help of tlie parents where they can have it, and, as far as possible, without that 
help where they cannot have it, — must supply the disposition. Let this be done, 
and we may safely affirm that the laws of nature are not more certain than that the 
child will learn, fur it is a law of nature that he will. 

DISMISSAL OP REFRACTORY SCHOLARS FROM SCHOOL. 

If a teacher stands in the place of the parent, why should he dismiss any scholar 
from his school, Tunless temporarily,) any more than a parent should expel a child 
from his household 1 There is no botany Bay, to whicn such a child can be ban- 
ished. Instead of crossing the ocean to another hemisphere, he remains at home* 
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For all purposes of evil, he continues in the midst of the very children from among 
whom he was cast out ; and when he associates with them out of school, there is do 
one present to abate or neutralize his pernicious influences. If the expelled pupil 
be driven from the district where he belongs, into another, in order to prevent bis 
contaminations a* home, what beUer can be expected from the place to which he is 
sent, than a reciprocation of the deed, by their sending one of their outcasts to sup- 
ply his place; and thus opening a commerce of evil, upon free trade principles. 
Nothing is gained while the evil purpose remains in the heart. Reformation is the 
great desideratum ; and can any lover of his country hesitate between the alterna- 
tives of forcible subjugation and victorious contumacy 1 

In cases, however, where thedangerousness of the symptoms will no longer per- 
mit delay, there is an immense difference in the modes of treating a malady. We 
know that a mere pretender to medical or surgical knowledge, will aggravate the 
puncture of a pin into a mortification, fatal to life ; while, by anodyne and restora- 
tive, the skilful practitioner will cure the gangrene itself. So, in the case of a dis- 
tempered will, it may be inflamed and exasperated, by fiery and passionate appli- 
ances, into incorrigibleness and misanthropy ; or, on the other hand, it may be 
restored to soundness and docility, by reproofs or chastisements administered In 
wisdom and love. 

70PILS MUST BE TRAINED TO SELF-GOVCRNMCNT. 

One of the highest and most valuable objects, to which the influences of a school 
can be made conducive, consists in training our children to self-government. The 
doctrine of No-government, even if all forms of violence did not meet, the first day, 
to celebrate its introduction by a jubilee, would forfeit all the power that originates 
in concert and union. So tremendous, too, are the evils of anarchy and lawless- 
ness, that a government by mere force, however arbitrary and cruel, has been held 
preferable to no-government. But self government, self-control, a voluntary com- 
pliance with the Taws of reason and duty, have been justly considered as the high- 
est point of excellenee attainable by a human being. No one, however, can con- 
sciously obey the laws of reason and duty, until he understands them. Hence the 
prelimmary necessity of their being clearly explained, of their being made to stand 
out, broad, lofty, and as conspicuous as a mountain against a clear sky. There 
may be blind obedience without a knowledge of the law, but only of the will of the 
lawgiver; but the first step towards rational obedience is a knowledge of the rule 
to be obeyed, and of the reasons on which it is founded. 

The above doctrine acquires extraordinary force, in view of our political institu- 
tions, — founded, as they arc, upon the great idea of the capacity of man for self- 
government, — an idea so long denounced by the state as treasonable, and by the 
church as heretical. In order that men may bcprepared for self-government, their 
apprenticeship must commence in childhood. The great moral attribute of self-gov- 
ernment cannot be born and matured in a day; and if school children are not 
traind to it, we only prepare ourselves for disappointment, if we expect it from 
grown men. • 

IMPERFECT RECITATIONS SHOULD BE PREVENTED OR EXPOSKD. 

Lessons should be such that they can be competently mastered by all the scholars 
in the class, unless in casfs of remarkable dulness. Some of the less forward or 
less bright, may require a little extra assistance, — which should be freely rendered 
to them, — but if there be any members of the class who cannot make themselves 
tolerably well acquainted with tht* lessons, they should be removed to anoiherclass. 
Habitually to break down at a recitation has a most disastrous influence on the 
character of a child. It depresses the spirits, takes away all the animation and 
strength derived from hope, and utterly destroys the ideal of intellectual accuracy, 
which is next in importance to moral accuracy ; — on which, indeed, moral accura- 
cy so often depends. It is still worse when the whole class fails. Shame never 
belongsto multitudes. It is a feeling which arises when wp contrast our own defi- 
ciency or misconduct with the opposite qualities in others; but where all are 
equally deficient, or equally wrong, there is no opportunity for such a contrast. 
Common deficiency at the recitation, begets a mingled feeling of contempt for the 
study, and recklessness of reputation, wliich is fatal to all advancement. It may 
begin by merely disheartening the pupil, but it will coon become disgust towards 
the study. Few things are of more baneful tendency than to have a scholar or a 
class leave the recitation-stand, after a half hour of blundering and darkness, with 
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fto sense of shame or regret at the dishonor. Few things are ofmore evil aogur>% 
than for children to become so inured,, by frequency, to having marks of discredit 
entered a«rainsc their names^.that they §row indifferent and caIloi» to a recorde i 
censure. Such children lose all that delicacy of feeling, that fine sensitiveness to 
honor, which are strong outposts of virtuous principle. Day after day, to have a 
dishonorable mark set upon the body, or the hand, or on the name^ without any 
feeling of regret or effort at amendmenlf is as deplorable for a boy or a girl, as tt 
Would be for a man or a woman to receive, without shame and without compunc- 
tion, a tenth or a twentieth sentence to the house of correction or jail. The former, 
indeed, foretokens the latter. 

But suppose the character of the lesson to be rightly adjusted to the capacity of 
the learner ;— *still a brood of temptations lurk around. In the first place, there is 
the device of getting one part of the lesson belter than the rest, under the expectation 
of being questioned on that part. How oflen has this been done! In some of the 
studies, ii is to be forestalled and excluded by the method, before described, of pot- 
ting each question to the whole class, waitmg a sufficient time for each pupil to 
think out the answer in his own mind, and then calling upon some one by name, to 
answer it. The nammg of the scholar to give the answer should be in no set order, 
but promiscuous. This method especially applies to grammar, to oral spelling, to 
oral recitations in geography, and to mentaf arithmetic. In writteft arithmetic, a 
question for solution may be propounded, and one pupil required to state the first 
step in the process, and then another pupil in another part of the class, the second, 
and so on, until the explanation is completed. Where there is, as there should be 
in every school-room, a sufficient extent of black-board to allow the whole class to 
stand before it at once, a separate question may be given to each member of the 
class, to be wrought upon it. Occasionally, when the soluticu is half completed, 
the pupils may be transposed, and each one required to examine and complete his 
neighbor's work. 

It sometimes happens that scholars experiment upon the numbers, or terms, of an 
arithmetical question. In proportion, for instance, if they have no knowledge of 
the principle which should guide them, they may try the effect of multiplying two 
of the numbers together, and dividing the product by the third ; but if that does not 
yield the right answer, they may transpose the order, and try again*, and, in the 
end, having exhausted all the errors, they will obtain the truth. But thcv will 
know that they have arrived at the truth, only by a comparison of their result with 
the answer in the book. They will not know on what princi^e the true answer 
Was obtained; and, on attempting a solution of the next question, they will be as 
ignorant as ever, and be again obliged to go tbrou|;h with the same experimental 
process. In order to prevent this appeal to chance, instead of an appeal to princi- 
ple, the class may be occasionally required to lay aside their slates, and to work 
out all the questions contained in a lesson, on paper. Here they will not be able to 
obliterate what they have done, as they can do on the slate; and therefore, the 
teacher, by a single glance of the eye, can see the track which the mind has made, 
whether straight or circuitous, in its search afler the answer. He will also see the 
mechanical correctness with which each step may have been performed. 

Frequent reviews, by carrying the pupils a second time over the ground they 
have traversed, will be another means of determining whether they have lefi any 
part of it unexplored. 

Devices or excuses to escape the lesson altogether, Nvhen the pupil is conscious of 
not having faithfully learned it, are an aggravated form of the evil above mention- 
ed : and it should be guarded against by an examination of the absentee upon the 
omitted lesson, at another lime. 

The knowledge that is lost is an insi^ificant matter, compared with the trickish 
habit that is gained. The avoidance of the lesson has deprived the intellect of so 
much exercise, and therefore has prevented whatever of strength that exercise wou d 
have given ; but the means by which the lesson was avoided, have given exercise 
and strength to motives of deception and fraud. Herein lies the lamentable charac- 
ter of the deed. It is only a misfortune to be ignorant, but it is an unspeakable 
calamity to be dishonest. However vigilantly the teacher may look after the intel- 
ligence of his char^, he should use a thousand times more vigilance in preserving 
their integrity. Limited attainments are not incompatible with a hi^h degree of 
liappiness ; but every immoral act diminishes the capacity for happiness forever 
and ever. 
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Another means of avoiding study, —and I am sorry to say I have found no lii*lc 
evidence of its existence, — is^ after procuring; some feilow-pupil, or other person, to 
perform the work vrhich the teacher has assigned, to present the work thus per- 
formed by another, as the product of one's own labor. The intellectual Iosr and 
injury of such a course are grcit. It leaves the mind unexercised, when it was one 
of the principal objects of the lesson to exercise it. It also disqualifies the pupil 
more and more for mastering subsequent lessons. A scholar who did not get his 
lessons last week, through indolence, may be unable to get them this week, through 
incapacity, and next week he may ^ive them up in despair. But the mostdeplora- 
ble quality of such conduct is, that it is an acted falsehood ; and, as subsequent les- 
sons are mastered with so much more difficulty, after the omission of preceding 
ones, the power of the temptation increases, in a geometrical ratio, at eacn succeed- 
ing step. 

The cases above referred to are generally those where assistance is obtained out 
of sohool ; but the prompting of a ^llow^popil in school, and during the reciution, 
comes under the same geneml head, and incurs the like mischievous consequences. 
To guard against the latter species of misconduct, the teacher should be all eye and 
all ear. He should be so familiar with the lesson, that be can devote his whole 
attention to the class, instead of occupying the time in preparing himself, by look- 
ing at his book, to hear the successive answers. His eye should be on them, on 
their account ; and not on his book, on his own account. 



TEACHERS' MEETINGS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Independent of the addresses and discussions on topics connected 
with the classification, discipline, and instruction of schools, introduced 
in connection with the general subject of school improTement, at the 
public meetings held in different towns, special meetings of teachers 
have been held during the winter, for their own individual and pro- 
fessional improvement. 

The Washington County Teachers' Institute, which was 
organized in October, 1844, has held a session at Kingston, Exeter, 
Hopkinton and Wakefield. 

Several teachers in Portsmouth and Middletown, at the suggestion 
of Thomas G. Potter, formed the Portsmouth Teachers' Associa- 
tion, on the 30th of December last, with the following Constitution. 

Articlic 1st. This Association shall be called the Portsmouth Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. 

Article 2d. The object of this Society shall be the dissemination of useful 
knowledge among its members> and through them to the children committed to 
their care, by meeting as often as may be expedient, for familiar conversation and 
an examination of the various branches of education, on which we may be called 
to impart instruction. 

AftTiCLE 3d. The officers of this Society shall be a secretary, (who shall be 
chosen for one school term, and whose duty shall be to keep minutes of the Asso- 
ciation, and conduct such correspondence as the Society may order him by vote,) 
and a chairman pro tem. who shall preside over the meeting for which lie is 
chosen, and may select some subject for the consideration of the next meeting. 

Article 4th. Any teacher may become a member of this Association, by sub- 
scribing his name to this Constitution, and any member may cease to be such by 
making known his wish to that effect, either verbally or in w^riting, at any meet- 
ing of the Society. 

^ Article 5th. This Constitution may be changed at any meeting of the Asm* 
ciation, and any minor regulations maybe established in a similar manner. 
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The Association has met every week sinfce the date of its forma- 
tion. One of the members in a communication respecting their pro- 
ceedings, concludes with saying, '' I wish I could make this comma* 
nication as interesting to you as the meetings have been to its mem- 
bers." 

The teachers of Warren have held meetings for familiar discussion, 
on methods of instruction and discipline, every two weeks, as have 
also the teachers of Newport. 

The teachers of Scituate and Foster, to the number of fifteen or 
twenty, have attended the meetings of the Association for their 
towns, and taken part in the discussions of topics relating to the im- 
provement of their schools this winter. Several teachers from Glo- 
cester have also been present. 

The teachers, both male and female, of Bawtucket, Central Falls, 
Valley Falls, Bernon, Globe, Manville, Cumberland Hill, and of a 
few other schools in Cumberland, Smithfield, and North Providence, 
have attended the meetings in these towns, and taken an active part 
in the discussions. 

The following are among the subjects which have received atten- 
tion in these meetings of teachers. 

The classification of schools, particularly in rural districts. 
The policy of promulgating a code of rules for the government of a school. 
Modes of interesting and bringing forward backward scholars. 
The dismissal of refractory scholars from school. 
T he daily order of recitations. 
The use of the Bible in school* 

Devotional exercises at the opening and close of the school. 
How to train scholars to habits of neatness. 
How to preserve the school-house from injury and defacement. 
Frequency and length of recess. 

How to secure the proper ventilation, and uniform temperature of a school-room, 
Methods of teaching Spelling, Pronunciation, Definitions, Composition, Read- 
ing, Greography, Grammar, Mental and Written Arithmetic, and other studies. 
Motives by which children shall be incited to study. 
The extent to, and modes by which whispering can be prevented. 

The evils of truantsbip. 

The cultivation of a right state of feeling towards the school among pupils and 
parents. 

Boat ding round. 

Plans of School Registers. 

Length of the school — week and month. 

How to prevent or detect imperfect recitations. 

The use of monitors in large schools. 

The management of young children in winter schools. 

Uses of the slate and blackboard in the instruction of small children. 

Modes which the teacher can adopt to secure the punctual and regular attendance 
of scholars at school. 

Plans for interesting parents and especially mothers in the schools where their 
children attend, and for securing visits from them. 

Errors committed by school committees and superintendents in the examination 
of teachers and of schools. 

The fights of the teacher. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
February, 1S46. 

This number of the Journal opens with the following announcement from its 
new editor, S. S. Randall, Esq., the Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools. 

While he cannot hope to equal, much less to surpass, the zeal, ability, and 
devotion which characterized this distinguished champion of our common school 
system, in this his favorite field of labor, he ventures the assurance that no 
pains shall be spared, and no industry be wanting in the endeavor to sustain the 
nigh reputation which the Journal has already attained — to make it the faithful 
exponent of the enlightened spirit of the age in reference to the great interests of 
elementary public instruction — to render it a welcome and instructive guest at 
the family fireside, and on the teachers' table; and to enhance its utility as the 
direct organ of communication between the department and the various officers 
connected with the local administration of our common school system. It will 
be the representative and advocate of no partial views or favorite hypotheses — the 
organ of no sect-— the instrument of no narrow and distorted theory of education, 
but its columns will at all times be open to the full and free, but temperate dis- 
cussion of all subjects having a direct and practical bearing upon the education 
of the people and their children. And the editor will endeavor to avail himself, 
in the discharge of this portion of his duties, of the assistance of the ablest teach- 
ers and most experienced^educators of the state. Much of the merely local 
information heretofore communicated through the Journal, must necessarily be 
dispensed with, in order to afford room for the discussion of topics of more general 
and comprehensive interest ; and a portion of each number will be exclusively 
devoted to scientific information, ana miscellaneous selections from the purest 
and most attractive sources, designed to improve the intellectual and moral fac- 
ulties of the youth of our land. In short, it is the intention and design of the 
editor, aided as he hopes to be by individuals in whom the friends of education 
have been in the habit of reposing the highest confidence, to render the Journal 
the true friend and instructive companion of youth^the teacher's safe manual of 
reference — and the school officer's best ^ide in the discharge of his burdensome 
and responsible duties. Above all will it be his ambition and endeavor to infuse 
into our entire system of popular education, that comprehensive and enlightened 
spirit of Christian morality — that appreciation and practical application of the 
great elements of Truth, Goodness, Order, Harmont, Purttt, and Duty, 
which, alone, can permanently elevate and improve humanity. 

PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES. 

Under this head we intended to have noticed the following school documents, 
received since January 1, 1846. 

AnnwU Report of the Superintendent of Public Imtruction for Michigan. 
J846. p. 150. 

Circulars of the Superintendent of Common Sehoohfor Vermont, p. 24. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools, for J^Tew York, 
Bubmitted January 20, 1846. District School Journal, February, 1846. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of 
Pennsylvania, for the school year ending June 3, 1845. p. 12. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of State on the condition of Common 
Schools of Ohio for the year 1845 p. 32. 

Second Report of the Board of Visitors of the JVatchez Institute^ Missis- 
sippi, p. 12. 

We propose to devote one or more numbers of the Extra Journal to an abstract 
of the statistical information, and suggestions of improvement, contained in 
these documents. 

BEC£IPT8 FOR THE JOURNAL. 
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RHODEISLANDINSTITUTEOFINSmUCTION. 

The JovKNAL OF TH« Rhode-Tblaitd Ikstitute of iNiTRUCTioir will be 
published 60 the Ist and 15th of every month, until a volume is completed by 
the publication of twelve numbers. 

Each number will contain at least sixteen pa^es in octavo form : and in ad- 
dition, from time to time, an Extra will be published, containing official circu- 
lars, notices of school meetings, and communications respecting individual 
schools, and improvements in education generally ; and one or a series of ** Edu- 
cational TractSy"* devoted to the discussion of Important topics, in some one 
department of popular education. 

The volume, including the Extras and *< Educational TVacta,^ will consti- 
tute at least three hundred pages, and will be furnished for fifty cents for a single 
copy ; or for three dollars for ten copies sent in a single package ; and at the same * 
rate for any larger number sent in tne same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner of Public Schools, Editor. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Business Agent. 

Providbncr, March 1, 1846. 

PROGRESS OP EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES. 
In this and the succeeding number of the Journal, we shall aim, in . 
the language of the article setting forth the objects of this periodical, 
^* to give information of what is doing in other states, with regard to 
public schools, and other means of popular education, with' the view 
of keeping alive a spirit of efficient and prudent action in behalf of the 
physical, intellectual and moral improvement of the rising and all 
future generations in the State." 

MA88ACHIT8BTT8. 

In Number 3, of the Educational 7Vae/5, we have given an out- 
line of the history and present state of the school system of Massa- 
chusetts, with statistical tables made up from the Abstract of School 
Returns for 1845, together with remarks from Mr. Mann's Ninik 
Annual Report ^shoyring the actual condition of the common schoob, 
in several important particulars. We continue our extracts from the 
^^ Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Education^ togethar with 
the Ninth Annual Report of the Secretmy of the Board,** 

STATB MORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The situation of the three State Nrnmal Schools is, in a high degree, flourishinjg. 

The school at Bridgewater, under the ehar^ of Mr. TiUisghast, assisted by Mr.. 
Greene, is, as the Tisiters report, eondocted with much wisdom. It was apparent, 
at the examinations, that eminently sucoeasful effotts bad been made to render the 
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pttpils thoroughly acquaintei with all the branches, in which it will be their basi- 
neas to teach ; and the promptneaa, and precision of their answers, were, in a high 
dorree.graufying. 

Uareml attention, evidently, had been paid to the morals, and general deportment 
of the pupils j and the visiters were satisfied, that the ' School is carrying out the 
beneficent design of its establishment. 

The number of scholars, during the past term, has been eighty, viz.: sixty males, 
and twenty females; and when the new edifice shsU be completed, on, or before, 
the first day of July next, it is expected that the instruction of an increased number 
of pupils will add to the usefulness of the institution. 

The Board are interested in learning the fact, that the annual convention of the 
Alumni of the institution is held in Bridgewatcr, for the purpose of promoting the 
cause of education. More than two hundred of the pupils ot the school have been 
present on these occasions ; and as scenes, for the renewal of former acquaintance, 
ror the imparting of lessons of experience, and, as affordinGr opportaniiy for the 
educational appeals and counsels of the distinguished friends of the cause, they are 
regarded as important auxiliaries in the work of education. 

The School at Westfield is also reported by the visiters, as conferring great ad- 
vantages upon those who are enjoying its privileges. It is, at preseni, under the 
charge of the Rev. Emerson Davis, assisted by the Rev. Perkins Clarke 

The examinations of the School were highly satisfactory. No special, previous 
preparations had been made for them. No parts of the different studies were allot- 
ted to the pupils. They differed from an ordinary recitation, only in extending over 
idl the studies which the pupils had been pursuing, during the term ; thus affording 
a satisfactory opportunity of ascertaining the thoroughness of their instruction, and 
the accuracy of tneir knowledge. 

At the present time, the School may be considered as increasing in numbers, as, 
it is believed, it is winning its way to public favor. 

The Normal School, now at West Newton, continues to sustain that reputation 
for exact instruction and thorough discipline, which it owed, when at Lexington, 
to the successive exertions of its principals, Messrs. Peirceand May. 

The School was opened at West Newton for the reception of pupils in Septem- 
ber, 1844, and the average nnmber in attendance for three terms, has a little ex- 
ceeded sixty-two. During the present term, now about to close, there have been 
sixty-eight pupils. The demands upon the principal for Nor.Kial Teachers, have 
increased, and at the last spring and summer terms, Mr. Peirce had more appUca- 
itions than he could supply. 

It will be recollected, tnat during the session of the Legislature, for the year 1845, 
a Memorial waspresented by Charles Sumner, Esq., and othera, as a Committiee 
of the friends of Ekiucation, setting forth the utility of the system of Normal Schools, 
in the training and preparation of teachers, and the want of proper accommodations 
at two of the three schools, in buildings, apparatus and libraries. The memorial 
concluded, by urging upon the Legislature the appropriation of the sum of $5,000 
to be placed at the disposal of the Board of Education, for those purposes, on condi- 
tion that a further sum, of the same amount, to be obtained by contribution from the 
fViends of the cause, should be placed at their di^sal for the same object. 

It will be remembered, also, to the honor of the enlightened liberality of that 
Legislature, that, in accordance with a unanimous recommendation of the Cono- 
inittee on Education, to which Committee it was referred, the prayer of the memo- 
rial was granted; and the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Council, 
was authorized and requested to draw his warrant for the sum of $5,000, in favor 
of the Board, when the same sum shall be placed at their disposal by the memorial- 
ists;— the two sums to be appropriated, by the Board, in pro viding.suit able build- 
ings for the State Normal Schools, and for purchasing apparatus, and libraries 
therefor. 

A satisfactory assurance having been given, that the sum to be raised by the 
aid of the memorialists, in order to entitle the Board to the liberal appropriation of 
the Legislature, would be placed at their disposal, it became an important question, 
as to the towns in which the two schools should be permanently located. Upon 
this ({uestion, an amicable and an honorable contest took place between two towns, 
in the south-eastern, and two towns in the western parts of the Commonwealth ; 
and the very liberal offers, which were made to the Board, as a part of the sum of 
$5,000, before referred to, and also for the purposes of convenience and ornament in 
the vicinity of ther school buiklings, by the citizens of the towns of Bridgewater and 
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Fly mouth/and Northampton and Westfidd, were cheering evidences of the kindly 
feeling of those citizens towards the cause of learning, and their high estimate of 
the value of these useful institutions. 

In ultimately fixing upon Bridgewater as the location of one of the schools, and 
Westfield as the place for the other, the Board were governed by considerations 
which, in their opinion, were decisive in favor of each of these towns. They are, 
each of them, central and easjr of access. The prices of board are exceedingly low, 
and the inhabitants have manifested the highest interest in the success of the schools 
and the welfare of the pupils. 

It may not be improper here, to mention the amount contributed by the two towns 
in which the schools are permanently located. 

In Westfidd, the town, in its municipal capacity, appropriated the sum of five 
hundred dollars towards the before mentioned sum of 1^,000, and the further sum of 
^300, to be expended in constmcting walks, and in raising and ornatnenting the 
grounds in the vicinity of the site of the building. Individuals of that town sub- 
scribed six hundred dollars for the first of these objects, and a further sum a little 
exceeding six hundrfd dollars, for the second object. 

. A further sum of $1,500 was raised hy School District No. 1, in that town, to be 
applied towards the erection of the edifice, on condition that a portion of it may be 
Qsed as a model schoolroom for the instruction of the children of the district, to be 
connected with the Normal School, under the general superintendence of its 
Principal. 

An eligible site has been purchased for the buildine, at a cost of five hundred dol- 
)nrs,-^ne owner of the (and havin? remitted to the Board one half of the estimated 
Talue. Contracts have been made for tlie completion of the building, within the 
means placed at their disposal, and the building will be ready for occupancy early 
in the ensuing summer. 

During the fire years of the existence of the State Normal School at Bridgewater: 
the inhautants of that town have manifested a warm interest in its success, and 
they have contributed liberally to its means. At the time when it was proposed to 
erect a building for its permanent accommodation, and, of course, to give aperma« 
■ent location to the school, not only individual citizens, but the town in its coipo> 
rate capacity, made liberal pecuniary offers to the Board, on condition that the school 
should not be removed. The Question of location, both of the Bridgewater and 
Wesifield schools, was eventually decidefl, with little or no reference to the pecun- 
iary inducements held out by these respective towns, but on higher considerations 
of general policy and expediency. It is proper, however, to mention, that the rival 
towns of Plymouth end Northampton, offered the sum of two thousand each, as a 
bonus to the Board, on condition tnat the imto schools, respectively, might be estab- 
lished within their limits. — Report of tht Board 

teacher's INSTITUtES. 

Early last summer, when explaining to that liberal and well known friend of 
our Common Schools, the Hon. Edmund Dwight, the advantages which might 
accrue from holding Teachers* Institutes in Massachusetts ; and stating my appre- 
hensions to him, that an obstacle to their adoption might arise from their expense^ 
which the country teachers, on account of tneir smul compensation, might feel 
unable to incur ; he eenerously placed at my disposal the sum of one thousand 
dollars, to be expended in such manner as might be deemed most expedient for 
promoting the ot^ect. This sum was amply sufficient for a fair trial of the exper-* 
iment, as will be seen by the following plan : Suppose the number of four Insti- 
tutes to be decided on ; suppose ten working days to be fixed upon as the time 
for their continuance ; and suppose a bounty of two dollars, tovmds defraying 
the expenses of board, to ^e offered to each of the first hundred who should apply 
for admission as members, — there would still remain a sufficient sum to pay for 
rooms, lights, attendance, and so forth, and to defray the actual expenae9 of 
teachers and lecturers. It was presumed that a sufficient number of eminent 
teachers and lecturers could be found, whose personal services would be ^tu- 
itously ^ven for so noUe an object ;'-an expectation which was not disappointed. 
Such being an outline of the plan contemplated, it became necessary to decide 
upon the places where the Institutes should be held. Perhaps there was no great 
difierencein point of eligibility, between many different places in the State tha^ 
could be named. Still, however, a selectioD must be made ; and the choice of 
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one place necessarily inrohred the exclusion of others. I ffiake Chis teaaakt 
because now, since the Institutes have so admirably succeeded, the question iv 
sometimes put to me, by persons living in different localities, why some town in 
their own vicini^ had not been chosen. 

After the best consideration that could be given to the subject* the towns of 
Pittsfield,intbe County of Berkshire ; of Fitchbui^, in the county of Worcester; 
of Bridgewater/ in the county of Plymouthi and of Chatham^ in the co«ntv of 
Barnstable, were designated. A Circular Letter was issued, which was published 
in the newspapers, and copies of which *were sent to school committees in the 
ricinity. 

All the Institutes were included within a period of five weeks, so a*, at once« 
to improve the most favorable season of the yearr and to close the latest, before 
the customary time for commencing the winter schools. Of course, some of the 
preceding overlaid the time of the succeeding. I was present at the openin|( of 
all but one, (two of them commencing on the same day,} and spent as much tune 
at each as was practicable. 

As this class of meeting forms a new instrumentality in the histo^ of our 
Common Schools; and as it promises to be an efficient means in advancing their 
welfare, some minuteness of detail in describing the manner of their proceeding* 
iDay not be improper. If other States will also give an account of their mode» 
of operation, we may be mutually benefited by each other's experience. In 
describing the manner of opening the Institutes, I speak of those only at which 
I was personally present 

After the meeting was called to order, a cordial welcome was tendered to it» 
members ; a few remarks were then made respectins the laudable and sacred 
purpose for which they had assembled together, and rcdigiout services, appropri* 
ate to the occasion, were performed. 

It was then explained, that where mmy individuals meet together, in order 
more successfully to carry out a common purpose, it always becomes necessary 
to have some harmony of view, and some concert of action ; and, in order to efi^t 
this union of purpose and of conduct, it is essential, so far as the general object 
may be concerned, that the wills of the whole should be blended together, and 
become as the will of one man. The following topics were then taken op, sep' 
antely considered, and disposed of: 

First, the mischiefs of absence and tardiness were commented «pon ;<— the 
interruption of the whole school, occasioned by the late arrival of a portion of it» 
members ; the inability of the delinquents themselves to take up the subject then 
\m hand, and Ibllow it out from that point, without knowing wnat had preceded : 
^b» permanent evils of contracting or of indulging a bad habit* and the general 
annoyance and injustice of a want of punctuality in all the business of subsequent 
life ;— -with such other considerations, more or less expanded, as were deemed 
pertinent to the topic. The question was then propounded to the members* 
generall;^, whether, during their association togetner, they would be present* 
estraormnary drcumstances excepted, during each half day of the sesKon ; and 
be punctual also, at the hour of opening the Institute ;--by the hour of opening' 
being understood the precise hour,— >not ten minutes afler it, nor five minute* 
after it, but when the minute hand of the clock divides the dot upon its face into 
two equal parts. It was also explained that there never was a greater untnitb 
embodied in a current saying, than that it is nine o'clock till it is ten, or one 
o'clock till it is two ; that it might a» well be said ikaX it is sunrise till it is sun- 
set, or Mew Year's day until the last of December. To school teachers, it was 
saidt may we look, more than to any other class in the community, for establish- 
ing correct habits anoong men, on the subject of punctuality. Those members 
who had resolved to be present each half day, and abo punctual at the hour* 
were then requested to signify their determination by the uplifted hand--which 
was unsnimoushrdone. 

The subject of^communication with each other, while the exercises of the Insti*' 
tute vrero going on, either by whimpering, or in sny other mode* was then con- 
sidered.. Tiie well known mischiefs of whispering in school were adverted lo; 
the temptation which it holds out to the intrw^ction of thoughts and schemes 
unsuitable to the time and place ; its incompaCibility wiUi the stillness which it 
is desirable to preserve in eveiy schoolroom ; the fiiet that one cannot whisper 
unless another is whiipwed to; and the ii^QSlics often done ta the Istler by di^ 
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▼ertinff his attention, and breaking in upon his train of thought, — ^perhaps at a 
critical point in his investigation, when ne is just grasping the idea of which be 
is in pursuit, and which it may take him a half hour to recover; the enticement 
which it holds out to duplicil)r and clandestine practices, in order to conceal the 
act, — thus gradually undermining the moral sentiment even in cases where out- 
right prevarication or falsehood is not resorted to ; the experience of teachers 
themselves in regard to the evils of whispering; — ^all these points were rapidly 
brought into view ; and for the sake of setting an example of what a good school 
should be ; and of doing as they would wish to be done by ; ^1 the members who 
resolved to abstain from communication, unless at the season of recess, or on some 
such extraordinary emergency as should carry its own excuse with it, were re- 
quested to signify it by the uplifted hand. To this, an aflQrmative response waa 
unanimously given. 

, It gives me pleasure to add, that at each of the Institutes, where these subjects 
were introduced at the commencement, an adherence to the course of conduct 
agreed upon, was almost universaL In one or two instances, a departure from 
the rule was noticed. At the next opening, the fact of an observed infraction of 
the compact was briefly adverted to; without, however, any mention of names. 
. The case was spoken of as probably resulting from inadvertence, or forgetliilness, 
or habit; the duty of watchfulness and self-control was renewedly enjoined, so 
that, on comparison of ourselves with ourselves from day to day, we might tarn 
life to its highest possible use, — ^progressive improvement. 

The subject of commanding tne attention was introduced, — the power of con- 
centrating the mind upon a given point, and holding (it there until its purpose is 
achieved. It was stated that many distin^ished men,— Sir Isaac Newton among 
the number, — had referred their superiority over other men, not so knuch to the 
possession of greater talents, as to the better habit which they had acquired of 
using their talents, — to their power of bringing the light of all their faculties to a 
focus, of turning that focal light upon anv object, and commanding it to shins 
steadily there, until all its m^'steries had been read by the illumination. It was 
explained that all objects in nature have their superficial properties, — ^their 
properties which lie upon the surface, — and that all objects have also their pro- 
founder properties, — properties which are in-seated and occult, which seem to 
l>e hidden away from the common gaze, and can be brought out by those only, 
who will penetrate to the depths where they lie. As a necessary consequence of 
this undeniable truth, it must happen, that volatile minds, accustomed to skim 
lightly over the surfaces of things, — to touch many but to penetrate none,— can 
be acquainted with shows and appearances only ; with the outward and changing 
phenomena, and not with the inward and governing law ; while, on the other 
nand, those minds which have the power of fixing the attention upon objects, will 
master their inherent properties and attributes, and thus obtain a knowledge by 
which all the works of nature may be converted into instruments of power and 
blessing. Among this latter class of men we are to look for great discoverers and 
inventors, for profound jurists and statesmen, for eminent men in all the varied 
walks of life. If a teacher can invest his pupils with the power of fixing the 
attention, he will confer upon them a benefit as much greater than any amount 
of mere knowledge he can bestow, as the ability to originate is better than the 
ability to acquire. As preliminary to fixing the attention of the mind, the senses 
must be governed. If a teacher would train his pupils to a ready command of 
attention, he must teach them to command the eye, by looklns steadily upon the 
book, the slate, the black-board, and upon the teacher himselj, when he is giving 
oral instruction. If the eye is suffered to wander, it then receives impressions 
involuntarily. Those impressions will command the mind, and divert it from the 
subject it was considering If the mind does not command the eye, the eye will 
command the mind. Hence, where the teacher finds the attention of a class to 
be wandering and fngacious, he should, at first, place them where the fewest ^ 
possible number of objects will attract them, or diistract them. He can, at first, * 
command the position of the head, not allowinj^ it to turn away ; he can then 
command the airection of the eye, not suflTerins it to wander ; and, if he has the 
talent to make his exercises interesting, he will then command the-mind, and the 
work will be done. The teacher who understands his subject so well as to teach 
without book, has, in this respect, an incalculable advantage over one who is obli> 
ged ta hold a book in hand, and to consult it at every step. In the one ease, tba 
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teacher aronses and attracts attention ; in the other, he repels or deadens it. In 
the one case, he often sees, even before the answer, whether he is understood, or 
whether the subject is understood ; in the other case, it often happens that he 
does not know, even after the answer, whether or not, it was an intelligent one. 
The glance, too, of the teacher's eye, carries his voice to the heart. 

The spirit of many of the above remarks will apply to the management of the 
ear, as well as to that of the eye. It is the annoying and odious habit of New Eng- 
land congregations, almost without exception, if a noise happens in any part of 
the house, — if a cane, or umbrella, or book falls, or an intrusive cur barks, or 
even a child yawns audibly— although in the midst of the most eloquent and im- 
passioned parts of a sermon or address, — for the whole audience to wheel round 
their heads, with the promptness, if not with the precision, of a military com- 
pany on drill. The teacher should suffer no such habits to grow up in the school- 
room. If they exist there, he should expel them. While attending a recitation » 
the pupil should be trained to such immobility of position, his senses to such 
fixedness of attention^ and his mind to such a concentration of its energies, that 
nothing but the cry of " fire," or some equally perilous alarm, would be able to 
unloose them. We cannot expect that this result will be effected in a sinele 
term, nor in a single year ; but long before the common period of a school edu- 
cation is completed, this work should be done. 

Some writer has made the supposition, that, after the service of prayer should 
be closed in the church, the audience should see written out upon the walls, all 
the thoughts in which each member had indulged during the exercise. Doubt- 
less it would be one of the most astounding disclosures ever made 1 Yet the 
diacloiure would not alter the fact. In the eye of conscience, all wrong is the 
same, whether known in the bosom of its author only, or written upon the con- 
cave of the sky. 

I know not whether the above considerations had any effect upon the members 
of the Institutes, to whom they were addressed ; but more attentive and devoted 
auditors than they afterwards were, I never beheld. 

The responsibility of each member for the neatness and cleanliness of bis own 
seat and desk, and for so much of the space around it, as was properly appurte- 
nant to it, was also brought into view. 

Having heard that the proceedings of a considerable number of the Institutes 
in the State of New York, had been seriously interrupted, by the intrusion of 
book agents, who flocked to the meetings for the purpose of selling their books, 
it seemed to me that it would be well, by measures of timely precaution, to arrest 
the misfortune of having our Institutes, for the improvement of Teachers, con- 
verted into book-fairs for the benefit of authors. It is obvious that if one man 
should appear with a spelling-book ; another with a series of reading books ; a 
third with a grammar ; a fourth with an arithmetic ; a fifth with a geography ; 
a sixth with a history ; and another with a machine that could teach all branches 
at the same time, and almost in no time ; the attention of the members would be 
very much distracted, and the value of the meeting seriously impaired. But it is 
still more obvious, that if rivals in trade> or espou^ers of difierent systems of gram- 
mar, arithmetic, and so forth, should encounter each other, at these meeting; 
their pecuniary interest in the sale of their works, or their iijitincts of paternity 
for the systems they had originated, might lead, at least to earnest and absorbing 
discussion, if not to the formation of antagonistic parties. Excited feeling might 
magnify trivialities into importance, while great principles were overlooked; and 
thus the time of the Institute might be unprofitably spent. It was therefore 
proposed and agreed upon, that if authors or booksellers should ask for a hearing, 
they should be treated with all civility and respect, but requested to wait until 
the day succeeding the end of the session. The consequence was, that the time 
of the Institute was not broken in upon for a minute, by any thing foreign to its 
legitimate object. 

It was not meant, by the above mentioned course, to imply any disparagement 
Of any work designed for schools. It is natural that each author should suppose 
his own work to possess points of excellence, superior to any other ; and that he 
should wish for »an opportunity to diffuse, as widely as possible, the improve- 
ments he has originated. But until Institutes shall be held for a much longer 
period, the time of the members can be more profitably spent upon the methods 
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paring the relative merits of different text books. 

After going through with an exposition of the views, of which the above is an 
abstract, it was then stated that such a method of introducing the exercises of the 
Institute had been adopted, not more on account of its intrinsic pertinency and 
propriety, than as an example of what it would be well for every teacher to do, 
on opening his school. It was recommended to all teachers, that, on entering 
their schools for the first half day, the^ should make some simple and intelligi* 
ble explanation of the objects for which they and their pupils had met ; and 
should bring into view the new pleasures and duties growing out of the new 
relation. This exposition by the teacher should occupy a longer or a shorter 
period of time, and the range of topics introduced should be more or less exten- 
sive, according to the ages and capacities of the pupils. It is believed that such a 
course might be made an efficient means of conciliating the favorable regards of 
the scholars, and of imparting to their minds some more adequate views of the 
^eat purposes for which they assemble in the schoolroom. The benevolent 
interest taken in their welfare by the town which has voted its money, by the 
district which has provided a schoolhouse, and by their parents who have sup- 
plied them with books and sent them to school; the .corresponding obligations of 
^atitude and of diligence ; the teaciier's own interest in their welfare ; nis read- 
iness and his desire to assist them, and his willingness to supply all their reason- 
able wants ; — these, or similar topics might be introduced by every teacher, in a 
sort of Inaugural address. If children are, to any extent, rational beings, their 
reason should be addressed ; if they have affections, those affections should be 
appealed to. There will be room enough after this, for the stern mandates of 
authority. And every intelligent man knows, every Christian man feels, that 
the severe voice of authority will have infinitely more power, when summoned 
as the ally of reason and the affections, than when invoked in their absence, or 
as their antagonist. 

Afler the above preliminaries, the regular exercises of the Institutes were 
commenced. Instruction was given in hand-writing, and good hand-writing 
was analyzed into its elements;— in reading, in correct pronunciation and enun- 
ciation, and, above all, the doctrine was enforced that children should be made 
to understand what they read ; in orthography and syllabication, particularly in 
regard to the classes of words most frequently mis-spelt or mis-divided ; in some 
of the general laws of language, of which grammar is a more or less perfect col- 
lection ;--in arithmetic, especially the fundamental rules, and their methods of 
proof; — in geography and map drawing ; — in the principles which should govern 
in the classification of schools ; — in vocal music ; — ^in the indispensableness of 
moral culture, &c. &.c. Observations on the best methods of teaching each 
branch were interspersed in all the exercises pertaining to that branch. Each 
subject was explained in the manner, — ^although, of course, with more conden- 
sation and brevity, — in which it should be explained to a class of children. Dif- 
ferent methods of proceeding were not only explained, but exemplified. The 
members were taken to the black-board to solve problems and to draw maps. 
After a subject had been gone over by the teacher, some experienced member of 
the institute, — ^and several were present who had taught more than twenty 
years, — was requested to take the platform, and repeat the method exhibited, or 
suggest a new one. And, at last, the whole subject was thrown open, to give 
each one an opportunity to present his views, or the results of his experience. 
Of course, a long and regular drill in the different branches of study, like those 
given at the Normal Schools, was impracticable. The exercises were necessarily 
confined, in the day time, to different methods of teaching, illustrating and ex- 
plaining ; and, in the evening, to lectures on subjects in which every teacher 
must feel an interest. 

Throughout the whole, a point never lost sight of was, to exhibit^ as wril as to 
explain, the style of teaching recommended. I will illustrate this by an exam- 
ple. In no instance were questions put to the members, in a fixed and stated 
order, according to the arrangement of their seats, or to their position when stand- 
ing. The question was first propounded to all. After waiting for a sufficient 
length of time to allow each one to prepare, mentally, the best answer practica- 
ble, an individval was then designated to give the answer orally. If the one 
called upon was unable to answer, another was named, (in this case without 

I 
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ddfty;) and if two or three special calls proved ansoccessfhl in obtaining as 
answer, the question was then thrown open to all the members. Almost with- 
out exception, this general call brought out a correct response. Then, for the 
purpose of impressing the true result upon their minds more deeply, it was 
repeated simultaneously and energetically by all the members. Another ques- 
tion was then propounded, and so on. 

In this way, the attention of the whole was kept upon the alert, for each one 
knew bis liabilihr to be called upon ; and the exercise never proceeded far, 
before becoming deeply interesting and exciting. How different is it, when the 
members of a class are called upon in regular rotation, as they may sit or stand. 
Suppose a class to consist of twenty, the lesson to be geo^phy, and the questions 
to be propounded to them in the order of their position. As soon as one has 
answei^ed, or endeavored to answer, he knows that a question is to be put to nine- 
teen others before it will become his turn again. Although it is possible that 
bis mind may follow the circle of interrogation as it moves round and round; 
vet the chances are a hundred to one against it. Vastly more probable is it, that 
his mind wiU wander off'to any sight or sound that may arrest his eye or ear ; or 
that it wiU be occupied with the recollection of some amusement that is past« or 
be laying a plan for some that is to follow. Pursuing such a course, the teacher 
would rarely have the earnest and unwavering attention of more than one pupil 
in his class, at the same time. The rest will feel like sentinels off duty, and 
think they have a right to sleep. But, let him adopt the other course* — first pro- 
pounding the question, waiting a brief space for each one to prepare a reply, and 
then naming an individual to announce it, — taking care to call most upon those 
who had seemed to be least attentive,— and he will rarely fail of commanding the 
attention of all. He will secure the operation of twenty minds instead of one ; 
and each individual will listen to the answer which is given, in order to compare 
it with the one he himself had prepared. This course, too, if skilfully pursued, 
will deepen the interest in intensity, as much as it wiU multiply the number of 
those who partake in It. 

After the members of the Institute had been exercised in this way, it was refer- 
red to their own consciousness, whether they had not felt the necessity of be- 
stowing closer attention ; and whether, in fact, they had not bestowed closer 
attention, than they would have done, if the questions had been proposed to them 
in the order of their seats, — as though the seats and not their occupants were the 
things to be regarded. The consideration was then pressed home upon their 
minds, that if Uiey had felt the effect of such a mode of questioning, it would be 
felt by their pupils far more than by themselves. 

All the above considerations apply with greatly augmented force, when the 
number of questions to be put, or parts to be assigned, is less than the number of 
persons in the class. In such case, if the order of rotation be adopted, a portion 
of the class will know, as soon as the first call is made, that they are exempted 
from any part in the exercise. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, in some studies, there is a better way than 
the above; — as in arithmetic or map-dhiwing, for instance, where there should 
be a black-board, sufficient in extent to allow each member of the class to stand 
before it, and to work upon it, at the same time. 

The Vttlue of another method was not only enforced by argument, but exhibited 
in practice.^ Except in reading, spellins, and parsing, not one of the teachers 
was seen with a book in his hand; and the members were referred to the effect 
which this method of teaching produced upon their own minds ;^whether they 
could not testify, from their own experience, that it had more of life, of energy, 
of directness, of pertinency, than tne method of reading stereotyped questions 
from the margin of a book, and then examining the text, to decide upon the cor- 
rectness of the answer. 

As one exercne, — combining, however, many others,— each member was 
requested to write a letter, paying attention, not only to style, orthography, syl- 
labication, punctuation, ana capitalizing, but also to the manner of dating, ad- 
dressing, subscribing, folding and superscribing it On an examination of the 
letters, suggestions were made on all these points. It is a subject on which 
teachers, in all our achools, should give instruction. Were this done, it would 
save many of those unsightly and ridiculous missives that now go through the 
Post Office. 
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At some of the Institates, the members briefly related their experience on the 
subject of ** School Discipline.** A great degree of unanimity, both in sentiment 
and practice, was found to prevail. In extreme cases of obduracy, or contumacy, 
when all other means had been faithfully tried, and tried in vain, the law of force 
was believed to be a less evil than the lawlessness of passion ; but corporal pun- 
ishment, as a labor-saving instrumentality; corporal punishmant, in a* state of 
anger, or even of indifference ; corporal punishment, without a preceding, ex- 
haustive process, both of moral and intellectual dissuaaives from wrong, was cob* 
demned. It was also a remarkable fact, with regard to teachen of experience, 
that, as they taught longer, they punished less ;~<lemonstrating conclusively to 
all parents, that, just so £» as tney can advance the qualifications of teachers, 
they secure the adoption of higher principles in Uie government of their 
children. 

I feel bound, before leaving this subject, to bear public testimony to the exem- 
plary conduct, the earnestness and the teachabltoess of the members composing 
thd Institutes. They seemed to be alike conscious of deficiencies, and anxious 
to supplv them. They seemed to occupy that honorable middle ground, which 
is equally remote from the arrogance that blindly rejects, and the servility that 
blindly receives. The whole number that attended was about four hundred. 
More applied than could be received. The number of applicants at Fitchburg 
was one hundred and seventy-seven. I believe the members all carried away 
some new ideas in regard to the art of teaching, deeper impressions in regard to 
the dignity and sacredness of their oflSce, and a more heart felt devotedness to 
dotv. Before the end of another year, twenty thousand children will come 
within the circle of their augmented powers of beneficence. 

I hope it may be deemed advisable by the Board to commend Teachers' Institutes 
to the patronage of the Legislature. Thouch no substitutes for the Normal Schools, 
yet thev have the same object in view. They will, in the first place, obuin most 
valuable ideas and suggestions from those schools ; and in return, they will send 
better prepared pupils to them. 

RC8TR08PSCT OP THE TBAR. 

Mr. Mann then sums up his review for the year. 

On the whole, the past year, though falling vastly short of what might have been 
done, and should have been done, has been a season more auspicious to the interests 
of Common Schools, than any of its predecessors, since the establishment of the 
Board. 

The amount of town appropriations, and the length of the schools, have been 
substantially increased. 

The compensation of teachers is gradually increasing ; and the same is true of 
the number of annual schools, which furnish teachers with permanent employment. 

The practice of subdividing districts, in order to bring a school literally to every 
man's ooor, — a practice so suicidal to all the best interests of education, — is nearly 
discontinued. During the last year, I have reason to believe that more districts 
have doubled their resources and their strength, by union, than have paupericed 
themselves, by division. 

Several large towns have abolished their districts, purchased all the schoolbonses, 
and assumed the legal liability ot providing houses and teachers, in their corporate 
capacity; — thus introducing a system which will shortly lead to equally good 
houses, and equally good schools, in all parts of the town. 

Several towns, where the schoolhouses were among the poorest in the State, and 
where all attempts at renovation had been successfully resisted, have at last yieUed 
to the demands of public opinion, and supplied themselves with commodioua 
edifices. 

The extraordinary facts exhibited in my last Report, respecting the manner of 
apportioning school money among the districts, have turned public aUention to thai 
important subject. Those facts have already induced some towns to make very 
material modifications in the manner of distributing their money ; and they jpromise 
to do the same thing in many more. The great doctrine, which it is dei>irable to 
maintain, and to carry out, in reference to this subject, is, tq^dUtyaf school priih 
iUges for ail ike children of ike town, whether thi$ belong to apoor diatria or a 
rich one ; a smaU diUriel or a large one. 
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A general interest has been awakened in some towns, upon which a deep sleep 
had fSllen before. During no y^ar, since my original appointment, have my advice 
and assistance been so frequently requested, respecting the best methods of arrang- 
ing and improving our school system. 

OUR DUTIES FOR TRB FUTURE. 

Improvement in schoolhouse architecture, — includin/^ in the phrase all comforta- 
ble and ample accommodations for the schools, — is only an improvement in the 
perishing body in which they dwell. A more perfect organization of the schools 
themM:lves, by a wisely graduated classification of schools and scholars, and by the 
assignment of such territorial limits as will best combine individual convenience 
with associated strength, is only an endowment of that perishing body with a supe- 
rior mechanism of organs and limbs. The more bounteous pecuniary liberality 
with which our schools, from year to year, are maintained, is only an addition to 
the nutriment by which the same body is fed, giving enlargement and energy to iu 
capabilities, whether of good or of evil, and empowering it to move onward more 
swiftly in its course, whether that course is leading to prosperity or to ruin. 

The o^reat, the all-important, the only important question, still remains ;— By 
what spirit are our schools animated. Do they cultivate the higher faculties in cbe 
nature of childhood, — its conscience, its benevolence, a reverence for whatever is 
true and sacred ; or are they only developing, upon a grander scale, the lower 
instincu and seifi h tendencies of the race, — the desires which prompt men to seek, 
and the powers which enable them to secure, sensual ends, — wealth, luxury, prefer- 
ment, — irrespective of the well-being of others? Knowing, as we do, that the 
foundations of national greatness can be laid only in the industry, the integrity, and 
the spiritual elevation of the people, are we equally sure that our schools are form- 
ing the character of the rising generation upon the everlasting principles of duty 
and humanity; or, on the other hand, are they only stimulating the powers which 
lead to a base pride of intellect, which prompt to the ostentation mstead of the real- 
ity of virtue, and which give augury that life is to be spent only in selfish competi- 
tions with their fellow-men 1 Aoove all others, must the children of a republic be 
fitted for society, as well as for themselves. As each citizen is to participate in the 
power of governing others, it is an essential preliminary, that he should Le imbued 
with a feeling for the wants, iind a sense of the rights, of those whom he is to gov- 
ern; because the power of governing others, if guided by no higher motive than 
our own gratification, is the distinctive attribute of oppression ;— an attribute whose 
nature and whose wickedness are the same, whether exercised by one who calls 
himself a republican, or by one born an irresponsible despot. In a government like 
ours, each individual must think of the welfare of the State as well as of the welfare 
of his own family ; and therefore, of the children of others as well as of his own. 
k becomes then, a momentous question, whether the children in our schools are 
educated in reference to themselves and their private interests only, or with a regard 
to the great social duties and prerogatives that await them in after-life. Are ihey 
so educated that when they grow up, they will make better philanthropists and 
Christians, or only grander savages 1 — for, however loftily the intellect of man 
may have been gifted, however skillfully it may have been trained, if it be not 
^ided by a sense of justice, a love of mankind and a devotion to duty, its possessor 
18 only a more splendid, as he is a more dangerous barbarian. 

Of all neglected and forgotten duties, in all ages of the world, the spiritual culture 
ofchildren has been most neglected and forgotten. ♦ ♦ ♦ They have been com- 
paratively neglected until their passions had taken deep root, and their ductile feel- 
ing had hardened into the iron inflexibility of habit ; and then, how often have the 
mightiest agencies of human power and terror been expended upon them in vain ! 
♦ ♦ • Who will deny, that, if one tithe of the talent and culture which have 
been expended in legislative halls, in defining offences and in devising and denounc- 
ing punishments for them ; or of the study and knowledge which have been spent 
injudicial courts, in frying and in sentencing criminals; or of the eloquence and 
the piety which have preached repentance and the remission of sins, to adult men 
and womton, had been consecrated to the instruction and training of the young, the 
civilization of mankind would have been adorned by virtues, and charities, and 
Christian graces, to which it is now a stranger 1 

The remaining portion of Mr. Mann's Report is devoted to an 

eloquent exposition of the evil inflicted on the spiritual culture of 

children, hy the manner and niotiyes on which schools are conducted. 
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NEW YORK. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS FOB 

1846. 

The official documents relating to the practical working of the common school 
system of this great state, will always attract the attention of every friend of 
educational improvement For an outline of the system we refer our readers to 
Educational Tract, JVb. 1. The following facts and suggestions, gathered from 
the above report of Mr. Benton, show the present state of the schools. 

OENKRAL CONDITION OF TH£ SYSTEM. 

Population of the State in 1845, 2,604,495. 

Number of counties, 59. 

Number of cities, 9, 

Number of towns, 835. 

Whole number of school districts, 11,017. 

Number of entire districts, 8,421. 

Number of parts of districts, 5,307. 

Number, of districts from which reports have been received, 10,808. 

Number of non-reporting districts, 299. 

Average length of time during which schools have been taught, eight months. 

Number of volumes in district libraries, 1 ,144,579. 

Increase over last year, 106,183 volumes. 

Amount of public money expended for teachers' wages during the year, 
♦629,855 07. -o o 

Amount of public money expended for libraries and school apparatus, 
•05,182 35. 

Amount contributed on rate bills for teachers* wages beyond public money, 
♦456,141 16. 

Number of children under instruction during the year, 736,150, 

Number of children between the ages of five and sixteen, 69 1, 000. 

Amount of public money received from all sources by town superintendents 
for distribution, ..... $750,856 24 

Amount apportioned for teachers* wages, §572,683 82 

for library &c. 95,561 06 668,244 88 

Balance expended under local appropriations, $82 611 36 

Local funds arising from avails of gospel and school lots &c. $20,207 93. 

No. of children who attended school for 2 months and upwards, during the 
year, ........ 5.34,110 

for 4 months and upwards, 336,462 
for 6 months and upwards, 189,374 
for 8 months and upwards, 94,765 
for 10 months and upwards, 48,901 
for 12 months. 4,298 

Number of private schools, about 2000. 

Number of children attending, about 56,000. 

Number of children attending schools for colored children, 2860. 

Amount of public money applied to such schools, $11,184 92. 

Additional amount paid on rate bills, $1,086 18. 

AGGREGATE EXPENSE OF THE SYSTEM. 

The actual capital of moneys invested by the state, and expended bv the au- 
thority of law for the maintenance and accommodation of the public schools may 
be thus stated : — 

Productive capital of the school fund, $2,090,632 41 

Unproductive capital of the school fund is estimated at 175,000 00 

Amount invested in school houses, other improvements and real 
estate, 3,739,123 66 

$6,004,756 96 
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If the principal of the income from the U. S. deposite faiid, 
^165,000 be added as capital, .... 2,750,00000 

Then the capital is ..... $8,1^,155 96 

The amount invested in school hoXises is taken from the returns of the mar- 
shals who took the census of the state in 1845. 

Cost of common school buildings, . $2,997,155 97 

Cost of other improvements* ' .... 135,362 26 

Cost of real estate, . . . . 606,605 32 

Total cost of buildings, improvements and real estate, $3,739,123 55 

The whole annual expense of our schools may be stated as follows, but nothing 
more than a probable approximation to accuracy is intended in making it. 

Interest at 7 per cent on $3,115,590 55, the cost of school houses, &c, as re- 
turned by the marshals appointed to take the census, . ^16,091 33 
Fuel for 10,837 districts at $8 for each, . . 86,696 00 
Fees of collectors on $222,218 raised by tax at 3 per cent, 6,666 54 
Fees for collectine $458,127 on rate bills at 5 per cent, . 22,906 35 
Repairs of school nouses average $4 each, . . 44,072 00 
Compensation of town superintendents and town officers, supervisors 
and town clerk, say, ..... . 25,500 00 

County superintendents of common schools, ,« . 28,060 00 

Total estimated expenses, $431,902 22 

Add amount actually expended as ascertained by the returns of 
1844, including for libraries, .... $997,723 92 

Making an aggregate expenditure of, . $1,429,626 14 

for the support of schools, exclusive of books and stationery for the use of the 
scholars, bivide the above sum by 676,732, the number of scholus instructed, 
and the average cost for each child is $2 11. 

SCHOOL HOUBXS. 

The county superintendents have visited 9,306 school houses during the year 
ending on the Ist of October, 1845 ; 7,566 of which were of framed wood; 567 of 
brick; 519 of stone, and 552 of logs. The number found in good repair was 
3,783 ; in ordinary repair 2,701 ; and in "bad repair 2,761. Only 672 were found 
containing two or more rooms, leaving 8,643 with but one room; 2,641 were 
furnished with suitable play grounds, and 6,462 were entirely destitute of such 
grounds ; 2,133 were furnished with a single privy, 1 ,480 with double privies, 
and 5,1 94 were wholly destitute of this ap])endage. The number furnished with 
suitable and convenient "seats, desks, &c., is stated at 3,611 ; and the number not 
so furnished at 5,440. The number provided with [)ro{)er means for ventilation 
is 2,950, leaving 6,950 not so provided. Every district in the counties of Kings, 
Monroe and New York, is provided with suitable privies ; while in Allegany 
190 out of 251 districts visited ; in Broome 110 out of 156 ; in Chautauque 228 
out of 309 ; in Chemung 89 out of 122 ; in Columbia 118 out of 182 ; in Frank- 
lin 87 out of 107; in Greene 104 out of 134; in Lewis 96 out of 130; in Putnam 
132 out of 163 ; in Seneca 72 out of 11 1 ; in St. Lawrence 243 of 329 ; in Steuben 
65 out of 78 ; in Suffolk 76 out of 119 ; in Sullivan 73 out of 87 ; in Tioga 94 
out of 134 ; and in Warren 83 out of 107, are wholly destitute of privies. 

The whole outlay for school houses and their necessary appendages is derived 
from taxes voluntarily imposed by the tax paying inhabitants of the school dis- 
tricts upon themselves in accordance with an uniform rule prescribed for all, 
while about one-fourth part of the annual expenses incurred for the support and 
maintenance of the schools is contributed from the public treasury, and another 
fourth raised by the boards of supervisors in ihe counties ; the remainder is 
mostly paid by the patrons of the schools. The law inflicts no other penalties 
upon the inhabitants of school districts for refusing or neglecting to provide a 
suitable school room, -and to cause a school to be kept a limited time each year by 
s competent teacher, than the forfeiture of a sum not equal to one half of the 
•Bnuel expense of instruction ; hence every burthen beyond the mere tax raised 
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in tbe towDf is voluntarily aMQinedi and iku^ it is believed, constitutes the chief 
excellence of our system of education. The indications of advancement are 
neither feeble nor doubtful ; and when called to witness the construction of neW 
and in many^ instances commodious school houses, it is painful to notice ao much 
inattention in providing thoee appendages so necessary to promote the physical 
comforts of the young and protect their moral sensibilities against the indelicate 
exposures which must inevitably happen for the want of conveniently arranged 
privies. 

CONDmoir or thc wiictcr schoom, 18-H-5. 

The whole number of districts visited during the winter term was 5,845 ; and 
the aggregate number of pupils in attendance at the time of such visitations 
respectively! was 225,540. The number of pupils engaged in learning the alpha- 
beti was 11,370; in spelling, 5l|627; in reading) 221,886; in arithmetic« 
117,075; in ^eo^aphyi 74,788; in the use of globes and other scientific appara- 
tus, 14,298; m history, 14, 161 ; in English grammar, 49,741 ; in algebra, 3,620; 
in geometry, surveying and the higher mathematics, 900 ; in natural philosophy, 
7,106 ; in mental philosophy, 537 ; in physiology, 1,395 ; in book-keeping, 922 ; 
in composition, 20,601 : in definitions, 29,208 ; and in chemistry and astronomy, 
4,532. The number of male teachers employed was 4,751 ; of female teachers, 
1,907; of the former, 154 were under 18 years of age; 1,052 between 18 and 21 ; 
1,874 between 20 and 25; 909 between 25 and 30; and 563 over 30; of the 
latter, 165 were under 18 ; 521 between 18 and 21 ; 516 between 21 and 25 ; 242 
between 25 and 30 ; and 84 upwards of 30. The number of males who had 
taught, in the whole, for a less period than one year, was 1,603; and of the 
females, 348. The number of the former who had taught in the whole more 
than one year, was 2,911 ; and of the latter, 1,222. The^number of male teach* 
era who had taught the same school for a period less than one year was 3,213— ^ 
for one year, 71 ; two years, 339 ; and three years, 290. The number of females 
who had taught the same school for a less period than one year was l,003^or 
onevear, 311 ; two years, 110 ; and three years, 100. 

The whole number of districts visited was 6,434 ; aggregate number of pupils 
in attendance, 209,802; number in the alphabet, 19,571 ; spelling, 62,830 ; ready- 
ing, 193,751 ; in arithmetic, 117,075; in geography, 69,142; use of globes, &c. 
14,406 ; history, 9,094 ; grammar, 31,217; aJ^bra, 1,706 ; geometry and his/her 
mathematics, 906; in natural philosophy, 5,015; physiology, 2,172; definitions, 
26,549; chemistry and astronomy, 4,372; number of male teachers, 1,229; female 
teachers, 5,918 ; number of male teachers under 18 years of age, 23 ; between 18 
and 21 years, 170; between 21 and 25, 401 ; between 25 and 30. 268 ; over 30, 
228. Number of female teachers under 18 years of aee, 1,016 ; between 18 and 
21, 2,048 ; between 21 and 25, 1,551 ; between 25 and 30, 580; over thirty, 238« 
Number of male teachers who had taught over one year in any school, 897 ; less 
than one year, 203 ; of the females, 3,157 had taught over one year, and 2,209 
less than one year. Number of male teachers who had taught Uie same school 
less than one year, 510; one year, 270; two years, 150; three years, 173. Num* 
ber of females who had remained in the same school less than one year, 3,905 ; 
one year, 1 ,025 ; two years, 333 ; and three years', 157. 

COMPElfSATlON OF TEACHERS. 

The average of the wages paid to male teachers during the winter term, was 
913 37 per month, and during the summer, $14 25, exclusive of board; and the 
average paid to female teachers during the former, was ijp 00, and for the latter* 
96 00 per month, also exclusive of ooard. This compensation does not vary 
much from that of the previous year, but the average is somewhat less than was 
paid in the year 1843, occasioned probably by the employment of a larger num* 
ber of female teachers during the past than in the former year. It is also believed 
that the considerable number of males and females under eighteen years of aj§^e 
who are employed by the trustees as teachers and for small wages, tends consid* 
erably to reduce the average rate of compensation. The superintendent cannot 
believe that the services of competent teachers are not at this day duly apprecia^ 
ted, or that the advantages to be derived from the employment of such only, as 
by their zeal and fidelity in the discharge of their important duties, are not prop- 
erly estimated by parents and school trustees. Those who << make the buatnew 
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of teach Sag ft permanent profession/* should and in most cases no donbt liav«, 
acquired an education equal to every requirement for that prof eMtuniy and possess 
*' an aptness to teach/' and a facility to impart instruction to others, which should 
not fail to place them high in public estimation. The youn^ and talented of 
either sex in the state, should not hesitate to make choice of this as an honorable, 
and in the end, a remunerating profession, and those who have commenced in 
this career of usefulness, should not doubt of ultimate success. By industry and 
application in their pursuits, and amenity of conduct in their intercourse with 
others they will soon conciliate the public favor, and the competent, faithful and 
zealous instructor will find no cause to complain that his services are not justly 
rewarded. Devotion to duty, excellence of attainments, and correct moral de- 
portment, are qualifications that merit and must receive from parents and the 
patrons of our schools, their warmest commendations and liberal support. Those 
parents who have had an opportunity of testing the effect upon the minds and 
conduct of their children, produced by such teachers, would gladly contribute 
any reasonable sum to secure such services. Parents ever watchful of the pro- 
cess and best interests of their children, are not unmindful of their improvement 
in the branches of education to which they have been devoted, the unfolding of 
the youthful mind, their propriety of conduct, and desire for advancement. If 
these are the results and the IVuits of the instructors' labor, the proof will be 
evident that more than an equivalent has been rendered for the price of instruc- 
tion paid by the employer. Parents should remember that it is more important 
their children should be correctly and thoroughly instructed in those branches 
of education assigned to them, than a rapid superficial progress can under any 
circumstances be expected to accomplish : that the inquiry with them should be, 
how well has this child been instructed ? and not how many studies has'be pur- 
sued disregarding all thorough proficiency ? and that in the first instance it is far 
easier to impress truth into the youthful mind, than to eradicate an error once 
fixed there. The teacher must consider bow much his own success and his use- 
fulness in his profession depends upon himself. He should also bear in mind 
that he is entrusted with the education of those who may in a short time control 
the destinies of a large and wide spread people, and that, if he fails in duty, he 
commits a moral treason against his country and its institutions. 

MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

In 1843 the aggregate number of pupils, who attended the common schools, 
engaged in the study and practice of^ vocal music in the winter schools was 
10,220; in 1S44 the number increased to 47,618; and during the year 184.'Vto 
71,890. In the summer terms of 1843 the number was 17,632 ; in 1844 the num- 
ber had increased to 43,243 ; and in 1845 to 77,925, or about one-ninth of the 
whole number instructed in the schools. These resplts afford the most pleasing 
satisfaction at the favorable reception giren to an exercise so conducive to health, 
innocent enjoyment and instruction ; and should the ratio of progression continue 
we shall soon see hundreds of thousands of children engaged at proper intervals 
in the " study and practice of vocal music*' in our common schools. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBEAAIEB. 

The number of volumes in these libraries was on the 1st day of January, 1845, 
1,145,250, there having been an increase during the preceding year of 106354 
volumes. 

The fourth section of the act, chapter 237 of the laws of 1838, appropriated 
annually the sum of fifty-five thousand dollars to be distributed to the support of 
common schools in the manner and upon the conditions that other school moneys 
were by law distributed, but the trustees of school districts were directed to apply 
the sums received by them to the purchase of district libraries for the term of 
three years, (afterwards by § 6 of chap. 177, Laws of 1839, extended to five years,) 
and after that time to the purchase of libraries, or for the payment of teachers' 
wages, in the discretion of the inhabitants of the districts. 

The sixteenth section of the act, chapter 133 of the Laws of 1843, repeals the 
limitation contained in the above section and directs the whole fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars, together with an equal sum to be raised in the counties, to be applied 
to the purchase of books for district libraries until otherwise directed by law, 
but in a district having over fifty children between five and sixteen years of age. 
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and a library exceeding one hundred and twenty-five volttmes; or in a district 
numbering fifty children or leas, between the ages aforesaid, and having a library 
exceeding one hundred volumes, the inhabitants of such district qualified to vote 
therein, at any special meeting, duly notified for the purpose, and by a majority 
of votes, may direct the appropriation of the whole or any part of the library 
money belonging to such district for the current year, *<to the purchase of maps, 
globes, black-boards,' or other scientific apparatus for the use of the schools" of 
such districts. 

The whole amount of money received and paid out by the trustees up to the 
Ist day of January, 1845, on account of these libraries was $577,648 78, covering 
a period of six years. The average number of books for each library is over one 
hundred, and in many of the strong school districts having the required number 
of volumes, to admit of the diversion to that object, the trustees during the past ^ 
year have in accordance with the provisions of the statute before noticed, applied ' 
the library money to the purchase of school apparatus, and it is supposed a more 
extensive application of these means will be made the present, than has been 
during the past year, in procuring these essential aids to the teacher and the 
pupil. 

teachers' XNSTrrCJTES. 

<* Teachers* institutes" and ** teachers' drills" have been held durinff the past 
year in nearly thirty counties in the state, and were attended by more than three 
thousand school teachers, for periods varying from two to four and eight weeks 
of continued session. These voluntary associations are rapidly spreading over 
our entire state, and are destined soon to occupy much of the public attention. 
An ardent desire for improvement is seated in the minds -of professional teach- 
ers ; the " schoolmaster is abroad" in search after that educational knowledge 
which will qualify him to discharge the important duties of his profession, and 
elevate him and his vocation in public esteem. 

The principal of the state normal school, and the professor of mathematics^ 
attendea a number of these county "institutes" during the last autumn, and 
several of its graduates and pupils were called upon to preside over their pro- 
ceedings and conduct the courses of instruction pursued in them ; the pertinent 
and instructive lectures of the former, and the eminently successful eflbrts of the 
latter, have been duly appreciated by the members of the institutes where these 
services were performed, and that appreciation has been manifested in the most 
decided terms of approval. 

THE COMMOir SCHOOL, NOT A PARTY BTTT A STATE llfSTITtJTION. 

The successful progress and practical results that have hitherto marked the 
steady advance of our common school system, present to the mind of the philan- 
thropic statesman, the patriotic citizen, and tne moralist, a theme for profound 
reflection on the prospects of the future, and of grateful recollections of the paat 
thirty years. During this time, amidst all the asperities that have marked the 
conflicts of mind with mind on other topics, civil and social, the revolutions of 
political parties, and a material change in the fundamental law of the state, this 
great and invaluable institution has stood like an ocean rock unharmed and un- 
moved. 

It is an institution of the state ; all the powers, however, essential to its suc- 
cessful operation are exercised by the school district electors, on whom it mainly 
acts, and by the local town and district officers elected by the people, but the 
authority to supervise, inspect and visit, extends no further than is necessary to 
produce a uniform and harmonious action in the different counties, towns and 
districts, and to ensure a faithful execution of the law, and preserve the funds 
appropriated from misapplication and waste ; and in this every pareiA and every 
tax-payer, whether a patron of the schools or not, has a common as well as an 
individual interest to be protected. 

Many of the provisions of the present system have been in operation for years, 
and should be considered as having received the sanction apd approval of the 
popular judgment by long acquiescence, while others more recently engrafted 
upon it, may perhaps be regarded as not having received that consideration, and 
this institution, like every other of our country, must be subjected to " the vol- 
untary action of the people,** whom it afiects, and from whom it receives all its 
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vitality. Any iogtitution dari?ing-the means tat its snpport and aivanconeiit 
from different sources, without any power to enforce the observance of the roles 
prescribed to those who may desire to participate in its benefits, bat the forfeiture 
of moneys conditionally offered for acceptancei must necessarily be somewhat 
complex in the arrangement of its details to ensure a proper adnunistration of the 
law for its governmeot, and a faithful application of the funds dedicated to its 
maintenance. Of the amount annually contributed for the support.of our com- 
mon schools, more than two-fifths is appropriated directly from the two funds set 
apart for that purpose, and from a tax upon the propertjr of those who either can- 
not directly enjoy any of the benefits resulting^ from their establishment or Tolun- 
tarily choose not to do so. A great public exigency fully justifies the exercise of 
this taxing power, and that exigency demands the most scrupulous application of 
the means thus provided for the attainment of the objects contemplated by the 
imposition of the burthen. The state has as good right to know whether the 
money it contributes to sustain this institution has been faithfully applied and 
expended, as it has to be informed of the manner its canal finances are conducted, 
ana to hold all to a rigid accountability. The property holder has a right to ask, 
if this power of taxing is enforced against him, that some legal Wall be establish^ 
ed to guard against the waste and misapplicati(^n of funds which he contributes 
to the welfare of the state. Some complaints are made against the system as 
being too complex. It is believed, however, that these objections will diminish 
■8 opportunity is afibrded to become more intimately acquainted with its Tarious 
provisions, and the permanence now given to the office of trustee, will no doubt 
exert a most salutary tendency towards removing these objections. 

Sach are some of the important statistics and suggestions of this 
Valuable report We missed in its perusal any extended notice of 
the Normal School at Albany ; but this omission is supplied in the 
<^ Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the State Normal 
Sehool^^^ which we have just received from the kindness of our friend, 
S. S. Randally Esq. This institution was established under an Act 
of the Legislature of 1844, by which $9,600 was appropriated the 
first year, and $10,000 annually for five years thereafter, and until 
otherwise directed by law, for the support of a ^' Normal School for 
the instruction and practice of teachers of common schools, in the 
science of education, and in the art of teaching." It is under the 
supervision, management and direction of the Superintendent of Com* 
mon Schools, and the Regents of the University, who act through 
an executive committee of five persons, whose duty it is to make 
<^ full and detailed reports of the progress, condition and prospects of 
the school." On each of these points this Report is perfectly satis- 
factory. It proves that the progress of the school has been rapid,— 
that its present condition is highly prosperous, and its prospects of 
future usefulness, all that its best friends can wish. We shall pre- 
sent our Aaders with copious extracts in the next Extra Journal. 
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HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner of Public Schools, Editor. 
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PROGRESS OP EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES. 
We continue oar extracts from yarious official docnmeDta, showing 
the condition and prospects of public schools in other states, where 
this subject has received, or is now receiving particular attention. 

NEW YORK.^CmlMiustf. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT ALBANY. 

Extracts from the Annual ^^ Report of the Executive Committee of the 
State Normal School, January, 14, 1846.'* 

BuUding and aceommodatian$. — In the building which the cibr of Albany had 
placed at the disposal of the committee, eight rooms have been fitted up for the 
exclusive use of the Normal School, viz : two study rooms, four recitation rooms, 
a lecture room, and one apartment for the library and apparatus. The study 
rooms are provided with comfortable desks and seats, affording accommodation 
for about two hundred pupils. Males and females occupy the same rooms, the 
latter being seated in fr6nt, next to the desk of the teacher, while the males are 
placed immediately in the rear of them. Each study room has a clock, which is 
indispenMble wherever punctuality is so much insisted on as it is at the Normal 
School. The lecture room is a commodious apartment which will seat three 
hundred and fiftv persona. These eight rooms are in constant use as^jecitation 
rooms, and are all provided with large black-boards. 

atotistiee 9kommg the progrees of the seAool.— The first term becanlDeoem- 
ber IStb, 1844, with twenty* nine (thirteen males and sixteen females,) papik, 
and closed March 11th, 1845, with ninety-eight pupils, sixty-niae of whom were 
«< State Pupils," selected by the County Superintendents, who received a weekly 
allowance of money, (femides $1 95, and males $1 00,) towards their boerd,aBd 
the reet were ** Volunteers,*^ who were admitted oa exaMiDttioa, sad reeeived 
laitieii tad the use of text books free of expeose. 
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The second term commenced tApril 0th, with one hundred and teventj pupiUi 
and cloeed August 27th, with one hundred and eishty-five pupils, (one hundred 
and nineteen " State Pupils," and sixty-six "Volunteers.") More than nine- 
tenths had been teachers. The allowance to each State pupil was $1 00. 
Thirty-four at the close of the term, completed the course of instruction and 
received a diploma. 

The third term commenced October 15th, with one hundred and eighty 
pupils, and has now increased to one hundred and ninety-seven, one^half iMf 
whom are females, and one hundred and twenty-two «* State Pupils," (who 
receive seventy-five cents per week,) and seventy-five «* Volunteers." All but 
twenty-one have taught before. Every counter is represented. Provision will be 
made next term for two hundred and fifty-six pupils, to be selected from the 
tounties according to the ratio of representation, and each will receive an allow- 
ance sufficient to meet the travelling expenses to and from the school. 

Pledge to teach — ^AU the pupils on entering the school are required to sign 
the following declaration. 

<* We the subscribers hereby declare, that it is our intention to devote ou- 
selves to the business of teaching district schools, and that our sole object in 
resorting to this Normal School is the better to prepare ourselves for that im- 
portant duty." 

The committee felt themselves imperatively bound to guard the trust comaut- 
ted to them from abuse. The design of the Legislature was not to endow an 
institution, whither any or all might resort, who desired to obtain a s<^d educa- 
tion ; the act expresslv declares, that it was founded " for the instruction and 
practice of teachers of common schools in the science of education and in the art 
of teaching. The end of the law would therefore have been defeated, if the doors 
of the school had been thrown open to any who would enter. This consideration 
induced the committee to demand the above pledge, which they wished to make 
as strineent as possible. And it fpves them pleasure to state, that they have not 
the shadow of a reason for doubting the honesty of the pupils who have signed 
it It may also be stated here, that of the thirty-four graduates of the school, 
thirty-throe are actualljr engaged in common schools, and one ie fulfilling the 
duties of a county superintendent 

Organization and instruction. — The school was opened under David P. Page, 
of Newburyport, Mass., as Principal, and George R. Perkins, of Utiea, ProfesMr 
of Mathematics, and instructors in music and drawing. Their first object was to 
imbue their pupils with a sense of the importance of the teacher's toork, and of 
the necessity of high qualifications for the successful discharge of a teacher's 
duty. 

To accomplish this a course of lectures was at once commenced by the Pnaci- 
pal, on the <* Responsibilities of the Teacher;" the *< Habits of the Teacher ;" 
*< Modes of Teaching ;" " Modes of Gk>vernment ,** ** Qualifications of the Teach- 
er;" ** Securing Parental Co-operation;*^ '* Waking up Mind in School, and in 
the District ;" " Motives to be addresscwi," &c. Slc, 

Avery commendable spirit soon manifested itself in the school, in the teaeha- 
hieness of the pupils. It was found that the most of them were willing to descend 
a^n to first principles, and to lay anew the foundation stones of a good educa- 
tion. Thus, too, the way was prepared for the classification of the students, a 
duty always difficult and often unpleasant for the teacher, especially when the 

Supil shows an unwillingness to take his proper place, thinking more favorably 
^an his teachers of his own proficiency. But the influence of these lectures 
carried the majority of the students to the extreme, the opposite of self-confi- 
dence, for they seemed to feel that they had every thing to learn, and they were 
vrilling to be classed among those who were to acquire the elements of know- 
ledge. 

When the way was thus prepared for labor, the instructors, to make themselves 
useful to the school, relied mainly upon actual teaching and thorough driiHng, 
The classes were soon formed, and the elementary branches thoroughly taught, 
and at every step with a special reference to the manner of teaching them again 
in the district school. 

The teacbers bad no desire to introduce nomlties or extraordinary metiiods to 
the attention of the school. It was thetr desire rather to brine before them audi 
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■kAthodi> M tb«ir own experience had proved to be most useful. ** Not how 
macb. but how well.** was one of their mottos, and ** Books are but helps,** was 
another. They endeavored to awaken an interest in the mbfeeU treated upon* 
while books were regarded only as instrumenti. Above all, it was kept steadily 
before the minds of the student that he was recewmg, that be mi^ht a|j;ain di$* 
petue i hence the question was so often asked, ** How would you explain that to 
a child ?** that it was not unfrequentlv anticipated by the reciter ; who would 
«i^, " If I were teaching a class, I would explain it thus." 

Much time was spent during the first term upon the common branches^— read* 
ing, spelling) writing, geography, arithmetic and grammar. For it was soon dis« 
covered, that in the various schools, where these pupils had been educated* 
these branches— (he first two especially«^had been almost entirely neglected 
for the pursuit of the higher branehea. Many had studied philosophy, whose 
spelling was d^eient; and others had studied algebra, who found it very diffi- 
cult to explain intelligibly the mystery of" borroufing ten and earrymg sfie*' in 
simple subtraction. And yet a large number of these pupils bad been engpged 
in teaching the district schools of the state. 

It was therefore believed, that the usefulness of the Normal School would be 
best promoted by at once directing attention to these little things. Reading and 
spelling became therefore daily exercises, and were conducted with special 
reference to the manner of teaching these branches most thoroughly in district 
schools. 

In teaching reading it was thought of the utmost importance, to break up the 
mechanical mode in which it is too often tauf^ht in the schools. Reading, it 
was believed, had its rules and reasons and principles, as much as any oUier 
branch of study, and the point sought was to la^ hold of these principles and to 
develope them— >in other words^to teach reading philosophically, and not me> 
chanically. This was attempted and prosecuted by Mr. Page in the following 
manner. It is well known that there are about ybrty elementiMiry sounds in our 
language. The first step therefore was, to teach every pupil the utterance of 
these sounds. For this purpose a chart was prepared with much care by the 
Principal, upon which these sounds were indicated by their msost eifmmon repre- 
•en/o/teesL After this, the less frequent representatives were explained under 
the name of equivalents. When the students were able to give perect utter* 
mnce to the ** simple elements,*' they were next exercised upon a series of com- 
binations of these elements, until many of the most difficult in our language were 
mastered. Thus words were analyzed into their elements, and the elemeBli 
again combined into words ; and then the whole was applied to the reading lea* 
sons. The efiect upon the tones of the voice, and upon articulation was speedily 
obvious to all. When perfect utterance was acquired— the first essential step ' 
toward good reading or speaking— then the inflections and modulations of the 
voice, pauses and emphasis, quantity and force, in a word, all those nicer varia- 
tions, attention to which make the perfect reader, were not neglected. 

No unimportant part of the instruction in reading, was that devoted to p^iving 
an ideaof tne best methods oftepehmg children to rfiod. Here, instruction in 
the elementary sounds at a very early stage of the child*s progress was eamestlj 
urged. 

Spellinsr was taught to a considerable extent by the use of the slate. It was 
believed tnat oral spelling had been too much relied on in district schools ; and 
the evil of such exclusive reliance is apparent from the fact, that good oral spell- 
ers frequently commit mistakes, when called on to write. Various methods were 
therefore practised, not only with the view of immediately benefiting^ the pupils, 
but also to furnish Uiem with the means of securing an interest in this important 
branch of education^ when they were called to teach. 

In teaching geography, the great aim was, to fix in the mind of the pupil an 
idea of the shape, extent and eeneral features of a country ; the character of the 
surface, as level, undulating, hilly or mountainous; the course and extent of the 
mountains, the basins or great reservoirs for the streams of the uplands ; the 
position of the cities; the canals, railroads, &c. To accomplish thia* the stu- 
dents were required to draw at home an outline map of the country, delineating, 
as far as possible, these genend features. And from the instruction in drawing, 
which had been imparted, the students executed this task with much accuracy 
and even beauty. Then in the class, they were required to draw,/r<Hn memory 
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the same map tfpon the black-board, which after 8om« practice, they were Me 
to do with despatch. After this, they recited, somewhat in the form of a lecture* 
all the information which they had acquired concerning the history of the couo' 
try, including the form of jgorernment, language, religion, laws, customs an^ 
remarkable errents. At thw point, the teaeher, either by questioning the other 
pumls, or by his own statements, corrected mutrices, or communicated such 
adaitional information, as he deemed to be important. 

A very thorough course of lectures was also delivered by the professor of math' 
ematics, on the use of the globes and on mathematical geography, in which 
mauy of the elementary principles of astronomy were appropriately introduced. 

In commencing the mathematical course, it was thougnt iYxzi tharaughnetf 
alone couM secure a pleasant and profitable progress. To gain this, instruction 
commenced at the fsndamenta) principles of arithmetic. The students wenr 
required to sohre arailv and without the aid of a book, all the Questions in 
'* Colburn's Intellectual Arithmetic.** After the attainment of considerable pro- 
ficiency in this exercise, they were allowed to propose to each other, such ques" 
tions as involved the principles already acquired. This gave additional interest 
to the subject of study; while the tyrerity and clearness displayed in stating the 

auestions, and the facility and ingenuity in solving them, clearly proved, that 
lie students were making not only a thorough but rapid advancement. 

lu teaching written anthmetic, great care was taken that the principles on 
which the nues were grounded, should be fully comprehended. To this end^ 
the pupils were reauired to go to the black-board, ana taking tbe position of a 
teacher, to go caretully throngti the analysis of each topic ; while any member 
of the class was permitted to point out whatever be deemed incorrect or defect- 
ive, and the temporary teacher was called on to defend his course, or to correct his 
mistake. Thus rieid criticism was encouraged, and no subject was dismissed, 
uotil it was so wetl understood, that any of the class could act the part of a 
teacher, and explain it at the black-board. Preouently several members of the 
chas were called on in succession to elucidate the same subject; thus ofibrding^ 
an opportunity for comparing the rdative merits of various metlrods. 

The same course was pursued in algebra and geometry. 

In order to be certain that the instruction was thorough ^firequent reviews were 
required ; and the maxim was continually repeated ** not now nrach, but how well.*' 

After all the elementary studies were thus reviewed, some of the higher 
branches wera taken up. Amom$ the number were natural philosophy and 
human physiology, besides higher arithmetic and algebra, of which mention 
has been already made. Compositbn and declonkition were also regularly 
attended to. 

Vocal music has been taught elementarily, so as to prepare the pupils for 
teaching it to others in a proper manner. Care has also been taken to familiarize 
the studtents with many of the little songs adapted to ciiiMhood, in order that the 
graduates may be aUe to carry into their schools such music as shall be attractive 
to the young. 

Drawing, also, it was thought, ought to be taught to all children, no less for 
its direct utility than for the influence it would have in the cultivation of al! their 
powen, by disciplining the eye, improving the taste, and by awakening the ob-' 
servation both of natural and artificial forms. Besides, a knowledge of drawing 
greatly facilitates an instructor's sotoer to teach ; and in the absence of apparatus^ 
it is his only vray of addressing tne eye. 

8fib Lecture Exereitee.—Tht course of instruction during the second term 
did not materially difiier from that pursued before. Experience of course sug' 
cested some modifications, and among these was the introduction of what is 
familiarly called the « Sub Lecture Exercise.*' Shortly after the middle of the 
term, a demand was made by the county superintendents, for teaclker» who should 
assist in the county institutes, which were to be convened during the approach- 
ing vacation of the Normal School. In order therefore to prepare the students 
for this duty, by improving their abiJity of communicating their knowledge, 
the ** sub lectures** were introduced. Some fifteen of the more advanced puj^ 
wore appointed weekly, who were expected to prepare themselves to elucidate a 
given topic on the following Wednesday. The pupil, in the presence of the 
whole school, was then required to assume the attitude of a teacher, and by 
neans of diagrams on the blaek-board, ttc., to explain, as best be could, the psr- 
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ticidar pdnt anigned. The lecture of eech pupil wai limited to six minutes, 
and when each had performed hia duty, hia matter, manner wad atyle were ccit* 
•ciaed by the Principal. The improvement observable from week to week, 
showed this exercise to be one of no small importance. 

Board of M#/rticfion.— David P. Page, Principal. George R Perkins, A. M., 
Profutor of Mathematie», Darwin G. Eaton, Teacher of MathematicM, See, 
Sumner C. Webb, Teacher of Arithmetic and Geography. Silas T. Bowen, 
Teacher of Orammar, W. W. Clark, Teacher of JVatural Philoeophy and 
Chemietrf. £lizabeth C. Hance, Teacher of Reading and Hietory. William 
F. Phelps, Permanent Teacher of the Model School, F. I. llsley, Teacher of 
Vocal Mueic. J. B. Howard, Teacher of Drawing. 

The number of the pupils having increased so much, a modification of the 
duties of the Principal was imperatively required. A general supervision of the 
teachers is necessary, and this eouM not be exercised, so long as the Principal 
was confined during all the school hours, en|;aged in actual teaching. At the 
iirst, necenity required his services in the recitation room, but it was even then 
felt to be an evil, which ought to be corrected as soon as possible. Accordingly 
his duties as an actual teacher have been somewhat lightened, and a portion of 
every day is spent by him, in visiting the classes taught by the assistants. 

Institute Exercise. — ^In addition to the Wednesday ** sub lectures,** some of 
the more advanced classes spend an hour each week, in what is denominated an 
*< Institute Exercise." Three or four persons are designated, who having pre- 
pared themselves, take the place of Institute Teachers ; thus a facility is acquired 
m performing an important service which will be expected of them when they 
graauate. i 

Weekly DiseuuUms. — ^There are also in the school, several associations which 
meet every Saturday, for the purpose of discussing the duties of the teacher, the 
best modes of discipline, and the means of elevating the profession of the teacher, 
so that it may become worthv of the public respect ; it is believed that these 
associations are exerting a salutary induence. 

Punctuality and System. — ^Punctuality is eslnemed essential for the teacher, 
who wishes to preserve his own self-respect, or to be useful to his pupils ; its 
observance has therefore been earnestly urged upon ail, both by precept and 
example ; and the Normal School aifords an example of the ease with which 
punctuality may be observed in a school, by teachers being punctual themselves. 
The Normal School teachers are never ** behind the time." 

Success also in a school depends much upon adherence to eystem in all its 
arrangements and exercises. The rule of the Normal School is, that there is ** a 
time for every l^hing, and every thing must be in its time.** 

Discipline, — ^It was thought best to have few laws. The wish of the PHnei" 
pal^ kindly expressed, has been the law of the school, while the good intention 
and ever ready compliance on the part of the pupils, to that wish, has made the 
discipline of the school an honor to teachers ana students, and a gratification to 
all wno have witnessed it 

Library. -^In the report of last year, it was stated, *« that a donation for an edu- 
cational library has been made to the Normal School, by the executors of the 
Hon. James Wadsworth, out of certain funds left by that distinguished friend of 
education, to be disbursed in such manner as would best promote the interests 
of the schools of the people.** This valuable donation has been received, and 
composes tiie principal part of the " Miscellaneous library," which now num- 
bers GOl volumes. • 

The expense of the school, in the purchase of text books, has also been much 
lessened by the liberality of publishers. The numfber of volumes in the <* Text 
Book Library,** is 5,005. The number of volumes in both libraries is 5,606. 

Experimental ScAdo/.— During the second term, an experimental school 
was opened, consisting of fortv-five children between the ages of five and sixteen 
years. This school was taught during that term by the graduating class, who 
went in by turns for that purpose. 

The design of this school is, to afford the Normal pupils an opportunity, under 
the eye of the Principal, to practice the methods or teaching inculcated in the 
instructions which tney have received. They spend two weeks each in the 
«chool. The fisii weelc« they act as obs^rvers^ and the second as teachers. As 
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8, it is their duty to notice cloeely the mode of dlscipKiie, teftcfatng; fte. ; 
also at every recitation to keep the *' class book,** and to mark therein the bibb- 
ner in which every child recites his lesson. The second week, tlie observers 
become teachers, and new pupils come in from the Normal School, to take the 
place of observers. 

Uniformity of instruction and sovemment is seenred by the appointment of one 
of the graduates of the Normal School, as a permaneni iemthir. It is bia duty 
to keep the school well classified and in ^ood order ; to give occasional specimens 
of teaching, and to make such suggestions to the teachers as he shaU think 
proper. 

It is proposed to open shortly another experimental school, the city sf Albany 
having a^eed to pay ^900 for fitting up and famishing the room. Both the 
schools will be under the supervision of the " Permanent TfocAer/* while more 
ample opportunity for practice in teaching will be afibrded to the Normal pupils. 

Hitherto the instruction in the experimental sdiool has been gratuitous, but it 
is the purpose of the committee, hereaAer to charge thoee who are aMe to pay a 
tuition fee ; thus it is intended, that the schools shall defray their own expenses. 
An idea of the organization and management of this school, may be obtained from 
the '* suggestions in aid of the experimental school." 

** The care of this school has been placed under a permanent teacher, whose 
duty it shall be to govern, classify and arrange the school according to his best 
judgment. 

Ue is to be aided, in the work of instruction and carrying out of his plans, by 
two " teacheriT and two " maitore" each week ; it hieing understood that the 
•* visitors^ of one week shall become the •* teachere^ for the next. 

In order to make this school as useful as possible both to the teachers and the 
taught, the following suggestions are submitted to those who may be called upon 
to take part in its instruction, in the hope that they will be rigidly observed. 

*' t. That you be in the school-room promptly at twenty minute* before 9 A. M^ 
tyeirs day during your stay in the school, in readiness to attend to any duties 
that may be assigned you. 

2. That you tli^roughly prepare youvselves for your work while here, examine 
every lesson before you meet your classes, ahd thus be enabled to conduct the 
exercises vrith animation and interest. 

3. That you take speciid pains to interest yourselves in behalf of the school ; 
that you study to promote its welfare,as if its pro^erity and usefulness depended ^ 
entirely upon your own exertions. 

4. lliat you be prepared, durinff your week of service, to present at least one 
** tepie exerein^* of not less than five minutes in length. 

5. That you be rigidly thorough in everything you teach, bearing in mind our 
motto : ** nath^wmuehf btU hmo well.** 

6. That your intercourse with the pupils be characterized by kindness sad 
calmness, and at the same time by firmness and decision. 

7. That you punctually attend every meeting appointed for the purposs of 
conferring on matters relating to the school. 

8. That while the^en^rff/ilirection and government of the school is left with 
the permanent teacher, you consider yourselves responsible for the deportment 
of pupils during class exercises, as well as for their scholuship and progress 
while under your charge. 

9. That all cases of disobedience or misconduct of any kind, be promptly 
reported to the permanent teacher. 

10. That you keep in mind constantly the object for which this school was 
established, and that your own fitness, for the duties of the teacher's responsible 
office, may, in a great measure, be determined by your course of proceeding 
while here." 

The * frieitar^ are expected to keep a faithful record of the reeitatione mnd 
deportment of each pupil in the classes they attend, and thus endeavor dorinc 
the week to learn the name and attainments of each scholar. They should 
strive to make themselves quite familiar with all the operations of the school, 
that they may be the better prepared for the duties of the oeeond week. 

It is also the duty of the *' vieitore" to regard the deportment of the pupils of 
rsecst. To this end, it is desirable they should 6e amon^ the eehoian^ most of 
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th« time tt recess, in order to direct their sports or to restrmin any noise or disor- 
der, that would be improper or incoDveaient to the Normal School. 

Those who enter upon their duties as " eititorf ," are requested tarefiUhf tP 
read ikese suggeatiotu during the firet mominM, and to conform to them as 
faithfully as possible during their whole stay in the school.** 

Proepeeteofthe JV&rmai SeheoL — But is there a reasonable prospect that the 
Normal School, as an educational scheme, will be more successful than the plans 
which have preceded it f To this it is answered, that if the school continues 
under the charse of teachers, erery way so competent as the present instructors, 
and if fostered by the Legislature, it cannot fail. And the committee feel justi- 
fied in speaking stronsly, from the success that has already crowned the effort 
The minds of the pupils have been aroused, and they have labored with most 
commendable zeal in the acquisition of knowled^ and of the best modes of im- 
parting instruction. No one can enter the recitation rooms of the Normal School 
without feeling, that teachers and taught are m earnest, that here there is no 
child's play Of nearly all the thirty-four graduates who have gone forth from 
the school, it may be affirmed, that their educational fabric is granite from the 
base to the top stone. And those who occupy the seats during the present term, 
are busily engaged in quarrying, polishing and laying the same solid materiaL^ 

Nothing in the school makes so strong an impression upon the minds of visit- 
ors, as the display of a determined purpose on the part of the students, to get at 
the truth unon every subject of study. Implicit fatth in the dicta of a teacher is 
not an article in the educational creed of the Normal School, and the instructors 
are doini; their utmost that it may never become so. At recitation the pupil has 
the privilege of stating his difficulties and doubts, and even his objections, and 
the subject under consideration is not passed until it is thoroughly sifted. The 
committee watched with deep interest, and not without apprehension, this 
feature in the system of instruction of Messrs Page and Perkins. At first they 
feared, lest the teachers might, sooner or later, be placed in an awkward dilemma, 
and be found wanting on some point; for nothing is truer, than that a person of 
ordinary capacity may ask a question, which a wiser man oughtt and yet may 
not be able to answer. But the committee did not then know the teachers of 
the Normal School as well as they now do ; and indeed all apprehension on this 
point was dispelled before the close of the first term. Before leaving this topic, 
It may, however, be well to remark, that the daily ordeal of questioning through 
which the instructors and their assistants pass, is one, to say the least, to which 
the executive committee would not like to be exposed. A distinguished offieer 
in one of our colleges, upon his visit to the school, remarked that *' it would not 
be safe to expose our college professors to such a trial," and he suggested that 
the privilege of questioning ought to be much curtailed, for there was danser of 
placiDg the teachers in an unpleasant position. But confidence has so completely 
supplanted fear in the minds of the committee, that the suggestion of the profes- 
sor IS not likely to be soon adopted* 

The committee would therefore state their strong conviction that this gratify- 
ing state of interest and eflbrt, as witnessed in the school, has been caused by the 
emeelieneeofthe Mfrmal eyetem, ^fieiently carried out. 

And if such has been the result of the first year, why may not each succeed- 
ing one witness the same or even greater results ? In the first year of any enter- 
prise, much time is necessarily spent in planning and arranging, but wnen the 
arrangements have been completed, and the whole time is devoted to the purpose 
proposed in the institution, greater results may be confidently expected, than 
could be in its incipient stages. 

As to the influence which the school shall exert upon the standing of teachers, 
and the cause of education, the community must judge. The committee believe, 
however, that those who are thoroughly trained with reference to teaching, who 
have the methods of teaching and the means of exciting an interest in the young, 
must be more successful than those, who enter the schools without thought, and 
who, having nothing; to guide them but a sort of extemporaneous impulse, are 
nearlpf as likely to go wrong as right. 

It IS believed, too, that tne indirect influence of the school will be salutary. 
Wherever a Normal pupil is employed to teach, there will be a large circle of 
other teachers incitea to eflbrt to be his equals, who otherwise might never hare 
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been roiiMd to uy extriondinaqr exertion. A few poor teachen, indeed, eoo- 
•ciottf of their own inferiority, will be moved to oppoie the echool and denounce 
the system of instruction, which they cannot hope to emulate ; but the majority 
will desire improvement, and be glad to take the hints which they can gadier 
from any good example around them. On this point the institutes, which were 
held during the last autumn, may be cited as proof. In several of the ooontiee, 
the graduates of the school officiated by request as teachers. So far as heard 
from, their reception was most gratifying. They not only did not excite any 
untoward jealousies, but gained lu-gely upon the confidence and good will of the 
teachers assembled. 

^^P9 of ike Diploma of the State JVormal Sehooi. 
^ Jilbany. JV. F. 184 . 

This certifies that A. B. has been a member of the State Normal School 
months, and that he is judged by the Faculty of the institution to be well qualified 
to engage in the duties of a teacher. 

( Signed, ) Prineipai, 

Prof Maik. 
To tehom U majf tontem : 

In consideration of the above certificate, the undersigned, the executive com- 
mittee, hereby recommend the said A. B. as a worthy graduate of the State 
Normal School. 

(Signed.) \ExtaUioe 

I Commiitte, 

State of J^ew York, ) 

Lone at Albany^ 184 . > 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OP COHMON 

8CHOOL8| FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 3, 1844, p. 57. 

DO. POR 1845, p. 12. 

The report last cited does not throw much light on the practical 
working of the school system of Pennsylvania, beyond its financial 
statistics. We will however make some extracts from this, and the 
report for 1844, by Mn M'Clure, which goes more into detail. 

OENCRAL TIfiW OF THS SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Every township, ward or borough in the commonwealth, not within the city and 
incorporated districu of the county of Philadelphia, forms a separate school district, 
except in a few instances where, by special act of the Legislature, a township is 
divided into two districts. Each district has a board of school directors, consistm^ 
of six members, two of wliom are elected annually. The directors are authorizedT, 
if they deem it expedient, to divide the district into sob-districts, with power lo 
elea a primary committee of three in each, who act as a committee of the board, to 
attend toihe local affairs of their respective sub^istricts, subject to the orders of the 
board. In wards and boroughs (he directors may appoint an inspector, who de- 
Totes his attention to the " visitation, inspection, and care of the schools." Neither 
the directors, their treasurer, nor the primary commiueea, receive any pay or emolo- 
ment whatever for their services as such. It will thus be seen, that each district 
forms a distinct and independent or^unization, represented by the board of directora, 
having no connection with the township or county officers; the only other oiRcer 
being the Secretary of the Commonwealth, who is ex-ofEcio Superintendent of 
Common Schools. 

Each board of directors is required, by one or more of their number, to risil every 
school within their district at least once in every month, and to cause the result of 
said visit to be entered on tlie minutes of the board. And on the first Monday of 
June, annually, they are recj^iiired to make a report to the Superintendent, setting 
forth the progress and condition of the schools, the expenses incurred in maintain- 
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in^ them, together with tueh other information m may be of use in forming a jmt 
estimate of the Talue of common schools. 

The district reports, which at present constitute the principal, and almost the 
only means of ascertaining the condition of the schools throughout the state, have 
been preuy generally received. 

CONDITION OF TBB SCHOOLS IN 1644-5. 

Number of accepting districts, 1 189. Number of schools, 6,690. Average 
length of school term, four months. I^umber of teachers, 8,031. Average salaries 
of male teachers per month,Sl6 47. Average salaries of femaleteaehers per month, 
$9 46. Number of scholars, 337,418. Average number in eaeh school, forty-four. 
State appropriation to accepting districts $191,177 10. Amount raised by tax in 
accepting districts 8370,774 15. These statistics do not include Philadelphia, 
which were as follows in 1844. 

Schools in PhUadelpkia. — The city and county of Philadelphia compose one dis- 
trict, known as the first school district. The provisions for general education in 
this district vary considerably from those in the other districts of the state. As in 
the latter, however, the funds for their support are derived from a tax levied in the 
di|trict, and from the state appropriation — and the general regulation of the schools 
is entrusted to persons elected by the people for tnat purpose. The schools at 
present are in a most flourishing condition. 

The Central High School is an admirable feature in the system, no less for the 
influence it exerts over the primary and secondary schools, than for its superior 
methods of instruction. The hope of admission to this school, which it is known 
depends entirely on his personal merits, affords to every boy, rich or poor, in the 
district, a powerful stimulus to un wearied exertion. And at the same time a whole- 
some emulation is kept up among the teachers of these schools as to which shall 
furnish the ^eatest number of successful candidates. 

The buiklings and public property are all insured ; and the real estate heU in 
(rust by the county of Philadelphia, for public school purposes, including lots, 
buildings furniture, &c. which in many instances has become worth much more 
than the original cost, may be fairly estimated at over $600,000. 

The number of the schools in the district is 217, of which one is the Hi^h School ; 
forty-two are grammar schools ; nineteen secondary ; seventy-eight primary, and 
seventy-seven unclassified. The whole number of teachers, including the profes- 
sors or the High School, is 586, of whom eighty-four are males^ and four hundred 
and forty- two females, and the average compensation of each, is $263 87. The 
whole number of scholars is 33,299; of whom 16,964 are males, and 16,335 
females. The aggregate amount paid for tuition is $138,484; the a^regate 
amount for contingent expenses, not including those for real estate and school furni- 
ture, is $62,738 96. These two sums divided by 33,299, (the whole number of 
scholars,) give the average cost of tuition, $4 Id; average cost of contingent ex- 
penses, $1 89. 

BISTORT OP THB STATI iPPROPfUATIONS FOR 80PP0RT OP SCB001.8. 

A common school fund was first established in this state by the act of April 2d, 
1831. By that act, certain moneys arising from the sale of lands, and other sources, 
were set apart for a common school. fund, to be held by the Commonwealth, for the 
use of said fund, at an interest of five per cent. The interest was directed to be 
added to the principal, until the proceeds thereof should amount to one hundred 
thousand dollars annually, when the whole was to be applied to the support of 
common schools. 

By the act of April 1st, 1834, seventy. five thousand dollars were ordered to be 
paid out of the school fund for the vear 1835, and annually thereafter, to be distrib- 
uted among the several counties tnat shouM entitle themselves to it under the pro- 
visions of that act. The portion due each county was deposited in the respective 
county treasuries, to be paid out to the accepting districts in each county. The 
appropriation of 1835 was paid to whatever districts in the county adopted the 
system : those that refused to adopt thereby forfeiting their share, but under the 
act of June 13ih, 1836, the appropriation for that year, due to the non-accepting 
districts, was to be retained in the county treasury, for their use, for any term not 
exceeding one year, from the 1st of November, 1837. 

Bv the act ot June 13th, 1836, one hundred thousand dollars, in addition to the 
one hundred thousand dollars payablp by the United States Bank, were appropria* 
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t«d to comflBon tchoolt, for the tcbool year of 1S37, which was made to oommenee 
on the first Mondayr of Jane foUowrng. These two hundred thousand dollars, in- 
stead of bein ;; deposited in the county treasuries, like the appropriations of the two 
preceding years, were to remain in the state treasury, subject to the drafts of the 
Superintendent; and warrants for the payment thereof were to be issued by him in 
favor of such districts as should entitte themselves to the same, by adopting the 
system and levying a school tax nai lest than tfual U, nor more than treUe, their 
poHum of the approprialion under tAis ad. 

The money was thus to be paid to each district, directly out of the stale treasury, 
without, as before, passing throuzh the county treasury. 

By resolution of April 3d, 1837, the sum of $500,000 was appropriated to ooo- 
mon schools for the year 1^38, to be expended either in building or in defraying 
the expenses of tuition. 

On the 12ih of April, 1838, the school appropriation was increased to a sum equal 
to one dollar foreverjr taxable inhabitant in the Ck>mmon wealth, and was to increase 
triennially, with the increase of inhabitants, so as always to et^ual one dollar per 
taxable, but without anv increase of taxation above that mentioned in the act of 
1836. That is, agreeably to the construaion heretofore given, however much the 
number of taxables might increase, the tax should not exceed treble the district's 
portion of $200,000, if that sum were divided among the number of taxable^ in the 
state at the time being ; and a sum equal to that share should entitle a district to 
the state appropriation. 

On the29ih of September, 1843, the bill appropriating $250,000 to common 
schools, forthescboo year 1844, received the signature of the Governor, and be- 
came a law. As the school year, however, had commenced on the first Monday of 
June previous, about seven-eighths of the districts had been paid, under the act of 
1838, at the rate of one dollar per taxable, before the date of the former act. Those 
that drew their appropriation between that time and the close of the school year, 
were paid at the same rate. This will account for the sum paid this year, being 
gpreater than what was appropriated — nearly nil the districts having been paid 
under the act of 1838, before that of the S9th of September took cfiect. 

fiy the act of the 31st of May last, the sum of $"^00,000 was appropriated to 
comnoon school purposes, for the school year of 1845; and the Superintendent was 
directed to make the appottionment among the accepting districts only, and in such 
a way as not to exceed the sum appropriated. 

LBNOm OF SCHOOCm 

It is customary in many, perhaps a majority of the districts, when the public 
schools have closed, to open a private or subscription school, at which most of the 
children are enabled to attend. In this ^ way the amount of schooling is much 
greater than appears in the report, as it is only the period taught in the public 
schools, or under the general system, that is reported by the directors. There is 
also a custom in some places, for the inhabitants of a SMJb-district to unite the public 
funds with private subscriptions. The amount subscribed is not given to the 
teacher in addition to his usual salary, hut united with the sub-district's share of 
the tax and state appropriation, thus enabling the public schools to be kept open 
for a greater length of time in that sub-district. Both these practices, (particularly 
the one last mentioned,) would be highly commendable, were there not danger that 
it will lessen the interest felt in the schools of the district at large. A strenuous 
effort should first be made by those favorable to the continuance of the schools, to 
have an additional tax levied on the whole district, in the manner prescribed in the 
fourth section of the act of 1836 ; the sub-districts that consider themselves unable 
to subscribe for the support of a school will then sbare in the common benefit, while 
it will occasion but little additional expense to the others. 

msBOULARnr op attbndxmce. 
Irregularity in the attendance of the scholars is a deplorable cyil in our schools. 
It is impossible with our present imperfect methods of reporting to arrive at correct 
information as to the extent of the evil, but sufficient is known to show that until a 
reform takes place it will prove a lamentable drawback .on the efficiency of the 
schools. Next to the want of uniform text books of the proper kind, the teacher 
meets with no greater obstacle than this irregularity, it defies all attempts at 
forming or preserving classes, and compels him to devote that time and attention to 
a single scholar, which, if the attendance were regular and tlie classification com- 
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plete, might with equal ease be devoled to a doten. It is impossible for the pupil to 
make any progress while sufiering such constant interruption. It destroys his 
interest in his studies, dissipates his mind, and disqualifies him for concentrating 
his attention on the subject before him. He must necessarily forget on one day 
what he learnt the preceding — he becomes discouraged on findwg himself unable to 
keep pace with his class — and which is more than all, he learns a habit of irrego- 
lanty and inattention, which must adhere to him through life, and prove a most 
serious obstacle to his future success. At present 1 see no way of remedying tha 
evil, except through the united efforu of parents and teachers. 

rsuALB TEAcaeas. 
In bis last report, the undersigned took occasion to remark on the adrantage* 
which females possess over the other sex as instructors of small ehildren, such as 
the schools in summer are generally composed of, and also, that in consequence of 
their expenses for board, £c. beirig less, they could afford to teach for a smaller 
salary tnan men of the same literary qualifications. For these, and other reasons, 
be ventured to recommend their more frequent em)>loyment as teachers. He is now 
Ratified at being able to stale, that the proportion of female teachers is rapidly 
increasing, being considerably greater, in proportion to the number of male teacb- 
ers, than it was last year. 

COMMON SCHOOL JOVRNAI^ 

It was stated in the last annual report, that there was about to be established in 
Philadelphia, a monthly paper, with the above title, under the editorial care of Prof. 
Hart, principal of the Ueniral High School. The first number of the Journal was 
issued in January last, and its publication has been continued to the present time. 
It has realized all that was anticipated from the high character of its editor, for 
learning and zeal, in the cause of edfucation. As a means for conveying to the pub- 
lic correct views on the subjectofeducation— lor aiding directors and teachers in the 
performance of their duties, by communicating information connected with the 
schools, which cannot be so readily derived from any other sooree-^and for import- 
ing valuable suggestions for improvement in every department of education, the 
Journal promises to be of the greatest utility. 

But it is on account of the aid its general circulation would afford the Superin- 
tendent in the diseharee of his official duties, that the Journal deserves special atten- 
tion. The questions be is repeatedly called upon to answer, by the directors and 
others, in different parts of the Stat^, are very ofien of the same nature— requiring 
the same answer. Under preftent circumstances, a separate letter has to be written 
in answer to each ; and not unfrequently, fifty or a hundred letters are written in the 
eourse of a year, of precisely tlte same import. Now, the expense for postace and 
this laborious correspondence, might be in a great measure dispensed with, if /ach 
board of directors were in the receipt of a paper like the one here spoken of, which 
the Superintendent might employ as the channel of his official communications to 
the directors. Instead of being obliged, as at present, to forward a distinct reply, 
as oflen as the question is proposed, a single answer or decision, when published 
and circulated in this way, amone the several boards of directors, would answer 
every purpose. The Journal woiud be a valuable auxiliary to the Superintendent 
in various other ways, as a medium for conveying notices or directions to the dia* 
tricts, which cannot be done at present, except by leuers or printed circulars, for 
each occasion. 

The Periodical thus deseryedly commeDded to the patrooage of the 
Legislature which it did not receive, was discontinued at the close of 
the first Tolume. The present superintendent has again called atten- 
tion to the subject, with an intimation that Prof. Hart, will resume ita 
publication, if sufficient encouragement is offered. We hope this able 
pdvocate of sound educational prepress and reform will be brought 
fresh and strong into the field. 
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nxT Boon. 

The mtaehief arising from the endless variety of books used in our public schools, 
differing, as th^y do, in almost every district of the Stale, was alluded to in the last 
annual report of the Superintendent. It is much desired that some efficient means 
eould be adopted to remedy this evil. The introduction into all the schools of the 
same and most approved series of school books, would greatly facilitate the object 
of teachers, and advance the cause of education. Impressed with the importance of 
this measure, the distinguished gentleman who preceded the undersigned as Super* 
intendent, with much pains, prepared a catalogue of school books, which, in a letter 
addressed to the several boards of directors, he recommended to be used in the schools. 
In some instances the recommendation has been pursued, but in many of (hedis- 
tnets it has not received that attention which its importance deserved. A lamenta- 
ble want of uniformity still prevails, not only in the books of the same district, but 
in those of the same school ; affording one of the greatest obstacles the teacher has 
to contend with in the classification and suitable training of his scholars. The 
question yet remains to be answered, how is this evil to be removed 1 It has ooeui - 
red to the Superintendent, and he has been confirmed in his opinion by those with 
whom he has conversed on the subject, that the object could be best accomplished by 
a state convention of school directors, teachers, and friends of education generally. 

STATS SOPERYISION. 

The visitation of the schools, and those having the management of them, by one 
possessin|; the authority and intelligence requisite for an efficient performance of 
the duty, it is confidently believed would be attended with results the most beneficial. 
A full and correct knowledge of the progress of the system—of its adaptation to the 
purpose for which it is intended — of its defects and the proper remeaies for them, 
cannot be acquired so well in any other manner as by personal interviews with the 
directors, teachers, and people of the district. By this mode, those having the care 
of the schools can be b^t directed in the performance of their official duties, cooiro> 
versies most effectually prevented or settled, and tlie people stimulated to a harmo- 
nious, intelligent, and energetic action in support of our system of general instruc- 
tion. 

Under the present arrangement, by which the Secretary of the Common weakh is 
alio the Superintendent of Common Schools, it is impracticable for him to visit the 
school districts. His information respecting the condition of the schools, and the 
operation of the system, is almost entirely derived from written correspondence with 
residents of tJie districts, and from the reports of the directors. These form but an- 
aatisfdctory sources of intelligence, and very inadeouate for the attainment of the end 
desired. Evils the most pernicious in their innuence on the schools may ami 
doubtless do exist, of whicn the Superintendent receives no information. Inatten- 
tion to the provisions of the laws, and misapprehensions of them, occasion difficul- 
ties and errors in the nianagement of both the internal and external affairs of the 
schools, which cannot be properly ascertained and corrected by written oorrcapond- 
ence. Where personal visits have been made by the present or former Superin- 
tendent, they have not failed to produce the most favorable effect. 

k is therefore recommended, that so much of the tenth section of the act of 183C, 
as directs that the Secretary of the Commonwealth shall be Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, should berepealed, and that provision should be made for the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent, whose official duties should be confined to those enumera- 
ted in the school laws. By this arrangement, the Superintendent would be enabled 
to devote that time and attention to the interests of the schools which their impor- 
tance and welfare demand, but which, under present eircumsianoes, the multifarious 
business of a double office prevents. 

PJtOO&BSS OF THE ST8TSM. 

It appears irom the statement here submitted that the schools of the Common- 
wealth are rapidly improving. Better modes of instruction are adopted and 
more capable teachers employed now than formerly. The number of scholars is 
annually increasing. The interest felt by the people in the cause of general 
education is becoming greater. Customs and prejudices that have existed for 
years, and furnished the greatest obstacles to tne progress of the school system, 
are fast yielding to its benign influence : and districts wCore hostile, are year after 
year becoming reconciled, and voluntarily adopting its provisions. A knowledge 
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of their beneficial inflaeneee, and their happy conformity to the character of oitr 
citizens, and the principles of our government, secure for them^ the &vor and 
•noport of the people. The system, with but little amendment, is well C&lcula' 
ted to attain the object for which it was established. Its prosperity and exist' 
enee rest with the Legislature* If, as heretofore, it shall continue to be aided 
and sustained by the fostering care of the Legislature, its progress to perfection 
and permanency cannot be doubted. But should an injudicious economy cause 
it to be neglected, and the support of the State withdrawn from it, but litUe hope 
can be entertained of the advancement of education in our Commonwealth. 

During the most gloomy period every experienced in the financial concerns of 
the State, she has not failed to extend her aid to the advancement of her school 
system. When lees than three years ago the holders of the permanent loans were 
loudest in their complaints, when the legislative hall was surrounded with do- 
mestic creditors, importunate in their demands for payment, wh^n the business 
of the country was prostrated, the revenues of the State greatly diminished, and 
a pecuniary gloom hung over the afiairs of the people ani the Commonwealth, 
she still upheld, with an energetic hand, her system of general education. A 
mistaken economy should not, under present circumstances, induce her Legisla^ 
ture to withhold this support. Now that the claims of her domestic creditors 
have been satisfied, and ner increasing revenues give every assurance of the 
speedv and complete redemption of her character and credit, now that the genial 
sun of prosperity is fast dissipating the cloud of embarrassment that enveloped her 
government and her citizens, surely it is not a time for Pennsylvania to give up 
her prosperous and popular system of common schools, and cTuffer it to fall into 
dilapidation and decay. While the governments of other states and countries are 
providing, by liberal appropriations, for the education of their youth, shall it be 
tiie stiffma of the grealt Keystone State, that she has abandoned her system of 
general instruction, after having ascertained its excellencies, and the mass of her 
citizens have indicated, by their votes and actions, the deep interest they feel for 
its continuance and advancement ? 

Prussia, although despotic in its government) fupishes an example worthy of 
imitation, not only in the organization of her public schools, but also in the suc- 
cessful efibrts made by her government and people to sustain them under the moet 
trying circumstances. Alluding to this. Professor Stevens, in his excellent let- 
ter relating to the schools of Germany, &c., addressed to a former Superintend- 
ent, saj[8 : " Of all the nations of Europe, Prussia was reduced to the greateel 
extremity by the wars of Napoleon. * * * The system of confiscation went so 
fiur, that even the revenue from the endowments of schools, of poor-houses, and 
the funds for widows, was diverted into the treasury of France. * * Foreign 
loans were made to meet the exorbitant claims of the conqueror. An armv must 
be created, bridges re-built, mined fortifications in ever^ quarter repaired ; and 
so great was the public extremity, that the Prussian ladies, with noble generoe* 
ity , sent their ornaments and jewels to supply the royal treasury. Rings, crosses 
and other ornaments of cast-iron, were given in return to all those who had made 
this sacrifice. They bore the inscription, ' Ich gab gold um eisen,'— -(I gave gold 
for iron,)-~and such Spartan jewels are much treasured at this day^ the poe» 
•essors and their families. This state of things lasted till after the * War of Lib- 
eration,' in 1813. But it is the pride of Prussia, that at the time of her greatest 
humiliation and distress, she never for a moment lost sight of the work she had 
berun in the improvement of her schools." 

If under such circumstances the people of a monarehical goTemment* im« 
pressed with the importance of public education, successfully sustained it, is 
there not great cause to believe that the free citizens of a republic will not per- 
mit much smaller difficulties to compel them to desert their system of public 
schools ? 

Since the preceding extracts were in type we have received from 
J. J. Barclay, Esq. the " Twenty-seventh Annual Report of ike Cbn- 
trolkrs of the PuUie Schoob qftko Gtyand County of PhiUM- 
pkia,^^ for the year ending Jane SOth, 1845*-hi document of 112 
pages. We copy the following statistics : 
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Orad« tnd natnber of schoolt. 


Teachers. 


Sebolan. 


High tchool, 1 


11 


407 


Grammar, 48 


161 


11,058 


Secondary, 21 


76 


5,732 


Primary, 86 


308 


13,601 


tJnclaMified, 78 


9S 


5,867 



Toml S34 554 36,665 

Of the tcholarsy 18,431 mre girls, and 18,236 boys; and of the 
teachers 82 are males, and 472 females. 

The aggregate expenditurea for the year, amount to the sam of 
$227,205 42, of which $180,000 was raised by tax on the city and 
ooaaty of Philadelphia* The mtmia/ expense, per popiU of the achool 
system is (5 67, including salaries of teachers, books, stationery, 
priBting, Secretary's salary, office expenses ; in fine, every thing but 
the expenditures for school-houses and furniture. 

The salaries of teachers are as follows : In the High School, the 
Principal receives $2,000 ; four Professors, each $1,350 ; three Pro* 
feasors, each $1,100, and three Assistants, $650, $250, and $150. 
In Grammar Schools the male Principal receives $900, and the female 
$450 ; and the Assistants, (all of them females,) from $200 to $275. 
In the Secondary Schools, the Principals, (females,) receive $350, 
and the Assistants $200 to $150. In the Primary Schools, the Prin- 
eipals, (all of them females*) receive $250* 

We have read with great interest the " Report of the Principal of 
ike Higk Sekooly^^ (Professor John S. Hart,) for the term ending Feb- 
ruary 6th, and July 15th, 1845, which occupies nearly forty pages of 
the Appendix* This grade of public schoola is too often regarded by 
many in the community with jealousy, as affording special advan* 
tages for only a few professional and wealthy families, or as educa* 
ting the children of industrial classes above the business for which 
the wishes or circumstances of their parents may have destined them. 
To show the actual operation of the school. Professor Hart has pre- 
pared two tables, one showing the occupations of the parents and 
guardians of the pupils admitted to the school, and another showing 
the intended occupation of each pupil who leaves the school by grad* 
uation or otherwise. The 1051 pupils who have been admitted from 
the first opening of the school in October, 1838, to July, 1845, are 
registered as belonging to families representing 134 different occupa- 
tions or conditions of life. Among them, there are sixty-five clerks 
and accountants ; fifty-four carpenters ; fifty-five store-keepers; sixty 
widows ; thirty-one tailors ; twenty-three inn-keepers ; fourteen 
printers ; sixteen blacksmiths ; ten clergymen ; thirty-fdur laborers ; 
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fiire Iswyen *, aeveuteeii physieianB ; thirteen ■eamBtresfles ; fifty-nitte 
tnerchants ; foarteen machiDists ; sixteen teachert ; seven stone-cut* 
ten ; thirty-three grocers^ fcc. The 1 12 pupils admitted in July, 1845| 
came from families representing forty-six different conditions or occu«- 
pations of life. Of these forty-«ix, there irere eleven widows : four- 
teen store-keepers ; seven merchants ; six grocers ; six cordwainers ; 
three clerks ; four carpenters ; four manufacturers ; two physicians ; 
one clergyman ; one baker ; one bricklayer ; one broker ; one cabi- 
net-maker ; one cooper ; one dentist ; one lawyer ; two mariners \ 
one millwright ; two physicians ; two stage-drivers ; two tailors ; 
one victualler; three weavers, fte. fte. 

The 183 pupils who left the High School for the year ending in 
July 1845, are now engaged in thirty-seven different occupations. For 
examples, there are two bakers; three blacksmiths; one bookbinder ; 
five bricklayers; one brickmaker ; fifteen carpenters ; fourteen clerks ; 
three cordwainers; two coopers; five druggiata; three engineers; 
three engravers ; three farmers ; four grocers ; two hatters ; two iron* 
founders; one jeweller; six machinista ; four lawyers; seven mari- 
ners ; two printers ; two sailmakers ; fifty-three storekeepers ; ten 
teachers ; two tinmen, lie. This table shows, that this schod is not 
only high in its position at the head of the puUic schools, and as ita 
elevated and extended course of instruction under tlie ableat aad 
highest priced professors^ would indicate, but that it ispti6/te in the 
best sense of the word, in as much as its advantages are open with- 
out any charge for tuition to pupils of merit, from all dassea and 
occupations of society, who are thus well educated for business, 
and not oftove it. Prot Hart, remarks *' that the direct advantages 
of the school are reaped chiefly by those whose circumstances would 
otherwise prevent their sons from receiving a good education. I 
would add to the evidence furnished by this table, my own conviction 
derived from a personal knowledge of the pupils for the last three 
years, that more than three fourths of all the pupils of the High 
School, but for its existence, would never have had the means of ac- 
quiring more than a very moderate share of the lowest rudiments of 
knowledge." 

This report of Prof. Hart presents the resulta of the examination 
of the applicants for admission into the school, with the name of the 
Grammar School to which the applicants befenged, the number ad* 
mttted and rejected, from each school, thus holding up an unex- 
ceptionable standard by which the different schools can be compared* 

From another table, it appears that the pupils admitted to the High 
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School, hare come opregularlj through the VAumrff Secondaiy afld 

GrMnmar Schools, and that not a few of the moet successful appli- 

eants at the most recent examioatioos have neyer entered any school 

but the Public School. 

Profiessor Hart during the past year has successfully organized and 

carried out a course of instruction for the female teachers connected 

with the public schools and the more advanced pupils of the girls' 

Grammar Schools, under the name of Satubday Classes. 

The movement in reference to this matter orifpnated in the desire shown by a 
)ar^ number of the female teachers of the public schools to have some means of 
this iort for promoting their intellectual improyement The existence of such a 
desire was manifested by the fact, that a private class of the kind, which, at the 
request of a few of the teachers I had opened at the High School some six months 
previous, at the very inconvenient hours fi-om 12 to 2 o'clock of Saturday, was 
thronged entirely beyond my ability to give them adequate instruction. It was 
believed therefore that a plan, which would give more time and more varied 
instruction to such of the teachers of the public schools as might desire it, would 
have a beneficial influence upon the general tone of public instruction. This 
could not be done without dispensing with the attendance of the boys on Saturday 
morning. It Was not supposed that the number of teachers attending would 
eacceed a huadred, or at the utmost a hundred and filly, and this number would 
not give the Professors full employment It was proposed therefore to fill up the 
classes by admitting a limited number of the more advanced pupils of the Girls* 
C^rammar Schools. 

We have frequently recommended something of this kind to 

female teachers of public schools, and to youi^ ladies, who had left 

school and wished to continue their studies, and prepare themselves 

Ibr the office oft caching; and for the reasons given by Professor Hart 

ID his plan of organisation. 

<* There can be little doubt too that where the circumstances will permit of 
their attendance, the course might be of essential service to the female teachers* 
and through them to the children with whose instruction they are charged. We 
would not then be presented with the singular anomaly of intelligent and well 
educated young women, from the date of their appointment as primary teachers, 
actually retrograding and becoming finally disqualified for promotion, by the 
time their age and experience entiUe them to it On the contrary, the weekly 
exercises on Saturday would perpetually brighten the chain of knowledge, be- 
sides adding gradually to its links. Moreover, this bringing together, periodi- 
cally, the teachers Arom various schools, would give them invaluable opportuni- 
ties, not now enjoyed, of catching improvements from each other. Experience 
shows that nothing is more disheartening to the teacher, — nothing serves ae a 
more eflfectual damper to all her generous impulses towards improvement, than a 
dreary and unbroken isolation from her fellows.'*. 

• • • • « » • 

The result has been, on the whole, satisfactory, though somewhat different 
from that anticipated. There has been less anxiety to attend than was expected 
from th« pupils of the Girls' Grammar Schools, and a larger attendance than was 
ei^Mcted on the part of teachers. Some, it is tme, who first entered the classes, 
under the mistaken notion ofreceiving very extraordinarv advantages, or without 
sufficiently counting the labor and self-denial necessarily connected with their 
deriving any advantage, soon discontinued their attendance. Yet there are many 
on the other hand who, against all discouragements, and through all weathers, 
have attended regularly throngfaont the year, with a degree of labor, self-denial, 
sad^Nrit, worthy ef sU cemmendatton. 
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RHODEISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Jou&NAii OF THE Rhode-Iuland Instituts of Instruction will be 
published on the Ut and 15th of every month, antil a volame is completed by 
the publication of twelve numbers. 

^ Each number will contain at least sixteen pa^es in octavo form : and in ad- 
dition, from time to time, an Extra will be published, containing official circu- 
lars, notices of school meetings, and communications respectinj; individual 
schools, and improvements in education generally ; and one or a series of ** Edu» ' 
eationai Traets,** devoted to the discussion of important topics, in some one 
department of popular education. 

The volume, including the Extras and *< Educational Tracts,*' will consti- 
tute at least three hundred pages, and will be furnished for fifty cents for a single 
copy ; or for three dollars for ten copies sent in a single package ; and at the same 
rate for any larger number sent in the same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

HENRV BARNARD, Commissioner of Public Schools, Editor. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Business Agent 

Providence, April 1, 1846. 

PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES. 

MICHIGAN. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

8uhmiited Decmbery 1845, 
In this document we recognize the views of an experienced school 
officer. Mr. Mayhew, the author of this Report, was for two yeaz8| 
one of the County Superintendents of Common Schools in New 
York, and entered upon his duties in his new and wider field of labor 
with a valuable fund of practical knowledge, acquired in the admin- 
istration of one of the most efficient school systems in the world. 

SYSTEM OF PUBLIC IMVTRUCTION IN MICBiGAM. 

Our system of edacation possesses many admirable features. Any child residinjg^ 
within an organized district is entitled to attend the commoo school, whether hii 
parents are able to pay his tuition or not. The law also provides for supplying 
the children of indigent parents with such books as they may need. 

Our system of township libraries is an admirable one, and is particalariy aduit- 
ed to the wants of townships with a sparse population. It is superior to the dis> 
trict system in as much as it enables the township to purchase a greater number of 
more valuable books, to which, also, each individual of the township is enabled in 
due time to have access. The principal impediment to the usefulness of these 
libraries lies in the circumstance that directors are frequently remiss in the discharge 
of their duties. 

Statutory provision is also made for the establishment of union schools in eitiet. 
Tillages and densely settled townships. In this manner the advantages of the 
common school, and the highest order of select schools may be happily combined, 
withoHt any ot the nuschieTOtts conseqaences resulling finomi an invidious distino- 
ion. 



ISd Jcumal Etira. 

Our UniTenity system, with branches in different parts of the state is joatl^ 
entitled to the commendation which it has so generally received whererer it u 
known. 

Oar common schools, the branches of the University, and the Parent InslitDtion, 
are intimately connected. .If properly conducted, the success of each will exert a 
healthful influence upon both of the others. Each should hold its own appropriate 
place in our system of public instruction, and neither should attempt to do the 
legitimate work of anotner. Our system will thus be prosperous and etlicienL 
Otherwise, it will suffer in all its departments. For example, if a branch attempts 
to do the appropriate work of the common school, and opens wide its doors for the 
reception of scholars in the common English branches, the common schools in the 
Ticinity will manifestly be weakened, and sustain sensible loss. The branch itself 
will be injured as nteh, and become a semi-common school. It will hence prepare 
a less number of students for the UniTersity than it would otherwise be likelv to 
do. There seems to be a deficiency in the superrision exercised over our school*— 
particularly our common schools. ♦ * * 

It it betieved our system ot school inspectors might be rendered more efficient, 
and at the same time less expensive. At present, a meeting of the board is neoe*- 
sary to examine teachers, and indeed, to transact any business. It takes time to 
assemble the board, and is also attended with expense. When met for the exam- 
ination of teachers, generally the person who is regarded as the literary member of 
the board, conducu the examination chiefly. The certificate is made out and signed 
by all the members of the board. If their action proves to be unwise, each member 
being a minority, the responsibility is thrown upon the other two. Thus one man 
labors, three men are paid for it, and nobody is responsible for what they do. 

It is respectfully suggested that it would be better to elea one inspector in each 
town, pay him for what he does, and hoM him responsible for it 

CONDITION OP THE COMMON SCBOOLS. 

Whole number of school districts reported, . . 2,095 

Number of scholars of all aj^es, . . .^ . 75,77D 

Number of scholars under four years, 2,289 ; over eighteen years, 4,289, 6,579 
Number of children in districts reported between four and eighteen years, 90,006 
Number of children in districts wno cannot read, write and cipher, 4^78 

The reports represent that 90,006 children, between the ages of four and eigbteeo 
years, reside in districts in which schools have been taught three months or longer, 
oy Qualified teachers. A greater number of schools have been opened, and more 
■ehoiars have been taught, than in any former year. This view of the subject is 
encouraging to the friends of popular education. In many portions of the state, 
according to reports received from School Inspectors, our common schools are pro- 
gressing in improvement, and increasing in usefulness. It should not be disguised, 
however, that our schools are not adequate to the wants of a free people. To enioy 
civil and religious liberty, a people must be educated ; not a few of them merely, but 
the whole people. If we would know, and enjoy our privileges as citizens of an 
independent and confederate state, we must develop our own intellectual resources. 
If we would perpetuate the blessings of a free government, we mnst educate our 
country's youth. Every chifd in the state, on arriving at the period of his majority, 
should be enabled to read our common laneuage understand! ngly, write Ifgibiy, and 
compute accounta Nay, more: he should understand the geniusof our govern- 
ment, be an independent thinker, and be thoroughly established in virtue. 

LENOTH OP SCHOOL TERM. 

The general average for the state is five months. The average length of time 
scholars between tlie ages of four and eighteen years have attended school, is a 
fraction less than four months. Very much is lost by short terms in school. Itis 
unouestionably true, that scholars will advance twice as much in three months, 
with a good teucher, as they will in two months. Two terms of four months each 
will enable a school to make double the progress in a year, that they would do in 
two terms of three months each. It would add greatly to the efficiency of our 
schools, if the services of good teachers could be secured eight months during the 
year. Where schools are taught one, or even two short terms, about half of the 
time is required to recover what the scholars have lost during the preceding long 
vacation. Where schools are kept onen eight months or more during the year, 
with A little attention on the pan oi parents during the interval between them, 
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seholanmay progress uninterruptedly in their studies during the entire year. They 
would thus be enabled to obtain a b!eUer education at the a^e of fourteen years, 
than under existing circumstances at the age of twenty. Six years of the most 
TQluable portiop of a child's minority would thus be secured to his parenU unbroken. 
Still more : It is far better for childr.-n to progress uninterruptedly in their studies, 
and complete their scholastic instruction at the age of fourteen, (if their parenu are 
unable to send them longer,) than to attend school a shorter term each year for a 
greater number of years. Habit exerts a greater influence upon our success in 
Fife than most persons are consciuus of. Hence the vast importance of early form- 
ing correa habits of thought and investigation. In the former case, children 
having been accustomed to accomplish what they have undertaken, will, from the 
force of custom, continue to adapt means to the end in view. In the latter case, 
children having been accustomed to advance slowly, when at all, and to retrograde 
half of the time, will be more apt to faU than succeed in any important undertaking 
in after life. 

INFLDENCS OF PRIVATE OR SELECT SCHOOLS. 

In a majority of cases they [private or select schools,] are inferior to our commo^ 
schools, being taught by persons who shrink from the ordeal of an examination 
before the constituted authorities, or who have been rejected by a board of school 
inspectors for mental incapacity or moral obliquhy. £ven when select schools are 
what the term indicates, they cannot safely be relied upon for the education of 
republican youth. .In consequence of the expense, many persons will be unable toy 
send their children. But it may be asked, cannot such parents send their children 
to the common schools 1 I answer no. Select schools are the deadliest foes to 
common schools. Many teachers of private schools would gladly engage in pub- 
lic schools provided they were suitably encouraged. They are at heart public 
school men. But the tendency of their schools, notwithstanding, is adverse to the 
interests of common schools. The condition of the common schools in cities, 
villages, or neighborhoods where private schools are numerous, verifies these 
remarks. Take Monroe for example. In this city we have a population of 3,000. 
Our schools consist of a branch of the University, seven select schools, and one 
common school. There are four unorganized districts in this city.* Children 
residing iu either of them are not entitled to attend the common school. Any 
whose parents arc unable to pay their tuition in the select schools arc shut out from 
the means of intellectual culture. The condition of the schools and the means of 
instruaion in Monroe, with slight modifications, will represent the condition of 
many towns and villages in this state. A child knocks at the door of a select 
school ; if his parents are able to furnish hira with books and pay $10 or 015 a 
year for his tuition, (and there is nothing particularly objectionable in either the 
child or his parents,^ he is allowed to enter ; otherwise he is turned away and sufifer- 
ed to famish for the oread of intellectual life. Not so with the common school. It 
is open to nlL The chiM of poverty and want, knocking at the door of the com- 
mon school house, finds there an asylum. Provision is made not only for his in- 
struction, but for the necessary supply of books. This is an admirable feature in 
our common school system, and is alike creditable to the head and heart of him 
with whom it originated. Select schools, then, however good they may be, cannot 
safely be relied upon, because they are not accessible to all. Nothing short of the 
universal spread of well conducted common schools can adequately supply our 
educational wants. 

Again, while select schools are aristocratic in their character and tendency, com- 
mon schools are truly democratic institutions. In a government Kke ours, the ohil- 
dren of the rich and poor should mingle together from their childhood. In the com- 
mon school thev meet on ternis of eouality, where both alike depend upon personal 
application and virtuous habits for ciisiinction and elevation. Such an association 
would be mutually advantageous to the chiMren of the rich and thejooor. All men 
are created equal, says the immortal declaration of independence. This is the fun- 
damental doctrine of our state and confederate institutions. It should be tauglU 
practically in the family and the school, as it must de practiced in after life. 

If, however, the sons of the rich have access to the select school, while the sons 
of the poor are taught in the common school, a baneful distinction is created. The 
former look down upon the latter as their inferiors. They see not the necessity of 
■o much study, and gradually contract habits of indolence and effeminacy. The 
intellectual and moral, as well as the physical man sustains lots. At the same 
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time the latter look up to the former with envious emotions. They feel that iDJw- 
tice is done them. They either shrink under it, and relax their exertions, or reaolye 
to rise above their imagined superiors, and as a means of doing so, redouble their 
efforts. In this case the whole man is harmoniously developed. The physical 
and intellectual energies are strengthened and quickened. After two or three gen- 
erations, at farthest, their posterity will have changed conditions. The history of 
the past corroborates the truth of these remarks. Instances might be cited were it 
not invidious. This is the tendency of creating mischievous distinctions in youth. 
Educate the sons of the rich and poor together in the common school, and they 
become permanent friends, and mutually assist each other through life. 

OOMPINSATION OP TKACBEM, 

The average wages paid qualified male teachers in the state is ^t 1 96 per month, 
and females ^ S4, exclusive of board. The highest average wages per month 'm 
any town is $30 24 to male teachers, and 991 &t to females, exclusive of board. 

For such compensation it is not reasonable to expect that a high degree of literary 
attainment coupled with professional skill would be called into service. The ws^ 
and qualifications of teachers must be proportional. The payment of high salanet 
to inferior teachers will not insure eood schools. The tendency, however, of pay- 
ing higher wages will be to direct the attention of a greater numoer of persons to the 
profession of teaching. A competition will thus be created, and soon higher 
literary attainments and greater professional skill will be brouf ht into the service. 

Neither will the payment of moderate or low salaries to good teachers necessa- 
rily produce poor schools. It will not, however, Ions secure the services of good 
teachers. As is the demand so will be the supply. If a reasonable compensation 
is offered for the services of good teachers, young ladies and gentlemen of the first 
order of talent will attain the requisite qualifications and cheerfully tax their best 
capabilities in the interesting though arduous duties of this profession. He who 
can teach a good school can engage with proportionate success in other pursuits. 
If he is not reasonably compensatedfor teaching, he will seek a more lucrative em- 
ployment. Kis the opinion of some that a second or third order of intellect is all 
that is desirable to constitute a successful common school teacher. This is evi* 
dently erroneous. It may be all that the present compensation will long retain in 
the service. But it is not all that its importance claims. As is the teacher so wiU 
be the school And aa are our common schools so will be our future legislators and 
statesmen. 

9CB00L BOOKS. 

There is a great variety of school books in use in the schools of nearly every 
township in the state. This variety causes an unneoesary expense to parenu ; is a 
perplexity to teachers, preventing, aa it does, a proper classification of scholan } 
ana is, hence, an impediment in the improvement of our common schools, which 
ahouM be removed as early as practicable. 

It is not particularly important that the same series of books be used throughout 
(he state. It wouU be well, however, for all the schools of a township to use a 
vniform series of books ; and when practicable, for the schools of a county to do so. 

•CHOOL LIBRARIES. 

We have district and township libraries. In the former, the district owns • 
library which circulates exclusively in the districL In the latter, the township 
owns a library, from which each district is entitled to draw books quarteriy. 
There are in the sta e, accordingto the returns. 115 distriet libraries, containing 
8,460 volumes. There are also 303 township libraries, containing Si4,005 volumes. 
The township libraries contain more than seven times as many volumes as the 
district libraries. According to the reports, these libraries are generally well select- 
ed^nd in many eases, are eminently uaeftiL 

The following is an extract from the report of the board of school inspectors for 
Cambria, Hillsdale county : 

" The chareeter of our township library, so far as our information extends, ia 
unexoeptionable, containing nothing of a sectarian character, or of an immoral 
tendency. The circulation, though not as extensive as could be wished, nor as it 
would be under a strict performance of duties by the directora of districu, is never- 
theless, fair. In some parts of the township, the circulation is very general, and 
Its influenoe upon the moialsofthe inhabitants plainly perceptible. Juvenile nnd- 
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en manifest a great attachment to many books eontained in the libranr, and the 
many houra beratofore spent in idleness and sports, are now devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge ; and their progress in (he art of reading, is in many instances 
rapid. ^ In those of maturer yeare and more expanded views, political discussions 
and neighborhood slaodera give way, in a great measure, during the long winter 
evenings, to the perusal of works of a higher character in the midst of the family 
ciicJe." 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In some of the older counties of the state, there are many very creditable school- 
houses. In the counties more recently settled, and to a considerable extent through- 
out the state, there are many poor and incommodious houses. There is, however, 
a desire, and a determination expressed in many cases, to supply their places with 
belter ones. The place where nineteen-twentieths of our youth receive their entire 
scholastic instruction, should not be overlooked. School-houses are important 
auxiliaries in the great work of education. If they are unpleasantly located, of 
meanarchiteaure, and incommodiously constructed ; if they are safiered to become 
and remain filthy ; if they are uncomforubly warmed, and their viul parts are 
literally whittled out ; in short, if they more resemble hovels than " temples of 
science," their tendency will be to lower in the scale of being, to brutalize the 
youth who resort to them for pnrposes of instruction. 

On the other hand, if they are pleasantly located, comfortably constructed, and 
inviting in their appearance, within and without, their tendency will be to elevate 
the minds and heans of both teacbera and pupils. 

If there is one house in the district more pleasantly located, more comfortably 
constructed, belter warmed, more invitine in its general appearance, and more 
elevating in its influence than any other, that house should unquestionably be the 
district school-house. 

TBACHCRS' ISSOaiTIONS AND XDUCATIONiL S0CIBT1B8. 

There is probably no class of men who can so much improve themselves, and 
increase their usefulness, by forming associations for mutual improvement as 
school teacbera. Such associations have, within* a few yeare, been extensively 
formed in different portions of the Union, and especially in New York and New 
England. Their tendency uniformly has been to promote a healthy, social feeling 
among teachers ; to magnify, in their own estimation, the great work of educating 
our country's youth; to increase their attachment thereto, and better to prepare 
them for the successful discharge of their duty as educatora. By addresses, reports 
and discussions each has been enabled to avail himself of the experience of olbere; 
and thus all have had an opportunity of improving themselves in the art of teacbine. 

Should a call be given for the organization of a College of Teachera in the early 
part of the ensuine summer, 1 am fully satisfied it would be promptly responded to 
from every part of the state. Professors in the University, principals of branches, 
and teachers of common schools, would unitedly engage iu so noble an enterprise. 

KDUCATJONAL JODRNIL. 

Such a periodical is deemed an indispensable auxiliary to the work of common 
school education in New York and Massachusetts, and other states; and it seems 
to me to be equally important in Michigan. At present we have no efficient 
means of disseminating information on the subject of common schools. 

PBMiLB INPLDFNC£. 

Females are the natural guardians of children. Hence the fitness of the general 
custom of employing female teachers to lake the charge of summer schools, where 
small children chiefly attend. In visiting schools of small children taueht bjr gen> 
tiemen, I have frequently been reminded of the condition of young children in the 
families of widowers. Indeed, in visiting the schools of many young ladies, I have 
been reminded of widowere' families, in which the children were entrusted exclu- 
sively to the care of inexperienced domestics. When children are transferred from 
the family, to the neighborhood or village nursery, would it not be wisdom to con- 
tinue the exercise of maternal supervision over themi The eye of the vigilant 
mother is ever quick to discover the wants of ch Idhood, and her kind heart prompts 
her to supply those wants. In many districts the children of poor psrents remain 
at home because their clothes need some attention which it is not convenient for the 
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family to bestow. 'In such cases, should a committee of mothers call upon them to 
supply their little wants, and inirite them to attend the school, what joy would 
sprine uf> in their hearts. He that gives bread to a starying child, does the work 
of a Christian, but whoever imparts the bread of intellectual life to a famishing 
mind, does an angel's work, and will receive his reward. Who in this world c^n 
so appropriately render this interesting service as "man*s guardian angel t" 
Benevolent females are usually modest and unassuming. If the proper authorities 
in tuWDs and districts will invite their co-operatioa they will cheerfully engage in 
this good work. 

In this connection Mr. Mayhew quotes the following resolation, 

adopted by the gentlemen at a public meeting held in connection 

with a Teachers' Institute of Oneida County, New York. 

" Resolved, That we will forward the cause of common schools, by inviting the 
ladies of districts to which we severallv belong, as we may have opportunity, to 
take such action in the common schools of such districu as may seem to us that 
the^ are peculiarly fitted to perform ; and such as we regard as properly belong to 
their own sphere in the sociiil system.'* 

This was followed by another resolution, proposed and adopted by 
the ladies. 

^^ Resolved, That if the men, whom we recognize as by the laws of Grod and 
man, our directors, and to whose superior wisdom we naturally look for guidance, 
shall call us into the field of active labor in common schools, that we will obey the 
call with alacrity, and to the best of our abilities, fulfill such tasks as they may 
judge to be suitable for us to undertake.*' 

Both of these resolutions were ably supported by Mrs. Emma Wil- 

lard, of Troy, who was present. We hope soon to publish an address 

by this lady, on the " Relations of Females to the Education of the 

PeopU.'' 



OHIO. 
The first act under which a system of common schools was o^n- 
ized in Ohio, was passed February 5, 1825. In 1827, 1829, 1830, 
1831, 1834, 1836 and 1838, the system was the subject of legisla- 
tion. The act of the last date was distinguished by the creation, for 
the first time, of the distinct office of Common School Superintendent. 
During the continuance of this office, the common schools advanced 
in interest and usefulness, with a rapidity hitherto unparalleled. By 
an act of March 23, 1840, the duties required of the State Superin- 
tendent were devolved on the Secretary of State ; whose duty it now 
is to collect information generally in relation to the common schools 
in Ohio, and especially to report the condition and value of all school 
lands with the amount of the different school funds due to each town- 
ship from lands or interest. We are indebted to Hon. Samuel Gallo- 
way, the present Secretary of State, for a copy of the following doc- 
umenty from which we shall make several extracts of general interest. 
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RSPORT OP THE 8BCRBTART OF STATE ON THE CONDITION OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS FOR 1845. 

This document opens with the acknowledgment that the state of 
education in Ohio, is not ^< complimentary to its dignity and reputsr 
tion. Our position, in this respect, is so unenviable and Inferior, 
compared with our capabilities, the wants of our people, and the pre- 
eminence of some of our sister states, that an accurate portrait must 
be unattractive, and humiliating to the pride of all who boast of it as 
the place of their nativity or adoption.^' 

ITATXSTICS. 

Whole number of school districts, 5,661 ; fractional, 797. Number of common 
schools, 5,385; number of teachers — ^male, 3,224, female, 2,095; number of 
scholars enrolled — ^male, 10,794, female, 8^20; number of scholars in averam 
daily attendance— male, 49,166, female, 35,250 ; amount of wages paid to teach- 
ers from public funds— male $130,737 88 9, females, 933,178 29 7; amount paid 
teachers from other sources— males, $28,054 83 5, females, $12,439 06 5; num- 
ber of months common schools have been taught by males, 10,453, by females, 
6,464; number of school-houses built, 194; cost of school-houses and repairs, 
$42,120 89 5; amount of building fund by tax, $37,360 36 2; tax from county 
duplicate, $126,270 67 2. 

How imperfect these statistics are, and how far below reality, may be ascer- 
tained by comparing them with the lowest estimate from the only attainable 
data. There are, in the state, by actual enumeration, 712,152 youth between 
the age of four and twenty-one. Not less than 9,000 districts, 12,000 teachers, 
and 175,000 scholars in averafi^e daily attendance. 250 school-houses have been 
built, and $60,000 expended m their erection, and for general repairs. 

SCHOOX^HOUSES. 

It is impossible even to conjecture what is the number or condition of the 
school-houses in Ohio : but it is more than probable that a faithful description 
would embrace a grotesque scenery of broken benches, rocking slabs, broken 
sashes, absent panes, gaping walls, yawning roofii, and floors bowing with infirm- 
ity, forcibly suggesting Falstafi^s account of his regiment: ** No eye hath seen 
such scare-crows. There's but a shirt and a half in all my company, and the 
half shirt is two napkins tacked together, and thrown over the shoulders like a 
herald*s coat without sleeves." 

KDUCATION MORE NEGLECTED THAN ANY OTHER STATE INTEREST. 

Our shameful delinquency could be better tolerated if it were permitted in any, 
even the most unimportant branch of state affairs ; then the wretchedness of 
school operations could claim a partnership in the same mantle which shrouded 
other measures, and we would at least possess that insensibility which arises 
from familiarity with the signs and feeling of deterioration ; but this vital in- 
terest is conspicuous in the loneliness of its destitution. Although education 
holds an acknowledged superiority, by the professions of our people, and, in 
intrinsic merit, is unrivaled bv any competitor, ^et, it has been exiled from an 
honorable companionship in the family of state interests, and has been thrown 
out like a poor, despisea foundling, half clad and half fed, to beg for protection. 
We have claimed to regard it as a paramount topic, and yet our admiring eye has 
been caught by some trifling interest of party or policy, as in the case of the 
astronomer, " who, while looking at the sun, saw an animal of hufre limbs and 
immense bulk rushing up on one side, and soon overshadowing and darkening its 
whole surface, which proved to be only a fly crossing the upper lens of his tele- 
scope.'* 
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PROBPBCT or UfPHOYEMSITT. 

The ampicioos omens which appearand urge us onward, are, that in the citiea 
of Cincinnati, Cleveland, and other important points, common schools, under the 
kind influence of philanthropy and an enlightened public spirit, are exhibiting 
those rich fruits which alike show the practicability of the scheme, and excite 
others to a participation in similar benefits ; teachers* institutes and associations 
•re springing up in many sections, enlisting tlie zeal and activity of men of all 
grades and professions ; greater success in elections favorable to a school tax ; 
more enthusiasm exhibited for the advancement of the cause by county superin- 
tendents, as will appear in the fuller and more interesting communications trans- 
mitted this year, abstracts of which are given in an appendix to this report; and 
more satisfactory statistics than in any previous year since 1839. 

rUKDS FOR ftCHOOL PURPOSES. 

There has been distributed in the year 18^5, bv the apportionment of the 
Auditor, $!285,.585 78 4, composed of the following items: $200,000, state com- 
mon school fund; $11,864 72 8, interest and rents on Virginia military echoed 
Aind; $7,1.'>0 06 interest, on United SUtes military school fund; $9,519 54, 
interest on Connecticut Western Reserve school fund ; $57,015 38 6, interest on 
section sixteen ; $36 07, interest on Moravian school fund. 

If the whole amount produced by these various sources had been equally dis- 
tributed, it would have given between forty and fifty cents to each youth in the 
state between four and twenty-one, and more than twice that amount to those 
who actually avail themselves of these privileges. In addition to the general 
appropriation, it is also provided in section two of the same law which creates 
the common school fund, that " there shall be annually levied and assessed, upon 
the ad valorem amount of the general list of taxable property in the state, two 
mills on the dollar.** B^ an amendatory act passed March 1 6, 1839, it is provided, 
** thai the county commissioners of any county, at their discretion, may reduce 
the school tax to be levied and collected in their respective counties, as provided 
for in the second section of the act to which this is an amendment, to any sum 
not less than one mill on the dollar." The later act was unpropitious, as it caused 
a withdrawment of patronage from our educational interests, in their infancy, 
when strug£;ling for life, they needed all the kindness And nourishment which 
parental love could supply. But for the amendment, there would have tieen 
realized this year, from the tax specified, the sum of $288,320 93, an amount 
which, if combined with the nearly equal sum distributed by the state, would 
have yielded at least $1 50 to each of those who attend common schools, and 
consummated the benevolent intention expressed in the law, by furnishing not 
less '* than six months good schooling" to the youth of every district. In other 
states, the provision is embodied in their school laws, requiring the counties to 
raise an amount equal to, if not greater than the amount given by general distri- 
bution. 

The inquiry may here be sutcgested, is it equitable, as the apportionment is 
e(^ual and for the common welfare, that some counties should meet that bounty 
with a less contribution than others ? Were the education of the youth in each 
county an interest, in its immediate and ultimate consequences, bounded by 
geographical lines, then the use or misimprovement yf a general fund, would be 
a matter exclusively of their own concernment. As, however, the connexion is 
so intimate and mutual, that, " if one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it ; or one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it,*' ought not each 
to be taxed proportionably to its ability, and benefits received 1 One or two ex* 
amples may be cited in exemplification of these remarks. 

Pickaway county returns as the amount assessed, $2,876 46 ; but a tax of two 
mills on the amount of her taxable properly, $2,880,349, ought to yield $5,7S0 69, 
more than twice the amount rendered. Stark county has also assessed but on* 
mill on the dollar, and Warren about the same, whilst Morgan, Pike and other 
counties, have fulfilled the provisions of the original law. is not the inequality 
produced by the amendment adverse to the common weal, and, in an enterprise 
so general and commanding, as all share equally in the blessings, ought they not 
to bear equally the burthens ? 
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WI8C ECOIfOMT or EMPLOYIlfG FClCALE TEACHERS. 

The only practicable mode by which a greater amount of instruction can be 
had, and for less money, is by a more general employment of female teacWs. 
It will be seen by the statistics of this year, that the amount paid 3,224 male 
teachers, out of public and other funds* was $il 58,791 72, whilst 2,095 female 
teachers received onlv $45,616 36. From this it appears that each male teacher 
received $59 25, whilst each female teacher received only #21 82, being leas 
than one half of the compensation given to the former. Nearly the same difrer- 
ence exists in wases given to male and female teachers, in New York and Con- 
necticut. If female teachers of equal merit and qualification can be obtained, 
the economy of the substitution for male teachers, whenever it is practicable, 
cannot be doubted. Are they as competent as males ? Their literary qualifica- 
tions must be subjected to the same scrutiny, and from the unobtrusivenessoftbe 
sex, it may be presumed that their real attainments are superior to those which 
will be apparent, in the embarrassing circumstances oi an examination. It is 
probable that they will be better qualified, as the young lady who engages in 
teaching, does it with the purpose of making it her exclusive employment until 
a hig[her engagement calls for her time and devotion. She will consequently 
acquire an impassioned attachment for the vocation, accompanied with suitable 
aualifications, which cannot be attained by one who embarks in the business to 
nil a vacuum in h^s usual employment. 

In moral endowments, her superiority must be admitted. A distinguished 
teacher and writer, in treating of the moral qualities of a teacher, has justly 
remarked, that " he should be patient, full of hope, of a cheerful spirit, generous, 
a lover of children, full of benevolence, just, a lover of order, a reverencer of 
Crod and his laws, conscientious, firm, with a talent to command." How admi- 
rably this representation suits the accomplished female teacher ! Who so well 
fitted to busn the turbulence of passion — restrain the impatience and perverse- 
nets of unkind temper^administer eentle and afiectionate reproof, and win, by 
meek precept, the wayward to the pleasantness of wisdom's ways ? Who so qual- 
ified to cultivate the young affections, to breathe upon them purity and fervor, to 
fasten them upon objects from which they may gather strength, -and to clothe 
them with a panoply of virtue, which will resist every polluting influence? 
Who so well calculated to inspire respect and reverence for parental siuthority, 
social relations and obligations, to unfold the beauty and loveliness of moral 
scenery, to clothe vice with horror, and virtue with atlractiveiiess, and to lead 
the mind, by a contemplation of the motives and realities of a better world, to 
the love and practice of th^se s^races which shall be crowned with an eternal 
inheritance ? With these capabilities, and with that aptitude, discrimination 
and tact in the control of children, which characterize the sex, none are so well 
qualified as they to assume their guardianship, and to none is committed a greater 
portion of responsibility, in the education of youth, of both sexes. To this it 
may be objected, that they are deficient in a talent to command. This would be 
forcible, if the antiquated method vere still in use, of applying instruction by 
the birch, ferule, cowhide, &c. Under that dispensation in which the 8ch«iol- 
house was invested with the scenery and equipments of a dunE;eon,a strong arm, 
rigid muscles, and still more rifid feelings, were indispensable for sustaining the 
despotic government of the pedagogue. In these latter and brighter days, it has 
happily been discovered, that kindness is more effective than cruelty^ and that 
the possession of the heart and conscience best secures the attention and energies 
of the mind. The unanimous testimony of the superintendents and directors of 
schools, where the experiment has been fully tested, clearly shows that their 
capacities to command are equal, and that the order, discipline and harmony of 
these schools are superior to those under the direction of the bolder sex. 

nVFLUENCE or PRIVATE OR SBI.ECT SCHOOIiS OIV COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Unless our common school system be liberally patronized by legislative and 

Srivate liberality, and command the confidence of all classes, the effect will be 
isastrous upon the success and energies of tench era and taught. ^ Select schools 
spring up on the decay or ruin of common schools, and distinctions, with their 
unpleasant conseouences, naturally arise. Degradation must attach to la school 
from which the cnildren of the wealthy and influential are withdrawn. It loses 
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itf prominence in public estimation, and draws no warm circle of ezpcctatioii 
around it It cannot even claim the sympathy of a charity school, nor challenge 
patronage for its intrinsic merits, but becomes a half pauperized independency, 
which moves neither in the way of respect, nor of benevolence. 

It does not require the eye of a prophet to foresee how disastrously a separation 
of interest and effort in education must effect the harmony and prosperity of our 
social condition. The small, low- roofed and weather-worn school-house, peep- 
ing from some obscure corner, and the commodious and ele^nt house at a con- 
spicuous point, present a contrast indicative of antagonistic elements. As the 
children so differently circumstanced, as they are in these habitations, wander 
through the streets and meet each other, will not distrust, envy, and jealousy 
burn In their young hearts ? Can they realize that all men are born free, equal 
and independent, and that they are joint heirs of the same political inheritance ? 
If these things be done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry 1 Is it 
not probable that these causes of alienation will be succeeded by others more 
influential and fatal, and that the flame of hostility kindled in youth will break 
into an angry fire in manhood ? It behooves us all, in a mutual pledge and effort 
of patriotism, to strike from our measures every anti-republican feature and em- 
blem, and to establish a plan of education worthy our name and professions, and 
commensurate with our high destiny and development — a broad, common plat- 
form where the children of the rich and the poor may start together in the career 
of honorable (competition — where may be practically realized the spirit and 
hopes of those whose blood flowed in a common current for our political redemp- 
tion, and where shall be cultivated a unity and devotedness of feeling and pur- 
pose to be brilliantly illustrated in future life, by an united republican senti- 
ment and action for the interests of a common country. 

TEA.CHEBS AS THST SHOULD BS, AND AS THEY SOMETIMES AKE. 

Todischaree a duty so Tnomentous, what a well assorted union of qualities is 
necessary ! How apt to teach ought he to be— how familiar with the elements of 
the human constitution, with the depth and purit]^ of human feelings, and with the 
power and variety of mental faculties — how cool in judgment, clear in conscience, 
devoted in heart, and strong in intellect— how intimately ought he to be acquainted 
with the principles and details of all science and literature embraced in his profes- 
sion—and, especially, how liberally ought he to be endowed with that *< wisdom 
which is from above, which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
entreated, fall of mercy and good fruits, wHbout partiality and without hypocrisy.** 

Elevated and commanding as the talents and attainmenU of a teacher ought to 
be, one obtains license to teach orthography who replied to the question, spdl 
ocean, that there were two ways of spelling it, otion and oshion ; another, who 
spelled philosophy, filosefey ; and another who spelled the common word earthly, 
erthley. Upon others were bestowed the honor of teacher of arithmetic, one of 
whom could not tell how many cwt. were in a ton ; another who was ignorant of 
the multiplication table , and another who could not tell the cost of nine coids of 
wood, at $1 37* per cord. Another was licensed to teach geography who, in 
reply to the question, how is Virginia bounded % answered, by Tennessee on the 
north, and Nlaryland on the east. These are but a few of many specimens com- 
municated by friends of education, as evidences of the kind and amount of qualifi- 
cations tolerated in some sections of our country. 



PLAK POR ELEVATING THE QOALIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 

. By imr 
the 



1. By impressing upon the public mind its necessity. This subject challenges 
e attention and interest ofthose who control the pulpit, the press, and all who, by 

their prominence in talent and station, can utter awakening truths to the mass of 
their tellow citizens. A strong pervading excitement is needed to bieakthe torpor 
which has settled upon the public mind. 

2. B)^ a rigd examination. This is a necessary pre-requisite for procuring a 
change in public sentiment. It is certainly better for the cause of education, and 
consequently better for the interests of the people, to reject, than to license unwor- 
thy applicants. If the citizens of a district cannot obtain an incompetent man, for 
whose services they petition, their necessities will compel them to obtain a belter 
teacher, although for a larger price and a shorter time. 

A severe scrutiny of qualifications will not be less beneficial to ynlicanU^ It is 
within our knowledge, as proof upon this point, that one School Examiner in one 
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of our counties, bv his fidelity and strictness, revolutionized the character of teach- 
ers. One, too, who has risen from a trarisient unpopularity, resuUinfr from what 
was deemed severity, to an abiding confidence in the affections of that people. 

3. By Teachers' Associations. It is ^tify ing to record the fact, that in many 
portions of our dtate, these unfailing indications of the advance of education are in 
successful operation. Within the past year, in some of our Western Reserve 
counties, a decided impulse, with encouraging: results, has been eiven to the move- . 
ment. It is easy to anticipate the beneficial influence of such measures upon 
teachers, schools and public sentiment. « « He must be a respectable teacher 
who can assume a conspicuous participation in the duties and exercises of such 
meetings^nd it is plain that distinctions won there will constitute his general repu- 
tation. The common sentiment that the occupation of the teacher is an inferior 
one, repels talents and attaiments from the vocation. A man will not voluntarily 
seek a situation where he will be subjected to inferiority. A single convention, 
withitsarray of talent, respectability and intelligent action, will dislodge such ao 
opinion from any community, and plant in its stead a fervent respect fur the dignity 
and honor of the calling. 

NBCSSSmr of THOROOGH aUPERVISlON— gocntt superintendbnts. 

Your attention is again solicited to a consideration of the importance of creating 
the office of County Superintendent. The developments or the past year, the 
recorded experience and testimony of the intelligent and judicious, and a more 
thorough scrutiny of the intrinsic merits of the proposed plan, concur in strength- 
ening the conviction expressed in the last year's report, ** That the most effica- 
cious means which can be adopted at the present crisis, is the erection of the office 
ofCounty Superintendent." 

All must agree that the merits of the educational affairs of ftny county are equal, 
if not paramount to any other interest, and yet were other objects visited with the 
same indifference, they would perish. Were there not more salutary measures for 
regulating the roads and highways of our counties, than exist for managing and 
superintending common schools, or were the commissioners invested with no higher 
power on this subject than that with which our county auditors are clothed in regard 
to schools, the people would soon clamor for a change. Did j^and jurors make no 
fuller presentment, or institute no more searching inquiry into the crime of any 
county than is made or instituted in reference to educational wants, that coordinate 
power in our courts would be regarded as a nuisance, and villainy would stalk 
unrestrained. In all other matters obligaiion is created, responsibility imposed, 
and the punctual and full discharge of duty enforced by appropriate sanctions and 
penalties, whilst this, which ought to be the central and superior object, is left to 
the uncertainty of expediency or caprice. 

A summary of the topics which would appropriately be embraced in the sphere 
of a superintendent's labors, will show the importance of the office. They wouki 
be the introduction of uniform systems of teaching, suitable textbooks and methods 
of instruction, school-houses, their exterior and interior arrangement, school teach* 
ers, their exHmination and qualifications, consulting and advising with directors 
and other officers, and examining schools and classes, delivering public addresses, 
making annual report to the State Superintendent, embracing the number of pupils 
auending school at the time of visitation ; the number of classes in each school, the 
number of scholars in each class, the ages and compensation of teachers, and the 
length of time they have taught; the qualifications of teachers, the mode of teach- 
it^gi government and discipline of schools. 

One of the most desirable influences which can be exerted by thisclass of officers, 
is, that of exciting an intense enthusiasm in the cause of education among parents 
and children. A zealous and successful advocate of a cause which appeals so 
strongly to the best and purest feelings, must make his ministrations effective in 
breaking the apathv wMoii has seized tne public mind. Let one, inspired with the 
excellence of his mission, and with an abiding, practical, intelligent conviction of 
its surpassing importance, visit and call together parents and guardians of youth ; 
spread before them^ at the fireside and in the congregation, those fticts, argument* 
and illustrations with which he will abound, and a decided, favorable interest must 
be enkindled. This effect will certainly be attained, if he can verify the success of 
his efforts — if he can array before them, as evidences and seals of his opinions, 
Ihose living illustrations which will appear in the school-house, and the family, by 
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wlHoh wHI be ezeropliiMd the MiTprisin^ and delightful effects of impro?ed modes 

^r 2i^ «>»"^y »upcrintendency is neither novel nor unwise, is abundantly ex- 
emplified in the past and present condition of the common schools in the state of 
JNew York. • • • To their efforts is to be attributed, to a Yery great extent, 
the revolution in public sentiment, by which the district school, from being the 
object of general aversion and reproach, begins to attraa the attention and regard 

TBX IMFORTANCB OP EDUCATION TO OBIO. 

As citizens of Ohio, we arc pledged to the subject and cause of education, by the 
declaration und acts of our fathers. In the third aa of the ordinance of 1787, is the 
sentiment, " religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to goodjjovem- 
ment, schools and the means of education, shall forever be encouraged." This de- 
claration is reaffirmed in our bill of righu, " but religion, morality and knowledge 
bemg essentially necessary to good government, and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged by legislative pro- 
vision, not inconsistent with the rights of conscience." 

Our venerable sires, with their characteristic wisdom, regarded "schools and 
the means ofeducation," as the proper basis upon which could securely stand the 
pilla« of good government. Our practice exhibits that we have preferred anoOter 
foundation, in canals, turnpikes and railroads. They contemplated person with 
Its inalienable rights, as the highest object of care, ancf government as the visible 
manifestation of enlightened minds and cultivated hearts. We have made property 
the absorbing interest, and its protection and advancement the chief end of legisla- 
Jj*"*- Their broad eye compassed the wants of all. Our restricted vision has em- 
li ***^ ^®^* '^' ^^^ '*®"^' °^ *^" abandonment of their benevolent purposes^ 
and an spostacy, in practice, from our faith, there are now between 40 and 50,00a 
cuixensof Ohio, over twenty years of age, who can neither read nor write, (12,000 
of whom, at least, are exercising all the privileges and lights of freemen,) and not 
less than 150,000 children, between the ages of four and twenty, entirely illiterate. 

To those who recognize that sentiment, to which the true patriot's heart most 
joyously consenu— the capability of man for self government— the great number of 
the uneducated ought to furnish matter for grave reflection. To the subject of a 
despotism, ignorance is bliss, but knowledge is the life-blood of a sovereign people. 
Baid a distinguished philosopher, " to send an uneducated child into the world, is 
to defraud communuy of a benefactor, and bequeath them a nuisance ;" and said a 
no less distinguished politician of our country, " a well instructed people alone can 
Jie a permanently free people." 

This is the practical question to be solved : Shall the vast multitude of youth in 
our land, our kindred in blood and the inheritance of liberty, now sunk in ignor- 
ance, be supplied with those means of education by which they shall be elevated to 
the dignity of American freemen^their moral and intellectual nature be fully devel- 
oped--their varied relations and responsibilities be fully appreciated and honorably 
dtseharged ; or shall they be cast off from o«r sympathies and communion, and left 
to grovel in moral and mental debasement— possessing no check for the fury of 
passion, no control over raging appetites — no guard against the power of temptar 
tion — no conscience slive to the power and influence of truth, and no guide to pres- 
• ent duty oreternal destiny. With this alternative, no one can mistake the path of 
duty. Economy, policy, safety, honor, all concur in pressing the admonition of 
Jefferson, *' make a crusade against ignorance, establish and improve the law for 
educating the people." Better to shut out the light from their eyes, the air from 
their lunp, or seal the fountains of water and fire, than to rob them of those moral 
and intellectual elements which alone can qualify them for the high position of free* 
men. Far belter to pay taxes which will rise like vapors to descend in refreshing 
■bowers, than to build jails, penitentiaries and alms-houses, to relieve wretcheduess 
and punish crime, which a wholesome education might haveprevented. 

There is no truth better established by the providence of Grod, and the history of 
our world, than (his— that all legislation which recognizes the equality of man, 
protects him from the oppression of selfishness and unjust power, and encourages 
the development of the noblest powers with which God has endowed him, will be 
crowned with the highest results of peace, happiness and prosperity ; whilst every 
system of policy, marked by paitiality and injustice, and calculated to repress the 
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l^erous aspirings of humanUy, will be viiited by a fearfal retribution of tribola- 

tioQ and wrath. 

" We still have jadgment here | that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught, return 
To plague the inventor : this even-handed justice 
Commends the ineredients of the poisoned chalice 
To our own iips/^ 

TKACHEKS' INSTITUTES. 

This new agency of school improirement was introduced into Ohio 
under the auspices of Judge Lane, and other gentlemen of Sandusky, 
and the immediate instruction of Mr. Town, of New York, and of 
A. D. Lord, Principal of the Western Reserve Teachers' Seminary, 
at Kirtland, Lake County, Ohio. We have before us a " Catalogue 
of the Board of Instruction and Student s^^ of two Institutes, one 
held in September, at Sandusky City, numbering 103 students, and 
the other at Chardon, Geauga County, numbering 140 teachers. 
Both contain resolutions by the teachers, acknowledging the benefits 
they had received, and highly approving the plan of the Institutes. 
Arrangements have been made for future sessions. 

Since the above was in type, we have received a letter from Mr 
Lord, of Kirtland, from which we make the following extract. 

The regular course of instruction at Sandusky embraced,— 6 lessons or lectures 
on the elementary sounds, spelling and punctuation of the English Langua^ ; 
4 do. in reading, grammatical and rhetorical ; 5 do. in Town's analysis otderiv- 
ative words; 10 do. in English Grammar, parsing, Slc\ 11 do. in Geography 
and the science of Government ; 3 do. on the use of the globes in teaching ; 12 do. 
in written and 4 in mental arithmetic ; 5 do. in Mensuration and the elements 
of geometry ; 3 do. in Mental Philosophy 

In addition to these, numerous informal lectures were given, on teaching His- 
tory and Chronology, Declamation, Composition, &c. and on the beet methods of 
teaching and governing schools. There were also eight public discussions of 
important questions, and eight public lectures by the members of the Board of 
Instruction, and other invited gentlemen. 

The Geauga Co. Teacher's Institute, was assembled by the County Educational 
Society. The course of instruction pursued was similar to that adopted at San- 
dusky, though more systematic in some respects. In the Introductory address 
it was stated, that " it was our object to give the greatest amount of valuable, 
practical instruction, in the most systematic form, and in the least possible time.'' 
We had the best attention from all the members of the class at both places, and 
it is seldom, probably, that such intelligent assemblies are congregated in this 
or any other Section of the union. It was said at both places, that the ^est, the 
most enterprizing and efficient teachers in the whole vicini^ were there ; and 
the friends of education generally feel confident, that if Institutes are sustained, 
the poorer class of teachers will be driven from the employment altc^ether. 

Our (Lake) County Common School Society is quit^ active. An agent has 
been employed during the past winter fto visit the schools of the County, and 
make a thorough examination into their condition^ &c. His report will soon be 
published. 

COMMOlf SCHOOU IK CtNCUTNATl, 

The common schools of Cincinnati will compare favorably with 
those in most of our eastern cities. From the << Fifiemtk Annual 
Hopori of the Ihutee$ and VUiton of Common aekoob^ to the City 
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Ctmnea of Cincinnati for ihe year ending June 30, 1844," it appear* 

that there were 8,248 different pupils cooDected with the schools 

during the year, with an average attendance of about 4,000. The 

annual expenses for instruction and contingencies amount to about 

$34,000. Of this sum, $25,000 were raised by tax. In addition to 

the day schools of different grades, there are German schools^ in 

which 753 children of German parentage receive instruction in both 

English and German ; and Evening schooh^ for the instruction of 

those young persons over tWelve years of age, who are prevented 

from attending the day common schools of the city. The following 

extract is from a Report of a Committee of the City Council. 

The common branches of an English education are thoroughly taaght in all 
the departments, and in each of the schools classes of the more advanced schol- 
ars are taught in the higher branches of a liberal English education. The Ger- 
man English Schools are increasing in usefulness, and fully realize all that was 
expected from them by the most sanguine friends of the system. It will be seen 
by reference to the report that gratuitous instruction has been furnished to a num- 
ber of the more adyanced pupils in the science of Book Keeping, and also in the 



French language, by competent instructors. Music has also been successfully 
taught by Professor Colburn,in most of the schools. 

Your Committee are fully of the opinion that by the zeal and ener^ manifest- 
ed by both Trustees and Teachers, the Schools will become, and are in fact now, 
the Pride of the City, and emphatically the People's Colleges. 

We have also received the <* Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees 
and Visiters of the Common Schools," in Portsmouth, presented 
November 20, 1845 ; from which it appears that the public schools 
are divided into different grades, and are in a prosperous and improv- 
ing condition. 



SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST. NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL AND 
NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

By the last will and testament of James Smithson, of London, in 
the kingdom of Great Britain, the Government of the United States 
was made the trustee of the whole of his property, for founding at 
Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, of an 
establishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men. 
Of this property, there was paid into the treasury of the United 
States, on the first of September, 1838, the sum of five hundred and 
fifteen thousand one hundred and sixty-nine dollars, ($515,169) upon 
which there will have accrued in interest the sum of two hundred 
and forty-two thousand one hundred and twenty-nine dollars, 
($242,129) on the 1st of July, 1846. Various plans have been pro* 
posed by committees of the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives, for the action of Congress, with regard to this noble bequest ; 
but amid the jarring conflicts of party, and the absorbing and exact- 
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log claims of other interests, the peaceful and unobtrusive cause of 
universal education has been thrust aside, and the government thus 
far has done nothing beyond accepting the trust and receiving the 
money. Our attention has been recently called to this subject, by a 
document from the Hon. Robert Dale Owen, chairman of a << select 
committee of the House of Representatives, on the Smithsonian Be- 
quest," to establish an iostitution which shall carry out the design 
of the large minded testator. We have not had time to examine the 
details of the bill before us, or to compare its provisions with those 
which have been before submitted. We perceive that it appropriates 
the interest which has accrued up to the 1st of July, 1846, to the 
erection of suitable buildings for the reception of objects of natural 
history, of a library, a gallery of art, lecture .rooms, &c. ; and the 
enclosing ^nd preparing suitable grounds ; and that the six per cent, 
interest on the amount of said trust fund be hereafter appropriated to 
the perpetual maintenance and support of the institution. The insti- 
tution is to be conducted by a board of managers, to consist of the 
Vice President, and Chief Justice of the United States, the Mayor of 
the city of Washington, three members of the Senate, and three 
members of the House of Representatives, together with six other 
persons, other than members of Congress, two of whom shall be mem- 
bers of the National Institute, resident in Washington. There is to 
be a professor of agriculture, horticulture and rural economy, who 
shall have charge of a botanical garden, and institute experiments 
to determine the utility and advantage of new modes and instruments 
of culture, and the introduction of new fruits, plants and vegetables, 
into the United States. Our attention was particularly attracted to 
the following sections. 

Sec. 7. And whereas the most effectual mode of promoting the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge is bv judiciously conducted common schools, to the establish- 
ment of which throughout the Union, much aid will be afforded by improving 
and perfecting the common school system of the country, and by elevating the 
standard of qualification for common school teachers : and whereas knowledge 
may be essentially increased among men by instituting scientific researches, and, 
generally, by spreading among the people a taste for science and the arts — 

Be it Jfurther enacted. That the board of managers shall establish a normal 
branch of the institution, by appointing some suitable person as professor of com- 
mon school instruction, with such otner professors, chiefly of the more useful 
sciences and arts, as may be necessary for such a thorough, scientific, and liberal 
course of instruction as may be adapted to qualifV voun^ persons as teachers of 
common schools, and to give to others a knowledge of an improved common 
schopl system ; and also, when desired, to qualify students as teachers or nrofes- 
sors of the more important branches of natural science. And the board of mana- 
gers may authorize the professors of the institution to grant to such of its students 
as may desire it, after suitable examination, certificates of qualification as com- 
mon school teachers, and also as teachers or professors in various branches of 
science ; they may also employ able men to lecture upon useful subjects, and 
shall fijc the compeDsation of such lecturers and professors : Prowded^ however. 
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That there shall not be established, in connection with the inatitation.tnyicbool 
of law, or medicine, or divinity, nor any professorship of ancient languages. 
And the said managers shall make, from the interest of said fund, an appropria- 
tion, not exceeding an average of ten thousand dollars annually, for the giiidoal 
formation of a library, composed of raluable works pertaining to all departments 
of human knowledge. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted. That it shall be competent for the board 
of managers to cause to be printed and published periodically or occasionally 
essays, pamphlets, magazines, or other brief works or productions for the diMem* 
ination of information among the people, especially works in popular form on 
agriculture and its latest improvements, on the sciences and the aid they bring 
to labor, manuals explanatory of the best systems of common school instruction, 
and generally tracts illustrative of objects of elementary science, and treatises on 
history, natural and civil, chemistry, astronomy, or any other department of use- 
ful knowledge ; also, they may prepare sets of illustrations, specimens, appara- 
tus, and school books, suited for primary schools. 

We intended to have submitted some remarks on the importance 
of a National Normal School at Washington, and on the practicabil- 
ity of enlarging the plan recommended by the Committee of the House, 
80 as to embrace more of the plan of a National Library, so eloqaenU 
ly advocated by Hon. Rufus Choate, in the Senate, in 1845. Bat we 
must defer our remarks to another opportunity. 

ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
We would remind the School Committees of the several Towns, 
that the Annual Meeting of School Districts for the choice of Trustees 
and other officers must take place in May, and that notice of the 
time, place and object of holding the first meeting of any district, 
must be given by the Committee of the Town to which such district 
belcHigs. The requirement of the law as to the manner of giving 
notice, will be found in Section xii of the << Act relating to Pubhe 
Sehoohy*^ passed June 27, 1845, which is printed in the Journal of 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, No. 9. At the request of 
many committee-men, we shall issue in the course of the month, a 
Circular, in which we shall aim to set forth in detail, the mode of 
{voceeding in the organization of school districts. 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES. 

CONNECTICUT. 

We shall close our notice of the progress of education in other 
states^ by extracts from the 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of Orn^ 
necticutfor 1846. 

This document makes a pamphlet of two hundred pages, and be- 
sides the Report of the Superintendent (Hon. Seth P. Beers, who is 
also Commissioner of the School Fund,) contains an abstract of the 
statistical information returned by the school visitors, *and extracts 
from the reports of the same committees on the condition and improve- 
ment of the comnoon schools in their respective towns. In the ap- 
pendix there is printed the Essay, by Rev. Noah Porter, jr., which 
received the premium of 8100, ofiered by James M. Bunce, Esq., of 
I^artford, << for the best Essay on the improvement of the Common 
Schools of Connecticut.^^ We hope to be able to send a copy of this 
Essay to the subscribers of the Journal. 

From the extracts which follow, it will be seen, that the eommoQ 
schools of Connecticut labor under the same class of evils, which are 
known to exist in Rhode Island, and that the same remedies for them 
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are suggessed in Connecticot, which are already in operatioii in thui 
State. We have do hesitation in saying, that Rhode Island, by con- 
tinuing in steady and vigorous operation the measures virhich have 
been prosecuted thus far, will have, in five years, a better system of 
public instruction in every towuy than Connecticut ever had, or ever 
will have, unless great changes in the present organization and ad- 
ministration of her system are made. 

EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OW SUPERINTElfDEXIT. 

According to the enumeration taken in Augast 1845, as re- 
turned to the office of the Comptroller by the committees of the 
several school societies, there are in the State 85,275 children 
between the ages of 4 and IG years, the ordinary t>ut not exclu- 
sive subjects of Common School instruction. These children are 
distributed through 144 towns, which are divided into 215 school 
societies, and these are again subdivided into 1644 school districts. 

Ahhough made the depositories of the United States surplus 
fund, one-half of the annual income of which fund is by law ap* 
>ropriated to the support of Common Schools, the towns as such 
ave not been recojgnized in the organization of our school sys- 
tem since 1796. Since that date, and particularly since 1800, 
the general supervision of the schools has been exercised by 
school societies, whose, territorial limits are sometimes co-exten- 
sive with the limits of the towns whose name they bear, but 
more frequently embrace only portions of a town, and sometimes 
parts of two or more towns. The local management of the 
schools, by the act of 1839, passed iivto the immediate care of the 
inhabitants of school districts, which were by that act clothed 
with new powers for this purpose. 

The 1644 school districts differ from each other in respect to 
territorial extent, population, wealth, and particularly in the num- 
ber of children between the ages of 4 and 16 years, which de- 
cides practically, in most cases, the ability of the district to main- 
tain a school, as the number of children between the above ages 
constitutes the basis on which the income of the School Fund is 
apportioned among the school districts. By reference to the ap- 
pendix, (document B.) it will be seen that while there is an 
average of 51 children to each of the 1644 districts, there are 41 
districts with an aggregate of only 189 children, or an average 
less than 5 children to each district, and 96 districts with an 
aggregate of over 23,000 children, or an average of more than 
240 children to each district. 

The following is a condensed view of the condition of the 
Common Schools in 175 school societies, including 1351 dis- 
tricts, as presented in the reports of the school visitors. 

The average attendance otxhildren of all ages m 4he Common 
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Schools ID the summer of 1845 was 43,748, and in the winter of 
1845-6 was 34,725. The whole number of children between 
the ages of 4 and 16 in the same societies was 71,196. Making 
due allowance for the attendance of children of 4 years of age 
and under, in the summer, and those over 16 years of age, in the 
winter, the returns would show that a little more than one-half 
the children upon whom the school money is drawn, attend the 
Common Schools in winter, and less than that number attend Ui 
the summer. 

The number of children of all ages, in the same societies, who 
attend private schools of different grades, is 6,402. 

The number of children between the ages of 4 and 16, in 100 
societies, returned as in no school public or private, during the 
year, was 4,345. Most of this number, it is presumed, have at- 
tended school in former years, and others it is to be hoped will 
attend hereafter. 

The average length of time the schools were kept, is returned 
as four months and one-quarter in winter, and four months and 
two-thirds in summer, or for a period of about nine months during 
the year. 

The whole number of teachers employed in the 1,351 districts 
in the winter schools was 1,413 ; or 1,075 males, and 338 fe- 
males. 

The whole number of teachers employed in the summer schools 
was 1,300; or 123 males, and 1,177 females. 

The average monthly wages paid to male teachers was 915,42, 
and to female teachers $6,86, exclusive of board. The average 
wages paid to male teacheratin the country districts would be re- 
duced by excluding from the computation the wages paid to male 
teachers in the cities and laige villages. 

Of 1,085 teachers, 91 1 are returned as "boardmg round** among 
the families of the scholars, and 174 as boarding themselves. 

Out of 1 ,200 school houses respecting which any information is 
given, 74 are returned as in very good condition ; 512 as in good 
condition ; 344 in ordinary condition ; 169 in bad condition ; and 
101 in very bad condition. 

In 304 districts, 80 of the school houses are returned as being 
provided with necessary out-houses, and 224 are unprovided. 
Those which are provided, are returned as in a very bad con- 
dition. 

In 151 school societies, from which returns have been made on 
this point, there are upwards of 215 different authors or text 
books in the several studies pursued, viz: 

10 in spelling, 92 in reading, 3 dictionaries, 30 in arithmetic, 18 
in geography, 19 history^l4 in grammar, 6 in natural philosophy, 2 
in chemistry, 2 in geometry, 2 in niental philosophy, 5 in astron- 
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omy, 5 in algebra, 3 in surveying, 1 in botany, 4 in book-keeping, 
2 in rhetoric. 

In 25 societies, the school visitors have recommended certain 
books to be used whenever new books are to be purchased, and 
in 33 societies a list of books has been adopted to the exclunon of 
all others. 

The school houses are generally supplied with black-boards ; 
and to some extent with globes ; 992 of the former, and 46 of the 
latter being returned. 

In 82 societies the official visitation of the schools was per- 
formed by a sub-committee of one or two persons, and in these 
societies the schools have been visited according to law, once near 
the opening of the school| and again near its close. From these 
societies the returns are generally more full, and are accompa« 
nied with suggestions which are evidently the result of much obser- 
vation and reflection on the condition of the schools. Experience 
has shown that the business of school supervision faithfully per- 
formed, requires time, experience and intelligence, and that it 
will not be faithfully performed generally unless those who de- 
vote the time are compensated. 

The extent to which parents visit the schools where their chil- 
dren attend, cannot be presented in a statistical summary. The 
practice varies in different societies, and more in different districts 
of the same society ; but not in any district or society does the 
practice prevail to the extent which the prosperity of the schools 
leouire. 

Taking the foregoing returns from 175 societies as the basis of 
an estimate for the forty-three sooieties (Document E,) from 
which no reports have been received, the following may be re- 
garded as an approximation to the present condition of the Com- 
mon Schools in the State. 

Population in 1840, . 309,978 

Capital of School Fund, $2,070,055 

Annual Dividend, • • 119,384 

Number of towns, 144 

^< school societies, 215 

<< school districts, • • • • • 1644 

^^ children over four and under sixteen years 

of age, 85,275 

Average attendance of scholars of all ages in common 
schools in summer, 41,572 

Average attendance of scholars of all ages in common 
schools in winter, •.*.... 52,400 

Elstimated number who were four years and under, in 
summer schools, 1,600 

Estimated number who were over sixteen years of age^ 
in winter schoolS| 5,500 
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Number of scholars of all ages in private schools of 

different grades, 

Number of children over four and under sixteen, in no 
school, public or private, in summer or winter, 

Length of schools in summer and winter, in months, from 
Teachers employed in summer — male, 
" « " female, 

" ** in winter — ^male, • 

" « " female, 

Monthly wages paid to teachers — ^male, 

" « ** " female, . 

Number of districts in which teachers board round, 
" *• " board themselves 

or are boarded by district at one place, 

Number of school districts unfurnished with school-houses, 
Number of school-houses. 
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10,000 

8,000 

8 to 9 
. 149 

1,423 

. 1,300 

408 

$15 42 

$6 86 
• 1,500 

145 
50 
1,600 
100 
769 
472 
232 
127 



in very good condition, 

good, 

ordinary, 

in bad condition, . 

very bad, 

supplied with necessary 

out-buildings, . . . 437 

not supplied, . . • 1,163 

supplied with black-boards, 1,360 

" « •* " globes, . . 65 

The following is a summary of the defects as presented by the 

school visitors, in the operation of our school system, and the rent" 

edies proposed by them, in tfaeir reports to the Superintendent ; 

extracts from wfiich are hereto appended. 

First — The apathy of parents and the public generally, as man- 
ifested in not visiting the schools, and attending school meetings, 
when school committees are to be appointed, and appropriations 
voted for teachers, school-houses, apparatus, &c. 
The remedies proposed by them are — 

1. A reffuiar system of reports as to the condition of the 
schools and their improvement, both to the school society and 
the State, printed and circulated widely among parents and 
school officers. 

2. Lectures and discussions by school officers and others, on 
topics connected with the method of instruction and discipline, 
school-houses, books, apparatus, and above all, the qualifications 
of a good teacher. 

3. The circulation of Educational Tracts. 

4. The publication of a Common School Journal. 

Second — The employment of cheap, instead of well-qualified 
teachers. 

To supply this want, the following remedies are by them pro- 
posed. 
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1. The establishment^ by the State, of one or more Normal 
schools for the practical training of such young men and young 
women, as show the requisite native talent and tact, to the best 
methods of school government and instruction. 

2. The holding of Teachers' Institutes or Conventions for one 
or two weeks in the spring and autumn, where young and inexpe- 
rienced teachers may have an opportunity to review their stud- 
ies, and receive practical instruction from older and experienced 
teachers. 

3. An association of the teachers of a town or county, for an 
evening' or a day, or a longer time,, for discussions and lectures on 
topics relating to their profession. 

4. A more thorough system of examination of all candidates to 
teach, by a senatorial district, or county Board of Examination. 

5. A system of visitation, by a county or senatorial district 
board, and a faithful report, exposing poor teachers, and naming 
with commendation those teachers who are faithful and success- 
ful. 

6. Higher wages. 

TAtW— The constant change of teachers from summer to win- 
ter, and from winter to summer. 
The remedies proposed by them are, 

1. Higher compensation, to induce good teachers to remain 
in the same place. 

2. A classification of the schools, so as to have occasion for a 
smaller number of male teachers in the higher department, and a 
lai^ger nonober of female teachers in the primary schools, for the 
year round. 

Fourth — The want of better school-rooms, and better out-door 
accommodations. 
The remedies which they propose are, 

1. An exposure* in faithful reports and lectures, of the injury 
done to the health, morals, manners and intellect of scholars and 
teachers, by the present neglect. 

2. The erecting and fitting up of a few model school-houses, 
yards, &c. in each county. 

Fifth — The want of uniformity of books. 
The remedies proposed by them are, 

1. The appointment of a stute committee to examine all the 
books before the public, and recommend the best. 

2. The appointment of a state committee to prescribe the best 
books, and make it the condition to the enjoyment of the public 
moneys, that these books and no others, shall be used in the 
flchools. 

3. The prescribing, by the school visitors, of such regulations 
as shall tend to a uniformity in all the schools of the same 
society. 
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SixA — The irregular attendance of children at school 

The remedies they propose are, 

L The distribution of the moneys to the districts according to 
the amount of attendance in each, so as to make it the interest of 
parents and districts to see that the children are regular, 

2. Securing the co-operation of parents. 

Seventh — An unwillingness on the part of districts, school soci- 
eties and towns, to raise money by tax for the compensation of 
teachersi, payment of school visitors, and building and repairing of 
school-houses. 

The remedies proposed are, 

1. The agitation of the subject by lectures and reports. 

2. The apportionment and payment of the dividends of the 
School fund to such societies and districts only, as will raise a 
specific sum by tax, and keep the schools in a school-house ap- 
proved by the school visitors. ^ 

Eiffhtn--The inability of small districts to maintain a good 
schooT-housey and employ a good teacher, for a sufficient length 
of time. 

The remedies they propose are, 

1. To assist the small districts by a larger distribative share of 
school money. 

2. To abolish all small districts, where it can be done without 
serious inconvenience. 

3. The more extensive employment, by such districts, of female 
teachers, in winter as well as in summer. 

^nth — The want of a more thorough system of supervhion, 
tliat there may be a greater uniformity and vigor in carrying out 
the provisions of the School Act, in different districts; and a sense 
of responsibility to the Legislature, for the manner in which the 
large amount received from the State is expended. 

The remedies they propose are, 

1. The appointment of a Commissioner, whose sole business it 
flhall be to visit schools, deliver addresses, confer with school 
committees, circulate information, fiiruish plans of school-houseSi 
and submit a detailed report of the condition of the schools annu- 
ally. 

2. The establishment of a Board of Education, with a member 
for each County, and with power to appoint a Secretary, who 
shall devote his whole time to these duties. 

3. The appointment of an officer for each County, or Senato- 
rial district, to visit the schools within his limits, and, report to the 
Legislature, or the State Superintendent. 

4. The appointment of a single officer for each town or school 
fiociety, to have the supervision of the schools in that town or 
society. 

Tenth — The existence of numerous private schools of the same 
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jfrade of the common schools ; and of the patronage of the former 
by the educated and wealthy, to the neglect of the latter. 
The remedies proposed by the visitors are, 

1. To make the common school the best school. 

2. To establish a common school of a higher order than the 
district school, in every town, and in every large village. 

Eleventh— The want of suitable apparatus, and means of visible 
and practical illustration. 
The remedies proposed are, 

1. A small appropriation by the State to each district which 
will raise as much more, and expend both sums in the purchase 
of these articles. 

2. Lectures on the advantage of such means of illustration. 
Variou3 other suggestions are scattered through these reports* 

which will be found deserving the consideration of all concerned 
in the local administration of the school system. 

Extracts from the Reports of School Visitors. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

There are only three good school-houses in the society ; only 
three that have any out-houses. The rest of the school-houses are 
in a miserable condition. One is thirty-five or forty years old. 
Most of them have only slab seats, with the legs sticking through, 
upwards, like hatchel-teeth, and high enough to keep the legs of the 
occupants swinging. They are as uncomfortable to little children 
as a pillory. Seats and desks are adorned with every embellish- 
ment that the ingenuity of professional whittlers can devise. (I sug- 
gest that every school be recommended to furnish a cord of whittling 
stuff, to save the desks and benches.) The floors rough and open, 
admitting the cold, while the stove, if heated enough to warm the 
whole room, would almost scorch those sitting nearest to it. 

The seats are not only high and narrow, but have no backs and 
are exceedingly uncomfortable. The houses are badly located, by 
the side of the road, or on a small triangle formed by the junction 
of three roads. No play ground but the dirty street, and no shades 
but what the sheep or swine would find in similar circun>stances. 
It is surprising that some men of character and wealth and standing, 
will send their children to a school kept in a house which is in far 
worse condition than the buildings in which they keep their cattle. 
In some cases the weather boards are falling off without, and the 
' plaster within, so that the wind enjoys quite freely the luxury of 
coming in to be warmed by the fire, so that between the bleak nor- 
westers on the one hand, and the red hot stove on the other, the 
children suffer not a little with this fever and ague temperature. 

In one district the past winter, the house was very open, the clap- 
boards falling and clattering in the wind, and the plaster not hinder- 
ing the wind which the weather boards admitted, and the children 
were nearly all sick with colds ; almost every scholar was sick with 
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the loDg^fever ; they were obliged to suspend the school for the want 
of pupils. The doctor's bills must have amounted to nearly enough 
to repair the school-house. 

In not a few instances I have been able to look out from the 
school-house at other places beside the windows. 

I do not know as any thing can be done to secure better houses, 
while the public money is given to be wasted in such places, and on 
those too heedless of its value to provide for its useful application.-7- 
Ridgtfield^ Second School Sofiitty. 

Two of our school-houses, those in the two largest districts, are in 
a bad condition, old, unpainted and inconvenient. They are built 
and constructed inside on the old Connecticut plan. Only one row 
of desks, and that fastened to the wall of the school room, running 
quite around it ; and long forms, without backs to rest on, the schol- 
ars sitting with their backs to the centre of the room. The other two 
are in better condition, though one is constructed on the same plan as 
above. The out-buildings are in bad condition, generally. One 
school-house has naout-building nor wood house. One school-house 
only is painted outside. — Suffield Second School Society, 

Four of the school-houses are sufficiently roomy and comfortable ; 
but they are injudiciously located, unpainted, and the seats, and wri- 
ting desks are any thing and every thing except what they ought 
to be. 

The remaining school-house, which is in district No. 1 , the cen- 
tral, most populous and wealthy district in the society, and which 
enumerated fifly-two children between the ages of four and sixteen 
in August last, is a disgrace to any civilized community. Old, dilap- 
idated and unsightly in appearance, with a turnpike in front and a 
highway in the rear ; in short, it has but one redeeming quality, 
which is, that it is the most thoroughly ventilated of any school- 
house in the state. This you will infer, from the fact, that during 
the three and a half month's schooling the past winter, eight cords of 
wood were consumed in it. The out-houses compare well with the 
school -houses. 

Our churches, court-houses and even our prisons, stand in most 
afflicting contrast with our district school-houses. The court-houses, 
planned and erected under the control of the leading men in the 
county, in which they spend but a few terms in the year, and the 
churches where the parents spend but a few hours in a week, are pro- 
vided with every thing which can gratify taste or subserve comfort; 
but the school-houses, a large majority of them not only in this school 
society, but in the sixteen hundred school districts in this state, in 
which seventy thousand children, in the most susceptible period of 
their lives, spend from thirty to forty hours in a week for several 
months in a year, seem to be deserted by all public care, and aban- 
doned to cheerlessness and dilapidation, and while ample provision 
is made by law whereby towns can be compelled to lay out, alter and 
repair highways, so that the traveling public may be accommodated, 
there is none made by which school districts can be compelled to 
provide suitable houses for children attending school. 
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The nndersigned eurnestty recommend thai provision be made by 
laiw, whereby districts neglecting to furnish suitable school^hooses, 
can be compelled to furnish the same. Let it be made the duty of 
the ooooty commissioners, upon the petition of a certain number of 
inhabitants in any one district, to view the premises in person, to 
order s«ch alterations and repairs; or the building of a new house if 
they deem it best ; and let them be invested with full power to carry 
it into full effect, and to assess the costs and expense of such repairs, 
or building upon the inhabitants of the district. — Pomfret Second 
School Soeieif. 

Of the nine school-houses in this society, not one is really what 
they all ought to be, for the morals, health and intellectual im- 
provement of the pupils. Four of them are considered tolerably 
good, having one out-building, the other five are hardly passable. 
The desks in most or all of them are where they never ought to 
be, against the sides of the room and against one end, and with 
few exceptions, all of a height, with poor accommodations for 
loose clothes, hats, &c. — all located on or near some highway ; 
no plav-ground attached to any of them, except the highway. — 
East tiaddam School Society, 

TEACHERS AND FORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Many of the teachers are stupid, ignorant changliiigs, who teach 
school simply because they prefer that to chopping wood at the same 
price. The districts want the cheapest. The first question is, how 
cheap will you teach ? The committee asks no more, but turns him 
over to the examining committee. , 

Here is one of these teachers from whom I received the following 
letter, verbatim et literatim, dsc. In answer to a question which his 
letter does not begin to touch, he writes, 

^* The school district No. — The time that has binn taught for 
this winter past, is five monts. The number of schollars that has 
binn to this school is 24 in number, School district No " &.c. 

/ did not examine that man, nor will I tell you who did license 
him, but there is something wrong when such a loggerhead is com- 
missioned '* to teach the young idea how to shooP^ — it will shoot 
wrong. — Ridgejield School Society. 

That there are defects, glaring and palpable, we think cannot be 
denied. The first we would mention, is the manner in which the 
public money is distributed to the districts. By the present method, 
a small district receives a mere pittance, inadequate to pay a teacher 
fitted for his business, the wages which he may command in a more 
favorable location. Such districts, seeing their neighbors enjoy a 
school without paying any thing for it, think themselves entitled to 
the same immunity. Though it is a fatal delusion, they think not of 
the consequences. They hire a teacher to compare with their share 
of the public funds ; and when he is presented for examination, they 
beg that he may not be examined thoroughly, for fear he may not be 
qualified to receive a certificate of approbation. When such teach- 
ers are brought forward, we frequently hear the committee-man of 
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the district say, " Hell do well enough for us-^our school is Bmsil-- 
if he don't pass, we shall hare to hire somebody elfe and pay him 
great wages."' And in many cases, committees listen to these ap- 
peals, allowing the candidate to assume the important station of 
teacher, who is unqualified and had better be any where else than in 
a 8chool*house — Brooklyn School Socitty. 

Perhaps one of the greatest defects in our common school system 
is to be found in the fact, that we are almost entirely destitute e£ 
teachers who are qualified for this important work. It may be 
thought by you, gentlemen, that this is not correct ; but we venture 
to say that if yon could go through our country and visit our schools 
(as one of the committee has) you would become convinced of 
the fact ; nay more, that in very many instances the money we re- 
ceive was wasted completely. 

You may ask, gentlemen, why we let such persons teach our 
schools? and the answer is plain, we can get no other, and we roust 
have a school. And now for the remedy — and we can think of no 
plan so likely to succeed as to establish a school for teachers in every 
county in the State, where teachers could become in every sense 
qualified for the work. 

It would at first, probably, need some aid from the state but if 
rightly conducted they would be able to support themselves in a 
short time. *^omething of this kind must be had if we wish our 
schools to flourish, for it cannot be expected that persons can teach 
that which they do not know. And we are not advancing. We 
ask jou, gentlemen, to turn your attention to what is doing in the 
State of New York ; see her Normal schools sending out her hun- 
dreds of young men, qualihid, calculating, not like our country 
teachers, to get into a school house some three or four months in the 
winter to raise some of the needful and think no more about it till 
winter again, but teachers who are to make teaching their business. 
Look again to her district libraries, sending forth a vast amount of 
knowledge into many a family. See Massachusetts with her system 
of schools, and can it be said with truth, that they are not getting the 
start of us ? and shall it so be said of *' Old Connecticut," our 
state, the land of intelligence. Let us but get teachers into our 
schools who are fitted for every part of their important work and 
it would soon produce a new era in their existence. We have, 
gentlemen, deliberately come to the conclusion that if we had not as 
much public money as we now have, and each parent had to furnish 
an equal amount with that received from the state, we should not so 
often hear the complaint — *' Our school has done us no good.'* 
*• The money has been thrown away," when perhaps they have never 
visited the school, or know nothing about it only what their chil- 
dren tell them ; but this is often enough^^-Litchfield School Society. 

The great difficulty with regard to teachers who have been em- 

filoyed in this society, is not that they were not qualified in point of 
iterary attainments, for it has been the aim of the various boards of 
school visitors for years to elevate the standard of qualifications re- 
quired of teachers, and they have also acted with a commendable 
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degree of independence in rejecting those who were not qualified ; 
but they are deficient in the best methods of instruction, and of com* 
municating what they know. They have never been educated for 
the business ; different teachers having different systems. 

The visitors cannot but express their conviction of the necessity of 
some institution under the care of the state, d resigned to prepare 
teachers for their arduous and responsible stations in our Common 
School8.-^^6^fi^r(m School Society. 

The establishment of two or more Normal schools with model 
«»hools attached, and after a sufficient supply of teachers are thus 
provided, a requisition that none shall be employed but such as have 
received a certificate authenticated by a proper seal from the princi- 
pal of a Normal school. — Stonington School Society. 

PARENTAL AND PUBLIC INTEREST. 

The great thing needed is a deeper interest in behalf of the subject 
pervading the mass of the community. Only let every parent in the 
state become suitably impressed with the magnitude and importance 
of this great work, and it would infuse new life into the whole sys- 
tem. l5istrict and school society meetings would be fully attended ; 
old and wretchedly bad school-houses would be supplanted by those 
that are new and good ; all the schools would be supplied with the 
necessary apparatus and libraries ; good teachers would be sought 
afler and employed, rather than cheap ones ; short schools would be 
lengthened, and a general and punctual attendance of the scholars se- 
cured. Now legislation can do little more than prepare the frame* 
work; it cannot breathe into it the breath of life; nor give to its 
great heart those strong and powerful pulsations, which alone can 
send life and heat and vigor to its remotest extremities. He who 
shall devise a method by which to galvanize the torpid mass of the 
community on this subject, will become a benefactor of his race. The 
remedy needed is one that will strike at the seat of the disease. If 
the fountain be pure, the streams which flow from it will be pure* 
Could an agent of the right stamp be obtained to visit all our school 
societies, and lecture upon the suoject, great good we believe would 
result from his labors. The establishment of Normal Schools, and 
Teacher's Institutes, would also be highly advantageous. — Wood- 
stock Third School Society. 

This indifference on the part of parents, is an evil of great magni- 
tude. It indicates that a low estimate is put upon the value of our 
schools. No other business is so neglected, especially where dollars 
and cents are concerned. Every thing is placed above the school. 
Where there should be the most care and attention, there is the 
least. The visits of parents to the school, are calculated to assist 
the teacher, and enliven the scholar. When a youth finds that he is 
frequently brought under the parental eye in the school-house, by 
the constitution of our natures, we may expect that it will have a 
happy effect. It serves to restrain the turbulent, and encourage the 
well disposed. 

One cause for this criminal neglect, we think may be traced to the 
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small expenditare ormoney which is now reqaired, directlj from the 
purse. The aim of a large majority of tlie districts, is, to make as 
much as possible of the public money. This, costing no labor or 
effort, a free gift, is counted of little value. They care little how it 
is expended, if they can get their schooling free. This is perhaps 
harsh judgment ; but when we see how grudgingly a scho ol tax is 
paid in very many instances, it certainly must be acknowledged to 
have some force. We believe that if each town was required to raise 
an equal amount, or a sum bearing a proportion to the public money, 
an increased, interest would be at once manifested. This tax should 
be levied as is the town tax, on the polls and property. — Brooklyn 
Sehool Society. 

In our opinion, too much reliance is placed upon the school 
fund as the educator of the children. Parents give their children 
over into the hands of the State, to be educated, without giving 
themselves any, or very little concern about it, unless it be to 
keep the expenses within the limits of the receipts. Hence, we 
believe, their want of interest, and hence the employment of un- 
qualified teachers. If the money were given to the districts on 
condition of their raising as much more, we think this difficulty 
might in part be remedied. — Watertown School Society. 

The defects in the operation of the present Fund system, in this 
place, and in others in which we have been conversant with schools^ 
for twenty-five years, appear to us as follows : — the result is often 
no schools in the small districts which need them most, the parents 
not having it generally in their power to sustain private instructors. 
And when the small districts sustain teachers, they feel obliged to 
sustain the very cheapest that can bear an examination. I remember 
a case when the candidate did not pass ; and a plea was put in b^ 
the district committee, that they had but seventeen dollars, and if 
they could not have the' candidate elect, (who offered to keep for 
nine dollars per month,) they should give up the hope of a school for 
the winter. Out of pity, he was indulged. This is exactly the ope- 
ration in hundreds of cases similar. The result may not always be 
the same, but the tendency of the Fund, as it is now apportioned, is 
to lower down the instructors to the cheapest grade, because no oth- 
ers can be obtained by the funds allowed. 

It seems in vain to say in Connecticut, that by the help of the 
Fund, the parents ought to be willing to add a sufficient sum to meet 
the demands ; for the Fund Aas, in point of fact, taught the people 
to feel that their schools are to be sustained mthout a tax. This 
habit of feeline is uncontrollable. The habit of feeling in Massachu- 
setts is, that the common schools are to be amply supported by a 
direct tax. This is calculated upon as much as any other family 
expenditure, and in some cases is appreciated more highly than any 
other. And they have raised two dollars to a scholar more easily 
than we, in Connecticut, can now raise two York shillings per schol- 
ar. In Massachusetts, their tax enables them to have the best of 
instructors that good wages can ensure. Their schools are conse- 
quently much superior to ours. — Prospect School Society* 
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But a worse evil than this consists in the supineness and indiffer- 
ence which the people very generally manifest with regard to their 
schools, and which this feature of the present system tends to foster, 
if indeed it has not begotten it. The indifference of parents is aston- 
shing. In society and district meetings you will seldom find any 
body but the officers and persons who are interested from other mo- 
tives than a regard for education. The schools, year after year, go 
unexamined and unvisited by any except one or two appointed visit- 
ors, and it is mainly owing to the exertions of twoor three individuals 
that they are in so good a conditionas the present Now if an amount 
of money were to be rused by tax equal to one third or quarter of 
the regular income, should we not be more likely to have superior 
kistroctors and more interested people. Men value most highly what 
costs them most, and that which costs nothing is little thought of. 
So it is with education. If the parents are obliged to pay little or 
nothing for the instruction of their children, they cannot be expected 
to be anxious as to the quantity or quality of that instruction. In 
some States the school societies or towns receive the benefit of the 
fond only on the condition that they add a certain amount to it them- 
selves, and we presume but few question the wisdom of such a pro- 
vision. It is unnecessary to enumerate the good results that would 
flow from a greater interest and activity among our people in behalf 
of the cause of education. Without these it is absolutely certain that 
no great progress can ever be made. — Olastenhury School Society ^ 

The defects in our present school system are many, and are mainly 
attributable to a want of interest in parents and others who have the 
management of the schools. They have settled down into a state of 
apathy, from which it seems impossible to arouse them. They think 
they have done every thing that can be done when they have voted 
wood and hired the master at $10 per month and ^' board round,^^ If 
a person speaks of defects in the school system and improvements in 
our common schools, he is eyed askance, and regarded as one who 
wants to get above the '' common schools.^^ They are unwilling to do 
any thing further than the school fund does ; consequently we have 
low wages and of course incompetent teachers, and frequent changes, 
that great bane of our school system. — Granhy School Society. 

BOOKS. 

Another great evil is a destitution of books in the schools, particu* 
larly among the poor. Parents who furnish their children liberally 
are unwilling they should be annoyed by those who are not thus 
furnished, by sharing the use of their books with them, yet it seems 
necessary, unless the time of the destitute poor be entirely sacrificed. 
The law intending to remedy the evil has in this town entirely failed. 
We think if a portion of the school money were applied for this pur- 
pose it would benefit the schools much more than the entire appro- 
priation of it to teachers' wages. The advantages of the plan would 
be the wholesale price — every scholar being furnished, a great saving 
of the teachers' time in providing temporarily for the destitute would 
be effected. A book from use becoming defective before worn oat. 
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might be exchanged for another till the defaced or missing pages 
were passed ; besides, we think the books would last longer when 
the scholars use them as borrowed, than when thej consider them 
their own, and the teachers would exert a more strict supervision. 
Similar plans have been adopted, we believe, with great success, in 
other places. Although we did in years past enjoy the reputation of 
having the most efficient common schools, I trust we are not too 
proud to avail ourselves of the improvements of our hitherto less 
favored sister states. We think the states of New York and Massa- 
chusetts are far in advance of us, and much benefit might be derived 
from an investigation of their systems. — Norwalk School Society. 

Would it not be better for our schools to have the text books uni- 
form throughout each school, each school society and the entire 
State ? A public act, authorizing the general Superintendent to con^ 
stitute a committee of teachers, or others from each county to exam* 
ine all and report the best set of text books for the State, and com- 
pelling the schools to comply with such report, would, in our judg- 
ment, be preferable to the present law. Many advantages would 
occur under such an arrangement, 1st, The scholars would be sup- 
plied with the best books extant 2d, The pupils would make 
greater advancement by having a uniformity in books ; and teachers 
would be familiar with them. 3d, The loss consequent upon fre- 
quent changes in books by the suggestion of different teachers, would 
be avoided, and lastly, the prices of books would be reduced to 33 
per cent, or more, if publishers could know what Grammar or Geog- 
arphy would be in general use. — Ai>on School Society. 

No rules have been prescribed respecting books. For a secies of 
years, the visitors have paid nO attention to this branch of their duty. 
The consequences have been disastrous. The various teachers have 
introduced books, to suit their varying tastes and judgments. Good, 
bad and indifferent books are, therefore, now used. Many are 
totally un6t for the purposes of education ; they are absolute hia* 
drances to the progress of the scholar, and impose a heavy burden 
upon the teacher. A^ain, scholars removing from one district to 
another, carry their old books with them. This introduces confu- 
sion, very frequently rendering it impossible to classify the scholars, 
and in the process of time each scholar has his class-book, and is 
" solitary and ttlone "^^Brooklyn School Society. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

******* A great diversity 
of practice exists in different towns. In some, no teacher can 
obtain a certificate without the highest qualifications ; in others, 
the least qualifications which the law will admit of, will answer. 
Our present laws also require repeated examinations of the same 
teacher, when he or she takes charge of a different school. A 
much better plan, in my opinion, would be to have a County Ex- 
amincr, who should have power to approve or reject those who 
fthould present themselves, and whose certHScate should be a war- 
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rant to the person bearing it, to teach any where within the limit 
of the county, and for a longer period of time than one year, his 
conduct as teacher bein^ subject to all the restrictions to which it 
now is. It is believed this plan would raise the qualifications of 
teachers. Should it be objected to on the score of expense, the 
person applying for a license to teach might be required to pay 
the examiner a suitable fee, to be regulated by law* — Winchei^ 
ter School Society. 



The Business Agent of the Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, will take this occasion to state, that the illness of the 
Elditor, aod other causes which he could not control, has interfered 
with the regular publication of the Journal, on the plan originally 
announced. Before bringing the volume to a close, there will be for- 
warded to each subscriber more than twice the amount of printed 
matter promised in the terms of subscription. 

As soon as Mr. Barnard can superintend the printing of some docu- 
ments connected with his Report, the regular numbers of the Journal 
not already sent, will be forwarded. 

Two more Extras, at least, will be published, which will contain) 
among other articles by Rhode Island men, relating to education, a 
« Lecture by the Hon. E. jR. Potter j on the History of the English 
Language ;" and an «< Address by Rowland O. Hazard^ Esq.^ on 
Public Schools^ 

' The completion and publication of a Circular, by the Commissioner 
of Public Schools, announced in the last Extra Journal for April lst| 
on the mode of proceeding in the organization of school districts, was 
arrested by his illness, till it was too late for circulation in the month 
of Maj. It will be published, at least so much of it as relates to the 
action of districts, after their organization, in another form. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND OP THE 

PRINCIPAL CHANGES IT HAS UNDERGONE. 

By Eusha R« Pottkr. 

[The following Essay was prepared originally, and delivered by its 
author as a lecture before a Lyceum at Kingston, and subsequently 
printed in the Massachusetts Common School Journal. The import- 
ance of the subject, as well as the ability, and clearness with whieb 
it is treated, will secure for the article an attentive perusal. The 
teachers of our common schools, where the great majority of the 
people must receive all the school education they will get^ ought to 
be able to teach the English language, in such a manner as to impart 
a knowledge of its component parts, and of the transitions it has 
undergone, as well as ita correct use, in speech and writing, as the 
great medium of communication between mind and mind. Nothing 
would be more easy of acquisition, or more entertaining to scholars 
of the right age, than a historical view of their language, with apt and 
interesting illustrations, drawn from the productions of the great wri- 
ters, in different periods, of English literature. 

It is sad to think how much of the pleasure and advantage of the 
intercourse of daily life is abridged from the want of a correct know- 
ledge and use of the ** mother tongue,'' How many ternM, and 
phrases, used in legal and legislative proceedings, public addresses 
and newspapers, are unintelligible to many hearers and headers, from 
the continual recurrence of words of Latin, Greek, or French derivfp- 
tion,— words, which might be easily comprehended by all, who h$d 
been properly instmcted in the changes which the lai^age had un- 
dergone, and the common roots, and principles of etymology. We 
hope the perusal 6f this lecture will expand the views of teachers, 
•ad aebolwi in the poblic schools.<^£A'l0r ofjaumal.] 
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When we first begin to make our native language an object of 
study, we find that it has afiinities with other languages, and that a 
considerable portion of the words we use, so nearly resemble the 
words of other tongues as to appear to be derived from them ; — and, 
upon investigation, the English, instead of being a simple language, 
and unconnected with others, is found to be the very reverse. It 
is the result of the union of the civilization of many tribes and nar 
tions ; in many cases, the fruit of conquest, and in others, of com- 
mercial and peaceable intercourse. 

It becomes then an object of interest and importance to us to 
trace its history from its rude beginnings to its present highly culti* 
vated state. It is interesting as connected with our literature, with 
the history of our mother country and the nations which have inhab- 
ited it, and with the general history of civilization. To assist us 
in our researches, we have not only the ancient and modern authors, 
with their descriptions of the people who have exerted an influence 
on its formation, (for their accounts are imperfect, and alone would 
give us but little knowledge,) but we have also the works of those 
modern philosophers who, by making the affinities of languages the 
object of their study, have thrown a light upon the history of times 
so ancient as to have left no written record. 

It will, perhaps, render the succeeding account plainer and easier 
to be understood, if we should give, in the commencement, the the- 
ory which is now generally adopted by the learned, as to the manner 
in which Europe was originally peopled. 

All profane history and tradition point to the East and to Asia as 
the great source of European population, and thus confirm the state- 
ment made in the sacred Scriptures. 

It is supposed that the ancestors of the people who inhabit the 
middle and western part of Europe, came from Asia, in two great 
emigrations. At the very earliest dawn of history, we find the most 
western countries, — ^Great Britain, Ireland, and Gaul, or modern 
France, — inhabited by a number of tribes resembling each other, in 
language, manners, and religion, called Cimmerians and Celts, 
(Kelts,) who are comprehended together by historians under the 
general name of Celts.* These composed the first great emigration, 
called the Celtic^ the precise time of which is, of course, unknown. 
The people of this emigration were pushed forward by the pressure 
of the second emigration upon their rear, and were finally expelled 
by them from many of the countries they occupied. The only pres- 
ent remains of this Celtic race are to be found in Wales, Ireland, the 
Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, and in Annorica or Brit- 
tany, a province of France. 

But by far the greater part of the present population of Europe is 
attributed to a second great Asiatic emigration, commonly called the 
Gothic, which, beginning to move from Asia several centuries before 
the Christian era,t had, in the time of Julius Caesar, (50 B. C.,) got 

so far west as to occupy modern Germany, Holland, and the north- 

■ — 1 _^_^___— — ^-— — — _^_— ^— — 

• See Anthon, articles Celta, Gallia, Pelaagi, Gracia, &c. Turner, Anglo- 
Saxons, vol. 1 . p. 2, 6th edition, says that Dr. Percy was the first who traced the 
difference between the Celtic and Gothic tribes. 

t Turner, I. 96, 98. Tacitus says the name of Grtrmatu was a recent name. 
Germ. 2. Turner, 1. 121. 
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west of Europe. About two centuries after Christ, the people of 
this Gothic race began to encroach upon the limits of the Roman 
empire ; they warred with it unceasingly, and in the course of a few 
centuries more, they had overrun many of its finest provinces. The' 
Celtic race and the Roman power succumbed before them. 

The population of Russia and the eastern part of Europe is attrib- 
uted to a third and separate emigration, called the Sclavonic or Sar- 
maiian. 

A great part of the population, language, and civilization, of 
Greece and Italy are supposed to be the result of another emigration, 
about which, however, very little is known except its Eastern origin. 
Maritime colonies were jprobably settled on their shores at a very 
early period. 

Such is the theory, the great outlines of which, with some slight 
difference as to particulars, are now generally agreed to by the 
learned. It is founded upon a collection and comparison of the 
scanty notices which are to be found in the ancient writers relating 
to this subject of the origin of nations ; and what is perhaps still 
better evidence, upon a study of all the different languages of an- 
cient and modern Europe, tracing them back to their roots or oldest 
state, comparing them one with another, and observing the affinities 
or relations existing among them. 

Besides the languages and races we have already mentioned, there 
is the Basque language, spoken by the Biscayans, Navarrese, and 
inhabitants of the Western Pyrenees, both in France and Spain, 
which is considered by many who have examined it to have no affin- 
ity to any other known language. They are supposed to be the de- 
scendants of the old Iberi, who occupied Spain before the Celts 
entered it. They must be a different race from the Celts, or climate 
and country, or other circumstances, may have operated upon them, 
during two thousand years, to have produced their present state.* 

We will now give a brief summary of the early history of England, 
which, although familiar to many, is necessary to a complete view of 
the subject. 

The earliest information we have concerning Great Britain, upon 
which any dependence can be placed, is from the writings of Julius 
Caesar, the Roman general, about half a century before Christ. The 
merchants of Tyre and Carthage had undoubtedly visited the island 
much earlier, but commercial jealousy kept them from divulging 
whatever they may have known about it. 

In the time of Cssar, we find the south part of the island, or Eng- 
land, peopled by a collection of tribes who have been called Cymrit 
or Bretons ; the north part inhabited by tribes, no doubt, of the 
same race with those of the south, but differing from them in some 
things. 

This population had doubtless proceeded from the neighboring 
country of Gaul, (now France.) The most southern tribes had 
probably passed over earliest, and had been driven westward and 
northward by other tribes following behind them. From the account 
of Caesar, it appears, that several tribes of the Belg», a people of 

* The Basqne gave names to many of the mountains and rivers of Spain, 
t Pronounced Kumri, Turner, 1. 34. 



Gaul, but who are aappoaed to be of Gothic or Germaiuc origio,* 
had then very recently passed over and taken possession of the Bri^ 
ish shores ; but the people of the interior of the islaod had been 
there so long that there was no tradition of their emigration, and 
they were said to be *' natos in insulaJ"1[ [born in the iJand.] 

That the ancient Bretons and Gauls were kindred nations, and of 
the Celtic race, is universally admitted. They were alike in tbeiv 
habits, their language,^ and their religion. Their clothing was 
skins. The people of the interior subsisted principally on milk and 
flesh, and planted but little.^ But agriculture was probably some- 
what attended to on the coast, and in aAer-times considerably 
throughout tfa# island,|| The people of Cantium, (now Kent,) are 
described as being the most civilized.^ They used pieces of iroB 
and copper for money.** 

The religion of the ancient Bretons and Gauls is celebrated under 
the name of Druidism. Their priests, or Druids, were at the head 
of civil as well as religious affairs. They possessed ail the know- 
ledge of these nations, but committed nothing to writing, trusting 
entirely to memory. Twenty years were spent in the education of 
those who wished to be admitted into this sacred order, and this time 
was occupied in learning a great number of verses, in which their 
knowledge was embodied. They had a regular system of sacrifices, 
occasionally immolating even human beings. They decided all civil 
controversies among the people, and for those who would not wil- 
lingly submit to their decision, they used a species of punishment 
very similar to the Jewish and Roman Catholic excommunication* 
They interdicted the offender from the right of sacrifice. He waa 
then considered accursed^ his presence avoided by all, and he was 
completely outlawed and unprotected by society. They believed in 
the immortality of the soul, which they taught in the doctrine of 
metempsYchosisi or transmigration of souls* They adored several 
deities, but worshipped one as superior to the rest. It has been 
asserted that they adored the Supreme Being in the shape of an oak» 
or that they adored the oak as the emblem of the Supreme Being } 
but this is probably a mistake arising from the circumstance of their 
performing their worship in the open air, under the trees. Their 
whole system of religion is generally considered to be of Eastern 
origin, and resembles the Ilindoo in some of its features. The 
chief seat or principal school of the Druids was in Great Britain.tt 

All these things are interesting as connected with the character of 
tfaepeople, which, of course, will have an influence on their language. 
The Celtic people of Gaul, (and very probably those of Britain 
also,) used the Greek letters^ whenever it was necessary to commit 
any thing to writing. It is supposed they must have learned these 
from the people of Massilia, (now Marseilles,) which was a colony 

•Ctt«ar,Bel.Gal.a. 4. f Ibid. 5. 12; also 2. 4, and 3. 9. 

t Tac. AgrieoU, 11, 12, 21. Cm. Bel. Gal. 1. 1. Tli«ir buildings resembled 
thoM of Gau^. Get. Bel. GaL 5. 12 and 14. 

iCaes. Bel. Gal. 5. 14. 
Britain afterwards furnished large supplies of com for the Roman armies, 
t Ccs. Bel. GaL 5. M. •^Idem. 5. 12. 

ft Ces. Bel. Gal. lib. 0. ch. 12, 13, 10. Lonn's Scottkb Gael, 12. U. The 
Pnud worship remained in Armories in the 4u oaatoy. Ttoier* 3. 573« 
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▼evy enrly bunded by the Greeks, and attained considerable political 
importaace. In the age of Aogostus, it was highly distinguished 
for ite cnltivation of literature and its schools of learning.* 

Tw Bretons are described by the Roman historian Tacitus as 
being rutilm^ red-haired ;t and the whole Celtic race, of which the 
Bretons were a part, are said to have been/air-Aaireil, (and inclining 
to a red-yellow, or chestnut color,) and they made use of a coloring 
matter to make it more so. They are described as blue-eyed, and 
of fair or clear and white complexions.^ 

A. C, 55, Julius Ciesar,'who then commanded the Roman armies 
engaged in the conquest of Gaul, on the pretence that the Bretons 
had furnished assistance to his enemies in Gaul,§ and probably, also, 
ambitious of being the first to carry the Roman arms into this then 
almost unknown country, made a military expedition into Britain. 
He made another the following year, had numerous battles with the 
inhabitants, uid some of them temporarily submitted to him. But h\i 
invasion produced no permanent effect. || Previous to making these 
expeditions, Cesar obtained all the knowledge of the island he could 
from the Gauls, and from the traders of different nation9,ir and the 
information thus collected, with the result of his own observations, is 
iHibddied and handed down to us in his history of his wars in Gaul« 

After the invasion of Julius Ciesar, Britain remained unmolested 
by the Romans for nearly a century. Caligula threatened an inva- 
sion, but none was seriously attempted until A. D. 43, when, in the 
time of the emperor Claudius, a Roman army was sent over, and 
gained a number of victories ; and Claudius repaired there in person, 
and received the submission of a number of tribes in the south-east 
part of the island. A. D. 50 and 59, they extended their conquests 
further north, and so it went on, until, in the time of the emperor 
Domittan, his general Agricola finally established the Roman power 
over the Bretons, and, in the year of our Lord 81, built a line of forts 
from the Frith of Forth to the Clyde, as a protection against the 
barbarians of the north. A. D. 209, Severus built a rampart or wail 
across the island, from the Tyne to the Sol way, for the same purpose.** 
The Romans continued masters of England until the beginning of 
the fifth century, (about A. D. 409,) when they were obliged, by 
troubles in other parts of their immense empire, to withdraw their 
troops for defence nearer home. ft 

The Romans were thus masters of England, (including Wales,) 
for more than three centuries. In this time they had introduced 
among the higher classes of the Bretons, the manners, civilization, and 

*Cxt. Bel. Gal. 1. 47; 5.46. Turner, 1. 49. Tac. AnnaU, 11—13, 14. 
Turner's England, 5, 279, ouotes several authors. 

t Agricola, 1 1. ; Logan, 83. 66 ; Pliny, 98. 12 ; and Martial, 8. 33. 

§ Ccs. Bel. Gal. 3. 9 — 4. 20. Suetoniua, (Life of Julius Cesar, 47,) says, bow- 
ever, Cesar had another motive, — the obtaining of pearls, the fishery of which 
abounded in Britain. Tac. Agric^ 12. 

II Ces. Bel. Gal. Books 5 and 6. f Idem, 4. 20. •• Tac. Agric. 

tt Time of their withdrawal differently sUted. See Hume. Anthon, article 
Britannia and Chronology. Gibbon, ch. 31, quotes Procopius. Bosworth, fol- 
lowing Turner'* History of the Anglo-Saxons, says A. D. 409. Turner, 1, 172, 
176, 179, says the Roman leaions wore called away about A. D. 402, to fight the 
Goths. After that they probably returned, but left finally between 406 and 409. 
He ezamiaes all the autooritiea. 
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luxttries, of Rome. They also gwe them their laws and monicipd 

institutions.* There is no doubt but that the principal men among 
them must also have been familiar with the Roman language ; but 
it probably never became so prevalent among the mass of the people 
as to produce much effect upon their ancient spoken language. 
The Roman tongue would be best understood and most used in the 
south-east of the island, nearest to their province of Gaul, and in the 
north of England, where the Roman armies were continually fighting 
against the Picts and the Scots. But if it had prevailed so exten- 
sively as to have essentially affected the speech of the great body of 
the people, the consequences would probably be to be seen at this 
day» even in the language of the modern Welsh, who are the genuine 
descendants of the ancient Bretons. But the Welsh language is said 
to be comparatively free from Roman intermixture.! 

By the departure of the Romans, the Bretons were left their own 
roasters. But during their long subjection, they had become used to 
the arts of peace, and unfitted for war. Besides, the strength of the 
people, the youthful and enterprising, had been enlisted, and led 
away to join the armies and fight the battles of Rome in foreign coun- 
tries, thus rendering them still weaker at home. But, worse than 
all, their own internal dissensions made them an easy prey to their 
enemies.} They were now attacked by the barbarians who inhabit- 
ed the north part of the island, and who had never submitted to the 
power of Rome, nor partaken of its civilization. 

Deserted by the Romans, the Bretons invited Hengist and Horsa, 
chiefs of the Jutes, who inhabited Jutland, and who had either acci- 
dentally or for plunder landed, with their ibllowers, on the shores of 
the island, to assist them against their northern enemies. With 
their help they c<>nquered ; but their new allies were not easily got rid 
of. Incited by love of adventure and of conquest, they soon became 
the enemies of the Bretons. Great numbers of the Jutes and An* 
g}es,§-^two of many tribes which went under the general name of 
Saxons, — came over, and they reduced one portion <^the island after 
another, until, in the course of the sixth century, they had conquer- 
ed the whole of modern England, and a portion €^ the south of Scot- 
land, and established there seven or eight kingdoms, commonly 
called the Sazon Heptarchy or Octarchy. 

As the Saxon conquest was gradual, it is probable that numbers of 
the Bretons were ii^corporated among them by being reduced to ser- 
vitude, or otherwise. But the greater part were expelled from the 
country, and were driven into Wales, Cornwall, and into Brittany, 
in France. II In Wales, part of Cumberland, and in Brittany, dialects 
of the old Breton or Celtic tongue still remain ; and it has been ex- 
tinct in Gornwall but a few years. Although slow, therefore, the 

♦ Turner, 1. 189. The Bretons probably used Roman letters. Turner, 3 .5S9. 

t Tac. Agric. Observations on the changes the Welsh language has undergone. 
Turner, 3. 617. Turner, (Hist, of England, 5. 420.) says, there are many Latin 
words with Welsh terminations to be found in the Welsh language. The' Welsh 
were never a learned people. 

t Turner, 1. 192. 

§The Angles inhabited the duchy ofSleswic. Turner, 1. 150. 

fi Turner, 3, 573. Brittany was before then peopled by a remnant of the old 
Celtic people of Gaul. The old British remains, also, in a small district of Cum- 
berland. Turner*s England, 5. 420. 
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conquest was so complete that the modern Englieh language is very 
little indebted to the old Breton. The names of many mountains, 
rivers, and places in England, however, are still Celtic ; and this is 
probably owing to the circumstance that the conquest was a gradual 
one. 

The foreigners who had now subdued England were principally of 
the tribe of Angles, which was a part of the Saxon nation in Germa- 
ny. From the union of these two names, the new people were called 
Anglo-Saxons. And from their name, (Angles-Land,) also came 
the present name of England.* The name of 8azon itself,* is sup» 
posed to have been derived from Sakai-suna, meaning sons of the 
Sacae, one of the Germanic tribes. 

They are considered by historians to have been a part of the 
second great Asiatic emigration, commonly called the Gothic^ (as 
the first is called the Celtic) This emigration is the source of most 
of the people and languages of Western Europe, — English, Dutch, 
German, Swiss, Icelandic, Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish. 

These people, sometimes called Goths^ sometimes Scythians^ and 
a part of th^, in later times, called Germans^ are supposed to have 
entered Europe from Asia about B. C. 680 ;t and, in the time of 
Julius Cssar, a portion of them had advanced so far westward as to 
occupy modem Germany, adjacent to Gaul. The Goths or Ger* 
mans differed but little from the Gauls in manners,;{; as they were 
alike barbarous. But they differed from each other in language ;^ 
and in religion the difference was still more striking. The religion 
of Celtic Gaul was, as we have described it, a religion of priests and 
sacrifices, teaching the doctrine of transmigration, and worshipping 
a number of deities. The Germans, on the contrary, had no order- 
of priests, and no system of sacrifices ; and in thetimeof Cssar, it is 
said they adored only visible deities, such as the sun, moon, and iire-|| 

Tacitus describes the Germans as being remarkably alike in their 
persons and manners, and free from admixture of other nations,^— 
truces tt eceruUi oof/t, [cruel, having blue eyes,] — rutila comtB,^ 
[red-haired.] And among the descendants of these people at the 
present day, the Danes are said to be red and yellow-haired, the 
Swedes flaxen-haired, dec 

The German nations subsisted, as before observed, mostly by their 
flocks and hunting, and but partially by agriculture. Those of them 
bordering on the sea, as the Saxons did, had another resource for 
obtaining both food and glory, — by plundering expeditions into the 
maritime territories of other nations, which we in our time should 
denominate freebooting or piracy.** 

• BoBworth, 37. Turner, 1 . 100, 207. A very probable definition of the name 
of Saxon, is from a sword they used peculiar to them Turner says the Saxons 
had been in Armenia, and this may account for some Persian roots in the Saxon 
lancoiai^e. 

f Turner, 1. 96. 96. t Ca». Bel. Gal. <> 21. § Idem. 1. 47. 

n Idem, 6. 20. As to the religion of the ancient Scythians, Turner, 1, 102» 
quotes Herod. Melpom. 59. As to the religion of the Saxons at the time of their 
invasion, see Turner, 1. 218. 

If Germania, 4. Description of persons of Saxons, Turner 1. 206. 

•• Bosworth, Preface. Cses. Bel. Gal. 6. 21. Turner, 1. 446. The first expe- 
dition of the Saxons a^nst the British shores was as early as A. D. 368. 
Turner, 1. 152. 



Of all tfae nations with whom we aore concerned in oor present 
inquiry, the Anglo-Saxons are the most important. The great body 
of our ordinary spoken language is Anglo-Saxoot as, for instance, of 
fifty-eight words, which compose the Lord's Prayer, only three are 
of a different derivation. 

Ever since the period of their conquest they have constituted the 
great bulk of the population of England. They were the ruling 
power in it for more than four centuries. Barbarous as they were* 
thev must have derived great advantages from the Roman arts and 
otvilization, which exist^ among the Bretons. And the introduc- 
tion of Christianity among them, which took place about A. D. 
000,* would tend to control their fierce passions, soften their man^ 
ners, and spread among them the learning of others lands. 

The Saxons, although divided into many kingdoms, yet acknowl* 
edged a sort of superiority in one of their kings over the rest, for 
certain purposes ; and from this beginning resulted their union into 
one state. This is commonly supposed to have been brought about bj 
Egbert, A. D. 827 ; and from his time until A. D. 1066, — more than 
two centuriesy-..with a short interval, the Saxon sovereigns ruled 
over all England. 

In this short interval of about twenty-five years, ^he country was 
governed by Danish sovereigos. The Danes were a northern mari* 
time race, and, like all their neighbors, were expert in navigation, and 
addicted to plundering. They first landed in England, A. D. 767.t 
A. D. 851, they first wintered there, and made tne isles of Thanet 
«nd Shepey their head«quarters for several years. Their inroads 
were continued until| in 875, they had almost entirely subdued Eng* 

About A. D. 880, the Anglo-Saxons, under Alfred, regained the 
superiority ; but they compromised their difficulties with the Danes 
by yielding up to them, for places of settlement, the kingdoms oi 
East Anglia and Northumberland, which had been almost (kpopnla- 
ted by their invasions. The kingdom of Northumberland included 
the present county of that name, the bishopric of Durham, Lanca- 
shire, most of Yorkshire, and a part of the south of Scotland. The 
kingdom of East Anglia included the present counties of Cambridge, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk. Here the Danes settled, but not quietly ;— 
there was no permanent peace. Insurrections and invasions contin- 
ued until A. D. 1017, when Canute the Dane became king of Eng- 
land. They maintained the supremacy for twenty-four years, until 
1041, when^ by a peaceable revolution, on the death of one of the 
Danish kinss, leaving no one of his family near at hand to be ready 
to succeed him, the Saxon line was restored in the person of Edward 
the Confessor, and the Danes, (excepting the soldiers,) remained in 
the country, and quietly submitted. 

The impression produced on the spoken language by these Danish 
eoncjuests was very considerable. If they had been a stricilw foreign 
nation, the effect would be more apparent than it is. But they were 
a branch of the same great Gothic family to which the Saxons them- 
selves belonged, and spoke a dialect which, although different from 

• Turner, 1. 334. , t Turner, 1. 428. 459. 483. 

tit was not only the Danes proper^ but the Scandinavians generally. 
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file Sttxon, was yet akin to it. It is said that in A. D. 979, in the 
time of King Ethelred, the Saxons and Scandinavians might converse 
together without knowing each other to be foreigners.* 

in the north of England, where they were settled by Alfred in a 
mass, it is said that the effect of the Danish invasion is still to be 
traced in the language used there. In the other parts of the king- 
dom, the Danes were incorporated among the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
effect would not be so. perceptible. 

The last great change in the English language was produced by 
Ibe Normans, a nation inhabiting a province in the west of Prance. 
. Edward the Confessor, during the rule of the Danes, had lived ai 
the court of the duke of Normandy, and when, in 1041, he was elcn 
vated to the throne, he brought over into England a great number of 
Norman courtiers and ecclesiastics, used great endeavors to render 
the language fashionable, and established schools for teaching it.f 

Thus the Norman influence and language gained a foothold in 
England. Twenty-five years after, the Normans invaded and con- 
quered England ; and William, duke of Normandy, commonly called 
William the Conqueror, became king. The motives and causes of 
this conquest we will pass over, and consider only its effects. 

The next inquiry then is, — Who were the Normans, and what was 
the Norman language ? and we shall find that it was indeed a mix- 
tare from all nations and all climes. 

Ancient Gaul, or France, (of which Normandy was a part,) we 
have said, was peopled by a nation of Celts, who were akin to the 
ancient Bretons, and used nearly the same language. This country 
was then subdued and partially civilized, by the Romans, who ruled 
it about four centuries, and introduced there their laws, their insti-* 
tutions, and especially their language | It was then, upon the de« 
dine of the Roman empire^ overrun by tribes of the great Gothic 
race« and thus the foundation was laid of the modern French nation 
and language. 

About A. D. 011,Rollo, a prince of Denmark, and his followers) 
invaded France, and Charles the Simple, then king, gave them a pan 
of the ancient province of Neustria for a settlement. The former 
inbabitants were not expelled from the province, but the Northmen 
who followed Rollo, graidually coalesced with them, and formed onia 
people. To their new country the name of Nomumdy was given^ 
It was governed by its own dukes, and, although a part of the greater 
kingdom of France, was, to a certain degree, independent. 

Thus we see that the language spoken in Normandy, commonly 
^led the Nwrman Frtnth^ and which was introduced into England 
by Edward the Confessor and Willium the Conqueror, was compo* 
sed in the following manner : — 

Firsts of the ancient Gaulish, which was nearly the same as the 
British. 

* Logan 60. There were so many dialects in England itself, that a mere dif- 
ference of dialect did not prove a man to be a foreigner. 

t Hume. 

X The Roman armies quitted Gaul A. D. 400. Anthonys Chronology. As to 
Roman colonies in Gkiul, Turner, 1. 123. 
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Second, of the Roman or Latin.* This was iotrodttced into Gaul 
by conquest and long subjugation* And after Gaul was overran by 
the Goths, they were soon converted to Christianity^ and the power 
and infloence of the church was a further means of confirming the 
prevalenceof the Latin tongue. The Latin, it is also to be recol- 
lected, in its state of refinement, was far from being a simple lan- 
guage. 

Thirds of the Gothic or Francic, the language of those German or 
Gothic tribes who came afler the Romans. 

And/bttWA, of the Danish, which bad been brought into Nor- 
mandy by the Normans. The Gothic and Danish were, however, 
of the same family with the Anglo-Saxon or English, and this ought 
to be remembered in treating of the effect of the Norman upon the 
Englbh. 

The Norman conquest immediately gave to the NiM'man French in 
England, a certain sort of advantage over the old Saxon. William's 
Norman nobles and followers were distributed over the kingdom, 
and received allotments of the lands of the conquered. All offices 
in the church were filled by Normans, and in those days the eccle> 
siastics were almost the only educated men. William established 
schools, also, all over the country, for teaching the Norman, and 
compelled people of substance to send their children to learn iuf 
Indeed, the scholars who studied Latin at the schools, instead of 
translating it into Saxon or English, as is now practiced, were obli- 
ged to translate their lessons into Norman French ; and this contin- 
ued to be the custom down to the reign of Edward IlL, when trans* 
lating into English was first introduced, about A. D. 1350, by John 
Cornwall.} And by the statutes of the colleges, the students were 
obliged to converse in Norman French.§ 

, The judges of all the higher courts were Normans. All pleadings 
in the principal courts were in Norman.; the cases were argued and 
decided and the records kept in Norman. || All laws and acts of 
parliament were passed in Norman or Latin, but chiefly in Norman, 
and never were translated into common English until the reign of 
Henry VIILIT 

The first statutes which were passed in common English, were in 
the first year of the reign of Richard III., 1463, who, it is suggested, 
made this innovation for the purpose of ingratiating himself with the 
people. The pleadings and arguments in the courts continued to 
be in Norman until A. D. 1363, in the reign of Edward III. The 
preamble to the statute 36 Edw- IIL ch. 15, recites that, <« because 
the laws, dl&c, of this realm * * * * be pleaded, showed and judged 
in the French tongue, which is much unknown in the said realm, so 
that the people which do implead * • • • have no knowledge nor 
understanding of that which is said for them or against them, by 

* Turner's England, 4. 205, 313. Many writers have been of opinion that the 
Latin language, as we find it in the grammars and classical authors, was never 
the spoken language of the Romans, but only the language of the learned. Gard- 
ner, in his Music of Nature, says it is unnatural, unmusical, and never could 
have been spoken as we now have it. 

t SuUivan^s Lectures, 370. Hume. Turner's England, 5. 422, 440. 

i Turner's England, 5. 440. Hallam's Introduction to Literature of Europe, 64. 

§ Hallam, 63. || Sullivan, 370. t Preface to SUtutes at Large. 
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their Serjeants and other pleaders;" — and it then goes on to enact* 
that all pleas are thereafter to be made, answered, debated, and judg- 
ed in English ; but that they should be enrolled and the records kept 
in Latin. It was not until the year 1731, (a little more than a cen- 
tury ago,) that, by the statute 4 Geo. |I. ch. %, all proceedings 
whatever in the English courts and the Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
land, were ordered to be in the English language. 

The influence thus exerted for the introduction of the Norman 
hito England, was the greatest that could possibly be, without the 
actual extermination of the Anglo-Saxon people. The Norman was 
the language of the court, of fashion, of the schools, of legislation, 
and the only language used in the administration of justice. The 
Saxon people were conquered and in subjection, and their language 
in disgrace. All churchmen and all people of education were Nor- 
mans, or used the Norman language, and these influences continued 
to be exerted for ages. 

The written language of a people is always in advance of the spo- 
ken language, whether it be an advance towards perfection or cor- 
ruption. The written English of the present day is far beyond the 
spoken, in correctness. The spoken language of the uneducated 
mass remains longest unchanged. So it was nfwr. The eflect of 
the Norman would first appear in the speech of the educated and in 
writing, while it might still be entirely unintelligible to the uneduca- 
ted body of the people, but its influence would spread as education 
was diffused, and would gradually reach lower and lower down. But 
there are probably many provinces in England at this day, where 
they continue to use the old dialects of their ancestors, and where 
the Norman has produced very little eflect upon the spoken language 
of the inhabitants. 

The change produced in the language was great, and would have 
been greater but that a large portion of the Norman was of the same 
stock with the Saxon itself. The Normans settled nowhere in a 
mass, but were scattered all over the kingdom, and thus the change 
was more general, and not exhibited in any particular localities. 

It is highly probable that whatever Celtto words or idioms wd 
have, are not the remains of the language of the ancient Bretons, 
who were nearly exterminated or expelled by the Saxons, but were 
introduced through the medium of the Norman. 

It is also generally allowed, that nearly all those Latin words which 
have become incorporated with our language, and got into common 
nse, were introduced through the Norman, and confirmed in use by 
the influence of the church and of education. 

It is supposed the English language had reached ne^ly its present 
shape about or afler the age of Henry III., about one hundred and 
My years after the conquest.* The Saxon inversions were generally 
discontinued, although many of their forms of words and termina- 
tions still remained.t 

The following is the Lord's Prayer, as it is in Wiclifs translation, 
A. D. 1380:— t 

• Bosworth, 16, 83. 148. 

JTorner*s England, 5. 435, 436, and specimens there, 443. 
Boswortb,255. 
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*' Our findir that are io hevenys ; halewjd be thi Aama- Tht kjmg* 
dom oooie to, be thi wil done ia erthe aa in he^ne. Give to lutbis 
day oure breed ovir othir aubstauoce. And forgive to us our deltis 
as we forgiven to oure dettouris : And lede u» not into temptacioan : 
but delyvere us from yvel.— AmenJ' 

Extract from the preface to Sir John Mandevijle's Travels, 1356: 

<' And gee schulle understonde that I have put this boke out of 
Latyn into Frenshe, and translated it agenout of Frensche into Eng- 
lysche, that every man of my nacioun may undirstonde iu Baf 
lordes and knyghtes and othere noble and worthi men that conoe 
Latyn but ly telle and han ben begonde the see, knowen and under^ 
stoiiden gif I erre in devisynue for forgetynge or elles : that thei 
mo we redresse it and amende it.*' 

The first statutes which were passed in English in the reign of 
Richard III., A. D. 14c^, are i^ very good law English, and hardly 
to be distinguished from that of the present day. 

The introduction into England of the letters we now use, is to be 
attributed to the Roman conquests and to Christianity. The old 
Saxons were wholly unlearned.* The Gauls, we .have seen, used 
Greek letters when they had need of any. 

The ancient Saxons had no letters K or Q,, although they had the 
sounds. K is supposed to have beea added to their alphabet by the 
Danes or Normans.t 

But for the letter W, and the soft sound of <A, the Saxons are not 
indebted to Rome. The letter W is peculiar to the alphabeU of 
Northern Europe.^ 

There are no manuscripts of what can be called Saxon, of later 
date than the 13th century. § ^ The art of printing, which was inveal* 
ed about 1440, was introduced into England by William Gaxtoa* 
who printed the first English book in England in 1474. || 

We will now notice some of the principal changes which have 
taken place in forming the present English language from its ground- 
work, the Anglo-Saxon* 

A large number of words have come down to us from the Saxot 
entirely unchanged; a still larger number with the change of only 
one or two letter8.ir * 

In a very large number of other words, verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
d&c, the tendency has been to simplify and shorten them, by drc^ 
ping the terminations and omiuing the inflections which w^re given 
them in the Saxon. 

One instance of this tendency is, that the final c, which wasalmoei 
always pronounced by the Saxons, and indeed was for some time 

• Bosworth, 3. Turner, (History of Anglo-Saxons, 1 . 234, 239,) is of opinion 
^at the Saxons had a sort of letters before their conversion. 0ook, {boe) is the 
word for beech >tree, upon which they probably wrote. 

5 Bosworth, 48, 50. ^Bonwortb, 42, 43» 

It is curious to observe In the most ancient Saxon manuscripts, the use of an 
abbreviation, which is still^racticed among us in writing, or has been until very 
lately, — the omission of the letter m, and supplying its place by a mark over the 
preceding letter ; as, tke for them. Bosworth, 44. 
II Bosworth, 17, 21. Hallam, 236. 

% Bosworth, 55. The name of the Supreme Being, Godt is derived from the 
Saxon word for goodf with little ehange. Turner, I. S16. 
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after the foriTiation of modern English, is now quiescent in many 
words, or not sounded.* 

• The Saxon, like the Greek and Latin, used certain changes or 
inflections to express difference of time or tense in the active voice. 
The English has retained some of these, but the number is very much 
diminished, (drowneth,^- drowns.) The English follows the Saxon 
in forming its passive voice by means of auxiliary verbs. Many 
tenses in the active voice were, both in old Saxon and modern Epg* 
Hsh, made by auxiliaries, and our auxiliaries now retain many of the 
inflections they formerly had in Saxon.f 

Diflerent languages have different ways of expressing the relations 
of nouns or names to each other and to other words. Some express 
them by prefixes, as the Hebrew ; some by inflection or change of 
termination ; others by prepositions ; and others by the position of 
the word alone. The Greek and Latin used both inflections and 
prepositions. The inflections themselves were probably abbrevia- 
tions of old words which once had a meaning. | 

The Anglo-Saxons inflected not only nouns but adjectives. The 
modern English has here undergone a great change. It has omitted 
inflections in nouns and adjectives entirely, (unless the possessive '5 
may be called an inflection,) and expresses the relation of words by 
position and prepositions. This striking change in the structure of 
our language, is chiefly to be attributed to the influence of the Nor- 
man French.^ 

There appears to have been this distinguishing difl*erence between 
the languages of Gothic and those of Celtic origin. The Gothic and 
its descendants used inflections. The Celtic did not. The Erse, or 
Irish, Welsh, and Armorican, are dialects of Celtic. Erse nouns have 
Tery few changes. Welsh and Armorican nouns have almost noae, 
but express relation by position, by particles, and occasionally by a 
change of initials. We have seen that the Celtic or Gaulish language 
was a component part of the Norman. This change, therefore, intro- 
duced by the Normans, of dropping the inflections of nouns and ad- 
jecttres, which has so much simplified our language, is to be traced 
to the influence of the ancient Celtic tongue.j| 

Again, of the Celtic languages, the Erse termed the comparison of 
adjectives by particles but before them ; the Welsh, by a change in 
the word itself. The Saxon and other Gothic tongues, formed them 
by a change of termination. The modem English has followed all ; 
and, besides the Saxon terminations, uses the Celtic particles. This 
addition is also probably owing to the Normans.lT 

The Saxons had a mode of adding to the strength of expression 
of even the superlative degree, by adding the letter a to the end. 
This Was equivalent to, and perhaps the origin of, the modern use of 
double superlatives. •• 

The use of double negatives also, which is so much condemned by 
Lowth, Murray, and the grammarians of the present day, is indispu- 

♦ Boaworth, 40. t Bcwworth, 50, 132, 151, 160, 172, 148. 

, t Bosworth, 73, 74, J97. § Boeworth, 74. 

II PritcHard, Celtic Researches reviewed in Quarterly Review for September. 
1836. 

t Ibid. •• Bosworth, 100, 177. 
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tably Anglo Saxoo. It coDtinued in use among the English for a 
long time, and is still frequently met with among the aneducated.* 

For instances : a royal proclamation of King Henry V., in 1414, 
for apprehending Sir John Oldcastle : '< Be it known as Sir John 
Oldcastle refuse, nor will not receive, nor sue to have none of the 
graces," &c. 

The statute 1 Richard III. ch. 13, A. D. 1483, enacts, << that »s 
manner of merchant, or other person, whatsoever he be, &x., shall 
bring, nor cause to be brought, into this realm, any but of malmesy 
to be sold, unless, &c., nor no vessels, with any manner wines, who* 
ever they be, or of what country they be, nor no manner of vessels 
oil, unless," &c. 

The statute 4 Henry VU., ch. 3, A. D. 1487, enacts, that no finer 
of gold and silver, nor parter of the same by fire and water, from 
henceforth allay any fine silver or gold, ne none sell in any other wise, 
ne to any person or persons," but only to the mint officers, &c. 
*^ Nor that they sell no tine silver nor other silver allayed, molten 
into mass, to any person or persons, M'hatsoever they be, nor one gold- 
smith to another." 

The statute 4 Henry Vll., ch. 3, enacts, " that no butcher nor his 
servant slay no manner beast," within certain limits. 

If taken from ordinary writers, these double negatives might be 
attributed to carelessness ; but in statutes, exactness of expression is 
always carefully studied. 

This change is doubtless owing to the influence of the study of the 
Latin grammar in England. The Latin language does not admit of 
double negatives, and the educated who knew only Latin, would 
therefore, probably, consider them a barbarism. Greek was not stud- 
ied in the English universities until about the sixteenth century.f 
If it had been studied earlier, this change might not have been made, 
as the Greek admits of double negatives. 

The greater part of the irregularities, and even what are called vul- 

farisms, noticed in our language at the present day, when traced 
ack to Saxon times, will be found to be as regularly formed, and as 
ancient, as any part of the language. In the comparison of adjectives, 
we have retained some parts, while others have become obsolete. So 
with many of what are called irregular or defective verbs.| 

A^ain ; in our common grammars, many verbs are said to be irreg- 
ular in forming their preterit or perfect and participle, but on tracing 
them back, we find that a great part of these were regularly formed 
in the Saxon. The greater part of their verbs formed their past 
tense by a change in the radical vowel ; as ridcj rode.§ 

The tendency of our language at the present day is evidently to 
regularity in the formation and conjugation of verbs. The number 
of verbs which form therr preterit and participle in ed is constantly 
increasing, and the old forms made by a change in the radical vowel 
are continually going out of use. This has been brought about bj 
an attention to written grammar, and by the language being made an 

• Bosworth, 187. Westminster Review for October, 1834, quotes Henry V.'t 
proclamation, 
t Bosworth, 23. Hallam, 321. t Bosworth, 100, 144, 149, 156, 160. 

§ Bosworth, 144. 
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object of study. The stwly of the Latin, and the fonnatiofi of out 
English grammars upon the plan of the Latin ones, have very much 
increased this tendency to regularity.* 

We see what changes our language has undergone within the time 
of history* Is it to undergo as great changes in time to come ? This 
is a question which deeply concerns the national pride ai both Eng* 
land and America. 

The English laneuage is at present one of the most extensirely 
■poicen in the world. Our mother country, England, from small be- 
ginnings, has grown to a giant size, and encompasses the world with 
her arms* By conquest she became possessed of Wales and Ireland ; 
by marriage of her sovereigns, she united Scotland to her dominions ; 
and, in later times, her East India company has extended her sway 
over extensive countries in Asia. By her system of colonization, she 
has spread her people over large and distant territories in Africa and 
this western world. The extent oi her power and greatness is most 
beautifully and expressively described in the words of one of our own 
New England statesmen, — '* a power to which, for purposes of for- 
eign conquest and subjugation, Rome in the height of her glory is not 
to be compared ; a power which has dotted over the surface of the 
whole globe with her possessions and military posts, whose morning 
drum-beat, following the sun and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth daily with one continuous and unbroken strain of th6 
martial airs of England." 

The extension of the language of England has almost kept pace 
with the extension of her power. 

England and Wales have a population of 15,907,000 

Scotland, 2,624,000 

Ireland, 8,205,000 

Channel Islands, • • . * 125,000 



British dependencies in Europe, . 140,354 

«» " « North America, 1,471,473 

" <« « West Indies, 891,066 

" « « Asia, . . 1,157,042 

« " « Africa, . 288,613 

« «< ^ Australia, . 123,289 

Dependencies of East India Company, 123,301,000 



26,861,000t 



127,372,837J 



United States, 17,000,000 

Texas, over 100,000 



171,333,837 
So that nearly fifty millions of people actually use the language 

with more or less purity, and, according to some estimates, nearly two 

hundred millions are ruled by it. 

Now, recollect that, according to the best estimates^ the population 

of the whole known world is not far from 800,000,000, and you will 

* See History of Grummftrs, Bosworth's Preface. 

t Westminster Review, JaDuary, 1842, p. 143. The army and nary are not 
included in this calculation. 
X American Almanac, 1841, p. 358. 
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kave some idea of the pow«r of EoglMidy and the extent of the Eog- 
liah laDguase. 

But, as the English language extends, will not the dan|;era which 
threaten its permanency be increased ? Will it not be divided into 
different dialects, which will gradually separate from each other ao 
much, that, by and by, they will become uninteUigible one to 
another ? 

In relation to this, we remark, in the first place, that most of the 
important changes in our language took place before the invention of 
printing. The language, oa written at the time of this invention, is 
perfectly intelligible now. The chaafi^s which hare taken place 
since, have been comparatively few. They are the result of teoiden- 
cies which are always affecting all languages, abbreviating forms of 
speech, and thus rendering it more expressive, banishing from use the 
harsher sounds, and thus rendering it softer and more musical ; and 
the making of the language a common study has tended to make it 
more regular, and consistent with grammatical rules. 

The change in the orthography or spelling of the language since 
the invention of printing, has indeed been considerable. But this is 
the result of the efibrts made to reduce the pronunciation of the lan- 
guage to fixed rules, and to introduce a greater degree of simplicity in 
the representation of sounds. A similar change, and from a similar 
cause, it is to be observed, has taken place in the French. In English 
we have probably nearly seen the end of it. There is now a great 
reluctance to admit any further change. 

And in the next place, the general spread of education, which is 
the glory of the present age, will undoubtedly secure us in future 
against any violent changes, — against all changes but those which 
are the necessary results of alterations in the manners, habits, and 
modes of thinking, of the people. As these alter, new words must of 
course be introduced, and old ones go out of use. But these changes 
will be slow, and only to be marked in long periods of years. 

It is not a great mai^ years since each portion of our mother c^oun- 
try, England, had its different dialect, scarcely understood by the 
people of other portions of it. But, under the influence of education, 
these dialects are fast disappearing ; and the language, as grammat- 
ically written, is every day becoming more and more the language of 
the whole mass. 

The effect of our common English translation of the Bible in pro- 
dqcing a uniformity and regularity in our spoken language, and in 
preserving ii^ use the old Saxpn pajt of it, can hardly be overrated. 
As it was the work of great labor, and of the most learned men of its 
day, so it is allowed to be generally a standard of correctness. It is 
used among us, not only as the text-book of religious instruction,l>ttt 
as a school-book ; and there is probably no part of the country where 
its effect upon the language of the people is more to be seen than in 
New England. 



In the preceding notes. Turner, relbrt to Turner*! Anglo-Stxons, 6th ed., Lcm- 
don, 1836. Boeworth, refen to Boeworth^s Anglo-Sizon Grammar, London, 
1823. A few introductory remarks are omitted. 
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RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 



OH THE 

ADAPTATION OP THE UNIVERSE 

ro THB 

CULTIVATION OP THE MIND. 

[We insert in this number of the Journal, two essays bj Rowland 
O. Hazard, Esq. of Peacedale, in South Kingston ; one a '^Lecture 
on the adaptation of the universe to the cultivation of the mind," de- 
livored before a Lycevm at Kingston, in 1842 ; the other an address 
on Public Schools, delivered before the Washington County Asso* 
ciation at Wickford, in 1844. 

The author of these Essays has been engaged the greater part of 
a very active life, in an extensive manufacturing business ; and yet^ 
amidst all its multiplied anxieties and cares, has contrived to find 
leisure to indulge his early cultivated fondness for literary and meta- 
physical pursuits. He hta published several essays. His first one, 
entitled ^' Language,'* published in 1836, was characterized by the 
late Dr. Channing, in his Lecture on Self Culture, as a book ** of 
much original thought." It was written while travelling on busi- 
nej^s through the Southern States. Besides the foregoing, there have 
also been published an address of Mr. Hazard's on the subject of 
Temperance, a Lecture on the Causes of the Decline of Political 
and National Morality, and an Essay on the Philosophical character 
of the late Dr. Channing, of whom Mr. Hazard was an intimate 
friend. 

Any one well acquainted with Rhode Island, will readily perceive 
in reading the writings of Mr. Hazard, many of the traits of charac- 
ter peculiar to the people of Narrqgansett. < While he is a zealous 
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friend of education, and all sorts of moral improvement, there is still 
manifested throughout a strong attachment to the Rhode Island doc- 
trines of religious freedom and individual liberty, and a just estima- 
tion of the dangers inseparable from all forms of associated action, 
leading, as it often does, to the concentration of power in the hands 
of a few, where it is too liable to be abused, and to the total neglect 
of individual responsibility and duly. 

Mr. Hazard, and his brothers Isaac P. Hazard, of Peacedale, and 
Thomas R. Hazard, of Portsmouth, have been liberal patrons of. 
every thing that could promote the cause of public education, and 
the general welfa re of the people. Editor of Journal] 

The time has not long passed, when, in the performance of this 
duty, I should have deemed it proper to have made our physical con- 
dition the principle subject ; and to press the importance of its im- 
provement, the principal object of my discourse. 

That time, happily, has passed away ; another and better state of 
things has succeeded. 

Inteniperence, once so rife among us, has greatly lessened ; and 
and with it the waste of time, of property, and of character, ha» 
also diminished. On the other hand, industry has increased, labor is 
more economically administered, and we have acquired more thor- 
ough habits of business than those which, having obtained amidst the 
institutions of slavery, were perpetuated long after its abolition, and 
continued to exert an influence on our community, the more baleful 
in its consequences, as the system with which those habits in some 
measure harmonized, passed away. The efiects of the change in 
opinion which has made voluntary labor honorable, and of practice 
which has made it active and efficient, are palpable. Look around 
us where we will, the increase of the products of industry, and of 
the comforts of life, arrest the attention. Commodious mansions or 
comfortable cottages are fast taking the places of those squalid hov- 
els, where the brawl of the drunkard so often told the sad tale of the 
hopeless, spirit-broken, and suffering inmates. It is pleasant to wit- 
ness a change, which has gladdened so many hearts, brought comfort 
and cheerfulness to so many firesides, and diffused a general feeling of 
independence and confidence, of self-respect and security. But a new 
feeling of delight comes over us, when we contemplate this improve- 
ment as but the promise of yet higher advancement ; when we regard 
this generally diffused feeling of independence, as the surest guarantee 
of moral character, and the certain indication^ the prerequisite and 
precursor, of moral elevation. 

The proper condition of society, as well as of the individual, is 
continued progression ; and so strongly do the infinite tendencies of 
our nature demand this progression, that a proper provision for our 
physical wants, seldom fails of being succeeded ny a desire for higher 
and more intellectual pursuits. 

As a community, we have made this provision ; and have arrived 
at that point| where the demands of our nature require a new pro- 
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gression. Already does the awakened interest on the subjects of edu* 
cation and religion remind us, that this grand law of intelligence is 
here working out its problem. Let us aid its influence by vigorous 
thought, and energetic will — let us press onward. Turning then 
from the finite cares of organic existence, to the infinite realms of 
thought, what are the objects which present themselves to the intel- 
lect ? To every individual thus circumstanced, who for the first time 
meditates on this infinity, there is probably presented in some form, 
the portentous question, what and whence and wherefore this I| 
which thinks ; and what and whence and wherefore this universei 
in which this I, which thinks, is placed ? And with these questionsi 
he may be said to commence his philosophic existence. In advancing 
to the consideration of them, he has stepped from the finite to the 
infinite. The worlds of matter and of mind open to his view. 
Around him, the fair fields of science and philosophy allure him to 
tread their pleasant paths ; stimulating his curiosity by the exhibition 
of their partially revealed mysteries, and tempting him to exert his 
powers to cull the flowers of fancy, or reap the harvest of reason. 
Above him, the lofty ^ky of speculation seems rather to lend infinity, 
than to set bounds to his vision. But with whatever avidity and ac- 
curacy he may observe ; with whatever reach and acuteness of reason- 
ing he may extend the results of his observations, and however far 
the loftiest flights of speculation may carry him . into the unknown 
etherial, still do the great questions with which he commenced, bound 
his visible horizon. They are the ultimate object, the end as well as 
the beginning of all philosophy, and recur at every step of his pro- 
gression. Partaking of the infinity into which he has entered, it were 
vain to attempt to compass them ; and all that the most successful 
investigator of nature's mysteries can hope, is to advance from truths 
to truths, and from one combination of them to others more compre- 
hensive. # 

But how often is he deterred by the difficulties which meet him at 
the very threshhold of the investigation. He looks around, and is per- 
plexed by the incongruity of what he observes, apparently emanating 
from the same first cause : he sees good and evil ; beauty and deform- 
ity ; the creatures of benevolence, full of strife and cruelty ; the very 
elements marring the universe by their violence. Or turning within 
himself, he finds that with pure and lofty conceptions, and ardent aspi- 
rations for the good, he is still liable to be tempted to evil. All is 
jarring discord. 

I know of but one mode, which gives any promise of reconciling 
these seeming contradictions, and that is to suppose the whole uni- 
verse as intended for the education of the mind ; as a school in which 
to discipline the spirit. 

Without now alluding to the many various cases in which the adajH 
tations of nature to this object are manifest, I will only remark, that 
on this hypothesis, the necessity of evil, or at least of difierent deerees 
of good, is obvious. For otherwise, there will be no choice. With- 
out choice, there would be no exercise of the will; and this, wanting 
the powers of the mind, would be dormant. Life, under such circum- 
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stances, would hardly assume any higher form than that of vegetable 
existence. Without evil, there would be no temptation ; and the 
pleasures of self restraint, with its ennobling influences on the soul, 
would be lost ; there would be no exercise of moral power. From 
this it is manifest, that we may reason to the conclusion, that evil is 
not only a necessary condition of the greatest good, but that it is ab- 
solutely requisite to the existence of finite moral agents. 

But I have introduced the subject here, that I might draw from it 
an impressive argument in favor of mental cultivation. For if oar 
hypothesis reconciles the various phenomena of creation , we may 
safely adopt it as true ; and if it be true that this universe has been 
brought into existence for the purpose of improving the spirit, how 
very important must be the object for which all this creative power 
and wisdom has been put forth. The question may here arise, Why 
was man made so imperfect as to require such a vast apparatus for 
his improvement } As the ratior of the finite to the infinite is always 
the same, this question might be asked with equal propriety, if man 
occupied any position in the scale of being, short of perfection ; and 
is therefore equivalent to asking — why man, or all intelligence, was 
not made perfect and incapable of improvement. To this it may be 
replied, that the universal perfection of intelligence is incompatible 
with its activity, if indeed it be not with its very existence. For 
intelligence is active only from some motive. The only conceivable 
motives are, the desires of improving our own condition, or that of 
others ; motives which could not exist, if all were perfect. If we 
could no longer employ our powers to advance ourselves, or through 
the medium of benevolence, derive pleasure from their agency in ad- 
vancing others, there would be an end of all moral activity. Intelli- 
gence would have no object, mind no employment ; and all the va- 
ried modes in which it now manifests itself, would be annihilated. U 
would, to all practical purposes, cease to exist. That a portion of 
intelligent beings should possess a susceptibility to improvement, is 
then a necessary part of the system of creation ; necessary, that they 
may themselves have motives to action, and necessary, that they may 
be the objects of that benevolence which must be the motive influ- 
ence in a being incapable of self-improvement. 

But, if this necessity has placed us lower in the scale of creation, 
and made us less than the angels, a wise Providence has made it the 
source of our highest happiness ; and a just God, as if in farther com- 
pensation for our imperfections, has made this universe and adapted 
It, as one vast apparatus, to facilitate our improvement, and increase 
the happiness thus derived from the very deficiencies of our nature. 
This susceptibility to improvement, is thus made the compensation 
for the imperfection which it presupposes ; and so well does it atone 
for it, that in view of the amount of happiness it affords us, we may 
even doubt whether the want of such a capacity for improvement 
would not be the greatest possible defect in an intelligent nature ; and 
whether, if we consider the perfection of being as meaning the best 
possible condition of being, we are not imperfect only in proportion as 
we neglect to avail ourselves of this compensating principle. And 
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from this aspect do we gather a new emphasis to our argument in 
favor of mental cultivation ; an argument, which, as derived from the 
design of creation, addresses itself to all those nobler sentiments, 
which would induce us to carry out the beneficent intentions of Prov- 
idence ; while it also appeals to the more selfish and narrow feelingS| 
which would lead us to avail ourselves of all the advantages of our 
position in the universe. 

In conformity to this grand design of creation, progression has been 
made a necessary condition of happiness ; and no one can be happy, 
or even long satisfied, who does not think he is advancing in some- 
thing. He may direct his energies to some worthless pursuit, and 
amuse himself with accomplishing that, which brings with it no real 
improvement, no substantial good. But he finds his error, and disap- 
pointment and disgust punish the attempted fraud on the law of his 
moral nature. Those changes of matter, which are within the com- 
pass of human agency, are evidently of little importance, except aa 
they influence mind ; which alone has a sufficient capacity for im- 
provement to gratify desires constantly extending, and aspirations 
which know no limit. 

Progression of the mind, then, being essential to happiness, and 
this universe having been constructed, by infinite wisdom, to facili- 
itate that object, it behoves us, as rational beings, to apply ourselves 
to the investigation of its complicated machinery, and endeavor, as far 
as possible, to understand its application to the various conditions of 
humanity. The natural, (of the supernatural I do not now intend 
to treat,) the natural modes of its operation are, obviously, three-fold. 
First, the influence of external material causes ; second, the influence 
which we exert upon each other ; and, thirdly, the influence of those 
powers, which we are conscious of possessing, within ourselves. In 
other words, the influence of the material world on mind, of mind 
upon mind, and of the mind upon itself. With regard to the first, the 
observation of material phenomena is so familiar to us, that we almost 
fail to observe its most important influences. We look upon a gor- 
geous sunset, or on the rich and varied aspect of a beautiful landscape, 
and, perhaps, hardly sufiTer ourselves to oe abstracted from the bustle 
and hurry of customary pursuits ; or if, haply, lending a moment to 
the luxury of the scene, thiqk only of the immediate and agreeable 
effect of color and form on the eye, nor reflect that the soul is taking 
from it an impress, which will forever help to modify its thoughts, and 
mould them m forms of beauty. He who is engrossed with the ordi- 
nary physical cares of life, is not prone to observe such influences. 
But who does not sometimes recur to the period of childhood, when 
his feelings were in unison with nature — when on the wings of the 
morning, his spirit mingled with aurora's glow ; or in the shades of 
evening, partook the universal repose — ^when every breeze came 
fraught with melody — when the gentle murmur of the sequestered 

brook, ministered to the poetry of his soul when the warm sunbeam 

seemed to pervade and dilate his whole being — when the returning 
verdure of spring brought freshness to his mind, and the sombre 
autumn taught its silent lesson of mutability ; mellowed the bright 
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coloring of his thoughts with softer shades of reverie, and led him to 
feel, and to meditate on, the mysteries of nature — when the tempest- 
driven snow aroused his latent energies, and called them forth to the 
mastery of circumstance ; or when contemplation of the boundless 
ocean suggested the first vague, but rapturous thoughts, of a restless 
infinity within him ; or when^ g&zing on the stars, the ardor of his 
yet unsullied spirit, the aspirings of his heart, found there no limit. 
And who, when he recurs to these hallowing impressions of his youth, 
does not feel the glow of virtue reanimate his bosom, and th^ love of 
all that is beautiful and gentle and holy in moral character, quickened 
and strengthened within him. 

Nor are the benefits of these appeals of nature confined to the ear- 
liest stage of our existence ; but throughout the whole of life, and even 
amid its most bustling scenes, they continue to exert an influence, 
which, however unnotice^, is still not without its effects in softening 
its sorrows, mitigating its asperities, and strengthening the ties of 
virtue. Still, 

" To him, who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours. 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile. 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware." 

In the stir and bustle of active life — the ardor of pursuit, the ta-> 
mults of passion, the thralls of avarice, the harsh conflicts of opinions 
and interests even in the degradations of vice, nature still appeals to 
all that is left of the better afifections. Still the beautiful landscape, 
the quiet or song enlivened grove, the placid lake and stream, and the 
azure sky, never cease to woo us to tranquility ; the moon-beams, as 
ever, steal quietly upon the conscience, carrying with them a calm 
approval to virtue, and alarming the wicked, whose thoughts or acts 
contrast with their purity ; the returning verdure of spring still brings 
its hope and buoyancy of spirits. Our forests, in their autumnal 
changes, continue with solemn influence to teach us 'a cheerful resig- 
nation to the lot of mortality, on the verge of decay wearing their 
brightest hues as a gentle spirit putting on its loveliest smile in death. 
The boundless ocean, with its unceasing roar, still speaks to us of 
the infinite tendencies of our nature, and quickens us to the fulfilment 
of their demands for high and liberal thought. The solemn nieht 
still imparts its sublimity, while its twinkling stars beckon our thoughts 
from the petty concerns of this little sp)iere of action, to that contem- 
plation of lofty truths, which seems to connect our lowly condition 
with a high and glorious destiny. Is^or are the more terrible of 
nature's scenes without their proper influences. The storm-tossed 
ocean, the raging tempest, the rushing torrent and the wild tornado, 
impart grandeur to character, and nurture the energies which are 
requisite to the fulfilment of the loftiest purposes of the soul. But 
why should I expatiate on these manifold influences, which, though 
appreciated wherever there is a mind to comprehend and a heart to 
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fee!, can be but feebly portrayed by any form of expression. Tbe 
loftiest strains, the purest inspirations of poetic genius, would be but 
imperfect copies of this original language, in which nature appeals to 
our sensibilities ; the beautiful, the poetic language in which God, 
through the medium of his works, holds communion with tbe soul, 
and shadows out the mysterious relations which exist between the 
visible and the invisible, the finite and the infinite. It was by an 
application of this universal language, that the Author of our religion 
taught us from the beauty of the lily to infer the universal care of 
Providence, and it was under its inspiring influence that the untu- 
tored Indian, gazing on one of our beautiM lakes, whose sunlit sur- 
face reflected its verdant banks and flowery islands, called it ^* the 
smile of the Great Spirit.'^ 

Need we any other illustration, that this is a language which ad- 
dresses itself to all, and which may be understood by all ? But if 
there are any with sensibilities so blunted, feelings so dead, as not to 
regard these gentle appeals, these persuasive influences of external 
nature, she has sterner powers, tbe effects of which apathy will rather 
augment than diminish. Among these, are the influences of soil and 
climate on national character ; influences which go far to account for 
the generic differences which exist in different latitudes. It can hardly 
be doubted^ that in this country, the greater industry and economy of 
the eastern states, is owing to the comparative poverty o( a large por- 
tion of tbe soil — to the short time which elapses between seed-time 
and harvest, and to the necessity of providing for long winters ; and 
that to the habits induced by this latter necessity, we may attribute 
the desire of accumulation, which unfortunately has become too prom- 
inent as one of our distinguishing characteristics. 

Such influences compel us to conform, in some degree, to the cir- 
cumstances of our position, but may, nevertheless, be modified and 
regulated by liberal thought, comprehensive views, and a just esti- 
mate of their tendency to promote or retard our improvement. To 
this end, a correct knowledge of them is very important. 

Another and a better influence of the same kind arises from the 
repeated exhibitions of the power which rules the universe, as jnani- 
fested in the changes of the seasons, inducing more religious awe and 
reverence in those countries where the transitions are great and stri- 
king, than where they are so slight as to make little or no impression 
on the careless observer. Such results, verified as they are by obser- 
vation, attest the existence of the most hidden and subtle of the influ- 
ences, which I have endeavored to portray. 

I will close my remarks on this portion of the subject, by merely 
adverting to those magnificent discoveries of the modern astronomy^ 
which have given us a new conception of the magnitude and grand- 
eur of the material universe — a conception which, by its vastness, its 
sublimity, and its harmony, excites our profoundest awe, and awakens 
in us that sense of the infinite, which is nearly allied to the highest 

development of our nature the religious sentiment. Nor is it merely 

by the vastness, grandeur and harmony that this sentiment is aflTectedi 
in this lofty contemplation. It is sdso, that here, arriving at tbe far- 
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thest verge of humau science, we still seek something bejood — ^the 
cause which organized this stupendous system of worlds, and still 
sustains and directs their harmonious movements. We find this cause 
only in Spirit. It is before this mysterious power, that man» in the 
pride of science, and the confidence of demonstration, is arrested and 
instinctively adores, as the untutored Indian, in obedience to the 
same law of his nature, worships the Manitto of the ocean and the 
storm. In both, this law of the religious sentiment is the same. 
Both pursue their inquiries as far as their science permits, and find 
themselves in the presence of a God. 

r^ The Indian, viewing nature in its apparently disconnected elements, 
naturally attributes a spirit cause to each : the philosopher, whom 
lofty science has enabled to combine the whole universe in one har- 
monious system, moved by one will, as natural, makes that cause 
one ; and finding no limits to the creation, makes the cause also infi- 
nite and universal. Thus does science, by its slower processes, reach 
fthe results, in which it is anticipated by revelation. 

Through all the stages of human progress, the connecting link be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural, is Cause. Our inquiries 
after truth conduct us to it, and merge themselves in the infinite. 

In entering upon the influences which we exert upon each other, 
I will first remark, that, for the advantages of communicating our 
thoughts, we are indebted to the material world. For no one can 
look directly into the mind of another, or know its thoughts and feel- 
ings, except as they are manifested in material action, or described 
by analogy to some external object, of which both have a common 
perception. The language which expresses the passions, emotions, 
and all the purely mental processes, must have nad this beginning, 
and still retains much cTidence of its origin. By degrees, the terms 
thus explained acquire a common signification, as applied directly to 
the operations of mind, and the emanations of poetry, philosophy and 
eloquence are then circulated in streams, whose pellucid flow no 
longer reminds us that their channels were worn out of turbid mat- 
ter. Language is then fitted for the direct action of mind on mind, 
and becomes one of the most important agents for the development 
and cultivation of its powers. The mutual aid which individuals 
render to each other, in correcting errors of opinion and practice— Jn 
the discovery and propagation of truth, and by the inculcation of cor- 
rect principles, and sound maxims, by precept and example, are 
among the most obvious mental and moral benefits arising from the 
social compact — benefits in which all may participate, and to the 
common stock of which every one should contribute in proportion to 
his ability. If he has not the talent to convince, nor the eloquence 
to persuade, he may yet, by a correct and conscientious discharge of 
all his duties, exhibit the power of virtue and the beauty of holiness, 
in his every act, and make his life a more impressive and useful lesson, 
to all within his sphere of action, than the most refined argument or 
elegant diction could convey. To these it is encouraging to reflect, 
that such influence, however obscure in its exercise, is never lost 
A good action never dies. It lives in the unfading glow of the moral 
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beauty it illostrates. It flows from character to character, and repro- 
duces itself in a thousand varieties. It may be forgotten, hidden ip 
the accumulated aggregation of events ; but its leaven is still there, 
mingling with, and modifying the whole mass. 

The importance of this practical individual influence, is felt in 
every community, and, in most, is the principal barrier to the increase 
of vice, fraud and violence. By those more gif\ed in talents, more 
industrious in their application, or more favored by circumstances, an 
influence more pervading and palpable has been exerted. The inspir- 
ing strains of Homer and Virgil — the fervid eloquence of Demosthenes 
and Cicero — the wisdom of Solon and Lycurgus — the integrity of 
Aristides and Cato-^the devotion of Leonidas and his little band, will 
forever inspire the patriot, the statesman, and the hero. The daz- 
zling exploits of Alexander and Csesar, will long kindle the flame of 
military ambition. The glowing pages, the sublime character of 
Plato — the calm fortitude, the uncompromising virtue, the unblem- 
ished life of Socrates ^the hosts of martyrs, who have suffered torture 

and death to advance truth, and preserve their own purity, will never 
cease to be regarded with the most profound admiration. Through 
all time they will continue to awaken enthusiasm, and enlist its resist- 
less energies in the cause of truth. They will ever hold up to their 
humble followers, the high susceptibilities of human nature, and incite 
them by lofty contemplation, and arduous virtue, to participate in 
that glory which has shed light on every succeeding age, and gained 
them the homage of the world. 

Of the social influences, that which arises from the formation of 
governments, is a very important one, and furnishes an ample theme 
tor the speculations of the philosopher, the philanthropist, and the 
statesman. 

In proportion as men are obliged, or permitted to govern them- 
selves, will their energies be directed to that object ; and hence it is, 
that under the elective form of government, the people are grave, 
sedate and thoughtful. Take from them the care of civil government, 
and they become more light and volatile. If in addition to this, they 
are relieved from the cares of the soul by a religious despotism, they 
become still more volatile and trifling. Proceed one step farther, and 
remove also the cares of providing for physical existence, and we 
reach the condition of the slave, who, when no immediate evil presses 
on him, is the most merry, grinning, fiddling specimen of humanity. 
But he, who, from this volatility, would argue a higher order of hap- 
piness, might argue a yet higher for the fragile leaf, which yields to 
the impulse of every breath, dances to every breeze, and glitters in 
every ray which chances to beam upon it. Such happiness is little 
more than negative ; the mere ebullition of animal spirit, freed from 
the immediate pressures of life. It is in that exercise of the mind, 
which the task of conducting our own lives imposes, that its faculties 
are developed, and kept in that state of healthful progression, which 
is essential to dignified and rational enioyment. In providing for the 
order of society then, as much should be left to the self restraint and 
moral power of individuals, as is consistent with public safety. 
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We have sketched some of the results of a vigorous exercise of 
those powers, by which we act upon, and in some measure, control or 
modify the characters of each other. There are other consequences 
of a more spontaneous kind, growing out of our social relations ; con- 
sequences for which we might argue even more importance from the 
fact that divine wisdom has not left their development dependent on 
our efforts, but has made them essentially a part of this •• complex 
stupendous scheme of things." 

In the interchange of the courtesies of life, in the gloV of mutual 
interests, the generous warmth of friendship, the tenderness of affec- 
tion, the devotion of love, all awakening kindred and reciprocal emo- 
tions, the kindly feelings of our nature are improved by a healthful 
and exhilarating exercise,|while sympathy for others' wo, compassion 
for the errors, and pity for the frailties of humanity, paternal solicitude 
for helpless infancy, the bereavements of death, the pangs of sundered 
affections and blighted hopes, lend to those feelings a keener sensi- 
bility, and give them an acute tenderness which is essential to the 
full enjoyment of all the brighter forms of happiness. Feelings so 
vital and sensitive may sometimes lend a deeper poignancy to sorrow, 
but when self degradation and crime enter not into the sources of our 
mourning, their vitality heals the wounded spirit. While they soften 
and subdue all the fierce and angry passions, they exalt all that is 
noble, and hallow all that is benign, and by the conscious generosity 
of emotions in which self is forgotten, elevate the soul above the 
power of circumstances, and temper its distress with that consolation 
which Montgomery has so beautifully depicted as the ** joy of grief." 

The obligations of justice, the propriety of regarding the rights, the 
opinions, the feelings, and the happiness of others, ofrer abundant op- 
portunities for the exercise of self-restraint, of benevolence and mag- 
nanimity — while the conflicts of interest, the ardor of ambition, the 
pride of emulation, the stimulus of opposition and excited resent- 
ments, nurture the sterner energies. Even the manifold devices, the 
overreachings, the petty frauds and contemptible banterings of trade, 
serve to stimulate and give acuteness to the faculties, and, perhaps, 
with no injury to those who encounter, without being degraded by 
them ; and learn, not to practice, but that they may more certainly 
escape their pollution. 

The supply of many things being inadequate to our desires, induces 
competition for their acquisition, which with the rivalry for distinc- 
tion, for ppwer and glory, makes a gymnasium for the understanding, 
in which we are compelled, by the joint influence of our physical and 
intellectual wants, to that vigorous exercise of all our powers, which 
forms habits of toil and perseverence, and imparts vitality and strength 
to the whole character. 

The relations of thought, which are thus almost forcibly impressed 
upon us, serve as formulas for the investigation of higher truths, and 
furnish the elements for the solution of the sublimest mysteries. 

It is with reluctance that I broach a theme requiring even for its 
partial development much analytic skill, and more time than I can 
now devote to it. But I feel that I should leave a wide blank in this 
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portion of my subject, if I were to omit to notice the influence of 
woman on society ; of woman with her deep-toned affections, her 
delicate sensibilities, her warmth and purity of feeling, her intuitive 
appreciation of moral truth and rectitude, her enthusiasm tempered 
with gentleness, and gentleness made potent by an etherial eflBcacy, 
by spells and sympathies, which place it above all the coarser forms 
of human power. To her is given a moral influence pervading as 
spirit, and scarcely less mysterious. For her approval, high-thought- 
ed genius takes its loftiest flight, and industry redoubles its exertions. 
Her smile rewards virtue, her frown banishes vice, her glance inspires 
courage, and her neglect withers ambition. In her soul-lit eye there 
is an eloquence more moving, and in its tear a deeper pathos than 
words can express. A potent charm is in her smile, the spells of 
persuasion are on her lips, and the inspirations of love obey her 
bidding. 

With such power, what may she not accomplish ? Power, which, 
when properly directed, is only less irresistible than that of heaven, 
and possesing in common, with its omnipotence, the attribute of 
being undiminished by its exercise. Let them recollect, that like it, 
it should be ever silent and gentle, and persausive in its application ; 
and that like it, it should also be united with an all-pervading benev- 
olence, with a philanthropy too universal to regard the narrow dis- 
tinction of sects, too expansive to be limited by any creed. 

Let her hold the powers confided to her as sacred ; as dedicated 
to the cause of human improvement ; and let her, faithful to the im- 
.portant trust, exert her sway for the advancement of all mankind, 
nor sufler her influence to be misapplied to any unworthy object. It 
were better that churches should crumble to atoms, that missionary 
stations should be abandoned, and ministers forsake their calling, than 
that this, the greatest element of moral elevation should be fettered 
by sectarianism, perverted by bigotry, or desecrated by its application 
to the degrading artifices by which cupidity and false zeal have im- 
piously sought to make it available in obtaining money. 

When that cheering approval of the most etherial of earthly intel- 
ligences, which should be the reward of virtue, can be procured for 
gold, (no matter for how holy a purpose that gold is used,) it has 
depreciated in public estimation. It has submitted to a lower stand- 
ard of value. It has lost the attribute which gave it the potency of 
magic. It would once call out all that was noble in human nature, 
for this was its only price ; but once perverted to pecuniary objects — 
how fallen ! Gold and virtue are then on an equality. The acquisi- 
tions of fraud, of meanness, and oppression, and extortion may obtain 
the prize which should be the spontaneous reward of what is noble, 
generous and good ; that which is ignoble is thus placed on a level 
with' revealing genius and heroic virtue. This is confounding the 
distinctions of good and evil, from the knowledge of which, the aspir- 
ing nature of our common mother could not be diverted by the pleas- 
ures of paradise, nor deterred by the fear of death. If her daughters 
cannot restore us the Eden she lost, let them not abandon what she 
obtained for us in return, but by preserving the distinction, still lead 
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us on ID the path of improvement, and retain to humanity, unimpfur- 
ed, the God-like attribute of intelligence, knowing good from evil. I 
conjure them, as they value their influence, as they regard the ad- 
vancement of our race, to keep aloof from the petty conflicts of party, 
and the machinations of avarice ; to preserve their delicate sensibili- 
ties from the rude encounter in which even less etherial natures, 
suffer a loss of refinement and spirituality, 

*< la which they roughen to the sense, and all 
The winning softness of their sex is lost." 

Her gentle nature is scarcely less out of place in the arena in which 
men dispute the prize of wealth and power, than her tender frame 
would be in gladiatorial and pugilistic contests. She whose proper 
office is to elevate and ennoble, should rise superior to low ambition 
and sordid views ; she should be the sanctuary, keeping all the finer 
feeling sacred from the contamination of low thoughted cares and 
Ignoble strife. 

'< The intelligencer 
Between the grave, the sanctities of Heav'n, 
And our dull workings." 

It is principally in the endearing relations of mother, wife, daugh- 
ter, sister and friend, that woman exerts the most benign influence on 
society. In these 'tis hers 

" To touch the finer springs which 
Move the world." 

Whether in maiden loveliness, she breathes high ambition and noble 
sentiment into the soul of some aspiring and adoring youth, or in her 
varied relations, diffuses cheerfulness, grace and elegance in the social 
and domestic circle ; her influence is felt as the poetry of life, blend- 
ing with her rougher pursuits and neutralizing their harshness with a 
tender, gentle and holy efficacy — an influence, which, like music, 
soothes the savage breast, softens its asperity, and banishes its care 
ere it is conscious of its power. 

In the relation of mother, a high responsibility devolves on woman. 
To her the infant intelligence is first confided. The young spirit, 
passive and yielding, receives from her its first impressions. Her 
plastic power moulds its intelligence, and exerts on its destiny a 
greater influence than any other human agency. Let her ever bear 
in mind this high responsibility ; nor forget that, to children, acts are 
vivid and impressive, while words are weak : that one unguarded 
impropriety of conduct — a single outbreak of passion — a weak petu- 
lance — or a moment of fretfulness may make an impression too strong 
for all the precepts of wisdom, and all the maxims of morality to 
counteract. Let her also be cheered to the ever watchful fulfilment 
of her important trust, by the reflection, that every grace and propri- 
ety in action — every exhibition of true tenderness and affection — every 
effort of self-restraint — every sacrifice of selfishness, to principle, and 
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of convenience to love and duty, will be delineated on the mind of 
the child in the glowing colors of his young affection, and will furnish 
him with a conception of moral beauty, which no time will erad- 
icate. Such a conception, thus incorporated in his very being, can« 
not fail to elevate his thoughts, and increase his ability to resist tempt- 
ation. But, if, unhappily, he should still deviate from the path of 
rectitude, it will, as a second conscience, follow him in all his aber- 
rations, keeping in his view the beauty of virtue, rendered more 
striking by contrast, and will unceasinely appeal to him to return to 
that course of duty, which is hallowed by the recollections of mater- 
nal solicitude and tenderness. Words would fail to express the 
dream-like vividness, and spirit-stirring power of such recollections ; 
but they will be attested by every heart whose affections have been 
properly fostered by a mother's care, by all who have truly known 
and felt a mother's love. " When," said Raphael, " I take my pencil 
for lofty and holy purpose, the spirit of my mother hovers over me.'* 
And how often does the spirit of the mother inspire the lofty thought, 
quicken the noble act, and hallow the generous motive. All cannot 
possess the talent, or attain the excellence of a Raphael ; but moral 
action frequently gives a scarcely less beautiful expression to concep- 
tions, not less divine than those which gave a spirit-like immortality 
to the creations of his transcendent genius. 

In treating of subjects so vast and so fruitful in details, I cannot 
hope to do more than to present an imperfect sketch, and it is proba- 
ble that I may have entirely omitted some considerations which 
should have been made prominent. But if I have succeeded in sug- 
gesting an adequate idea of our solemn relations with the material 
world and with each other, and of their influences, some may be 
ready to inquire, *' what is left for us to do individually r" If causes 
without us, have an agency so potent — if they are really the master- 
springs of our actions, what have we to do for ourselves ? This 
inquiry leads us to the remaining division of the subject. The influ- 
ence of the mind upon itself, or of those powers of which we are con- 
scious. Among these powers, there is none of which we have a fuller 
conviction, than of modifying the influence of external causes, and of 
determining, in a greater or less degree, their influence upon us. 

In proportion, as we exert this internal energy, do we mould the 
external and compel it to minister to ourimprovement and happiness. 
Suffer it to lie dormant, and nothing but the intervention of heaven 
could prevent our being the mere sport of circumstances. 

Apply it to the investigations of our relations with the universe, 
and we learn how to make these circumstances beneficial. 

It is by thought — truth-searching thought, that we free ourselves 
from the controlling power of causes without use. In reference to 
fate, 

** He is a Freeman only, whom the truth makes free.^ 

The mind has a power of recalling and of re-examining the past. 
By this means it can apply a cool deliberate judgment, and decide in 
what respect i^ has erred, when under the influejice of the immediate 
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exciting causes of action, and of determining how it can better act 
under similar circumstances. This is the benefit of experience. 
But to meet the various exigences of life, the mind has a more com- 
prehensive power — that of imagining events, and of settling how it 
should act in the various combinations which it forms of them. These 
mental processes are the foundatiop of our habits and principles of 
action, and may be so extended as to apply with more or less precis- 
ion to every condition to which we are liable. The greater the num- 
ber of cases correctly settled, the better are w^ prepared for all the 
occasions of life, and enabled to derive advantage from its incidents. 
In proportion then, as we keep this power active, are we fitted to per- 
form our part with propriety. He who neglects it will be the easy 
prey of temptation, the ready dupe of error, while he, who has im- 
proved it, establishes in his mind a test of truth, and derives happi- 
ness from all the trials and vicissitudes of life, by the exercise of that 
virtue for which they furnish the opportunities. 

The heedless mariner, when he finds himself in difficulty, either 
passively yields to his fate or vents his energy in worse than useless 
imprecations on his evil fortune. While he, who, by constantly 
reflecting on the various dangers of his occupation, has prepared him- 
self for their occurrence, fin£i, perhaps, even a pleasurable excite- 
ment in the exercise of that skill which is necessary to his safety and 
which his previous thought has rendered easy and natural to him. 

He who employs this faculty of the mind for the contemplation of 
probable events, lays up stores of wisdom for the common uses of life. 
He will become sagacious and practical in all that relates to our im- 
mediate every-day concerns. 

He who seeks for its exercise, higher conceptions, and more thrill- 
ing combinations fosters the spirit of genius, kindles enthusiasm, un- 
foQs the noblest faculties of his soul, and awakens in his bosom desires 
which continually require the sublime, the beautiful and the holy ; 
which incessantly demand a high progression. This is in harmony 
with the religious sentiment — that craving of the soul for something 
better than it has yet distinctly known ; that insatiable thirst for per- 
fection and truth. For these wants, the external world is insuffi- 
cient, and the mind turns within itself for the contemplation of that 
beauty and excellence which its own revelations afford it. 

But this internal sense of beauty is quickened by the external. 
The perception of natural beauty, or if that found in the more chaste 
and elegant productions of art, prepares the mind for its reception in 
any other form ; and he who cultivates a flower improves a landscape, 
or erects a beautiful edifice, improves our ideas of moral symmetry, 
opens to the soul new avenues for the admission of moral beauty, and 
adds to the means of moral culture. 

If I am correct in the necessity of progression, mental repose, or 
perhaps I should rather say, mental quiescence, is not desirable ; and 
those who seek, will probably find it only in an uninquiring submis- 
sion to the dogmas of arrogant authority ; in the crushing embrace of 
despotism. 

It is in meditation, that the self-forming power of the mind is most 
beneficially exerted. When we are not hurried by the necessity of 
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immediate action, nor excited by passion, nor swayed by interest, the 
judgment is cool and disinterested, and we may then establish prin- 
ciples, and form habits of thought, which will greatly assist us when- 
ever unexpectedly assailed by temptation, or a sudden emergency 
requires our hasty decision. It is thus that the influence of the ex- 
ternal, is moulded by the internal, and made subservient to it. 

But independent of the important influence of this faculty on the 
formation of character, it would be worthy of cultivation, were it 
only for the immediate gratification it aflTords. It can make the mind 
a theatre for scenic representation, in which we may act any part 
which suits the humor of the moment. Whatever our situation, its 
delights are always at hand. It can impart an intenser glow to the 
ardor of youth, and brighten the reveries of age. It can beautify the 
desert with verdure of its own creation, people the solitude of the 
pathless woods with the beings of its fancy, or on the watery waste 
hold communion with the spirits of its choice. By it, the mind 
assimilates every excellence and grace, and by their habitual combina- 
tion with its feelings, makes the beautiful and good as a portion of 
itself. 

I have spoken of the mind as susceptible of vast, of unlimited im- 
provement. This improvement, I think, is to be eflected by the cul- 
tivation of all its elements, and preserving their due proportions to 
each other, which, when thus properly balanced, will all be found 
conducive to grace and strength ; none require to be wholly eradica- 
ted. Pride, vanity, ambition, anger, fear and the love of acquisition, 
all exert a quickening influence. Fear is ne<^8sary to our safety, 
and is, apparently, among the lowest of these impulses. But who 
has ever known thought more electric, will more aecisive and ener- 
getic, than its higher excitements can produce. In its more modera- 
ted forms, it habitually and unnoticed enters into that combination of 
feelings, which excites interest in what is passing around us ; inducing 
us to observe the flow of events, and to investigate the laws of their 
succession, that we may avoid injury, or enjoy the sense of security. 
The love of acquisition, thoueh often perverted to inferior objects, 
stimulates us in the pursuit of knowledge. 

But I have not time to be minute, and the benefits of most of the 
other impulses being even more obvious, I wnll only reiterate my 
conviction, that they will all be found essential to the promotion of 
the most perfect character, as all the colors of the prism, in proper 
proportions, are requisite to the production of the purest white ; and 
that the mind which is invigorated by the passions, agitated by emo- 
tions, and stimulated by the thrilling impulses of sense — if it be also 
ennobled by lofty sentiments, and purified by the contemplation of that 
ideal beauty and excellence which it has the power of creating, or of 
abstracting for itself — will be found more vital and efficient, than that 
in which the judgment is cold, the feelings inert, and passions 
extinct. 

From these general considerations, most of which are equally appli- 
cable to other places, lei us return, for a moment, to our own locality ; 
and note what advantages we possess, and what di^culties we have 
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to overcome, in intellectaal progress. Our geographical position has, 
heretofore, excluded us from the full benefits of that extended social 
intercourse, which, by rendering us familiar with the habits, system 
and views of other sections, weakens local prejudices, liberalizes the 
mind, and enlarges its thoughts. This, and the change in our social 
system, already alluded to, have no doubt retarded us. Anothery 
and greater obstacle to our progress has been the want of education, 
which, though not wholly disregarded, has been quite too much neg* 
lected. It is true there are few among us, who have not been taught 
the rudiments of knowledge, (using the terms in their limited popular 
sense,) and I fear it is equally true, that very few of us have received 
much more than this. It is encouraging to see that all these obstacles 
are gradually yielding to improvements already made, or in progress. 
Greater facilities of travel have recently brought us in near comma* 
nication with other portions of the country. 

The changes in our local habits, I have already adverted to, and on 
the subject of education there is a growing interest and a correspond- 
ing progression ; still much remains to be done— much more ought to 
be done. 1 would gladly have thrown a veil over these defects, but 
the very object of these lectures requires that they should be brought 
to view that the proper remedy may be applied. This duty perform- 
ed, I turn with pleasure to some spots of brighter promise. There 
are some points in our local character which I think will not suffer by 
comparison with those of any portion of our country. With some 
opportunities for observing, I am persuaded that in no section of it 
have I seen more native strength of mind, more energy of purpose, 
more of that independence in thought and freedom from arbitrary 
restraints, which are so important in the pursuit of truth, and that no 
place has come under my observation where the distinctions between 
liberty and libertinism are better marked or better appreciated, where 
the rational desire of freedom is more harmoniously united with a 
love of order, or where the transactions between individuals are 
marked with greater confidence than in this my native land. 

Will it be said that this is but the common preference of every 
mind for the customs, habits and institutions by which itself has been 
more or less moulded, or that it is but a natural partiality for the land 
of my birth ? To such suggestions I can only oppose the fact that 
the portion of my life in which those preferences and partialities are 
most strongly impressed, the period reaching from infancy to the verge 
of manhood, was spent in another part of our country. 

But admitting that my observations have been correct and my 
judgment impartial, it may still very naturally be asked how it has 
happened that a people who confessedly have labored under some 
peculiar disadvantages, whose progress has been retarded by a revo- 
lution in the once established habits and customs of society, whose 
local position has been unfavorable, and who have comparatively 
derived little benefit from education, should possess this superiority? 

In the solution of this question, I find even more encouragement 
than in the fact, for I find it in causes which promise a lasting and 
beneficial influence on the future. To natural causes we owe some* 
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Ihing. A soil which, while it does not tax the powers of the culti- 
vator to a state of repression or exhaustion, does not permit luxurious 
indolence. A climate in which there is little to enervate, and a 
natural scenery in which there is much to inspire thought, all have 
their effect. These are, in their nature, permanent, and while our 
^< rock ribbed" hills resist the action of the elements, while the suc- 
cession of seasons varies the aspect of our fields and woods, and the 
rains of Heaven fill our murmuring brooks, and our iron bound coast 
repels old ocean^s surge, we may rely on their in€uence. 

But there is a moral cause to which I attach more importance, and 
that is the ennobling influence of mental liberty. Here thought has 
never been trammelled ; here discussion has known no proscription ; 
intelligence has here been free ; spirit has been supreme, and nothing 
but the decrees of Heaven have been exempt from its jurisdiction. 

Here mind has put forth its native strength neither fettered by 
creeds perverted by bigotry, nor distracted by the intestine broils of 
sectarianism. Every one has here wrought his portion of the realms 
of thought in his own Way, and choosing without restraint, the whole 
domain has been more or less cultivated. It may be true that we 
have not so often visited that portion which is consecrated to religion 
as our neighbors profess to have done ; but we have entered it not as 
contending parties, seeking only the best positions it affords to defend 
our own peculiar tenets or to attack the opinions of others, but as 
calm inquirers, there to learn its truths, to enjoy its grandeur and 
sublimity, and refresh our fainting strength at its fountains of inspira- 
tion. 

The effect of prescribing arbitrary limits to thought, can hardly be 
over-estimated. It is true that many wear such fetters so passively 
as not to find them galling, but those who have once escaped can 
never again be subjected to the same bondage. The mind which 
submits to artificial restraints, loses its elasticity and strength ; accus- 
tomed to yield, the habit of submission fastens upon it ; no conscious 
power unites it to vigorous action, no lofty sentiment inspires it with 
heroism, no emotion of victory cheers it in the contest with error, no 
enthusiasm warms it in the pursuit of truth. It becomes cold, sullen, 
and dissatisfied with itself, or, throwing off* all care and thought of 
its destiny, abandons itself to frivolous or unworthy pursuits. 

This evil becomes incalculable when the mind is authoritatively 
restrained from the free examination of all the great mysteries of its 
own being, when it is not permitted to know itself, to commune with 
itself, and to improve itself in the contemplation of those sublime 
truths, the investigation of which furnishes the highest and amplest 
exercise of its powers, and elevates it to the loftiest eminence of intel- 
lectual aggrandizement. From such restraint we have been compar- 
atively exempt. This religious freedom is almost of necessity, asso- 
ciated with a corresponding system of civil government ; and in this 
state, there has been much less legislation, than among our neigh- 
bors, but vastly less practical application of the laws which regulate 
society. More has been lefl to the self-restraint of individuals, and 
the moral power of the community ; elements in the formation of 

2 
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mdividual and national character, which, within certain limit«| 
increase as the absence of legal restraints makes them necessary, and 
decrease, as the adaptations of the laws to the circumstances and con- 
tingencies of social intercourse usurp their place. 

Rigid laws often create their own necessity. It is related that a 
citizen of Milan, voluntarily resided sixty years within its walls, and 
felt no disposition to pass their limits, until his prince commanded 
him not to do so. 

The mind spurns that authority which, depriving it of the exercise 
of its powers in the choice of action, degrades it to a machine, and 
taking from it the merit of voluntary performance, robs it of the cheer- 
ing influence of self-approval. This induces a disposition to break 
despotic laws. The most noble and generous spirits rise in opposition 
to them. It is not, therefore, strange, that those who live under such 
laws, are prone to think that there is no security when any right is 
not guaranteed by force, forgetting that the disposition to do wrong is 
often not so much a desire to do the thing forbidden, as to break the 
fetters and assert the dignity and supremacy of the mind. Hence, 
too, it is, that skepticism in religion is most pre valent where its forms 
are most despotic. 

I am aware, that this very freedom, which I think so beneficial 
and creditable to us, has been made the theme of ridicule and obloquy, 
by our neighbors. That we have no law and no religion, is their 
Constant gibe. But so lonz as by law, they mean those legislative 
enactments, which are rendered necessary by the fraud and violence 
of the governed — and by religion, they signify those arbitrary forms 
and systems, which are supported by the zeal of bigots and the craft 
of hypocrites, so long may they justly continue to reproach us with 
having neither. We might ask them, where is the utility of a reli- 
gion, which does not purify and ennoble ? or, of that extensive 
system and minute adaptation of laws, which, dispensing with moral 
power as a means of social order, banishing all natural restraints, and 
crushing the generous impulses in its serpent-Hke folds, still sanctions 
enormities, vmich savages would not permit. Much of this differ- 
ence in character may probably be attributed to early legislation. 
Roger Williams, by proclaiming universal liberty of conscience, pro- 
duced an influence on the character of this state, widely differing 
from that exerted by those colonists, whose first governmental act is 
said to have been an agreement to abide by the laws of God, until 
they should have time to make better. 

He asserted freedom in its broadest rational form — the freedom of 
intelligence. They asserted the prerogative of authority, of force, 
and of legal coercion. He made conscience supreme ; they sought to 
supersede its divine action by human institutions. They persisted in 
their plan, and made a church and civil establishmet of rigid forma 
and rules* He enthroned the spirit ; they subjected it to arbitrary 
laws. 

^ Need we inquire which of these systems has most claims to reli- 
gion ? Their influence is obvious in the formation of sectional char 
acters so radically different, that agesof proximity and habitual inter-^ 
course, will hardly so&ce to wear away the distiactioiis. 
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We have been thrown more upon our own thoughts, and I haye 
DOW spoken more freely, from a conviction, that if mistaken in any of 
my views, the expression of them would do little harm to a commu- 
nity so accustomed to examine and to determine for themselves. 

They are superior to us in education ; they have been more wrought 
and burnished in the schools ; they are more skilful in the weapons 
of controversy, and with that advantage ^^hich learning and skill will 
sometimes gain over truth and strength, they have almost succeeded 
in producing an impression, that we ought to follow in their steps^- 
that we, too, ought to have what they would call law and religion. 
Heaven forfend. 

The native character of our state has been preserved in greater 
purity in this than in most other portions of it. For this, we are in- 
debted to the hale and unyielding spirit of our ancestors, and to the 
isolated position we have occupied. But their heroism can no longer 
defend, nor our position protect us from foreign encroachment. 
Already have the latest improvements in the enginry of fanaticism 
been directed against us. With these causes of apprehension on the 
one hand, and on the other the hopes arising from the improvement 
in our habits, the increased attention to the subjects of religion and 
education — from a more free communication with >the world, and 
from the earnest and laudable efforts making by some individuals to 
spread truth and excite inquiry, we seem to have arrived at a crisis 
on the event of which much of our future character may depend. 
Let us meet the emergency, resolved to hold fast to that which is 
good, and take truth from anv hand which profl^rs it. To those who 
seek to change our opinions by argument, or even by rational persua- 
sion, let us not object. To those who come prepared by their 
researches to instruct us, who bring with them knowledge from afar 
to enlighten, pure sentiments to elevate, and lofty thoughts to ennoble 
us, and above all, good examples t« illustrate their preqepts, let us 
extend a cordial welcome, liberal aid and generous confidence. But 
let us regard those who deny to us the freedom of thought, and thus 
aim to establish religion by the destruction of all her allies, who seek 
to frighten the timid and impose on the weak and credulous, and who, 
instead of the mild influences which come from above, arrogate to- 
themselves the power of demons, and expect to make us worthy the 
hopes of Heaven by terrifying us with the fears of hell ; who, adopt- 
ing the principle that religious faith is not only essentially distinct 
from reason, but incompatible with it, carry it to such extreme as to 
seem to think insanity the only conclusive evidence of its existence; 
let us regard all such either as foolish fanatics or knavish impostors, 
and traitors to the cause of human advancement. But let us care- 
fully discriminate between these and such, as, seeking to advance the 
highest interests of man, are scarcely less arduously, or less benefi-^ 
cialiy or honorably employed, than they who hold the venerated 
plough. From such as these let us invite truth, but sufibr none to* 
encroach on the freedom of thought. 

It is the one cause of liberty, for without this freedom bf the mind, 
all other fireedom is bat a tinkling sound. Witness ihe numeious- 
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attempts which have been made in Soath America, to engraft free 
political institations upon a religious despotism. They have all been 
abortive.— they must ever be abortive— -the two are incompatible. 
And nearer to us we may observe how far the ennobling influence of 
knowledge may be counteracted, even by the decaying remnant of a 
religion of authority. The highest faculties of the soul interdicted, 
the mind excluded from its most ennobling pursuits — from all that 
gives sublimity to thought and elevation to moral feeling, vents its 
activity in the stir and bustle of the world ; and intelligence, confined 
within too narrowlimits, re-duplicates itself in mere ingenious contri- 
vance, and seeks its advantage in the shallow artifices of trade. 

But, though under certain conditions, it would almost seem that a 
people may be instructed without being enlightened, and educated 
without being elevated, let us not hence infer, that knowledge is of 
little importance. I have said, that our neighbors of another state 
have been better, perhaps I should say more educated, than our- 
selves. Of its benefits many of them have given illustrious proof- 
It has gradually weakened the bonds imposed on the intellect — ena- 
bled many to throw them off entirely, and others to exhibit much 
•enei^y, even in fetters. But it is when removed from these mental 
restraints, that the benefits of the knowledge they have acquired, be- 
comes most apparent. 

The facility with which intelligence passes from one system to 
another, and discovers that portion of truth and harmony which exists 
in each, is not the least of its advantages ; and they accordingly, 
when brought in contact with other systems, soon find that legislative 
enactments are not the only basis of social security, or the highest 
rule of action. 

Aware of my incapacity to do justice to so vast and important a 
rsubject as that of mental freedom, I rejoice that it is one to which 
your interest has ever been aUve ; that the mention of it will here 
•touch a sympathetic chord in every bosom. Is there a son of Rhode 
'Island whose enthusiasm is not spontaneously kindled by it ? who 
<does not proudly feel that the glory of his forefathers is reflected upon 
him, and that through them he is allied to the transcendent honors of 
(having emancipated the mind. 

While then, with feelings elate, we reflect that our ancestors made 
4his inestimable gift to the world, that they first threw wide open the 
portals to those sublime truths — those realms of lofty thoughts, where 
the feelings are hallowed, the intellect is ennobled, and the whole 

Sirit is in harmony with itself and the universe ; that the first claim- 
for earth this fireedom of the skies, let us determine that we will 
be the last, aye, that we will never relinquish the fair behest. And 
while with patriotic pride we recur to that brightest page of our his- 
tory, which records the first act of universal toleration known to the 
^world, let us with firmness resolve that here, mind, as it ever has 
been, shall continue to be, free. Let us adopt the motto. Here mind 
is free; a motto worthy to be engraved on the vaulted sky, inscribed 
with sunbeams on the portals of heaven, displayed in the liffhtning, 
•and proclaimed in the thunder of the universe-^sBE, Mind is 
Pbkb. 
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The grand element — the essential condition of human happiness, 
b progress, and we hail with joyful feeling whatever accelerates it. 

It is a cause of gratulation, that the means of individual improve- 
ment are extending, and that through them, our community, our 
country, and our race are advancing. And it is a cheering thought, 
that to this progress there is no limit, — that success in removing one 
impediment, but nerves us with victorious energy to encounter anoth- 
er, — that every advance but brings us in view of some higher posi- 
tion to be attained, while the horizon of perfection remains at the 
same apparent distance, or recedes as we rise into a purer atmos- 
phere. In this way, obstacle afler obstacle has been overcome, and 
one stage of our progress after another accomplished, until we have 
now arrived at the subject of universal education. In conformity 
with that universality, which is characteristic of this age, it is pro- 
posed to provide the means of literary instruction for the whole peo- 
ple. Obvious as is the importance of the measure to bare investiga- 
tion, we are not proceeding on mere theoretical grounds. We have 
witnessed its results in portions of this, and in other states. 

It is not long since our legislature employed a competent person 
to make a geological and agricultural survey of our territory. A 
spirit of inquiry was thus induced, and much valuable information 
disseminated, the good effects of which are already so obvious, in 
improved and more economical modes of cultivation, that I think I 
should be within bounds in saying, that the expense of that survey 
has already been repaid an hundred fold. With such results of an 
experiment in one portion of science, it is not surprising that the state 
should extend its views and its efforts to its other departments — that 
it should adopt measures to diffuse information, awaken interest, and 
increase the desire for the extension of knowledge generally, with 
liberal provision for its accomplishment, and thus embracing the 
whole subject at once, secure its numerous advantages as early as 
practicable. 

For this purpose an agent has been engaged to co-operate with the 
citizens, and give them the aid of his experience and mature thought 
in the important work of reforming the schools. The wisdom of this 
course is now apparent, and it is gratifying to find, that those on 
whom the expense principally falls, are most zealous^in advocating, 
and most assiduous in their efforts to promote its accomplishment. 
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This is honorable to our state, and particularly so, as this concar- 
rence manifestly arises, not from any sordid calculations of interest, 
but from noble and philanthropic feelings. To a people actuated by 
such high and disinterested motives, it would be worse than useless 
to hold up any lower inducements: but I may here remark, that in 
this as in other cases, generous action, based on liberal and correct 
principles, secures those minor advantages which are the ultimate 
and exclusive objects of a grovelling, narrow policy. For leaving 
out of the account, all ^the delightful anticipations of increased cam- 
fort, virtue and happiness, and all ibe benevolent satisfaction of being 
useful to the world, the man who appropriates a portion of his wealth 
to the diffusion of knowledge, is still making an investment, for which, 
even in a pecuniary view, he will be amply repaid. For go where 
we will, we find the value of property very much depending on the 
intelligence of the community where it is located — an obvious con* 
sequence of the fact, that intelligence is necessary to make property 
productive. It developes all the resources of a neighborhood, and 
applies them in the best manner. Besides this, it brings the advan- 
tages of superior society — of good literary, moral and religious in- 
struction, and various' benefits, which a union of intelligent persons 
may easily command, but which no one individual, however talented, 
or however wealthy, could so effectually compass. And these all 
make the real property of such a community more desirable, and of 
course more valuable. 

It also enables men better to discharge the duties of legislators, 
judges and jurors. General education then, will enhance the nom- 
inal and intrinsic value of property, while it also renders it more 
secure. 

How far it is expedient to make popular education the subject of 
legislation, is an important question. In Prussia, an amiable king, 
disposed to exercise the despotic power with which he is vested, in a 
paternal care of his subjects, has furnished the means of instruction 
to ail, and by penal enactments, made it obligatory on parents and 
guardians, to send their children to the schools he has established. 

Such legislation would be worse than useless here. )t would be 
repugnant to our feelings, and in opposition to the spirit of all our 
institutions. In some minor matters, regarding schools, imperative 
legislation has failed even in states where the people are more accus- 
tomed than we are, to the interference of legislative authority with 
the sphere of individual duty. 

I apprehend, that in proportion as a state assumes the task of regu- 
.atiiig the mode of instruction, parents will feel themselves absolved 
from its responsibilities ; and it is the care and thought of parents in 
educating their children, which forms the foundation, or a very large 
portion, both of parental and filial virtues, the destruction of which 
would annihilate all that is most beautiful and holy in the social 
fabric. 

Air, light and partial warmth, are all that a wise Providence has 
bestowed on us, without some efforts of our own, but having fbr- 
nished these pre-requisites of life and activity, has made the rest de- 
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pendant on that thought and labor which are also necessary to devel- 
op the energies of body and mind. Let a state then provide the 
money essential to the existence of public schools — adopt means to 
enlighten the public mind on the subject, and to warm it into effort, 
adding such suggestions and recommendations, as on such a subject 
may very properly come from its selected talent and wisdom, and 
leave the rest to the free thought and voluntary action of the com- 
munity. 

The immediate connection of education with the interests and the 
condition of mankind, is too obvious to have been entirely over- 
looked, by any but the most barbarous tribes ; and yet in its present 
aspect it may be said to be new. Though pursued by many with 
higher views, it has too often been sought, merely for the selfish ad- 
vantages which the instructed derived from it, in competition with 
the uneducated — advantages which its general diffusion would de- 
stroy. Hence at one time, the learned sought to express themselves 
in a manner unintelligible to any but the initiated ; and the clergy, 
by the exclusive advantage of superior knowledge, gyning the ascend- 
ency of the political and military power, established an ecelesiastical 
despotism, which, with the most tyrannical insolence, dictated to 
nations, and arrogating to themselves the powers of darkness, and 
scarcely less infernal powers of earth, by the combined terrors of 
hell, and the tortures of the inquisition, destroyed every vestige of 
freedom, and left scarcely a ray of hope to humanity. It was fraud 
monopolizing knowledge, to subdue the ignorant, and prostrate their 
minds in a bondage the most cruel, and the most direful that history 
records. The institutions of Lycurgus embraced a system of general 
education. Under them the Spartan youth were trained to endure 
privation, fatigue and pain, and habituated to the use of arms, that 
they might more effectually serve their country in war, and were 
taught to steal, that they might be prepared for its stratagems. 

But to increase the general happiness, and secure the freedom of 
man, by a system of education which shall impart useful knowledge, 
intellectual power, and moral elevation, to the whole people, is an 
idea of our own times. 

That the period for the practical development of this idea has 
arrived, is manifest from the unanimity of public sentiment in its 
favor. I may almost say, that none deny its importance, or doubt 
its utility, though there may be some diversity of opinion as to the 
mode of its accomplishment. To devise and bring into action the 
best means in our power for this purpose, is the object of this Asso- 
ciation. I need not labor to secure your interest in its favor, by 
dwelling on the beneficial results which may be expected from the 
success of the enterprize, for I cannot believe that any one who has 
at all reflected upon the influence of increased thought, and the exten- 
sion of knowledge, upon individual happiness and progress — upon 
national prosperity and national honor — upon our intellectual and 
moral condition, and upon our political and social relations, can 
contemplate with indifference the efforts now making in this country 
in behalf of education. 
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I wish I could claim a more active participation in them. 

But I must confess myself one of those, whose time and thoughts 
have been too much tasked by business pursuits, to permit roe to 
render as much personal aid to this important movement as I de- 
sired, or so much as my views of duty to the community dictated. 
But I have observed, with deep interest, the noble efforts of those 
gentlemen, whose labors in this cause have laid as under high obli- 
gation, and claim our warmest gratitude and sincerest thanks. It is 
gratifying to find that they have sanguine hopes of success. They 
do not, however, expect to escape the difficulties, or to avoid the 
obstacles which ever beset the path of the pioneer in social improve- 
ment. They know that popular prejudices are to be dispelled, that 
the iron grasp of avarice is to be relaxed, and snpineness stimulated 
by a ^nse of duty which they must awaken in the puUic mind. 
They know that the reformer requires industry, zeal, energy and 
perseverance. By the intelligent exercise of these qualities, they 
have already accomplished more than was anticipated in the time, 
and there is now itiuch to cheer us all to effort, to animate and exalt 
our hopes, and inspire us with lofty and generous purpose. And it 
is a work in which the aid of all is required. The object we aim at 
18 nothing less than a system — a better system, for the improvement 
of man. If in such a cause, the people are inert, it will be in vaio 
that legislators pass acts, and make liberal appropriations of money. 
If parents do not take an interest in it, and perform their duties, th& 
labor of those philanthropists who have made it an object of earnest 
investigation and deep solicitude, and sought to inspire others with a 
kindred interest, will be" fruitless. Properly to sustain and carry 
forward such a movement, the whole people must unite in it heart 
and hand, thought and action. They must think, and think justly 
and liberally. They must act, and act with the energy of excited 
interest. 

We must not content ourselves with dreaming over the prospect , 
however encouraging. I know it is delightful to regale the imagin- 
ation with visions of an intelligent and happy people, under a wise 
and benevolent government, such as may be anticipated from the 
general diffusion of knowledge; and to indulge in all the luxury of 
benevolent feelings, amid those congenial scenes of felicity and vir- 
tue, which a prophetic fancy may here so vividly portray. And it is 
allowable, it is useful, thus to warm ourselves to effort, by dwelling 
in imagination, on the intended, the probable results of our labors. 

But we must not stop here. We sow the seed in hope and faith, 
but we must bestow the careful vigilance — the laborious attention of 
actual business, before we can expect to gather the fruit. Money 
may be freely appropriated, and yet not a single spring necessary to 
the success of the movement be put in action. The plan may be 
wisely conceived, and put forth with all the attractions of eloquence* 
and illustrated and enforced by all the powers of argument, and yet 
little be done towards its practical accomplishment. 

But I do not fea^ that the interest now manifested, is the mere* 
effervescence of popular enthusiasm, or that it is such an excitement 
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as dissi^tes its fervor in idle imaginings. I am persaaded that it is 
the result of deliberate thought, terminating in the firm conviction of 
the importance — ^the necessity of earnest attention to the objects for 
which we are now assembled. That object has already been stated 
to be the improvement and extension of the means of education. 
An object, the beneficial tendencies of which, are manifest and man- 
ifold in every aspect of the subject — so manifest that one can hardly 
speak of them without uttering truisms. 

It is a trite remark, that the success and stability of a popular gov- 
ernment depends on the intelligence and virtue of the people. It is 
obvious that these qualities are no less essential to individual happi- 
ness than to national prosperity or national security. 

In despotic governments, th^ object of education is to make the 
people good subjects. On us devolves the higher task, of so educa- 
ting them, that they may become good sovereigns. And to the 
inducements growing out of these considerations I may add, what 
under our institutions, seems the grand desideratum, that there is 
nothing which has so great an influence in lessening and neutralizing 
the inequalities of society, as a system of education which embraces 
all in its provisions. It opens to all a common source of enjoyment 
and aggrandizement. The rich and the poor here meet on common 
ground. Seated side by side, the heir of wealth finds that the cir- 
cumstances of birth afford no advantages in the competition foi in- 
tellectual superiority, while the child of poverty also learns, that his 
advancement depends on his own efforts, and on bis own conduct. 
Give him the key to the stores of learning and the treasures of 
thought, and he may complacently smile at the little glittering pile 
on which the merely rich man rests his title to consequence. He 
may look with scorn on the miserable ambition, or with pity on the 
folly, which contents itself with those accidental advantages which 
an accident may destroy, to the exclusion of those benefits, which 
becoming identified with mind, can only be lost by the destruction 
of the spiritual being. 

The great object of education, is not to give those who receive its 
benefits an advantage over others in the competition for wealth or 
place, but to increase their rational enjoyments, and their usefulness 
in whatever circumstances their lot may be cast. If wealthy, to use 
their wealth with intelligent and noble purpose; if poor, to apply a 
like intelligence to Xhe economical management of their concerns; 
if in retired life, gracefully to perform the duties of a private citizen, 
and shed a right and happy influence in their sphere ; or if called by 
their country to official station, to perform its duties with credit to 
themselves, and benefit to the public ; but more especially, to enable 
them to enjoy that happiness which arises from a consciousness of 
the performance of every duty, and of progress in the scale of being. 
In short, to make them more happy in themselves, and more useful 
to others. 

To fulfill these purposes in the highest degree, requires strong and 
active minds, and pure hearts with cultivated affections, in sound 
bodies. Hence education, in reference to these objects, must em- 
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brace the physical, intellectual, and moral nature. Our part now 
has reference more especially to the intellectual, but in attending to 
this, we need not, we do not intend, wholly to neglect the other de- 
partments. In regard to the physical, something may be done by the 
erection of suitable buildings, and by care to protect the inmates 
from unhealthy influences. And in regard to the moral, much may 
be done, by good regulations, by the selection of teachers, who, to 
proper intellectual endowments, unite purity of heart, elevated sen- 
timents and refined feelings, rendered more attractive by modest, 
manly deportment and winning manners ; and when practicable, by 
locating' school-house's in situations where the natural scenery will 
instil] beauty into the soul, and bring it under those harmonizing 
and elevating influences with which a wise and beneficent Creator 
has imbued his works. Let them stand aloof from the turmoil of 
business, and elevated above its cares, where the orient sun will 
inspire hope, and his setting hues gild a glorious futurity. Let 
them be where verdant fields and flowery groves, made vocal by the 
melody of birds, will regale the senses and refresh the imagination— 
where extensive prospects will awaken the sense of the sublime^ 
inspire lofty aspirations, and nurture all the infinite tendencies of 
the immortal spirit. Place them near, where, in some sanctuary of 
nature, the crystal fountain sends forth the refreshing stream, in 
which the infant soul may baptise itself in purity, and from its mur- 
muring waters catch the hallowed voice of song. And when this is 
impracticable, let the same intention be fulfilled, as far as possible, 
by artificial means — by paintings and statuary, by poetry and music. 
Let the whole arrangement be such as will gladden the heart, and 
make the future recollections of the spring time of existence, and all 
its associations, as a celestial vision, blending its tranquilizing and 
holy influences with the cares and asperities of life, and gilding with 
poetic gleams its stern realities. 

Procuring suitable teachers is, perhaps, the most important and the 
most difiicult portion of the work. Properly to fill that station, 
requires the highest order of talent, and the most exalted character. 
But can we expect men of high talent and character, to devote them- 
selves to a pursuit, in which the honors and emoluments are so far 
from being commensurate with the labor and responsibilities ? A 
high sense of duty impels some persons thus to devote themselves, 
but in the p esent state of public feeling, we cannot rely onthts 
inducement, for a sufficient number to fill any considerable portion 
of our schools. In this State, we are very deficient in this particu- 
lar. Preparation for such an oflice, has neither been a duty, a 
trade, or a profession, and we have of course to rely much upon our 
neighbors. I do not object to this for the reason sometimes urged 
against it — that it gives our school funds to the citizens of other 
States. The argument, on that point, is wholly involved in the 
mooted question of free trade and protection. There may be some 
advantages in the circulation of intelligence, which is produced by 
this employment of instructors from other sections, and their con- 
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tinual change from place to place, but I apprehend diey are trifling 
in comparison with the disadvantages. 

In this State, I believe, our sound and liberal political and religious 
institutions, have laid in the free thought and mental vigor of the 
people, a broader and firmer basis for education, than has elsewhere 
been found, and I would that the superstructure should be raised, by 
those who are familiar with these institutions, and have profited by. 
them — by those whose thoughts have never been circumscribed by 
authority, and whose souls have never been narrowed by bigotry or 
debased by superstition. In these views, I believe, I am influenced 
by no merely sectional feeling. I know there are many in other 
States, who in this particular will well compare with the best in 
ours. But I do not think that their institutions and acquired habits 
of thought, are so favorable to the development of this character, or 
that it is so universal among them. But there are other considera* 
tions, which I deem more conclusive on this point. In the present 
mode of engaging a teacher for a few months, with only a mere 
chance of his being re-employed in the same district, he cannot be 
expected to feel the same interest in the afl*airs of the community, or 
even in the progress of his pupils, as if he were permanently located 
among them, and expected to see the fruit of the seed he planted. 

Such is now the general negldct in visiting his school, and in ex- 
tending to him even the civilities of society, that in an ordinary term 
he will hardly become acquainted with the parents at all, unless he 
" boards round/' which, by the way, is the only recommendation of 
that system which occurs to me. 

Now every man with improved mind, cultivated taste, and eleva* 
ted morality, exerts a great and happy influence on the community 
in which he resides, and those requisites should be indispensable to 
all the teachers of our schools. They will, in some respects, be 
better situated to exert this influence, than most other citizens* 
They will receive no fees for their opinions ; and not having to en- 
counter the suspicions of interested motives, and the feelings of 
rivalry which the competitions of business so often engender, their 
approval of right and reprobation of wrong, will have all the weight 
of intelligence, character and impartial judgment. The influence 
of such men, permanently located in all our districts, their interests 
and feelings all blending with those of the community, could not fail 
to elevate the moral standard, and strengthen all the ties which bind 
society. As they advanced in years, and their pupils came into 
active life around them, this influence would assume a paternal char- 
acter, and be to the whole community, what that of a long settled 
and venerated minister of religion is to his congregation. Perhaps, 
too, there would be a more grateful feeling for the moral influences 
which the teacher has insinuated into the mind with science, than 
for even greater benefits in the same way, from one, who imparted 
them in the fulfillment of duties, which, in virtue of his office and his 
salary, he was bound to perform. 

To secure these benefits, and remedy in pari the difliculties allu- 
ded to, it IS proposed to establish, within the state, normal schools. 
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for tbe edacation of teachers of both sexes. I will not enter into the 
details of this plan» further than to say, that it is the intention of the 
projectors of it, to rely on voluntary subscriptions for the funds ne- 
cessary to carry it into effect. 

Some years must elapse, before we can realize the full benefits 
expected from this source, but in the mean time, much may be done 
by vigilance in procuring the best teachers which circumstances 
permit, and by encouragement and aid in their efforts to become 
better qualified for their responsible station. The association of 
teachers, already formed in this county, for the purpose of mutual 
improvement, gives promise of much usefulness, and reflects credit 
on its members. 

While, however, the rate of compensation is so low, it is to be 
apprehended, that men of talent will only make school keeping a 
stepping stone to some more lucrative occupation. This presents a 
very serious difficulty, and I confess I have been alarmed by the con- 
sideration, that our best lawyers, who devote themselves to their 
profession, realise two, three and even five thousand dollars per an- 
num, and that education requires talents not inferior to theirs — not 
inferior to any* I endeavored to flatter myself, that when the im- 
portance of the subject was justly appreciated, we would be willing 
to pay as much to the man who performs so important a part in 
training the minds of our children, as to the man, who ever so ably 
and successfully defends our purse, or even our personal rights. 

But when entering into figures, I found that this would require 
certainly more than ten — perhaps more than twenty times the amount 
now appropriated by the state, I despaired of its early accomplish- 
ment, and sought relief in another aspect of the subject, which I 
think presents some encouragement. I And this encouragement in 
(the fact, that most men do not labor exclusively for money • The 
number who have so wofully misconceived the ends of existence, as 
to make the mere accumulation of wealth, or even a wholly selfish 
application of it, their ultimate object, is very small. Now those, 
who for the purposes of rapid acquisition, devote themselves to active 
laborious pursuits, involving anxiety, perplexity and mental vigilance, 
have almost always one or more of three objects in view — the pur- 
'suit of agriculture, of literature, or of benevolence. 

I know that some may doubt these premises, and as they are im- 
portant in themselves, and essential to the cheering conclusion I aim 
to deduce from them, I will trust to your indulgence to dwell a 
moment upon them. 

The very general desire of men, to escape from the anxieties and 
perplexities of hazardous and intricate business, to the green fields — 
the golden harvests— the home-felt joys and sober certainties of agri- 
cultural life, is matter of every day observation and experience ; nor 
will it be doubted, that with many, the calm pursuits of literature 
and science are looked to as an evening haven from the storms of 
a bustling life ; but I am aware, that on the last point, the popular 
mind inclines to a belief of the engrossing selfishness of business 
men. They see them pursuing wealth, with an energy so intense. 
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and an interest so absorbing, that they may well suppose, that with 
them, it is the final and exclusive object of existence. The uninter- 
ested and superficial observer, does not suspect, that they are goaded 
on by a consciousness that the great work of life is still before them — 
that they are yet far from home — that night is approaching, and they 
have not entered even into the territory of theic abiding place. But 
it may be urged, that even when successful, they are slow to apply 
their wealth to benevolent purposes. This is very often the case, 
and yet, paradoxical as it may appear, it does not argue that this is 
not the purposed object for which they are acquiring it. They over- 
rate the value of money as a benevolent power. They measure it by 
its cost ; and this, when every energy of body and mind has been en- 
grossed in its acquisition, they can hardly over-estimate. Though 
holding in theory to their early impressions of its omnipotence, their 
business experience and judgment enables them practically to perceive 
in every attempt to apply it, that money in itself is a very low order 
of power, and requires the aid of as much thought and labor to make 
it effective as an agent of good, as it does to make it productive in 
business. They long hope, however, for an opportunity of applying 
it with those magnificent and certain results, the imagination of 
which has lured them to its exclusive pursuit, and it is not till they 
have exhausted this hope, that they yield to less inducements. 

They are then only carrying into the application of their wealth, 
the rules by which it has been acquired, and are loth to part with it 
at less than the original cost, or to invest it, where, in the absence 
of their own supervision, they have not what they deem sufficient 
security that it will be judiciously applied. Those habits of saving 
money, and of parting with it only upon the expectation of a larger 
return in kind, and which are generally necessary to enable them to 
commence accumulating,. may at first militate against their giving 
freely for any other purpose ; but when they have once learned to 
look to humane objects as a return for investment, their acquired 
boldness in parting with large sums, in confident anticipation of 
profitable results, comes to the aid of their benevolent feelings, and 
perhaps goes far to supply the want of enthusiasm, which is some- 
times induced by the vividness of the imagination having become 
obscured in matter of fact calculations, and the engrossments of 
reality. 

The recent subscription of business men, for the erection in this 
state of an asylum for the insane, carrying into effect the original 
design of one of their own number, whose generous aid through life 
to literary and benevolent objects, might, of itself, go far to disabuse 
the public mind on this point, shows how cheerfully they will give, 
when in their opinion the object warrants it. And the very liberal 
donation of one individual, who perhaps for the very reason I have 
suggested, set a high value on money, shows how freely he can be- 
stow it, when his judgment is convinced of the utility of the appli- 
cation. He is now animated by a new impulse. His life is no 
longer objectless. The cheering thought that all his labor has not 
been in vain, attends him. He is inspired with a fresh hope, for he 
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has found an opportunity of investing the proceeds of hts toil and 
anxiety, in a manner, which evidently affords him more satisfaction, 
than he ever felt in the acquisition of a like sura. The sagacity 
by which he at once secured the present co-operation of the commu- 
nity, and ascertained that their feelings were sufficiently interested 
in the object of the gift, to warrant the expectation that it would con- 
tinue to receive the attention from them, essential to its usefulness, 
is a striking illustration of the thoughtful prudence of business men, 
under circumstances, which might have dazzled the imagination, 
and misled the judgment of those having less practical habits and 
experience. 

Having touched upon this subject, it may not be out of place here 
to remark, that the improved treatment of the insane, and the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, and the blind, are among the most glo- 
rious triumphs of knowledge, and that education has raised her 
proudest trophy in the midst of that intellectual and moral illumina- 
tion and holy joy, which she has carried into the recesses of mind, 
from which, by a combination of the two latter maladies, every ray 
of light or hope was formerly excluded. Who would not rather 
have been the first who triumphantly planted the standard of intelli- 
gence and hope within the apparently impregnable ramparts of that 
dark and dreary citadel, than to have victoriously borne away the 
martial banners from the fields of Arbela and Waterloo. 

But to return. The facts I have mentioned, go far to confirm my 
premises, and I think warrant the assertion, that so far as the pros- 
pects of this life are concerned. Agriculture, Literature and Benev- 
olence, may generally be regarded as the ultimate objects of busy 
m$n. The intelligent farmer may well be content, for he already 
occupies one of the positions which so many are toiling to obtain, 
and one in which constant observation of the liberality of nature, 
must imbue his mind with generous feeling, and thus eminently fit 
hira for the enjoyment of another of the ultimate objects. The office 
of the teacher also embraces two of three objects, the pursuit of lit- 
erature, and the gratification of benevolent feelings. 

If the farmer may look with delight on the green fields in which 
he has made two spears of grass grow, where only one grew before, 
with what higher rapture may the^teacher look on the beaming coun- 
tenance which attests that another idea, another truth, has been suc^ 
cessfully engrafled on an immortal mind. If the former, when he 
plants, may Took forward with pleasant anticipation, to the refreshing 
fruit or shade, with what more holy hope and joy, may the latter 
reflect, that the germs he is nurturing will grow through eternity. 

A man imbued with benevolent feelings, and a passion for know- 
ledge, may find in the office of a public instructor, that pleasurable 
<>ccupation and exhilerating exercise of his faculties and feelings, 
which will induce him to pursue it, for that moderate compensation 
which will ensure him a comfortable subsistence through life. And 
*the very causes which induce this willingness, insure, at the same 
time, the highest qualifications, and most devoted zeal in their appli- 
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cation. In the adaptation of the office to the gratification of these 
high tastes, and the peculiar necessity of these same tastes to the 
office, we may recognize one of those beautiful provisions of Prov- 
idence, by which the supply of all our essential wants is brought 
within the reach of reasonable eiibrt and moderate ability. 

But there is one other condition, without which, even these high 
gratifications will fail of their inducements. We must elevate the 
profession to its proper rank. We must render it respectable and 
honorable. We must make its credentials a passport to the best 
society. If those who now fill its ranks, have nor always the grace 
of manner, or even the good breeding and the power of rendering 
themselves agreeable and instructive in conversation, requisites to 
make them welcome at our tables and our firesides, the more shame 
on us, that we have inflicted such instructors upon our children, and 
the greater need, if we would not have them grow up rude, clownish, 
awkward and vulgar, that we give their teachers the best means of 
learning the courtesies of life, and of acquiring the grace and eleva- 
tion of polished society, which their respective locations can furnish. 
None more require the sustaining power of society, and by none will 
it be better repaid. In elevating them, we elevate our children. An 
examination of facts, may further confirm ttie views I have taken in 
regard to compensation. Men whose business obliges them to en- 
dure the anxieties attending the risks of fluctuating markets, and the 
perplexities consequent on extended operations and intricate combi- 
nations, and are thus in a great measure debarred the tranquility of 
mind, and the leisure necessary to the pursuits, I have designated as 
the ukimate objects of busy men^ must be sustained by the hope of 
large compensation. The lawyer whose time is fully occupied, and 
his mind overtasked with important and intricate cases, is in this 
class, with the additional aggravation, that his professional inter- 
course with mankind, is little calculated to gratify benevolent 
feelings. 

The lawyer who is less occupied, and has time and opportunity 
for some, or all of the ulfimate ol^ects^ is satisfied with moderate com- 
pensation, while among the clergy, whose vocation embraces literary 
and benevolent pursuits, we find talents of high order engaged at 
very moderate salaries. A similar rule, with some modifications, 
will apply to physicians. The pecuniary remuneration, for official 
services in this state, is very small ; but I am much mistaken, if 
there is any one in the Union more faithfully, or more efficiently 
served, or in which the public officers have a larger share of public 
confidence. Look too at our numerous banks, whose presidents 
have no salaries. Has the large c6mpensation paid in many other 
places, procured more ability, or more character, or better adminis- 
tration in any respect? 

But the lords of the soil — the professors of Law, Medicine and 
Divinity — ^Governors, Judges, Legislators, and Bank Presidents, hold 
honorable places in society. Let us then, from the high considera- 
tion* of justice, as well as firom those of interest, admit the professors 
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of education to their proper position.* Make their fraternity hon- 
orable, and it will soon be crowded by talent, competing for moderate 
compensation. This proposed elevation will be bat justice to the 
teachers; and it will be expedient, in the first place, to render them 
more capable of doing us service, and in the second place, that they 
may be thus induced to perform these services at a price which will 
meet the popular views of public ability. In this %vay, too, we may 
procure greater advantages than money can command. Money can- 
not produce so much elevation as hoiM>rable place and consideration 
in society can do. It cannot excite the same interest and kindle the 
same zeal, which literary taste and benevolent feelings can inspire. 
Besides, if a compensation in money were the only inducement, im- 
postors would rise up, we should be overrun by a host of mercenary 
office seekers, generally, of all men the least fitted for the stations, 
the emoluments of which they covet. 

In its connection with schools, the proper government of children 
is a very important problem, and one replete with difficulty, in both 
the theoretical and practical department. There is great diversity 
of opinion on the subject, and not feeling myself competent to its full 
development, I will venture only a few remarks in regard to it. 

In the first place, a teacher should be able, properly to govern 
himself. All punishment inflicted under the influence of anger, is 
to the child but an example of violence. If he does not perceive its 
propriety and justice, it is to him but tyranny and oppression. He 
feels himself overpowered by mere physical strength, to which it 
would be in vain to oppose his feeble frame, and either rises above it 
in a feeling of resolute defiance, or sinking under it, seeks relief in 
that low exercise of the intellect, which develops itself in cunning 
and falsehood. Violence and fraud naturally produce and reproduce 
each other. Again, a child should be punished only for what is 
wrong in himself, and not for doing what is merely inconvenient to 
its care-takers. The opposite course confounds his ideas of moral 
right, with what is only expedient— -destroys the nice sense of just- 
ice which is always found in the infant mind, and sets an example of 
selfishness, which cannot but be prejudicial to the child, and to the 
proper authority of its guardians. 

In regard to the supposed necessity for corporal punishment, I 
believe it arises more from a want of moral power and moral purity 
in parents and teachers, than from any thing inherent in human 
nature. The child may be degraded by ignominious punishment, 
and debased by fear. It is true he may by these means, also, be 
restrained from practical wrong, and thus preserved from acquiring 
bad habits, but I doubt if a single virtuous impulse was ever thus 
imparted. Most children soon learn to disregard the anger of their 
parents, but there are few whose better feelings are not touched by 
seeing them grieved by their conduct, or who can resist the united 

• These remarks are of course made in reference to our district schools. The 
high character and social position of those engaged in the more elevated institu- 
tions, leaves little cause of complaint, so far as they are concerned, and furnishes 
another illustration in point 
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Influence oFparental solicitude and parental sacrifices of comfort and 
convenience on their account. Force is the lowest form of powefy 
love is the highest, and it is this which inspires virtuous resolution 
and noble action. But iorce appears jlo be the shortest mode of en« 
forcing obedience, and the parent thinks he has not time, or per- 
haps that it is not his place, to appeal to the reason and the feelings 
of the child. He sadly mistakes his duty, as well as the true economy 
of the subject. The rod has its influence while the pain lasts — but 
when the feelings are touched, and the understanding is convinced, 
the work is done, and well done forever. A restraining power and a 
Virtuous impulse are thereby fixed in the child's own mind, which 
tttend him as gnardian angels wherever he goes. 

The authority of the parent, if founded on fear, has no etistence 
beyond the acts of which he may become cognizant. At school the 
child escapes this jurisdiction^ and a similar authority is there to bo 
established. We may very naturally suppose that it will be effected 
by the same means. For if parents, with their greater interest, re-in* 
forced by natural affection, found their engagements did not allow 
them time to resort to the moral means of love and reason, when the 
mind was tender and open to such influences, how can we expect the 
teacher, charged with the literary instruction of a number of pupils, 
to find time to act upon the more obdurate material now presented to 
him, through the medium of the moral feelings or the moral jodg«» 
ment. He^ too, must adopt more summary means^ and violence 
most go on re-producing itself. 

I am a^are that my opinions on this subject have not the author** 
ity of experience, but it does appear to me, that so long as corporal 
punishment is deemed essential to school discipline, teachers canciol 
rise to their proper place in public estimation. So long as they are 
hired to whip, tlieir vocation will be more or less associated with that 
of a public executioner, and in our schoot government, we shall be 
committing the gross absurdity of uniting the offices of a supreme 
judge and a Jack Ketch in the same person. 

If this is necessary I despair of the dignity of the profession. 
The remedy must begin with the parents. I know that they have 
not an exclusive and infallible control of the characters of their 
children^ but we all know that much may be done by them in its 
formation, and especially by the mother. If necessary, then, let the 
father increase his efforts, and submit to greater privations, that this 
most important maternal duty may not be neglected— that his chil- 
"dren may not want a mother's care and that holy influence whick 
nhe can exert on their destiny. But how are they more generally 
to become properly qualified for the performance of these nigh du» 
ties? The natural affection of nrothers does not require to be exci- 
ted or increased, but to be enlightened by knowledge and made more 
discriminating by well directed lihought ; and ru& and inadequate 
es the means now appear to such a delicate and important result, t 
npprehend It must be commenced in our district schools. Than this 
there can be no higher consideration to stimulate our efforts to' im- 
prove these schools. If a boy wlien first sttovifn the letter A, could 
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form even a. faint conception of the knowledge and science to which 
it is made the first step, with what burning curiosity would he gaze 
upon it, and with what persevering assiduity would he apply himttelf 
to obtain the key to those vasf stores of the intellect. And if here, 
at the threshhold of this movement, we could bring ourselves to real- 
ize, that by it, these treasures are to be made accessible to the whole 
icising and to future generations, and as a yet higher result, parents, 
through it, be qualified to instruct their children in all the proprie- 
ties of life, and properly to cultivate their intellectual and moral 
attributes, and thus by this simple and natural means, regenerate a 
nation and make a people virtuous and happy, with what kindling 
zeal should we contemplate the result, and with what intensity should 
we apply ourselves to the ABC portion of the work in which we are 
now engaged. 

In regard to physical power, it may be remarked, that it does not 
comparatively occupy the high place which was assigned to it in a 
less scientific age. It decreases in popular estimation with the ad- 
vance of the arts and civilization. It was deified in all the ancient 
mythologies. It gave pre-eminence among baTbarians. Though io 
newly settled countries, where its benefits in subduing the forest are 
felt, it still holds a high place in public estimation, the scientific pro- 
gress of the age has so far lessened the apparent necessity for it, that 
there is now reason to fear it will be too much neglected. The 
supremacy of the laws, has dispensed with it as a means of individual 
personal protection. The invention of gunpowder has made science 
the efficient defender of civilization, and thus dispensed with the ne- 
cessity of muscular power, to cope with barbarian strength. 

By the improvement in machinery, the steam engine and water 
wheel, are made to supply a very large portion of that mere automa* 
ton strength which was once necessary to provide clothing and pre- 
pare food for mankind, and intelligence being more required to direct 
these new powers, has become the most valuable element even of 
labor. It is this which is raising the value of voluntary labor more 
and more above slave labor. It is the elastic free thought and diffu- 
sed intelligence of New England which now enables us successfully 
to compete, on common ground, with the low wages, low rate of 
interest, and other advantages possessed by the manufactures of 
Great Britain. Nor is Agriculture less indebted to science. The 
saving of labor arising from improved implements — a knowledge of 
the proper application of manures — rotation of crops and mixture of 
soils, is vast, and being more universal will well compare with im- 
provements in manufacturing machinery, if, indeed, they are not the 
more important. 

In these and other great advances of physical science, we every 
where recognize the truth of the Baconian apothegm, ^* Knowledge 
is power." And the most thorough investigation of history will 
prove to us that notwithstanding the edicts of kings — ^the parade of 
invincible armies — ^the valor and skill of military commanders — the 
arts of superficial statesmen and diplomatists — the bustle of shallow 
politicians and the ceaseless turmoil of the roultitudei it is still the 
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abstruse philosophers, the deep thinkers, who control the great cur- 
rent of human events and determine their succession — that in short, 
profound thought moves the world. 

This cheering truth is teeming with great results. It has crowned 
thought with a new diadem, and invested it with new powers, before 
which despotism, in every form, already trembles in anticipation of 
its death warrant. It raises us from knowledge, to the creative! 
power of knowledge, and if, when the competition was between phy»* 
ical force and science, the Baconian maxim was apposite, we may 
now, when we wish to carry this competition into the higher de- 
partments of intellect, say with at least equal propriety, " thought is 
power," from which another step will advance us to the philosophical 
truth, that mind— intelligence — spirit in its finite and infinite condi- 
tions, is the only real and efficient power. 

Hence physical perfection is now to be desired, not as formerly, 
for its direct use in providing for the subsistence and safety of the 
individual, and to make him an able defender of the State, but prin- 
cipally, to minister to that continuous and energetic mental activity, 
by which he can render infinitely more essential service to himself 
and to his race, than the strength of a Sampson or Hercules could 
effect. In this view, the healthful action of the organic system be-J 
comes of incalculable importance — and education should not be un- 
mindful of the foundation upon which she is to build, much less 
should she do ought to weaken or impair it. Disease, in many of 
its forms, lessens or destroys a man's capacity for thought, and 
hence, in this age, makes him comparatively powerless ; and I ap- 
prehend that much disease has its origin in crowded, unventilated, 
badly warmed school-rooms. 

In coustructing school-houses, this evil should be carefully guard- 
ed against. In another view, this is also very important. Some 
may think that if the instruction is given, it cannot matter much 
what sort of a house it is in, and I may add that this idea is a very 
natural one, to persons whose occupations are of an active character 
and principally in the open air. But we all know that in a crowded, 
close room, and especially if too warm, the mind soon loses its 
power of attention, and if in this state, it can be roused from its 
listlessness and excited to effort, it is a painful spasmodic action 
productive of no good effects. 

Under such circumstances, children not only do not and cannot 
learn, but they soon become disgusted with school, and all their 
associations with it are of an unpleasant character. Similar eflects 
are sometimes produced by keeping children too long confined, with- 
out that muscular exercise which is so particularly essential to themj 
and often without any thing to interest or employ their thoughts. 
This is painful to them, and productive of bad effects to both body 
and mind. We have all' observed how a brisk walk in the open air 
restores the mind to its activity, when it has been rendered torpid by 
too long confinement in a close room ; how, instead of having to 
urge it to exertion, it springs forward with an elastic energy of its 
own, and the danger is, that we will be lost or entangled* in- the exu- 
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b^rant profiiaion of ihpuglitj thrpiigh whi<^h, it. hurries tts« whether 
W« will or not* 

Children are universally fond of acquiring knowledge- They. 
ha^e an inaatiahle curiosity, which demands gratification from this 
iource. Witness the glowing countenance of a child when the light 
cif a new idea suddenly bursts upon him — ^the thrill of pleasure, when 
foi; the first time he has mastered the intricacies of some ingenious 
and conclusive argument, and comprehends the truth it demonstrates. 
I cannot but brieve, that it must be by some great error, that what 
ia thus naturally so congenial to the infant n^ind, should so generally 
he made distasteful to it Not that I think learning is attainable 
without laborioua effort, or that it is desirable that it should be, for 
this would destroy one of its. prime benefits as a mental discipline — 
hut only that by proper means a child might be so interested in its 
a^uisition, as to pursiie it with interest, ana avidity. You will per- 
<^uv^ that the improved n|odei of instruction tend to this object A 
siipply of proper apparatus, will very much facilitate this result The 
machinery of the school-room has been as much improved ha that of 
the cottons-mill, and the consequent saving of labor to teachers and 
pupils, by the one, almost as great as that to the spinners and weav- 
ers, by the other. The want of economy in retaining the old plaos 
in either case, is obvious. The proper selection of books is impor- 
tant, and has claimed the^ attention of the Association. A commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose, are investigating the subject, and. will 
r49port the result It b desirable not. only to procure the beat 
^mentary treatises^ but also to secure uniformity, by which much 
time will be saved to teachers apd pupils, and th^ extra expense of 
continual change avoided. 

In passing to the consideration of the intellectual and moral, I 
^Kill first remark, that even independent of moral results, there ia a 
wi4e diffisrence, between a learned. ii;um apd ope whose intellect ha9 
4^en properly educated. A man may have a vast memory fully 
•atored with facts, drawn from every departipent of science, and yet 
'hi9 profoundly, stupidly ignorant of all their relations to reality 
Sfich men are in the predicament of a school, boy who can repeat ail 
the descriptions in his geography, and point out th^ position of every 
i^ame on the globe or map, and vet does not know that the descrip* 
tioBs, globe and map have any relation to the earth's surface. If sqch 
I^owledge a^ this ever wiu9 power, for any other practical purpose 
tit^n.to dazzle the ignorant, and inflate or bewilder its possessor, 
t]^, time has pasa^ away — thb age yields the mastery only to 
ti^ought. 

Now th(9 human. min4 is not a mere warehouse of given dimen- 
aions, in which you m|iy, with careful stowage, put package after 
pi^ckage, of ever so great value,, and when it is full, say its use ia 
appomplirf^ed — i^ is now paying its maximum profit; but it is a living 
a^enti whiich must masticate, digest, and assimilate its nutrioientt 
md is sifpoeptible, with,properaliin^nt^ of never ending growth, and 
■an unliinitea enlargement, of it^ capaciti^ The acquisition of the 
small nnnih^f <%t4f .which c^ usually be taiight.ini^U^^ school* 
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room, however useful in life, constitute a very inconsiderable portion 
of the benefits of education. Its chief object should be, to impart 
such habits of thought, as will enable the student to continuiJIj 
build upon what he there acquired. Those facts are but as the seed 
of knowledge ; give him this and the implements, with instructions 
for its cultivation, and he may ever afler add to his More the acca* 
mulated harvests of active thought and intelligent observation. 

In furtherance of this object, it is proposed to establish circulating 
libraries in connexion with the district schools, and arrangements 
are already made for trying the experiment, which I deem a very 
important one. Without some such aid, our efforts may only Vesult 
in making a larger market for the works of Paul D*Kock and othc^ 
writers of the same stamp, or a channel fbr the more general dissem- 
ination of the bad taste and worse principles, with which a mercenary 
Stress is flooding the country. Let the laborer when he seeks relief 
irom toil, have proper mental recreation at his command. Furnish 
him with a choice of agreeable and instructive books, which will 
elevate his tastes, inform his understanding, and strengthen his 
moral feelings, and he will no longer be " food for cannon,'* or ma- 
terial for demagogues. 

iThis will be extending the benefits of intellectual education 
through life, and at the same time giving a moral direction to the 
increased powers of thought which it will develop. It will be min- 
4stering to that progress which is essential to happiness. This moral 
elevation does not necessarily follow from mere intellectual culture^ 
All we can say of this, or that point is, that the faculties being made 
tnore acute, will more readily and clearly perceive the infkllible con- 
nexion between interest and duty, and that by opening to the mind 
higher and purer sources of gratification, the influence of low and 
degrading passions will be diminished. Let a man become absorbed 
in any scientific pursuit, even of those most allied to earth — the object 
of his devotion is truth. For it he cherishes a pure disinterested 
love, and this elevates all his sentiments and refines all his affections. 
Let him advance a step further, and in the province of the fine arts 
learn the power of genius and the ennobling and refining influence 
of the sentiment of the beautifiil. Or rising above this little sphere, 
let him attempt to grasp in thought the wonders of the universe as 
revealed in the modern astronomy. Let him first direct his attention 
to the sun, to the uninformed eye, apparently only a little dazzling 
spot in the blue concave— let him reflect that it is a million timetf 
larger than this earth, and some thirty timea larger than a sphere, 
whose diameter would reach from us to the moon, and when, by the 
aid of such comparisons, he has formed some faint conception of the 
magnitude and splendor of this august central mass, let him observe 
the wondrous mechanism, by which world after world is made to 
revolve round him in harmonious movement, witfi velocities so great, 
and occupying a space so immense, as to defy all his powers of con- 
ception. Then let him turn to the fixed stars, and by the united aid 
of facts and ailalogy, see in every one of them a sun, similar to our 
own, each of which imagination invests with a like courtly train of 
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planetary worlds and their attending satelites, while by the powers of 
an infallible geometry he demonstrates that their distance is incon- 
ceivably greater than that of the farthest planet from our sun, — that 
a cannon ball projected from this earth, must travel with its usual 
velocity hundreds of thousands of years before it could reach the 
nearest of them, and that in all probability there are a great number of 
such consecutive distances between the centre and outer verge of our 
starry system ; and yet that all these, embracing such inconceivable, 
such incalculable distances in space, are but one cluster — one nebula, 
such as the telescope reveals to us still far beyond, appearing to 
occupy only a span in immensity. With instrumental aid let him 
wander amid these nebula, until his eye rests on one which is in- 
complete, and there learn that creative power is not yet exhausted ; 
there observe nature in her laboratory, the materials for new sys- 
tems — ^tbe uncombined star dust scattered around her; or turning 
to another, mark it crumbling in the decay of age, and ponder on 
the time which has elapsed since the morning of its existence. But 
alas ! time has no telescope, through which even the eye of fancy can 
reach an epoch so remote. 

Next let him note the beautiful grandeur and harmony which per- 
vades the whole of this stupendous combination. How each minor 
orb comprised in a system revolves round its appropriate centre — 
how in turn each of these systems, with its central luminary, revolves 
round some more distant centre — the less continually merging in the 
greater arrangement, whilst each successive reach of the telescope 
or of imagination discloses, until the mind is overpowered in the 
splendor and magnificence of this mighty display of creative energy. 
Think you, that from these lofty speculations — these vast and over- 
powering conceptions, he will descend to this little orb, to act an 
Ignoble part in its petty concerns 1 Will he tarnish the brightness, 
or sully the purity of that intellect by which he is enabled to soar to 
such commanding thoughts and such extatic views ? 

But as yet he is made acquainted only with the lower department 
of knowledge, and however magnificent the development he has just 
witnessed, it is but a magnificent materialism. Let him rise above 
this materialism, and on the confines of spiritual science, in the pure 
mathematics, learn the pleasure of disinterested thought and acquire 
the habit of pursuing truth with concentrated attention, and without 
the disturbing elements of prejudice, passion or selfishness. Let him 
then become familiar with universal truths, which being beyond the 
province of experience and of the senses, are apprehended only by 
the pure reason. Let him enter the domains of metaphysical re- 
search, and thus be introduced — aye! introduced, to his own spiritual 
nature, and with emotions of surprise and awe, realize the presence 
of the Divinity which stirs within him : — there let him contemplate 
the great problems, and ponder on the mysteries of his spiritual 
being : — and thence ascending to the lofliest regions of human in- 
telligence, let him partake of the inspirations of poetry and commune 
with the spirit of prophecy, till his rapt spirit forgets its earthly 
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thralls and wings its way, through realms of light, bejond the finite 
bounds of space or time. 

Think you, that descending from this empyrean height to this 
mundane sphere, he will enter into its competitions with other than 
the most exalted feelings and the noblest motives ? No ! Selfishness 
will be eradicated, and all that is sordid and mean, will have given 
place to liberal and lofly sentiments. The almighty dollar will have 
lost its omnipotence, and the high places of worldly honor have 
dwindled into insignificance. The glittering shrines of wealth, and 
the gorgeous thrones of power, will have no attraction for him, except 
as they minister to the sublimity of his soul, or enable him to impart 
a kindred elevation to others. 

Such at least is the apparent, perhaps I may also add, the natural 
and the general tendency of such pursuits. And this is much needed 
to neutralize the material, comfort seeking, propensities of the age. 
But experience teaches us that there are those who make use of 
these high attainments, only for the immediate personal enjoyments 
they command — to minister to the gratification of a fine taste, an 
acute understanding and a vivid imagination, while the heart is un- 
touched, its propensities unchastened, and its affections unrefined, 
and who, by the power of intellect, can even subdue the moral sensi- 
bilities, and compel them to contribute to this engrossing selfishness. 
Men, who while they indulge in the raptures of benevolent imagin- 
ings, and in fancy delight to dwell on romantic visions of virtuous 
distress nobly relieved, never lend a helping hand to actual suffering, 
never whisper a word of consoling sympathy to the afflicted, but in 
the complacent confidence and security of intellectual superiority, 
look with cold indifference on the sorrows, and with scorn on the 
follies of mankind, while they turn with disgust from misery in all 
its forms of repulsive reality. But as if to complete the evidence 
that intellectual supremacy is not the highest condition of humanity, 
we have striking examples of men who have still farther perverted 
high intellectual attributes, and made them the mere panders of a 
gross sensuality and degrading avarice. If the elevation of the intel- 
lect may make the objects of crime appear contemptible, it is through 
the cultivation of the moral and religious sentiments, that crime 
Itself must be made odious, and a sensitiveness awakened, which 
^ontaneously shrinks from wrong, and feels every lodgment of 
temptation as a stain on its purity. If the pride of intellect has made 
the objects of humanity appear insignificant, and its suffisrings repul- 
sive, the opticks of a high morality will restore them to their true 
importance, and make the sorrows, the weaknesses, the errors, and 
even the follies and the crimes of our fellow beings the objects of 
benevolent thought and philanthropic action. . 

If by fostering the intellectual we can attain the sublime — the] 
improvement of the moral, co-operating with the religious sentiments^ 
will elevate us to the holy. This moral cultivation may be com- < 
menced very early in life. Before the child has lefl its mother's 
arms, its affections and its sensibilities may be the objects of her 
successful care ; and while prattling on the father'^ knee, it may 
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learn to abhor the gilded crimes by which the Taunted heroes of his* 
tory have ascended thrones, and to idolize the unpretending virtues 
which have led martyrs to the scaffold and the slake. 

The mind of a child is a very delicate and intricate subject to act 
upon ; and when we reflect on the influence of early impressions, 
and early circumstances on the formation of character, we may well 
feel a disposition to shrink from the responsibilities of meddling with 
it, even while most impressed with the necessity of attending to its 
development. It is a solemn duty, the proper performance of which 
requires much patient thought and sleepless care. 

How few people reflect on the injury they may do by introducing 
an unpleasant or gross perception into the mind. If we are induced 
to believe what is merely injurious by being false, we may detect the 
> error in fact or argument, and the evil is entirely eflaced from the 
understanding. But an impression made on the imagination or 
through the medium of association, cannot be thus eradicated. This 
principle so obviously liable to abuse, may as obviously be applied 
to great advantage in moral training- As one application of it I 
would have, for the use of the children in every school, a few por- 
traits of great and good men, and a few representations of virtuous 
and heroic conduct, the influence of which would blend with their 
expanding thoughts, and become incorporated in all their anticipa- 
tions and plans of future life. Who can estimate the effect which 
the recollection of a sunny childhood — spent amidst pleasant associ- 
ations and benign influences, under the guiding care of those Mre 
respected and loved, and whom, to our more mature judgment* 
memory ever depicts as worthy to be esteemed and reveredP— will 
exert on the whole character and destiny. The sheen of such sunny 
years will never fade ; its light will ever blend with our purest and 
highest enjoyment, and memory will often recur to it to relieve the 
wearisome toil and gladden the gloomy scenes of life, while even 
amid crime and sorrow it will continually remind us of the better 
and brighter elements of human existence with which we were then 
so familiar. To the moral culture, all other cultivation should be 
subservient. 

By attending only to the physical, we may nourish giant frames, 
but perhaps only for the purposes of ferocity and violence. By ex- 
clusive care of the intellectual, we may nurture mighty powers of 
thought, for good or for ill, and we may give great acuteness to the 
faculties, but perhaps only for the purposes of fraud, the subversion 
of the rights, and the destruction of the happiness of others. In 
either case, we proceed at the risk of sacrificing all that is roost esti- 
mable and most holy in human character. Indeed, I can conceive 
of no worse condition of society, than that in which great physical 
energies should be combined with lawless, brutal and malignant pas- 
sions, and great intellectual strength and acuteness, with low pro- 
pensities, selfish motives and sordid dispositions. It is upon the 
supremacy of the moral powers that we must rely, to give a proper 
direction to the physical and intellectual energies, and without its 
controling influences, all other cultivation may be worse than use- 
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less. Why then, it may be asked, is this movement directed more 
particularly to the intellectual 1 Why not immediately to the higher 
and more important work of moral improvement ? It is true we rank 
the moral above the intellectual. We also rank the intellectual 
above the physical : but if a man were starving, we would not give 
him a treatise on Geometry or Logic for his relief. The highest 
wants of man may not be the most urgent or most imperative. To 
have an intellectually great man there, must be a living man — to be 
morally great and good, and useful, pre-supposes a being with ca- 
pacities for knowing, and with discriminating judgment ; and the 
improvement of these attributes is our present object. 

It may be further remarked, that in early life, the moral training 
is most appropriately allotted to parental care, and that for general, 
moral and religious instruction, society is already organized, and 
does not admit or feel the necessity of any material change. There 
is also a certain equilibrium to be observed between the intellectual 
and moral progress. They mutually aid and sustain each other, and 
cannot be widely separated. As the moral becomes more pure, the 
intellectual sees farther, and clearly discerning the obstacle ^o further 
progress, dictates the proper remedy. We have just taken an im- 
portant step in morals, and the temperance reformation has probably 
opened the way for the improvement of our district schools. Before 
the success of that enterprise, the public mind would hardly have 
entertained the subject of universal education. Intemperance was 
then an evil too pressing and too vital, to admit of such slow remedy. 

There are some striking analogies between the two movements. 
Getting drunk seems once to have beea thought a manly exploit, and 
men of high standing gloried in it. So when the competition com- 
menced between knowledge and physical power, men of renown 
gloried in their ignorance — thought learning derogatory to them, and 
useful only to priests and scribes. The sentiment attributed by 
Scott to Douglass, represents the feeling of that time. 

'* Thftnks to saint Bothan, son of mine. 
Save Gawain ne'er could pen a line, 
So swore I, and I swear it still. 
Let my boy-bishop fret bis fill.*' 

The individual advantages of temperance, as of learning, were 
next observed, and then, that the intemperance or ignorance of any, 
was a public calamity, and that public policy no less than enlarged 
benevolence, required that all should be made temperate, and that all 
should be educated by the united efforts of the whole community. 
At each step, in both instances, there was something to be known, 
before further progress. Let us again cultivate the knowing facul- 
ties, and perchance they will then reveal to us, and bring within our 
reach, some other moral object. Possibly one of its first results will 
be, to re-unite in public estimation, individual and political honesty, 
the separation of which is now so threatening. The deception prac- 
ticed by any partizan, seems to be regarded by his fellows as a pious 
fraud, and as such, praiseworthy if successful, and at least harmless, 
so long as it does no injury to their party. When we reflect on the 
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iofluence of fraud to contaminate and destroy all it touches, and 
upon its still more immediate tendency to provoke violence, we may 
well tremble for our institutions, ami seek a remedy in some means 
of elevating the moral sentiments. Possibly another effect of the 
dissemination of knowledge, will be to destroy sectarian feeling, and 
even without producing unanimity of belief, which I do not think is 
ever desirable, unite the public sentiment in favor of some more uni- 
versal system of moral and religious instruction. But perhaps it is 
useless to anticipate. It is sufficient for us to know, that a better 
system of education is now necessary to our progress, and that it is 
our duty to labor for it. This is our mission. Let us in a proper 
spirit press forward to its accomplishment by all proper meansy and 
leave the result to the Great Disposer of events, with our prayers, 
that the benefits of our efforts may descend to our children, and 
enable them better to perform their duties, and to fulfil their mis* 
flion, whatever it may be. 



INDIVIDUAL AND ASSOCIATED EFFORT. 

Extract from an Address delivered by Mr. Hazard, on Intemper- 
ance, at Westerly, July 4, 1843. As the same objection which is 
here commented on, has been also made against all government action 
upon the subject of education, many of his remarks are appropriate to 
the object of our Journal. 

** Another ground of objection to the society, less palpable and less 
copnmeated upon, but more subtle and pervading in its influence, than 
those already alluded to, grows out of our illy defined notions of civil 
liberty, in connection with a prevalent idea that the society curtails 
it, and that it at the same time encroaches upon the province of free 

Xncy. Both these subjects have their metaphysical difficulties even 
!r science has done all she can accomplish to simplify their ele- 
ments, and reduce them to order ; and we shall be very liable to error, 
whenever we attempt to found any connected and rational argument 
upon the crude notions of those which have a popular currency. 
With some it is an improper restriction of liberty to prevent a man's 
hanging himself; and an unjustifiable interference with free agency, 
to restrain him from the destruction of his intellectual powers, and 
the perversion of his moral nature. • • • These vague notions 
of principles so deeply rooted in our nature, are the very elements 
for the art of sophistry, and also furnish the materials from which 
interest and inclination can draw as many doubts as are necessary to 
prevent a decision against them in the tribunal of conscience. But 
though society may have no natural or conventional right to interfere 
in those acts which affect only the individual, yet it has a rieht to 
compel from him, by all proper means, the peiformance of all his 
social duties ; and incidental to this must be the right to restrain him 
by such means, from disqualifying himself for the performance of 
those duties. 

** It is seldom, however, that we find a popular sentiment however 
Tague, which has not substantial truth for its basis. If the sentiment 
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is right, it is an intuitive inference from that truth, — ^if wrong, an ac- 
cidental perversion, growing out of the want of a free and clear per- 
ception of it. The objection to the temperance society which we are 
now considering, had its origin in the sublimest verities of our being. 

" To do good or to resist evil, from an internal conviction of duty, 
and by an internal moral power, is the. highest prerogative of intelli- 
gent natures. It is the attribute of individual sovereignty ; and to 
yieid this sovereign right, to substitute for this free vital activity any 
external agreement law or force, would be the greatest sacrifice 
which pride, dignity and self-respect could make upon the altar of 
humanity. Allied to this is the conviction that wherever society, in 
the form of government or of subordinate associations, by the author- 
ity of law or the power of union, compel an individual to a course of 
action, even such as he approves, yet not originating in his own con- 
victions of duty, they take from him the merit of voluntary perform- 
ance, and rob him of the cheerful influence of self approval. They 
deprive him of some of the opportunities of improving his moral 
strength by its exercise in resisting evil and pursuing virtue. In e veiy 
attempt then, to curtail the limits of this field for the exercise of indi- 
vidual virtue, by combinations, the question must arise whether the 
injury thus done, is more than compensated by the benefit arising from 
the association, — and if so, how far the power of union may advanta- 
geously be substituted for that of individuals, and pledges for unaided 
self restraint or control." 

The following beautiful and appropriate lines, composed by Mr. 
Hazard, were recited on the occasion of dedicating the new school 
house at Carolina Mills. 

A FATHER'S PRAYER FOR HIS SON. 

Four years of life have pam^d away, 

And what roy boy, hast thou to show? 
Thy little limbs have learn'd to plio^, 

Thy dimpled cheeks with pleasure glow. 

But mind is an unwritten waste — 

E'en memorys page scarce record shows, 
Which in thine aher years will last, 

And these infantile scenes disclose. 

And on that future as I gaze, 

And think what then thy lot may be, 
To Heaven a fervent prayer I raise) 

For its protecting care of thee. 

But if my prayers availed on high, 

And all I ask kind Heaven would seal. 
How should I mark thy destiny. 

How best consult thy future weal ! 

I ask not life all free from cares. 

For such would ill become that brow, ^ 

Which, even now, the promise wears, 

That manliness will it endow. 

For thee I ask no golden ties. 
To link thy soul with earth's alloy. 
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I^training from each higher prize. 
Which Btiould its nobler powers employ. 

For thee I ask not regal power. 

Thy fellow men to rule or sway, 
Nor yet inglorioasly life's hour, 

In changeless sunshine, hask away. 

For thee I ask no high renown, 

Such as ambition's votaries 
Have won, by pangs on earth brought down. 

When they controled its destinies. 

For thee I ask not glory's wreath. 

If won 'mid scenes with slaughter rife. 

Where venomed hearts their swords unsheath. 
And mercy's voice is hushed in strife. 

But rather seek that just applause. 
The good bestow, on gentle deeds, 

The generous warmth in virtue's cause,-— 
Honors, for which no bosom bleeds. 

Let science too, thy brow adorn 

With laurels from her peaceful bower ; { 

Imbue thy mind with beauty's form, 
'Till ev'ry thought reflects its power. 

That beauty whose omnipotence 

Can higher ioys than sense impart ; — 

Beauty, pure, holy and intense, 
Which chastens, while it warms the heart. 

Beauty like that of cloudless skies. 
Of starry night and rosy mom. 

To lure thy thoughts to high emprisei 
And mould them all in grandeur's form. 

Beauty which in each varied form. 
Displays the minds etherial grace. 

And cnosen at creation's dawn. 
The Deity's abiding place. 

Beauty like that where Plato knelt. 
As glowin|; paths of truth he trod. 

And made his thoughts a firmament, 
Lighting the way to nature's God. 

And having gained this highest art. 
Which pure philosphy can reach. 

Unite with it that wiser f>art. 

Which Heav'n herself alone must teach. 

Let wisdom's power thy virtue guard, 
Pure feelini^ keep thy spirit free 

From thought, or act, which would retard 
Its progresi to high destiny. 

Yes — ^virtue in each lovely form, 
A lofty soul, with spirit free. 

And glowing as the rosy morn. 
With honor's spotless purity. 

Yes, these, with his protecting care. 
For thee I crave on bended knee. 

For these ascends a father's prayer. 
For $he$e he asks High Heaven's decree. 
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Newport, 4, 

New York, schools in, 99; school 
houses, 100; compensation of teach- 
ers, 101 ; music in, 102 ; school dis- 
trict libraries, 102. 

Normal School at Kruitzlinffen, Swit- 
zerland, 51 ; at Westfield Mass., 90 ; 
at West Newton, Mass., 90; Bridse- 
water, 89; at Albany, 105; The 
want of in Connecticut, 146. 

O. 

OflQcial Circular, 1, 13. 
Ohio, schools in, 126. 



Page, D. P. principal of Normal 
School, 106. Essay by, 49. 

Parents, duties of, in relation to their 
schools, 68 ; letter from Teacher to, 
42 ; should encourage their children 
to respect their teacher, 45, 70; to be 
orderly, 46, 71 ; to be studious, 47 ; 
visit their children at school, 48, 69. 

Parental interest and inflttence, 45, 68, 
72, 148. 

Pennsylvania, common schools in, 112 ; 
history of, 113. 

Philadelphia, school system of, 1 18. 

Portsmouth Teachers' Association, 86» 

Porter, Rev. N., Prize Essay by, 136. 

Potter, E. R., Essay by, 153. 

Powers and duties of School Commit* 
tees, 13. 

Practical Teachers in Massachusetts, 
meeting of, 19. 

Proceedings of educational meetings 
20. 

Progress of education, 17, 30, 88, 89, 
105, 121, 137; in Vermont, 17; in 
Pennsylvana, 112 ; in Virginia, 31 ; 
in Massachusetts, 35, 89; in New 
York, 99, 105 ; in Michigan, 121 ; 
in Ohio, 120 ; in Connecticut, 137. 

Public meetings for November, 4. 

Pupils, rules of good behavior of, 54 ; 
auties of, to school house and furni- 
ture, 54; trained to self government. 
84. 
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RaDdall, S. S., 88. 

Receipts for the Journal, 12, 24, 56, 72, 
88, 136, 152, 

Recitations, imperfect, prevented, 84. 

Report of Mr. Kingsbury, 65 ; of the 
Principal of the High School, Phil. 
118; of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Michigan, 121; Sec- 
retary of State, of Ohio, 127; Super- 
intendent of schools in Conn., 138; 
school visitors in Conn., extracts from, 
144; Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Penn., 112. 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
Annual Meeting of, 57 ; officers for 
1846, 63. 

Russell, William, remarks by, 63. 

S. 

School and School master, 27. 

Scholars, should be constant in atten- 
dance at school, 74 ; always endeavor 
to b^ at school in season, 74; have a 
strict regard to all the regulations of 
school, 75 ; be studious at school, 76; 
be honest in regard to their lessons, 
77; be neat and orderly in their per- 
sonal appearance, 78 ; avoid the use 
of profane and improper language, 
79 ; always speak and act the truth, 
79; be kind and pleasant to their 
companions, 80 ; he orderly and be- 
coming in their deportment, 80; love 
God and keep his commandments, 80; 
on dismissal of refractory, 83. 

School motives and school vices, 81. 

School Houses, 68, 100, 125, 127, 144. 

School district libraries, 102, 124. 

School Books, 124. 

School districts, organization of, 136 

School committees, powers and duties 
of, 13. 

School register, 15. 

Schools, condition of in Michigan, 122; 
influence of private or select, 123, 



129^ in Cincinnati, 133; in Phiadel- 
phia, 113. 

Scituate, Institute at, 8. 

Scituate and Foster Association, 23. 

Slade, Gov. Message by, 17. 

Smithsonian bequest, 134. 

State supervision, 116. 

System of public instruction in Michi- 
gan, 121. 

T. 

Teacher, letter from to his pupils, 73 ; 
first impressions made by, should be 
favorable, 82 ; must secure the good 
will of his pupils, 83. 

Teachers, examination of, 13; impor- 
tance of good, 69. 

Teachers* Associations and Educational 
Societies, 86, 125; and Normal 
Schools, 146. 

Teachers* Institutes, 5, 20, 91, 133 ; ar- 
rangements for holding in R. I., 1 ; 
subjects brought before, 2, 8 ; advan- 
tage of to teachers, 2 ; name first ap- 
plied to, 5 ; prigin of, 6, 8 ; extract 
from Conn. Common School Journal 
on, 7; results of, 20, 23 ; at North 
Scituate, 3, 8 ; at Woonsocket, 3, 12, 
21 ; at Newport, 4, 12; at Kingston, 
4, 12 ; in Massachusetts, 91 ; in New 
York, 102 ; in Ohio, 133. 

Text Books, 14,116. 

Thayer, G. F., lecture by, 54. 

Town, Salem, remarks of before Teach- 
er's Institute at Scituate, 9. 



Vail, Rev. T. H., 17. 

Vermont, progress of education in, 17. 

Virginia, progress of education in, 31. 

W. 

Westerly Lyceum, Constitution of, 10. 
Woonsocket, 3, 21. 



Thi« ttumber of thd fi^tRA JotftKAL df the Rhode Island In* 
Mitute of Instrution, completes the volume for the year. iDclodiog 
the " JlSdueaiional TVoc/i," and Extras, the puhlication embraces 
six hundred and eleven pagest A Title page and an Index, both to the 
regular Journal and Extra Journal, .will be sent to all of the sob' 
senbersi 

Subscribers who have not forwarded the amount of their subscript 
tionSj wiU pkase to do so wUhaut delaff^ that the business arrange^ 
menls of the Journal may be closed* 

T. G HARTSHORN. 

Proyibinci, July 1, 1846i 
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